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Art.  I. — Memoirs  of  the  Life  of  Sir  Samnd  RomtUyj  written 
by  himself,  with  a  Selection  from  his  Correspondence. 
Edited  by  his  Sons.  London:  1840.  John  Murray. 
3  vols.  Svo. 

"  I  SIT  down  to  write  my  life ;  the  life  of  one  who  never 
achieved  anything  memorable,  who  will  probably  leave  no 
posterity,  and  the  memory  of  whom  is  therefore  likely  to 
survive  him  only  tiU  the  last  of  a  few  remaining  and  afiec- 
tionate  friends  shall  have  followed  him  to  the  grave."  This 
is  the  language  of  Sir  Ssunuel  Romilly  at  the  age  of  forty*— 
these  are  the  words  of  a  man  of  scarcely  rivalled  reputation 
in  the  science  of  the  law ;  who,  for  nearly  twenty  years,  held 
undisputed  precedence  at  the  head  of  the  chancery  bar  of 
England,  and  was  only  prevented,  by  his  unbending  integrity 
and  independence,  from  occupying  the  most  august  judicial 
station  which  the  world  presents ;  who,  as  an  advocate,  a 
statesman,  and  a  private  person,  has  left  an  unsurpassed 
reputation  for  uprightness,  purity,  and  unwearied  efforts  to 

*  Within  a  few  months.    He  was  born  Ist  March,  1757.    The  diary  begins 
16th  August,  1796. 
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promote  the  happiness  of  his  fellows;  of  whom  his  most  bril- 
liant contemporary  has  said,  that  "  no  occasion,  on  which 
Romilly  is  named,  should  ever  be  passed  over  without  an 
attempt  to  record  the  virtues  and  endowments  of  so  great  and 
good  a  man,  for  the  instruction  of  after  ages."  This  lan- 
^age  of  Lord  Brougham  may,  to  some  ears,  perhaps,  sound 
hyperbolical;  and  those  who  are  wont  to  measure  moral 
and  intellectual  altitudes  by  the  ordinary  trigonometry  of 
rank  and  oflBce,  will  naturally  be  surprised  at  such  epithets 
applied  to  a  man  who  held  no  higher  station  than  Sir  Samuel 
Romilly.  "  For,  after  all,"  they  may  say,  "  what  was  he  ?" 
A  distinguished  lawyer;  solicitor-general  for  two  years; 
member  of  parliament  for  twelve :  this  is  the  summary  of 
his  achievements.  Let  us  then  more  carefully  examine  this 
man's  career,  and  learn  how  it  came  that  he  commanded,  in 
the  extraordinarjr  degree  that  he  did,  the  love  and  respect  of 
his  contemporaries. 

The  materials  for  a  judgment  of  Sir  Samuel  Romilly,  which 
are  contained  in  these  volumes,  are,  to  a  certain  extent,"  the 
best  possible.  They  are  mainlv  autobiographic.  Self- written 
memoirs  are  often  very  imperfect  evidence,  and  are,  at  the 
best,  like  all  other  testimony,  to  be  examined  bv  their  internal 
harmony.  They  are  often  written  as  evidently  and  directly 
for  publication  as  Hamlet's  soliloquy.  Perhaps  it  would  be 
safe  to  say,  that  no  journal  of  any  public  man  has  ever  been 
kept,  and  voluntarily  left  behind  tne  writer  after  his  death, 
which  has  not  been  written  with  a  view  to  the  press,  possible, 
or  intended,  and  the  frank  and  free  expression  of  which 
has  not  thus,  to  a  certain  extent,  been  checked.  We  have 
no  self-written  record  of  mind  which  tells  the  whole  tale ; 
which  records  every  secret  wish,  every  hidden  thought. 
But  this  does  not  destroy,  indeed  does  not  much  impair,  the 
value  of  autobk)graphy.  Let  a  man  write  of  himself  at 
different  times,  year  after  year,  in  different  states  of  mind, 
and  it  cannot  be  but  that  much  of  truth  will  h*^  told,  and 
enough,  probably,  to  detect  any  intentional  falsehooji  that 
may  be  interpolated.  In  vino  vejitas — ^In  egotism  is  truth. 
The  proof  is,  that  we  turn  with  alacrity  from  the  cautious, 
doubting  inferences,  or  the  pompous  assumptions  of  history, 
to  the  clear  and  distinct  statements  of  the  diary.  Whether 
it  be  the  volume  that  contains  the  servility  of  a  Dod- 
dington,  or  that  which  records  the  passion,  spleen,  and 
egotism  of  a  Byron— our  instinct  tells  us  that  it  is  in  the 
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main  true.  But  there  is  one  class  of  autobiography  of  the 
highest  value ;  that  which  is  the  calm  reflection  of  a  calm 
mind ;  when  one,  conversant  with  great  afifairs,  sits  dowa 
avowedly  to  commemorate  the  acts  of  his  daily  life  for  his 
friends  or  relatives.  Such  is  that  which  these  volumes 
contain. 

The  work  is  mainly  composed  of  two  sketches  of  his  life, 
written  by  Sir  Samuel,  in  1796  and  1813,  and  a  very  copious 
diary  of  his  parliamentary  life,  from  1806  to  1818.  These 
are  prepared,  he  says,  for  his  children.  The  remainder  is 
macie  up  of  correspondence. 

Rom  illy  was  of  Huguenot  extraction.  His  family  was  one 
of  those  driven  from  France  by  the  stupid  fanaticism  of  Louis 
XIV. ;  that  band  of  devout  believers  who  seem  to  have  car- 
ried with  them,  from  that  beautiful  but  long-suffering  country, 
all  the  capacity  of  intelligent  belief  which  the  nation  possessed. 
His  great-grandfather  was  a  gentleman  of  pretty  good  landed 
estate  near  Montpelier.  His  grandfather,  at  the  age  of  seven- 
teen, (in  1701,)  went  to  Geneva,  for  the  purpose  of  receivingihe 
sacrament,  and  was  there  persuaded,  by  Saurin  the  divine, 
*'  to  abandon,  for  ever,"  as  Sir  Samuel  says,  "  his  native 
country,  his  connexions,  bis  friends,  his  affectionate  parents, 
and  the  inheritance  which  awaited  him,  and  to  trust  to  his 
own  industry  for  a  subsistence  amid  strangers  and  a  foreign 
land,  but  in  the  enjoyment  of  civil  and  religious  liberty." 

In  1807,  in  the  debate  on  Sir  Samuel's  bill  for  making 
freehold  estates  assets  to  pay  simple  contract  debts,  Colonel 
Eyre,  member  for  Nottinghamshire,  in  opposition  to  the  bill, 
said  that  his  bringing  in  such  a  measure  might  be  ascribed  to 
his  hereditary  love  of  democracy.  To  this.  Sir  Samuel  tells 
us,  he  made  the  following  reply : 

**  That  it  was  quite  unnecessary  for  the  honorable  gentleman  to 
have  made  the  apology  which  he  had  done.  Nothing  that  he  had 
said  had  given  me  the  least  pain.  I  wondered  that  he  had  thought 
it  worth  while  to  inquire  about  the  ancestors  of  a  person  so  obscure 
as  myself;  but  the  mformation  he  had  received  was  so  erroneous, 
so  little  applicable  to  me,  that  nothing  uttered  under  such  a  mistake 
could  cause  me  a  moment's  concern ;  that  I  had  never  heard  that 
any  persons,  from  whom  I  was  descended,  had  ever  concerned 
themselves  much  about  politics ;  that  all  that  I  knew  of  them  was, 
that,  living  in  affluence  under  the  French  monarchy  till  the  edict  of 
Nantes  was  revoked,  and,  by  a  breach  of  public  faith,  they  were 
no  longer  permitted  to  worship  God  in  the  way  they  thought  most 
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acceptable  to  him,  they  had  preferred  giving  up  the  rpossessions 
which  they  had  inherited  to  making  a  sacrifice  of  their  consciences ; 
and»  that  they  might  enjoy  religious  liberty,  had  sought  the  pro- 
tection of  an  English  monarch,  and  had  left  their  posterity  to  trust 
to  their  own  exertions  for  their  support" — Vol.  ii.,  p.  135. 

England  and  Aiperica  have  both  reason  to  rejoice,  with 
a  selfish  joy,  in  the  revocation  of  the  edict  of  Nantes.  No  one 
can  tell  how  far  the  descendants  of  that  body  of  Christians 
which  it  drove  into  exile,  had  they  been  in  France,  might 
have  assuaged  the  horrors  of  their  unbelieving  revolution ;  while 
here,  and  in  Great  Britain,  some  of  the  best  blood  of  our  day 
may  be  traced  to  the  emigration  which  followed  that  atrocious 
act.  It  is  scarcely  necessary  to  recall  to  American  readers 
the  names  of  Huger,  Legar6,  Bowdoin,  and  that  combination 
of  antique  firmness  and  Christian  purity  immortalized  in  the 
name  ot  Jay. 

Sir  Samuel's  grandfather  died  in  poverty,  and  his  father, 
Peter  Romilly,  who  was  bom  in  1722,  became  a  jeweller. 
His  first  five  children  died  in  infancy.  The  sixth  was  a  girl, 
who  lived  a  few  years  longer,  but  was  then  taken  firom  him ; 
of  which  event  we  have  this  notice : 

"  The  death  of  this  favorite  child  was  considered  by  my  father  as 
the  greatest  calamity  of  his  life.  Her  extraordinary  perfections ; 
my  father's  doting  love  of  her ;  his  Jiahit  of  waking  her  in  the  mom- 
ing,  by  playing  on  a  fute  at  the  side  of  her  bed  ;  his  anxious  solici- 
tude during  her  illness,  and  the  yiolence  of  his  grief  at  the  loss  of 
her,  have  often  been  described  to  me." — ^VoL  i.,  p.  6. 

We  have  quoted  this  as  a  proof,  apparently  slight,  but  al- 
most conclusive,  of  the  character  of  the  stock  whence  Sir 
Samuel  sprang.  These  two  lines  are  enough  to  show  that 
his  father  was  a  man  of  refinement  and  delicacy.  Indeed, 
Romilly  himself  seems  to  have  had  much  of  that  gracefulness 
of  mind  which  gives  the  French  a  universal  popularity,  and 
which,  combined,  if  it  could  be,  with  the  more  rigia  morals 
of  the  Anglo-Saxon  race,  would  make,  perhaps,  the  most 
irresistible  union  in  human  shape. 

Romilly  was  bom  in  March,  1767.  JLe  inherited  a  slender 
constitution  and  nervous  temperament,  the  finest  texture  of 
mortal  web,  but  always  most  exquisitely  susceptible  as  well 
of  suffering  as  of  enjoyment.    He  says  of  his  youth : 
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*'  Tbe  servant  whom  I  have  mentioned  was  to  me  in  the  place  of 
a  mother.  I  loved  her  to  adoration.  I  remember,  when  quite  a 
child,  kissing,  unperceived  by  her,  the  clothes  which  she  wore ; 
and  when  she  once  entertained  a  design  of  quitting  our  family  and 
going  to  live  with  her  own  relations,  receiving  the  news  as  that  of 
the  greatest  misfortune  which  could  befall  me,  and  going  up  into 
my  room  in  an  agony  of  affliction  and  imploring  God,  upon  my 
knees,  to  avert  so  terrible  a  calamity. 

"  It  is  commonly  said  to  be  the  happy  privilege  of  youth  to  feel 
no  misfortunes  but  the  present ;  to  be  careless  of  the  future  and  for- 
getful of  the  past.  That  happy  privilege  I  cannot  recollect  having 
ever  enjoyed.  In  my  earliest  infancy,  my  imagination  was  alarmed 
and  my  fears  awakened  by  the  stories  of  devih,  witches,  and  appa- 
ritions ;  and  they  had  a  much  greater  effect  upon  me  than  is  even 
usual  with  children ;  at  least  I  judge  so,  from  their  effect  being  of 
a  more  than  usual  duration.  The  images  of  terror  with  which 
those  tales  abound,  infested  my  imagination  very  long  afler  I  had 
discarded  all  belief  in  the  tales  themselves,  and  in  the  notions  on 
which  they  are  built ;  and  even  now,  although  I  have  been  accus* 
tomed  for  many  years  to  pass  my  evenings  and  my  nights  in  soli- 
tude, and  without  even  a  servant  sleeping  in  my  chambers,  I  must, 
with  some  shame,  confess  that  they  are  sometimes  very  unwelcome 
intruders  upon  my  thoughts. 

"  I  had  other  apprehensions,  and  some  of  a  kind  which  are  com- 
monly reserved  for  maturer  years.  I  was  oppressed  vrith  a  con- 
stant terror  of  death ;  not  indeed  for  myself,  but  for  my  father, 
whose  life  was  certainly  much  dearer  to  me  than  my  own.  I  never 
looked  on  his  countenance,  on  which  care  and  affliction  had  deeply 
imprinted  premature  marks  of  old  age,  without  reflecting  that  there 
could  not  be  many  years  of  his  excellent  life  still  to  come.  If  he 
returned  home  later  than  usual,  though  but  half  an  hour,  a  thousand 
accidents  presented  themselves  to  my  mind;  and,  when  put  to 
bed,  I  lay  sleepless  and  in  the  most  tormenting  anxiety  till  I  heard 
him  knock."— VoL  i.,  p.  60. 

We  here  undoubtedly  find  the  germ  of  that  temperament 
which,  although  subdued  for  many  years  by  the  practical 
character  of  his  daily  avocations,  was  finally  the  cause  of  his 
most  lamented  death. 

When  as  yet  a  mere  boy  he  was  sent,  with  his  younger 
brother,  to  a  day-school,  where  the  scholars  were  principally 
the  sons  of  all  the  barbers,  bakers  and  butchers  of  the 
neighborhood,  and  where  the  utmost  that  the  master  pro- 
fessed to  teach,  was  reading,  writing,  arithmetic,  French  and 
Latin ;  "  the  last  being  rather  inserted  in  the  bill  of  fare  by 
way  of  ornament." 

His  father  early  wished  him  to  be  a  "  special  attorney,"  but 
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Romilly,  more  wilful  than  Hicks,  thought  "  he  could  help 
it,"  and  his  disgust  was  so  emphatically  expressed,  that  the 
idea  was  abandpned.  He  was  then  intended  for  the  golden 
path  of  commerce ;  but  this  scheme  also  was  abandoned,  and 
at  fourteen  we  find  him  assisting  his  father  in  his  jeweller's 
shop,  of  which  the  proceeds  were,  at  this  time,  not  less  than 
^£20,000  per  annum.  Here  he  merely  kept  his  father's  ac- 
counts, and  now  and  then  received  orders  from  his  customers. 
But  in  one  respect  it  was  agreeable  to  him.  He  read  a 
great  deal  of  English,  and  set  nimself  to  the  assiduous  study 
of  Latin.  Greek  he  attempted,  but  with  no  success.  About 
this  time  his  prospects  were  entirely  changed  by  the  death  of 
a  relation,  one  M.  de  la  Haize,  who  left  the  family  fourteen 
or  fifteen  thousand  pounds.  "  Blessed  be  his  memory  for 
it,"  says  Sir  Samuel,  devoutly. 

This  did  not  increase  his  affection  for  rin^s  and  brooches, 
and,  at  sixteen,  (1773,)  he  was  articled  for  five  years  to  Mr. 
William  Lally,  one  of  the  six-clerks. 

"  The  business  of  a  six-clerk,"  says  Sir  Samuel,  "  lies  in  a 
very  narrow  compass.  It  consists  almost  entirely  of  making 
copies  of  bills,  answers,  and  other  pleadings  in  chancery,  in 
receiving  notice  of  motions  to  be  maue  in  suits,  and  the  service 
of  orders  pronounced  by  the  court,  and  transmitting  thereto 
the  solicitors  of  the  different  suitors,  and  in  occasional  at- 
tendance upon  the  court  of  chancery  when  they  are  pro- 
ceeding upon  matters  referred  to  them." 

About  this  time,  speaking  of  his  home,  he  says  : 

"  I  love  to  transport  myself,  in  idea,  into  our  little  parlor,  with 
its  green  paper,  and  the  beautiful  prints  of  Vivares,  Bartolozzi, 
and  Strange,  from  the  pictures  of  Claude,  Caracci,  Raphael,  and 
Correggio,  with  which  its  walls  were  elegantly  adorned  ;  and  to  call 
again  to  mind  the  familiar  and  affectionate  society  of  young  and 
old  intermixed,  which  was  gathered  round  the  fire  ;  and  even  the 
Italian  greyhound,  the  cat,  and  the  spaniel,  which  lay  in  perfect 
harmony  basking  before  it.  I  delight  to  see  the  door  ppen,  that  I 
may  recognise  the  friendly  countenances  of  the  servants,  and  above 
all,  of  the  old  nurse,  to  whom  we  were  all  endeared ;  because  it  was 
while  she  attended  my  mother,  that  her  health  had  so  much  im- 
proved. But  yet,  with  such  means  of  happiness,  and  in  the  midst  of 
enjoyments  so  well  suited  to  my  temper  and  disposition,  I  was  not 
completely  happy.  The  melancholy,  to  which  I  nad  from  my  child- 
hood been  subjected,  at  intervals  oppressed  me ;  and  my  happiness 
was  often  poisoned  by  the  reflection  that,  at  some  time  or  odier,  it 
must  end."— Vol.  i.,  pp.  27,  28. 
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While  pursuing  his  studies  he  became  acquainted  with 
Mr.  John  Koget,  a  native  of  Switzerland,  of  whom  he  says : 

"  Roget  was  an  admirer  of  the  writings  of  his  countryman  Rous- 
seau, and  he  made  me  acquainted  with  them.  With  what  astonish- 
ment and  delight  did  I  first  read  them  !  I  seemed  transported  into 
a  new  world.  His  seducing  eloquence  so  captivated  my  reason, 
that  I  was  blind  to  all  his  errors.  I  imbibed  all  his  doctrines,  adopted 
all  his  opinions,  and  embraced  his  system  of  morality  with  the  fer- 
vor of  a  convert  to  some  new  religion.  That  enthusiasm  has  lonp 
since  evaporated ;  and  though  I  am  not,  even  now,  so  cold  anil 
insensible  as  to  be  able,  under  any  circumstances,  to  read  his  wri- 
tings with  an  even  and  languid  pulse  and  unmoistened  eyes,  yet  lam 
never  tempted  to  exclaim,  Malo  cum  PlaUme  errarc,  quam  cum  aliit 
vera  entire,  a  motto  which  I  once  seriously  inscribed  in  the  first 
page  of  Emile.  But  though  the  writings  of  Rousseau  contain  many 
errors  on  the  most  important  subjects,  they  may  yet  be  read  with 
great  advantage.  There  is  perhaps  no  writer  so  capable  of  in- 
spiring a  young  mind  with  an  ardent  love  of  virtue,  a  fixed  hatred 
of  oppression,  and  a  contempt  for  all  false  glory,  as  Rousseau; 
and  1  ascribe,  in  a  great  degree,  to  the  irrational  admiration  of 
him  which  I  once  entertained,  those  dispositions  of  mind  from  which 
I  have  derived  my  greatest  happiness  throughout  life." — Vol.  i.,  pp. 
31,32. 

Roget,  in  1778,  married  Romilly's  sister,  and  here  the  first 
journal  or  fragment  ends.*  It  was  written  subsequently,  in 
1796.  His  next  autobiographic  sketch  was  written  in  1813; 
but  we  shall  proceed  in  chronological  order. 

At  twenty-one  he  again  changed  his  determination,  and,  in 
1778,  resolving  to  go  to  the  bar,  articled  himself  of  the  society 
of  Gray's  Inn,  and  became  a  student  under  Mr.  Spranger,  a 
chancery  draftsman.    In  regard  to  which  he  remarks  : 

"  With  the  exception  of  Roget,  I  believe  most  of  my  friends 
thought  it  a  hazardous  and  imprudent  step  ;  Mr.  Lally  deemed  it  so 
in  a  veiy  high  degree.  He  did  not  indeed  undervalue  my  talents, 
though  I  believe  he  did  not  rate  them  very  high  ;  but  he  thought 
my  diffidence  invincible,  and  such  as  must  alone  oppose  an  insur- 
mountable bar  to  my  success." 

Other  friends  thought  his  health  unequal  to  it.  The  reason 
that  decided  him  is  too  characteristic  to  be  omitted  : 

*  His  son,  settled  in  England,  was  with  his  uncle  at  the  time  of  his  death,  and 
has  distinguished  himself  very  much  in  the  profession  of  medicine. 
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'*  What  principally  influenced  my  decision  was,  that  it  enabled 
me  to  leave  in  my  Other's  hands  my  little  fortune,  the  two-thou- 
sand-pound legacy,  and  the  share  of  the  residue,  perhaps  seven  or 
eight  hundred  pounds,  which  M.  de  la  Haize  had  left  me,  and 
which  I  knew  it  would  be  very  inconvenient  to  him  that  I  should 
call  for,  but  which  would  have  been  indispensably  necessary  if  I  had 
purchased  a  sworn  clerk's  seat,  (two  thousand  pounds  being  about 
the  price  it  would  cost.)  This  was  decisive  with  me.  And  it  is 
not  the  only  instance  of  my  life  where  a  decision,  which  was  to  be 
most  important  in  its  consequences,  has  been  taken  principally  to 
avoid  a  present  inconvenience." 

In  1780  his  health  ^ve  way,  and  his  debility  appears  to 
have  been  very  alarming.  The  period  when  sedentary  oc- 
cupations are  first  commenced,  is  always  critical  to  one  whose 
youth  has  been  spent  in  activity.  The  change  is  almost  uni- 
versally made  at  the  expense  of  health.  Beside  this,  he 
suffered  from  exposure  during  Lord  George  Gordon's  mob, 
when  he  was  a  whole  night  under  arms  as  sentinel — ^the  stu- 
dents of  the  different  inns  having  determined  to  arm  in  their 
own  defence.  As  a  means  of  renovating  himself,  he  went  to 
the  continent  to  see  his  brother-in-law,  Roget,  then  settled 
at  Geneva,  and  there  became  acquainted  witn  Dumont,  with 
whom  his  intercourse,  ripened  into  fidendship,  lasted  all  his 
life,  and  of  him  he  thus  speaks: 

''  His  vigorous  understanding,  his  extensive  knowledge,  and  his 
splendid  eloquence,  qualified  hiin  to  have  acted  the  noblest  part  in 
public  life ;  while  the  brilliancy  of  his  wit,  the  cheerfulness  of  his 
humor,  and  the  charms  of  his  conversation,  have  made  him  the 
delight  of  every  private  society  in  which  he  has  lived;  but  his  most 
valuable  qualities  are  his  strict  integrity,  his  zeal  to  serve  those 
whom  he  is  attached  to,  and  his  most  sdOfectionate  disposition." — 
Vol.  i.,  p.  58. 

On  his  way  home  he  stopped  at  Paris,  and  there  became 
acquainted  with  d'Alembert  and  Diderot ;  of  the  latter,  in  a 
letter  to  Roget,  he  tells  the  following  anecdote:  ' 

"  I  forget  what  it  was  I  wrote  to  you  from  Ostend ;  I  know  I 
mentioned  something  of  Diderot,  but  did  I  tell  you  how  zealously 
he  preaches  his  system  of  materialism  1  In  the  first  visit  I  paid  him, 
affer  we  had  talked  a  little  on  political  topics,  he  turned  the  conver- 
sation to  his  favorite  philosophy ;  he  praised  the  English  for  having 
led  the  way  to  true  pnilosophy,  but  the  adventurous  genius  of  the 
French,  he  said,  had  pushed  them  on  before  their  guides.     *  Vow 
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autres,*  these  were  his  words, '  vous  mSlez  la  theologie  avec  la  phi- 
losophie,  c*e8t  gdter  tout ;  c^est  tniler  le  mensonge  avec  la  v^ritS,  11 
faut  sabrer  la  theclogie*  Speaking  of  Hume,  he  said,  *  Je  vaus  dirai 
Mn  trait  de  Ini,  mats  U  vaus  sera  un  peu  scandaleux  petU-ilre,  car 
vous  Anglais,  vous  croyez  %m  pcu  en  Dieu;  pour  nous  autres,  nous 
n'y  croyons  guhre.  Hume  dina  avec  une  grande  compagnie  ckez  le 
Baron  d^Holhach,  11  etait  assis  a  c6t4  du  Baron  ;  on  parla  dc  la 
religion  natureUe  ;*  *  pour  les  Athies,  disait  Hume,  je  ne  crois  pas 
qu*il  y  en  existe,  Je  n'en  ai  jamais  rn.'  •  Vous  avez  ete  un  pen 
meUieureux,  repondit  Vamtre — vous  void  a  table  avec  dix-septpomr  la 
premxtrefois'  " — ^Vol.  i.,  p.  177. 

About  this  lime  (1781)  he  became  a  very  assiduous  at- 
tendant on  the  houses  ox  parliament,  and  be&[an  to  imbibe 
those  political  sentiments  which  indeed  were  mevitable  to  a 

Eerson  of  his  feelings  and  character.  At  this  time  Lord  North 
eld  the  reins  of  power.  Romilly 's  father  was  a  zealous  minis- 
terialist— Mr.  Spranger  as  ardent  an  adherent  of  the  oppo- 
sition. Romilly,  with  his  natural  love  of  truth  and  justice, 
endeavored  to  find  a  middle  course,  and  discover  what  was 
good  in  each. 

In  1783,  at  the  age  of  twenty-six,  he  was  called  to  the  bar, 
and  immediately  began  to  attend  the  courts.  His  particular 
friend  was  a  young  barrister  of  the  name  of  Baynes,  and, 
with  him,  in  1783,  he  went  over  again  to  Paris;  while  there 
be  saw  Franklin,  of  whom  he  says : 


"  Baynes  had  a  letter  of  introduction  to  Dr.  Franklin,  who  ' 
then  residing  at  Passy,  and  I  had  the  great  satisfiu;tion  of  accompa- 
nying him  on  hb  visit.  Dr.  Franklin  was  indulgent  enough  to  con- 
verse a  good  deal  with  us,  whom  he  observed  to  be  young  men 
very  desirous  of  improving  by  his  conversation.  Of  all  the  cele- 
brated persons  whom  in  my  lire  I  have  chanced  to  see,  Dr.  Franklin, 
both  from  his  appearance  and  his  conversation,  seemed  to  me  the 
most  remarkable.  His  venerable,  patriarchal  appearance,  the  sim- 
plicity of  his  manner  and  language,  and  the  novelty  of  his  observa- 
tions, at  least  the  novelty  of  them  at  that  time  to  me,  impressed  me 
with  an  opinfon  of  him  as  one  of  the  most  extraordinary  men  that 
ever  existed.  The  American  constitutions  were  then  very  recently 
published.  I  remember  his  reading  us  some  passages  out  of  them, 
and  expressing  some  surprise  that  the  French  government  had 
permitted  the  publication  of  them  in  France.^' — ^Vol.  i.,  p.  169. 

He  says,  that,  for  several  years  after  being  admitted,  he 
was  employed  to  draw  pleadings  in  chancery ;  but  that  he 
did  not,  during  that  time,  open  bis  mouth  in  court.     He 

NO.  XV. — ^voL.  vni.  2 
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subsequently  renounced  the  circuits  entirely  for  the  practice 
of  the  court  of  chancery. 

In  1784,  he  became  acquainted  with  Mirabeau,  and  appears 
to  have  been,  for  a  time,  intimate  with  him.  He  translated, 
for  the  count,  a  pamphlet  against  our  renowned  order  of  the 
Cincinnati. 

"  Mirabeau's  vanity,"  he  says, "  was  certainly  excessive ;  but  I  have 
no  doubt  that,  in  his  public  conduct,  as  well  as  in  his  writings,  he 
was  desirous  of  doing  good,  that  his  ambition  was  of  the  nohlest 
kind,  and  that  he  proposed  to  himself  the  noblest  ends.  He  was, 
however,  like  many  of  his  countrymen,  who  were  active  in  the  ca- 
lamitous revolution  which  afterwards  took  place,  not  sufficiently 
scrupulous  about  the  means  by  which  those  ends  were  to  be  ac- 
complished. He  indeed  in  some  degree  professed  this ;  and  more 
than  once  I  have  heard  him  say,  that  there  were  occasions  upon 
which  *  la  petite  morale  etait  ennemie  de  la  grande*  "  ♦  ♦  * 
**  Notwithstanding  all  that  has  been  said  against  him,  I  am  well  con- 
vinced that,  both  in  bis  writings  and  in  his  speeches,  he  had  what 
he  sincerely  conceived  to  be  the  good  of  mankind  for  his  object," — 
Vol.  i.,  pp.  80  and  109. 

In  1784,  he  published  his  first  work,  "  A  fragment  on  the 
constitutional  powers  and  duties  of  juries,"  which  was  origi- 
nally written  for  the  constitutional  society  to  which  he,  with 
Mackintosh  and  many  other  young  men,  at  this  time  belonged. 

We  only  refer  to  it  here  as  bringing  him  into  connexion 
with  Lord  Lansdowne,  who  conceived  from  it  a  very  favor- 
able opinion  of  him,  and  became,  in  consequence,  desirous 
of  his  acquaintance.  Lord  Lansdowne,  as  well  as  his  dis- 
tinguished son,  is  of  those  who  have  best  and  most  faith- 
fully discharged  the  high  stewardship  of  an  English  peer,  by 
seeking  out  and  bringing  forward  talent  in  the  inferior 
ranks. 

In  1785,Madan  published  his  "Thoughts  on  executive  jus- 
tice," of  which  he  speaks  as  "  a  small  tract,  which,  by  the 
mistaken  application  of  the  maxim,  that  the  certainty  of 
punishment  is  more  eflScacious  than  its  severity,  for  the 
prevention  of  crimes,  absurdly  insisted  on  the  expediency  of 
rigidly  enforcing,  in  every  instance,  our  penal  code,  san- 
guinary and  barbarous  as  it  is" — adding  that  "  Lord  Lans- 
downe, among  others,  was  dazzled  and  imposed  upon  by  this 
writer's  reasoning,  and  even  recommendea  me  to  write  some- 
thing on  the  same  subject.     This,  of  course,  induced  me  to 
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look  into  the  book;  but  I  was  so  much  shocked  at  the  folly 
and  inhumanity  of  it,  that,  instead  of  enforcing  the  same  argu- 
ments, I  sat  down  to  refute  them.*' 

This  refutation  he  soon  after  published  anonymously,  in 
in  the  form  of,  "  Observations  on  a  late  publication,  entitled, 
*  Thoughts  on  executive  justice.'  " 

In  1788,  he  went  over  to  Paris  to  watch  the  first  light  of 
the  meteor  revolution,  of  which  he  thus  speaks  : 

"  I  was  amoTi^  those  who,  in  the  early  stages  of  the  French  re- 
volution, entertained  the  most  sanguine  expectations  of  the  happj 
effects  which  were  to  result  from  it,  not  to  France  alone,  but  to  the 
rest  of  the  world ;  and  I  very  early,  I  think  some  time  about 
July,  1789,  published  a  short  pamphlet  on  the  subject,  under  the 
title  of,  *  Thoughts  on  the  probable  influence  of  the  late  revolution 
in  France  upon  other  countries,'  or  some  such  title." — ^Vol.  L,  p.  103. 

Not  long  after  this,  and  in  or  about  1790,  as  we  suppose, 
Lord  Lansdowne  wished  to  bring  him  into  parliament,  but 
he  refused,  simply  on  the  ground  that  he  would  not  come  in 
as  the  nominee  of  any  man,  and  was  resolved,  if  ever  he 
were  a  member,  to  be  perfectly  independent.  In  addition 
to  this,  he  was  influenced  by  the  wise  determination  to  remain 
at  his  profession,  as  the  only  certain  means  of  avoiding  a 
dependant  position. 

In  1789,  the  second  fragment  abruptly  closes,  and  here  we 
shall  terminate  our  strictly  chronological  account  of  Sir  Sa- 
muel's career. 

The  most  important  event  of  his  private  life  was  his 
maniage,  which  took  place  in  1798,  to  Miss  Garbett.  Of  it 
he  thus  speaks : 

**  When  I  began  to  set  down  the  few  events  of  my  unimportant 
history,  I  was  living  in  great  privacy,  I  was  unmarried,  and  it 
seemed  in  a  very  high  degree  probable  that  I  should  always  remain 
so.  My  life  was  wasting  away  with  few  very  lively  enjoyments, 
and  without  tte  prospect  that  my  existence  could  ever  have  much 
influence  on  the  happiness  of  others,  or  that  I  should  leave  behind 
me  any  trace,  by  which,  twenty  years  after  I  was  dead,  it  could  be 
known  that  ever  I  had  lived,  hut  since  that  period,  and  within  the 
last  few  years,  I  have  been  in  situations  that  were  more  conspicu- 
ous ;  and  though  it  has  never  been  my  good  fortune  to  render  any 
important  service,  either  to  my  fellow-creatures  or  to  my  country, 
yet,  for  a  short  period  of  time,  at  least,  some  degree  of  public  atten- 
tioa  has  been  ued  on  me.    It  is,  however,  with  no  view  to  the 
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public  that  I  am  induced  to  preserve  any  memorial  of  my  life  ;  but 
wholly  from  private  considerations.  It  is  in  my  domestic  life  that 
the  most  important  changes  have  taken  place.  For  the  last  fifteen 
years,  my  happiness  has  been  the  constant  study  of  the  most  excel- 
lent of  wrives;  a  woman  in  whom  a  strong  understanding,  the 
noblest  and  most  elevated  sentiments,  and  the  most  courageous 
virtue,  are  united  to  the  warmest  affection,  and  to  the  utmost  deli- 
cacy of  miml  and  tenderness  of  heart ;  and  all  these  intellectual 
peifections  are  graced  and  adorned  by  the  most  splendid  beauty 
that  human  eyes  ever  beheld.  She  has  borne  to  me  seven  children, 
who  are  living ;  and  in  all  of  whom  I  persuade  myself  that  I  dis- 
cover the  promise  of  their  one  day  proving  themselves  not  unworthy 
Auch  a  mother." — Vol.  i.,  p.  40. 

Bowood  was  closely  associated  with  the  event  which  se- 
cured to  him  domestic  happiness ;  in  speaking  of  it,  towards 
the  close  of  his  life,  he  relates  the  circumstances  which  led 
to  the  connexion,  and  takes  occasion  to  record  another  tribute 
to  the  personal  loveliness,  exemplary  virtue,  and  exalted 
worth  of  his  almost  idolized  wife. 

"  We  stayed  there  ten  days.  The  amiable  disposition  of  Lord  and 
Lady  Lansdowne  always  renders  this  place  delightful  to  their 
guests.  To  me,  besides  the  enjoyment  of  the  present  moment, 
there  is  always  added,  when  I  am  at  Bowood,  a  thousand  pleasing 
recollections  of  past  times  —  of  the  happy  days  I  have  spent —  of  the 
various  society  of  distinguished  persons  I  have  enjoyed  —  of  the 
friendships  I  have  formed  here ;  and  above  all,  that  it  was  here 
that  I  first  saw  and  became  known  to  my  dearest  Anne.  If  I  had 
not  chanced  to  meet  with  her  here,  there  is  no  probability  that  I 
ever  should  have  seen  her ;  for  she  had  never  been,  nor  was  likely, 
unmarried,  ever  to  have  come,  to  London.  To  what  accidental 
causes  are  the  most  important  occurrences  of  our  lives  sometimes 
to  be  traced ! 

**  Some  miles  from  Bowood,  is  the  form  of  a  white  horse,  grotesquely 
eut  out  upon  the  downs,  and  forming  a  landmark  to  a  wide  extent 
of  country.  To  that  object  it  is  that  I  owe  all  the  real  happiness 
of  my  life.  In  the  year  1796, 1  made  a  visit  to  Bowood.  My  dear 
Anne,  who  had  been  staying  there  some  weeks  with  ner  father  and 
sisters,  was  about  to  leave  it.  The  day  fixed  for  their  departure 
was  the  eve  of  that  on  which  I  arrived ;  and,  if  nothing  had  oc- 
curred to  disappoint  their  purpose,  I  should  never  have  seen  her. 
But  it  happened,  that,  on  the  preceding  day,  she  was  one  of  an 
equestrian  party  which  was  made  to  visit  this  curious  object ;  she 
overheated  herself  by  her  ride  ;  a  riolent  cold  and  pain  in  the  face 
was  the  consequence.  Her  father  found  it  indispensably  necessaiy 
to  defer  his  journey  for  several  days,  and  in  the  meantime  I  arrived. 
I  saw  in  her  the  most  beautiful  and  accomplished  creature  that  ever 
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blessed  the  sight  and  understanding  of  man.  A  most  intelligent 
mind,  an  uncommonly  correct  judgment,  a  lively  imagination,  a 
cheerful  disposition,  a  noble  and  generous  way  of  thinking,  an  ele- 
vation and  heroism  of  character,  and  a  warmth  and  tenderness  of 
affection  such  as  is  rarely  found  even  in  her  sex,  were  among  her 
extraordinary  endowments.  I  was  captivated  alike  by  the  beauties 
of  her  person  and  the  charms  of  her  mind.  A  mutual  attachment 
was  formed  between  us,  which,  at  the  end  of  little  more  than  a  year, 
was  consecrated  by  marriage.  All  the  happiness  I  have  knovni  in 
her  beloved  society,  all  the  many  and  exquisite  enjoyments  which 
my  dear  children  have  afforded  me,  even  my  extraordinary  success 
in  my  profession,  the  labors  of  which,  if  my  life  had  not  been  so 
cheered  and  exhilarated,  I  never  could  have  undergone — all  are  to 
be  traced  to  thb  trivial  cause."  —  Vol.  iii.,  p.  314. 

He  speaks  repeatedly,  as  we  have  just  noticed,  of  his  wife 
being  the  cause  of  his  success,  and  whether  this  was  strictly 
true  or  not,  certain  it  is,  that  all  his  triumphs  came  after 
his  union  to  this  amiable  woman.  From  this  period  he  seems 
to  have  had  "greatest  care  of  future  times." 

From  this  time,  indeed,  till  his  death,  he  was  constantly 
before  the  public  in  one  waj  or  another,  in  the  various  ca- 
pacities of  a  lawyer,  of  a  reformer  of  the  law,  and  of  a  mem- 
ber of  parliament.  Perhaps  we  shall  best  make  his  charac- 
ter understood,  by  staling,  as  briefly  as  the  subject  will  admit, 
what  he  attempted  and  what  he  achieved  in  each  of  these 
capacities ;  and  first — as  a  meinher  of  parliament. 

He  was  in  the  house  of  commons  twelve  years,  from  1806 
till  1818,  and  with  the  exception  of  the  short  period  of  the 
Grenville  administration,  a  constant  and  consistent  adherent 
of  the  opposition. 

In  1806,  upon  bein^  appointed  solicitor-general,  he  was 
brought  in  by  the  ministers  for  Greenboro',  then  under  the 
control  of  the  ordnance. 

He  had  already  been  offered  a  seat  by  Lord  Lansdowne, 
as  we  have  already  stated,  and  the  same  proposition  was 
again  made  in  1812,  by  the  prince  regent.  The  latter  ap- 
pucation  came  through  Creevy,  one  of  the  prince's  familiars, 
m  a  letter,  which,  together  with  the  answer,  is  given  at  full 
length  in  the  volume,  but  which  we  have  not  space  to  extract. 

George  IV.,  with  all  his  faults,  did  not  want  ability,  and 
especially  that  of  estimating  able  men.  His  early  associates 
were  among  the  most  remarkable  persons  in  the  country.  He 
appreciated  Romilly,  and  desired  to  attach  him  to  bis  person. 
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"  The  application  is  made,**  says  Creevy,  "  by  one  whose 
dedresy  in  the  courtly  tongue,  are  considered  cammandsy 

Romilly's  reception  of  the  proposed  was  perfectly  charac- 
teristic.    He  says: 

"  I  had  not  a  moment's  hesitation  as  to  refusing  it,  hut  the  diffi- 
culty was  to  find  a  proper  mode  of  giving  that  refusal.  To  give 
my  real  reason,  that  I  was  determined  to  he  independent,  and  not 
to  enter  the  house  of  commons  as  the  agent  of  another  person,  even 
though  that  person  were  the  heir-apparent  of  the  crown,  would,  I 
suspected,  he  extremely  offensive  to  the  prince,  and  he  thought  hy 
him  the  highest  degree  of  insolence.  But  offensive  though  it  was, 
I  had  no  other  resource,  and  I  determined,  therefore,  with  as  much 
respect  as  I  could,  to  assign  that  reason  for  my  refusal." — VoL  iL, 
p.  118. 

The  letter  is  a  model,  as  is  indeed  Romilly  hirnself,  of  the 
combined  suaviter  et  for  titer.     He  says  to  Creevy : 

"  I  have  persuaded  myself  that  (although  that  were  not  the  case 
with  others)  it  was  impossible  that  the  little  talents  which  I  possessed 
could  ever  be  exerted  with  any  advantage  to  the  public  or  any  credit 
to  myself,  unless  I  came  into  parliament  quite  independent,  and  an- 
swerable for  my  conduct  only  to  God  and  to  my  country." — Vol.  ii, 
p.  118. 

His  comments  on  this  letter  are  as  follow : 

**  I  had  spoken  the  truth  in  my  letter,  but  I  had  not  spoken  the 
whole  truth ;  nor  was  it  fit  I  should.  I  was  averse  to  being  brought 
into  parliament  by  any  man,  but  by  the  prince  almost  above  all 
others.  To  be  under  personal  obligations  of  that  kind  to  him,  to 
be  in  a  situation  in  which,  as  a  lawyer  and  a  politician,  he  might 
repose  a  particular  confidence  in  me,  was  what  I,  above  all  things, 
dreaded.  I  knew,  from  some  conversations  which  Lord  Lans- 
downe  told  me  had  taken  place  between  him  and  Lord  Moira, 
some  years  before,  that  the  prince  had  expressed  a  wish  to  know 
some  lawyer,  upon  whose  advice  he  could  safely  rely,  and  in  whom 
he  might  place  unbounded  confidence,  and  that  he  was  desirous  of 
forming  such  connexion  before  his  accession  to  the  throne.  The 
subject  of  this  desired  confidence  was  also  mentioned  to  me;  and  it 
was  one  upon  which  I  imagined  the  best  advice  was  likely  to  be  the 
least  acceptable.  These  circumstances  occurred  to  me  when  I  wrote 
my  answer ;  and  I  thought  it  might  perhaps  prove  a  fortunate  circum- 
stance, that  I  had,  thus  early,  an  opportunity  of  letting  the  prince 
know  what  I  was.    If,  such  as  he  found  me,  he  should  be  disposed 
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to  advance  me  to  any  high  honcnr,  I  might  indeed  hope  to  be  able 
to  render  some  important  services  to  the  public ;  if,  on  the  other 
hand,  this  specimen  of  my  independence  should  prove  an  obstacle 
to  my  promotion,  it  would  be  clear  that  I  could  not  obtain  it  but 
upon  conditions  understood,  if  not  expressed,  to  which  I  never 
would  submit," — Vol.  ii.,  pp.  120,  121. 

It  is  difficult  to  find  a  higher  instance  of  courage  in  civil 
life  than  this.  There  can  be  no  doubt  that  this  letter  cost 
Romilly  the  woolsack  and  a  peerage.  It  secured  him  inde- 
pendence, virtue,  and  an  imperishable  fame. 

We,  children  of  the  hardy  republic,  cannot  appreciate,  and 
can  scarcely  conceive,  the  tendencies  of  education,  the  preju- 
dices, the  immense  temptations,  the  countless  obstacles,  that 
must  be  overcome  in  England,  by  a  man  who  practises  this 
virtue — and  that  man  a  jeweller's  son. 

Romilly,  as  we  have  said,  came  into  public  life  as  an  ad- 
herent of  the  Fox  and  Grenville  administration,  in  1806. 

"  How  men  can  proceed,  without  any  connexion  at  all, 
is  to  me  utterly  incomprehensible.  Of  what  sort  of  mate- 
rials must  that  man  be  made — ^how  must  he  be  tempered 
and  put  together,  who  can  sit  whole  years  in  parliament, 
with  five  hundred  and  fifty  of  his  fellow  citizens,  amid  the 
storms  of  such  tempestuous  passions ;  in  the  sharp  confiict 
of  so  many  wits,  and  tempers,  and  characters ;  in  the  agita- 
tions of  such  mighty  questions ;  in  the  discussion  of  such 
vast  and  ponderous  interests ;  without  seeing  any  one  sort 
of  men  whose  character,  conduct,  or  disposition,  would  lead 
him  to  associate  himself  with  them,  to  aid  and  be  aided  in 
any  one  system  of  public  utility."  So  thought  Burke,  and 
so  acted  Romilly,  infinitely  less  a  partisan  by  temper. 
But  it  could  only  be,  by  comparison,  that  the  government  to 
which  he  now  attached  himself,  could  obtain  his  respect  and 
support. 

The  two  great  errors  of  Fox's  life  were,  his  two  coalitions 
with  North  and  Grenville.  Neither  afforded  any  basis  for  a 
permanent  government,  and  his  desire  to  hold  the  reins  of 
power, — which  may  be  excusable  in  the  most  honest  ambi- 
tion ;  nay,  in  this,  perhaps  the  most  justifiable — should  not  have 
blinded  him  to  the  injury  done  to  his  character,  by  a  union 
with  men  with  whom  he  could  not  really  co-operate.  In  truth, 
England  was  not  prepared  for  a  prime  minister  as  liberal  as 
Fox.     Seeds  of  reform  were  germinating  there  in  the  latter 
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part  of  the  l^t  century.  Our  revolution  would  have  brought 
them  into  vigorous  existence,  had  it  not  been  for  that  of 
France,  which  checked,  at  least  for  fifty  years,  the  progress 
of  liberty  in  England.  Fox  belonged,  by  right,  to  the  year 
1830.  The  tendencies  of  his  nature  would  have  overcome 
the  aristocratic  bias  of  his  birth  and  position.  He  would 
have  made  a  bolder  and  better  whig  than  any  of  the  present 
day ;  but  he  was  half  a  century  too  early ;  he  was  obliged' 
to  yield  to  Pitt,  backed,  as  the  latter  was,  by  the  anti-revo- 
lutionary prejudices  of  the  day. 

The  only  considerable  act  of  this  government  (but  it  is 
one  that  must  ever  render  their  accession  to  power  memo- 
rable) was  the  abolition  of  the  slave-trade —  "  the  proudly 
adequate  memorial,"  as  Mr.  Mackintosh  calls  it  in  his  me- 
moir of  his  father's  life,  "  of  their  reign." 

In  September,  1806,  Mr.  Fox's  death  took  place.  Parlia- 
ment was  dissolved,  and  Romilly  was  re-elected  for  Green- 
boro'. 

The  only  subjects  of  general  interest,  not  connected  di- 
rectly with  his  profession,  which  about  this  time  occupied  his 
attention,  were,  the  diminution  of  the  severity  of  military 
punishment ;  the  discontinuance  of  lotteries,  as  a  mode  of 
raising  revenue  ;  and  the  enlistment  of  soldiers  for  a  short 
fixed  term  of  years,  instead  of  an  indefinite  time. 

In  March,  1807,  the  ministry  was  dismissed ;  upon  which 
he  observes : 

"  I  have  some  satisfaction,  now  the  ministers  are  out,  in  reject- 
ing that  I  have  never  asked  them  for  a  sins^le  fevor.  There  was 
one  thing  which  I  very  much  wished  for,  and  it  is  such  a  trifle  that 
I  take  it  for  granted,  if  I  had  asked  Lord  Moira  (the  master  of  the 
ordnance)  for  it,  it  would  have  been  done  for  me  immediately.  It 
was  only  to  get  my  brother's  youngest  son  into  the  military  academy 
at  Woolwich.  However,  I  did  not  ask  for  it ;  and,  to  the  poor 
boy's  great  disappointment,  it  is  not  done." — Vol.  ii.,  p.  190. 

Parliament  was  dissolved  immediately  afterward,  and 
Romilly  had  himself  returned  for  Horsham,  a  borough  in 
the  control  of  the  duke  of  Norfolk,  in  May,  1S07.  For  this 
seat  he  paid  .£2000,  which  transaction  he  thus  explains : 

**  This  buying  of  seats  is  detestable ;  and  yet,  it  is  almost  the 
only  way  in  which  one  in  my  situation,  who  is  resolved  to  be  an 
independent  man,  can  get  into  parHament.    To  come  in  by  a  popu- 
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lar  election,  in  the  present  state  of  tbe  representation,  is  quite  im- 
possible ;  to  be  placed  there  by  some  great  lord,  and  to  vote  as  he 
shall  direct,  is  to  be  in  a  state  of  complete  dependance ;  and  noth- 
ing hardly  remains  but  to  owe  a  seat  to  the  sacrifice  of  a  part  of 
one's  fortune.  It  is  true,  that  many  men  who  buy  seats,  do  it  as  a 
matter  of  pecuniary  speculation ;  as  a  profitable  way  of  employing 
their  money ;  they  carry  on  a  political  trade ;  they  buy  their  seats 
and  sell  their  votes.  For  myself,  I  can  truly  say,  that,  by  giving 
money  for  a  seat,  I  shall  make  a  sacrifice  of  my  private  property, 
merely  that  I  may  be  enabled  to  save  the  public.  I  know  what 
danger  th6re  is  of  men's  disguising  from  themselves  the  real  mo- 
tives of  their  actions ;  but  it  really  does  appear  to  me,  that  it  is 
from  this  motive  alone  that  I  act." — Vol.  ii.,  p.  201. 

From  this  period,  Romilly  sat  oq  the  opposition  benches. 
The  whigs,  firom  this  time  till  1830,  baa  no  share  in  the 
government,  and  he  died  twelve  years  before  they  came  into 
power. 

Durina;  this  period,  from  1807  to  1818,  the  country  was 
occupied,  almost  entirely,  with  the  external  struggle.  The 
internal  history  of  England,  for  the  first  twenty  years  of  the 
present  century,  is  indeed  one  of  extremely  little  mterest.  Sir 
Francis  Burdett's  imprisonment  and  the  Manchester  mobs 
are  almost  the  only  events  of  any  consequence  whatever ; 
so  little  were  the  questions  of  internal  reform  agitated.  The 
subjects  of  parliamentary  reform  and  catholic  emancipation 
were,  however,  brought  up  two  or  three  times,  only  to  be 
voted  down;  and  on  these  occasions,  we  always  find  Ro- 
milly in  the  minority. 

His  cautious  temper,  and  the  practical  habits  of  his  mind, 
however,  would  at  any  time  have  kept  him  among  moderate 
and  deliberate  reformers.  With  Cartwright,  he  appears  to 
have  had  no  great  sympathy ;  and  for  Cobbett,  he  evidently 
entertained  an  unmixed  horror. 

One  of  the  most  interesting  subjects  which  came  up 
about  this  time  in  parliament^,  was,  the  examination  of 
the  conduct  of  the  duke  of  York,  then  commander-in-chief. 
In  January,  1809,  Gwyllim  Lloyd  Wardle,  colonel  of  mi- 
litia, and  member  of  parliament,  called  the  attention  of 
the  bouse  of  commons  to  an  establishment  of  the  com- 
mander-in-chief, which  consisted  of  a  splendid  house  in 
Gloucester  place,  a  variety  of  carriages,  and  a  long  retinue 
of  servants,  commenced  in  the  year  1803 ;  and  at  the  head 
of  which  was  placed  a  woman,  known  as  Mrs.  Mary  Anne 
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Clarke.  He  moved  for  the  appointment  of  a  committee  to 
investigate  the  conduct  of  the  duke  with  regard  to  promo- 
tions, exchanges,  and  appointments  to  command  in  the  army, 
and  raising  levies  for  it. 

A  committee,  consisting  of  the  whole  house,  was  ap- 
pointed. The  proceedings  extended  from  the  twenty-sixth 
of  January  to  the  twentieth  of  March. 

The  inquiry  was  divided  into  two  heads : 

First.  The  connexion  of  Mrs.  Clarke  with  the  persons  who 
paid,  or  promised  to  pay,  money  for  promotions  or  appoint- 
ments in  the  army. 

Second.  The  acquaintance  of  the  commander-in-chief  with 
the  secret  transactions  of  Mrs.  Clarke,  with  those  persons, 
and  his  participation  in  her  gains. 

The  first  was  proved  beyond  a  doubt,  by  an  immense  mass 
of  evidence. 

The  second  depended  mainly  on  Mrs.  Clarke's  testimony. 

It  appeared  that  Captain  Tonyn  was  promoted  to  a  majority 
in  the  thirty-first  from  the  forty-eighth.  For  this,  he  was  to 
pay  Mrs.  Clarke  five  hundred  pounds,  on  being  gazetted.  At 
this  time,  the  regulated  difference  between  a  company  and  a 
majority  was  eleven  hundred  pounds,  so  that  Captain  Tonyn 
saved  six  hundred  pounds  by  the  operation. 

It  appeared  farther,  that  the  duke  wrote  Mrs.  Clarke  a  note, 
saying,  "  Tonyn  will  be  this  night  gazetted."  Miss  Mary  Ann 
Taylor,  a  friend  of  Mrs.  Clarke,  testified,  that  the  duke  said 
in  her  presence,  to  Mrs.  Clarke,  "  lam  continually  worried  by 
Colonel  French;  —  he  worries  me  continually  about  the  levy 
business,  and  is  always  wanting  something  more  in  his  own 
favor.  How  does  he  behave  to  you,  darUng  ?"  Mrs.  Clarke 
said,  "Middling — not  very  well;"  on  which  the  duke 
said,  "  Master  French  must  mind  what  he  is  about,  or  I  will 
cut  him  up,  and  his  levy  too." 

On  the  twenty-third  of  February,  1809,  the  duke  of  York 
wrote  a  letter  to  the  speaker,  denying,  on  his  honor  as  a 
prince,  all  participation  in  Mrs.  Clarke's  practices,  and  the 
slightest  knowledge  or  suspicion  that  they  existed  at  all, 
while  he  regretted  and  lamented  that  a  connexion  should 
have  existed  which  had  thus  exposed  his  character  to  ani- 
madversion. 

Wardle  moved,  that  the  duke  should  be  deprived  of  the 
command  of  the  army. 

The  house,  on  the  seventeenth  of  March,  passed  a  resolu- 
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tion,  to  a  certain  degree  exculpating  the  duke  of  York,  and 
he  then  resigned. 

Mrs.  Clarke  was  repeatedly  examined  at  the  bar  of  the 
house,  and,  says  one  of  the  chroniclers  of  the  day,  "  by  the 
readiness  and  smartness  of  her  answers  to  an  infinitude  of 
questions,  sometimes  gave  a  de^ee  of  relief  to  the  long  and 
wearisome  sitting  of  a  protracted  examination." 

Wilberforce  says,  in  the  year  1809 :  "  House  examining 
Mrs.  Clarke  for  two  hours,  in  the  Old  Bailey  way.  She,  ele- 
gantly dressed,  consummately  impudent,  and  very  clever, 
clearly  got  the  better  in  the  tussle." 

Of  all  this  disgusting  business,  Sir  Samuel  Romilly's  ac- 
count is  as  follows : 

"  Entertaining  a  very  strong  opinion  aeainst  Perceval's  proposed 
resolution,  (exculpatory  of  the  duke,)  and  in  favor  of  Wardle's  ad- 
dress, I  thought  It  my  duty  to  express  that  opinion ;  and  I  did  it, 
to-day,  to  the  best  of  my  ability,  and  in  a  way  which  seemed  to 
make  some  impression  on  the  house.  I  knew  very  well  that  in 
taking  this  part,  I  was  not  acting  much  more  agreeably  to  the  late 
than  to  the  present  ministry ;  and  that  I  was  provoking  the  strongest 
resentment  of  all  the  persons  upon  whom  my  ever  being  in  otnce 
must  depend.  The  kmg  took  the  strongest  possible  interest  for 
the  duke.  The  prince  of  Wales  had,  in  a  letter  written  to  Adam, 
at  the  moment  of  the  matter  being  first  brought  before  the  house, 
and  which  Adam  showed  me,  stated  that  he  considered  an  attack 
upon  the  duke  as  an  attack  upon  himself.    *     *     * 

"  I  had  fully  considered  all  this,  when  I  determined  not  to  shrink 
from  my  duty,  and  to  give  my  most  sincere  opinion  to  the  house. 
I  have  been  told  by  several  persons  that,  alter  making  such  a 
speech,  I  must  give  up  all  hopes  of  ever  being  chancellor.  I  am 
not  quite  sure  of  that ;  but  of  thb  I  think  I  mav  be  sure,  that  if 
ever,  after  the  part  I  have  now  taken,  I  should  be  raised  to  that 
situation,  it  vnll  not  be  in  expectation  that  I  shall  act  in  it  otherwise 
than  as  an  honest  man.  It  certainly  is  not  probable  that  T  should 
receive  such  a  promotion ;  nothing,  perhaps,  can  be  more  impro- 
bable ;  but  if,  contrary  to  all  expectation,  it  should  happen,  the 
promotion  will  be  more  honorable  to  myself,  and  more  honorable 
to  the  person  to  whom  I  shall  be  indebted  for  it,  than  it  possibly 
could  have  been  if,  upon  this  occasion,  I  had  adopted  a  different 
line  of  conduct" — Vol.  ii.,  pp.  267  and  269. 

Mackintosh  correctly  appreciated  this  conduct.  In  a  letter 
written  by  him  to  a  friend  m  England,  (he  was  then  in  India,) 
he  speaks  of  it  thus : 

"  *  I  envy  Ronrilly  neither  hb  fortune  nor  his  fame,  though  I  am 
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likely  to  be  poor  and  obscure  enough,  but  I  do  envy  him  so  noble 
an  opportunity  of  proving  his  disinterestedness.  If  his  character 
had  been  in  the  slightest  degree  that  of  a  demagogue,  his  conduct 
might  have  been  ambiguous ;  but,  vrith  his  habits,  it  can  be  consi- 
dered only  as  a  sacrifice  of  the  highest  objects  of  ambition  to  the 
mere  dictates  of  conscience.  I  speak  so,  because,  though  I  trust 
that  he  will  not  lose  the  great  seal,  yet  I  am  sure  he  considered 
himself  as  sacrificing  it ;  and,  to  view  it  in  any  other  light,  would 
be  to  rob  him  of  the  fame  which  he  deserves. 

"  *  I  beg  you  to  communicate,  either  directly  or  indirectly,  to 
Romilly,  my  sentiments  on  his  conduct ;  and  remember  that  my 
anxiety  is  not  to  do  him  any  honor,  but  to  do  myself  justice.'  ** — 
Note,  p.  270. 

In  the  summer  and  autumn  of  1811,  when  the  life  of 
George  III.  was  thought  to  be  very  precarious,  and  a  disso- 
lution of  parliament  was  expected,  Komilly  wis  solicited  by 
both  Middlesex  and  Bristol  to  be  candidate  at  the  expense  of 
thle  electors. 

In  Middlesex,  however,  ihey  required  a  pledge  as  to  his 
opinion  on  parliamentary  reform,  and  this  he  peremptorily 
refused  to  give.  At  Bnstol  he  declined  soliciting  the  votes 
in  person,  but  accepted  the  nomination,  and  consented  to 
make  a  visit  to  the  place. 

Shortly  after  Perceval's  death,  in  1812,  parliament  was 
dissolved,  and  the  election  came  on.  Rbmilly  was  defeated. 
He  made  his  farewell  to  the  electors  in  a  speech,  of  which 
he  says : 

"  There  was  certainly  nothing  in  this  speech  at  all  calculated  to 
excite  the  passions,  and  I  know  not  to  what  cause  is  to  be  ascribed 
the  effect  which  it  produced  j  but  it  is  certain,  that  before  I  got  to 
the  conclusion,  I  saw  the  tears  streaming  dovni  the  cheeks  of  many 
of  my  hearers.  From  the  Guildhall,  I  retired,  as  usual,  to  the  Bush 
Tavern,  and  there,  in  a  few  words,  addressed  the  electors.  I 
then  returned  thanks  to  my  committee,  and  inmiediately^  proceeded 
to  the  mayor's  house  in  his  carriage,  which  was  waitmg  for  me. 
The  people  pressed  round  me  to  shake  hands  with  me,  and  to  take 
leave  of  me.  They  took  the  horses  from  the  carriage  and  drew  me 
home ;  and  again,  as  I  came  out  of  the  carriage,  a  hundred  hands 
were  held  out  to  be  pressed  in  mine,  and  the  eyes  of  many  were 
suffused  with  tears.  I  am  aware,  while  I  am  vmting  this,  of  the 
ridicule  which  it  may  provoke ;  but  yet  it  contains  nothing  more 
than  a  plain  and  unexaggerated  statement  of  the  fact. 

"  It  has  been  observed,  that  any  person  who  wishes  to  hear  what 
harm  can  be  said  of  him,  has  only  tp  declare  himself  a  candidate  at 
some  popular  election.     With  me  the  reverse  of  this  observation 
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lias  been  the  case ;  and  I  seem  to  have  been  a  candidate  only  to 
hear  the  good  which,  on  no  other  occasion,  could  any  persons  have 
-ventured  to  say  of  me.  Even  my  opponents  have,  during  the 
whole  of  the  contest,  spoken  v^ell  of  me." — Vol.  ii.,  pp.  61, 62. 

Romilly  did  not  long  remain  out  of  parliament.  The  duke 
of  Norfolk  brought  him  in  for  his  borough,  Arundel.  The 
purchase  of  seats  had  been  rendered  illegal  by  a  bill  passed 
shortly  before,  so  as  to  make  it  impossible  for  any  person  in 
Eomilly's  situation,  not  the  owner  of  a  borough,  to  come  into 
parliament,  except  as  the  nominee  of  some  third  person, 
for  the  expenses  of  the  county  elections,  and  of  those  of  the 
large  cities,  were  such  as  to  put  them  entirely  beyond  the 
reach  of  ordinary  fortunes.  In  the  Yorkshire  election  for 
1807,  Wilberforce's  expenses  exceeded  $100,000.  Those  of 
Lord  Milton  and  Lascelles  upward  of  a  million.  It  is 
scarcely  credible. — Wilberforce^s  Memoirs j  vol.  iv.,  p.  336. 

On  this  subject  Romilly  says : 

*'  The  objection  to  coming  into  parliament  upon  the  nomination 
of  some  nobleman,  or  other  great  landed  proprietor,  is,  that  you 
come  in  shackled  with  his  political  opinions  and  subservient  to  his 
will ;  but,  after  the  part  that  I  have  already  acted  in  parliament,  no 
doubt  can  be  entertained  that  the  duke  of  Norfolk  is  quite  sin- 
cere in  telling  me  that  I  shall  be  quite  independent  of  him ;  and 
no  person  will,  I  believe,  suspect  me  of  intending  to  speak  and  vote 
on  any  question  merely  as  the  duke  may  wish,  and  not  according 
to  my  own  judgment  and  conscience." — Vol.  iii.,  p.  73. 

It  is  altogether  impossible  for  us  closely  to  follow  Sir 
Samuel  Romilly  through  the  remainder  of  his  parliamentary 
career.  It  will  be  found  of  a  beauty  and  consistency  in  per- 
fect keeping  with  what  we  have  already  sketched. 

In  June,  1818,  parliament  was  dissolved,  and  the  whigs  of 
Westminster  called  upon  him  to  stand  as  their  candidate. 
This,  if  not  the  largest,  was  the  most  important  constituency 
in  England  before  the  reform  bill.     Romilly  replied : 

**  If  it  should  be  the  pleasure  of  a  majority  of  the  electors,  without 
any  solicitation  or  interference  on  my  part,  to  choose  me  for  one  of 
their  representatives,  I  shall  think  that  the  highest  honor  has  been 
conferred  on  me,  that  it  was  possible  for  me  to  attain.  I  shall  be 
proud  to  accept  such  an  honor,  and  I  shall  endeavor  to  discharge, 
to  the  best  of  my  abilities,  the  important  duties  which  it  will  impose 
upon  me." — ^Vol.  iii.,  p.  358. 
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The  contest  was  a  very  warm  one.  He  was  opposed  by 
the  radicals,  and  by  his  old  friend  Bentham,  among  others. 

The  election  closed  on  the  fourth  of  July,  1818.  The  state  of 
the  poll  was — RomiUy ,  5339  —  Burdett,  6238  —  Maxwell, 
4808 — Hunt,  84.  He  led,  as  it  appears,  Burdett,  then  the 
idol  of  the  English  reformers.  But,  alas !  this  seat  he  never 
filled.  We  have  thus,  very  hastily,  gone  over  the  principal 
events  of  Sir  Samuel  Romilly's  parliamentary  life.  We  have 
spoken  of  this  first,  because  his  legal  career,  if  not  more 
honorable  or  admirable,  is,  in  many  respects,  more  brilliant 
and  important ;  and  to  this  we  now  turn. 

In  the  spring  of  1783,  as  we  have  said,  RomiUy  was  called 
to  the  bar,  and,  in  1784,  first  went  upon  the  circuit.  He 
was  then  twenty-eight  years  of  age.  "  All  circuits,"  he 
says,  "  were  indifferent  to  me,  for  1  have  no  friends  or  con- 
nexions on  any  one  of  them." 

For  several  years,  as  we  have  already  noticed,  he  says,  he 
had  no  occasion  to  open  his  lips  in  court,  although  he  was 
soon  employed  to  draw  chancery  pleadings.  His  success 
was  undoubtedly  very  gradual.  There  are,  unfortunately,  in 
these  volumes,  no  materials  to  trace  his  professional  success, 
and  we  have  had  the  curiosity  to  look  at  the  reports.  The  fourth 
volume  of  Term  Reports  contains  the  cases  argued  in  Banco 
Regis  for  1790,  '91,  and  '92.  In  these  three  years,  Romilly's 
name  only  occurs  twice  ;  one  in  Rex  vs.  Eatmgton,  p.  177,  a 
pauper  settlement  case ;  and  again,  Munt  t;^.  Stokes,  p.  661, 
when  we  find  him  opposed  to  Law,  afterward  as  Lord  El- 
lenborough,  chief  justice  of  the  king's  bench. 

The  fost  of  Vesey  junior's  Reports  contains  the  cases  in 
the  court  of  chancery  for  1790,  '91,  and  '92,  but  Romilly's  name 
we  can  find  but  once,  in  Brodie  vs.  St.  Paul,  p.  326. 

Subsequently  to  this,  his  rise  at  the  chancery  bar  must  have 
been  more  rapid.  In  1800,  he  was  appointed  king's  counsel, 
and  his  success  must  then  have  been  certain. 

In  one  of  his  beautiful  letters  addressed  to  C,  but  really 
to  himself,  and  dated  1801,  he  says,  "  Though  I  never 
entertained  any  doubt  that  the  rank  of  king's  counsel  would 
be  of  great  advantage  to  you,  I  did  not  foresee  that  your  pro- 
gress would  be  so  rapid.  It  was  not  indeed  to  be  foreseen, 
nor  could  it  possibly  have  hapjjened,  but  for  the  late  unex- 
pected changes  in  the  administration,  which,  by  removing 
the  attorney-general  (Sir  John  Mitford,  afterward  Lord 
Redesdale)  and  soh'citor-general  (Sir  William  Grant)  fitjm 
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your  court,  forced  a  great  deal  of  business  into  a  new  channel." 
Mitford  was  made  speaker  of  the  house  of  commons,  and  Grant, 
master  of  the  rolls,  m  April,  1801,  and  Romilly  was  thus  freed 
from  the  formidable  rivalry  of  these  great  lawyers. 

In  the  sixth  volume  of  Vesey ,  covering  the  years  1801  and 
1802,  he  appears  engaged  in  about  half  the  causes  reported, 
on  one  side  or  the  other. 

From  this  time,  indeed,  the  woolsack  was  within  his  reach, 
and  it  depended  on  himself  to  obtain  it.  That  he  did  not 
underrate  the  importance  of  the  prize  within  his  reach,  is  very 
obvious.  In  this  same  admirable  letter,  he  says,  '<  In  the 
present  state  of  society,  I  know  of  no  situation  in  which  an 
mdividual  can  have  a  greater  influence  on  the  happiness  of 
mankind  than  that  of  a  chancellor  of  England."  Knowing, 
then,  how  highly  Romilly  valued  the  honors  of  his  profession, 
we  can  better  appreciate  the  independence  which  marked  his 
whole  career. 

The  prince  of  Wales  made  repeated  efforts  to  attach  him 
to  his  person,  but  we  have  seen  how  steadfastly  he  rejected 
them,  and  how  he  threw  all  his  weight  into  the  scale  against 
the  prince's  favorite  brother,  the  duke  of  York,  in  the  matter 
of  Mrs.  Clarke.  With  hke  firmness,  in  1813,  he  refused 
to  see  the  prince  on  the  subject  of  the  princess  of  Wales  ;  "  it 
appeared  to  him  to  be  very  unconstitutional  for  the  sovereign 
to  advise  with  any  person  but  his  ministers  on  any  public 
matter." 

He,  beyond  a  doubt,  sacrificed  the  highest  prize  in  his  pro- 
fession to  his  integrity ;  but  this  had  no  effect  on  his  practice. 
It  became  very  great  and  very  lucrative.  He  speaks  of  it 
as  worth  eight  or  nine  thousand  pounds  per  annum,  and  he, 
unquestionably,  made  a  fortune  by  his  unremitted  exertions. 
In  1805,  when  the  Fox  and  Grenville  ministry  came  into 
power,  he  was  made,  as  we  have  already  stated,  soUcitor- 
general,  in  the  place  of  Sir  Vicary  Gibbs,  which  place  he 
Held  two  years — this  is  the  only  official  rank  he  at  any  time 
held. 

Shortly  after  he  came  into  parliament,  and  while  he  held 
this  appointment,  he  was  appointed  one  of  the  managers  in 
the  case  of  Lord  Melville's  impeachment. 

This  peer  (Henry  Dundas)  had  been  impeached  for  corrup- 
tion in  tne  office  of  treasurer  of  the  navy.  He  was,  unques- 
tionably, guilty  of  culpable  negligence  and  of  criminal  indul- 
gence to  his  subordinates,  if  noming  worse.  He  was  obliged  to 
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resign  his  place  as  first  lord  of  the  admiralty,  and  his  name 
was  struck  from  the  privy  council ;  but  he  was  acquitted  ott 
the  impeachment. 

Romilly  summed  up  before  the  lords,  and  the  memoir  of 
him,  published  by  the  society  for  the  diffusion  of  useful  know- 
ledge, which  appears  to  have  been  prepared  by  some  person 
intimate  with  his  life,  states  that  the  effect  of  his  speech  was- 
greatly  impaired  by  the  feebleness  of  his  voice. 

Romilly  had,  before  this  period,  entirely  abandoned  the 
courts  of  law,  though  at  what  precise  period  does  not  appear. 

His  practice  in  the  court  of  chancery  became  enormous. 
The  nineteenth  volume  of  Vesey  contains  reports  for  the  years 
1809  and  1810,  and  it  appears  that  in  three  out  of  every  four 
of  the  cases  he  was  engaged  on  one  side  or  the  other — a,n 
extent  of  practice,  for  a  person  not  holding  office,  we  appre- 
hend, altogether  unprecedented. 

He  subsequently,  towards  the  close  of  his  life,  withdrew 
from  the  practice  of  the  rolls,  and  reserved  himself  altogether 
for  the  court  of  chancery. 

This  was  determined  by  the  resignation  of  Sir  William 
Grant,  and  the  appointment  of  Sir  Thomas  Plumer,  of  whoni^ 
he  says,  (p.  396,)  "  Plumer  has  great  anxiety  to  do  the  duties 
of  his  office  to  the  satisfaction  of  every  one,  and  most  bene- 
ficially for  the  suitors ;  but  they  are  duties  which  he  is  wholly 
incapable  of  discharging.'* 

These  volumes  contain  no  record  of  Sir  Samuel's  manner  at 
the  bar,  but  we  have,  fortunately,  ibe  testimony  of  a  frequent 
witness  of  his  exertions — Lord  Brougham — who  thus  speaks 
of  him :  "  If  a  more  distinct  account  be  desired  of  his  eloquence, 
it  may  be  said  that  it  united  all  the  more  severe  graces  of  oratory , 
both  as  regard  s  the  manner  and  the  substance.  No  man  argued 
more  closely  when  the  understanding  was  to  be  addressed ;  no 
man  declaimed  more  powerfully  when  indignation  was  to  be 
roused  or  the  feelings  moved.  His  language  was  choice  and 
pure ;  his  powers  of  mvective  resembled  rather  the  grave  autho- 
rity with  which  the  judge  puts  down  a  contempt,  or  punishes  an 
oflfender,  than  the  attack  of  an  advocate  against  his  adversary 
and  his  equal.  Hi  s  imagination  was  the  minister  whose  servi- 
ces were  rarely  required,  and  whose  mastery  was  never  for  an 
instant  admitted.  His  sarcasm  was  tremendowj  nor  always  very 
sparingly  employed.  His  manner  was  perfect  in  voice,  in 
figure,  in  a  countenance  of  singular  beauty  and  dignity ;  nor 
was  any  thing  in  his  oratory  more  striking  or  more  effective 
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than  the  heartfelt  sincerity  which  it  throughout  displayed  in 
topic,  in  diction,  in  tone,  in  look,  in  gesture.  His  capacity 
was  of  the  highest  order.  An  extraordinary  reach  of  thought; 
great  powers  of  attention  and  close  reasoning ;  a  memory 
quick  and  retentive ;  a  fancy  eminently  brilliant,  but  kept  in 
perfect  discipline  by  his  judgment  and  his  taste,  which  was 
nice,  cultivated,  and  severe,  without  any  of  the  squeamishness 
so  fatal  to  vigor ;  these  were  the  qualities  which,  under  the 
guidance  of  the  most  persevering  industry,  and  with  the  sti- 
mulus of  a  lofty  ambition,  rendered  him  unquestionably  the 
first  advocate,  and  the  most  profound  lawyer,  of  the  age  he 
flourished  in." 

The  line  we  have  italicised  is  the  only  one  for  which  we 
were  not  prepared— there  is  hardly  a  line  of  sarcasm  in  these 
pages.  His  standing  at  the  bar  is  very  evident  from  the 
familiar  terms  on  which  he  appears  to  have  been  with  such 
men  as  Eldon  and  EUenborough,  greatly  above  him  in  rank, 
and  constantly  opposed  to  him  on  all  questions  of  policy.* 

Romilly's  devotion  to  business  was  undoubtedly  intense. 
Wilberforce,  writing  to  Stephens  in  1822,  (vol.  v.,  p.  136,) 
says — "  I  am  strongly  impressed  by  the  recollection  of  your 
endeavors  to  prevail  on  the  lawyers  to  give  up  Sunday  con- 
sultations, in  which  poor  Romilly  would  not  concur.  If  he 
had  suffered  his  mind  to  enjoy  such  occasional  remissions,  it 
is  highly  probable  the  strings  would  never  have  snapped  as 
they  did  irom  over-tension."  And  yet  Wilberforce  also  says, 
p.  341 — "  One  of  the  most  remarkable  things  about  Romilly 
was,  that  though  he  had  an  immense  quantity  of  business,  he 
always  seemed  an  idle  man.  If  you  had  not  known  who 
and  what  he  was,  you  would  have  said,  •  He  is  a  remarkably 
gentlemanlike,  pleasant  man,  I  suppose,  poor  fellow,  he  has 
no  business;'  for  he  would  stand  at  the  bar  of  the  house,  and  chat 
with  you,  and  talk  over  the  last  novel,  with  which  he  was  as 
well  acquainted  as  if  he  had  nothing  else  to  think  about."  ^ 

These  are  all  the  meager  facts  we  can  put  together  of  this 
pre-eminently  brilliant  legal  career — ^this  is  the  language  in 
which  he  speaks  of  his  fortune  and  his  wishes  in  1817  : 

*  A  little  work  entitled,  "  CriticiBmB  on  the  Bar,"  by  Amicus  Curiat,  (1819,)  a 
republication  of  several  essays,  originally  appearing  in  the  Ejcaminer,  contains  a 
labored  descriplion  of  Sir  Samuel :  "  With  regard  to  personal  aggrandizement  he 
had  left  nothing  to  wish— title  and  office  woutd  have  diminished  instead  of  adding 
to  his  reputation ;  to  be  chancellor  would  have  been  less  tkan  to  be  Romilut. 

NO.  XV, — ^voL.  vni.  4 
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''I  have  giren  a  closer  attmidance  in  the  house  of  oonnnons,  end 
have  taken  a  greater  part  in  the  debates  durinj^  this  session,  thao  I 
have  done  in  any  preceding  one.     The  exertions  I  have  made,  to 
my  own  very  great  peraonaf  inconvenience,  and  to  the  great  inter- 
ruption of  my  professional  occupations,  and  consequently  with  no 
small  pecuniary  sacrifices,  will,  I  make  no  doubt,  be  ascribed  by 
many  persons,  to  an  eager  desire  to  turn  out  the  present  administra- 
tion, and  to  obtain  for  myself  the  office  of  lord  chancellor,  to  which, 
it  may  naturally  enough  be  supposed,  that  I  should,  in  such  an  event, 
aspire.     How  little  do  those  who  ascribe  my  conduct  to  such 
motives  know  me  !     With  the  utnoost  sincerity,  I  can  declare  that 
I  have  no  such  ambition.     I  am  deeply  impressed  with  the  convic- 
tion that  that  high  station  would  add  nothing  to  my  happiness,  or 
even  to  my  reputation.    Already  I  have  attained  the  very  summit 
of  my  wishes.     The  happiness  of  my  present  condition  cannot  be 
increased :  it  may  be  essentially  impaired.     I  am  at  the  present 
moment  completely  independent  both .  of  the  favors  and  of  die 
frowns  of  government.     The  large  income  which  I   enjoy,  and 
which  is  equal  to  all  my  wishes,  has  been  entirely  produced  by  my 
own  industry  and  exertion ;  for  no  portion  of  it  am  I  indebted  to 
the  crown ;  of  no  particle  of  it  is  it  in  the  power  of  the  crown  to 
deprive  me.     The  labors  of  my  profession,  great  as  they  are,  yet 
leave  me  some  leisure  both  for  domestic  and  even  for  literary  en- 
joyments.    In  those  enjoyments — in  the  retirement  of  my  study — 
m  the  bosom  of  my  family — in  the  afiection  of  my  relations —  in 
die  kindness  of  my  friends — in  the  good  will  of  my  fellow  citizens 
—  in  the  uncourted  popularity  which  I  know  that  I  enjoy,  I  find  all 
die  good  diat  human  life  can  supply;  and  I  am  not,  whatever  others 
may  think  of  me,  so  blinded  oy  a  preposterous  ambition  as  to 
change,  or  even  to  risk, 

'  These  sacred  and  homefelt  delights — 
This  sober  certainty  of  waking  bliss,' 

for  the  pomp,  and  parade,  and  splendid  restraints  of  office ;  for  the 
homage  and  applause  of  devoted  but  interested  dependants;  for 
diat  admiration  which  the  splendor  of  a  high  station,  by  whomsoever 
possessed,  is  always  certain  to  command ;  and  for  a  much  larger, 
Dtft  precarious  income,  which  must  bring  with  it  the  necessity  of  a 
much  larger  expense.  The  highest  office  and  the  greatest  dignity 
diat  die  crown  has  to  bestow  might  make  me  miserable  :  it  is  im- 
possible that  it  could  render  me  happier  than  I  already  am.  One 
great  source  of  misery  to  me  in  such  a  situation,  the  public,  and 
even  my  most  intimate  friends,  little  suspect;  it  is  the  conscious- 
ness that  I  am  not  qualified  to  discharge  properly  its  most  important 
dudes.  I  have  neither  that  knowledge  in  my  profession,  nor  those 
gif^  of  nature,  which  such  dudes  demand.  Destitute  of  all  talents, 
I  know  that  I  am  not     The  faculdes  which  I  do  possess,  I  believe 
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I  fblly  and  jastly  appreciate ;  but  in  those  which  are  most  essential 
to  a  ju<lge — in  ^rength  of  memory,  and  in  the  power  of  fixins 
the  attention  on  one  single  object,  and  abstracting  the  mind  from  afi 
other  considerations,  I  know  myself  to  be  most  lapientably  and 
irremediably  deficient.  Oflen,  in  earlier  life,  when  I  was  looking 
up  to  that  eminent  station,  as  that  to  which  I  might  one  day  be 
raised,  and  when  I  was  planning,  and  enjoying,  by  anticipation, 
essential  reforms  to  be  effected,  and  beneficial  laws  to  be  passed, 
I  have  been  haunted  by  a  deep  sense  of  my  disqualifications;  and, 
contrasting  these  with  the  erroneous  opinions  which  others  enter* 
taiued  of  me,  I  have  thought  how  soon,  if  I  were  seated  on  the 
bench,  I  should  undeceive  my  too  partial  friends  and  a  mistaken 
public ;  and  with  what  truth  there  might  be  said  of  me,  something 
of  the  same  kind  as  was  observed  of  Galba — *  Omnium  consensu 
capax  Imperii f  nisi  imperauet,^  "  —  Vol.  iii.,  p.  301. 

While  on  this  matter  of  law,  we  cannot  help  saying  a  word 
on  RoraiUy's  vacations : 

**  Hence  sage,  mysterious  law. 
That  sittest  with  rugged  brow  and  crabbed  look 
O'er  thy  black  letter^  book. 
And  the  nigh^  watching  student  killest  with  care — 
Away  with  thy  dull  train. 

Slow-paced  advice,  surmise,  and  squint-eyed  doubt, 
Dwell  with  the  noisy  rout 
Of  busy  men,  'mid  cities  and  thronged  halls, 
Where  clamor  ceaseless  brawls, 
And  enmity  and  strife  thy  state  sustain; 
But  on  me  thy  blessing  pour — 
Sweet  vacation."* 

Sweet  vacation,  indeed  it  is,  for  an  English  barrister  •— 
count  up  the  holydays.  At  Christmas,  a  week  or  ten  days  j 
at  Easter,  a  week ;  Whitsun,  (June,)  three  days ;  and  last, 
not  least,  "  the  long,"  from  the  twentieth  of  August  to  the  first 
of  November — bona  fide  holydays  —  school-boy  holvdays, 
spent  here,  there,  any  where  —  at  the  most  delightful  seats, 
in  the  most  delightful  country  on  the  face  of  creation.  The 
only  one  that  unites  all  the  luxuries  of  the  rus  et  whs  to- 
gether. Does  it  not  make  an  American  semi-attorney,  semi- 
eounsellor,  solicitor,  advocate,  and  proctor,  sigh  for  a  more 
methodical  arrangement  of  his  Jack-of-all-trade  employment. 

It  is  indeed  true  economy.  It  winds  up  the  system  K>r  the  rest 

•  John  Hall  StaveiiBon. 
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of  the  year.  It  enables  the  lawyer,  for  awhile,  at  least,  to  recruit 
that  wear  and  tear  which  sooner  or  later  breaks  him  up.  Our 
system  of  dragging  on  the  same  gait  year  after  year,  without 
at  the  best,  more  than  a  week  or  ten  days  at  a  time  of  re- 
creation and  renovation,  is  ruinous  to  the  health  and  vigor  of 
both  body  and  mind. 

Thus  much  for  Romilly's  career  as  a  lawyer ;  the  notice 
of  it  is  necessarily  brief  and  imperfect.  All  the  means 
of  achieving  legal  greatness  are  like  the  foundations 
which  upraise  the  ponderous  bridge — lost  to  sight  beneath 
the  tide;  the  laborious  brief — the  careful  collation — the 
painful  annotation — the  hours  of  thought — the  anxious  con- 
sultation— all  these  are  visible  only  in  their  results ;  the  pro- 
cess of  the  work-shop,  which,  after  toil,  protracted  through  the 
best  years  of  life,  turns  out  the  finishea  lawyer,  are  not  to  be 
followed,  are  not  to  be  seen.  "  No  admittance,"  is  written 
over  the  officina  jurisconstdtu 

But  another,  and  the  most  important  branch  of  Romilly's 
labors  is  before  the  world,  and  can  be  traced  from  day  to  day ; 
it  is  that  of  legal  reform. 

The  profession  of  the  law  attssi  ancien  que  la  magistraiure 
avisi  noble  que  la  vertu,  aussi  necessaire  que  1u  justice^  shall 
surely  never  be  spoken  of  otherwise  than  with  respect;  but 
the  mere  lawyer,  who  only  seeks  to  know  the  rule  and  to  ap- 
ply it,  no  matter  what  his  learning  or  ability,  whether  a  Coke 
or  a  Bridoison,  an  Eldon  or  a  Chicaneau,  is  a  very  diflerent 
person  from  him  who  is  equally  studious  to  know  what  the 
science  is,  but  adds  the  farther  ambition,  to  make  it  what  it 
ought  to  be — who  has  an  object  beyond  his  own  aggrandize- 
ment— beyond  the  mere  triumph  of  success — to  make  the 
rule  of  human  life  sure,  plain,  and  just. 

This  was  Romilly's  great  end  and  aim ;  no  better  lawyer,  in 
the  strictest  technical  sense  of  the  word — no  one  more  versed  in 
that  dstrk  and  abstruse  study  which  has  exercised  the  great- 
est minds  of  every  age ;  but  he  had  still  an  object  beyond  ; 
with  him,  the  law,  written  and  unwritten,  was  only  a  means ; 
the  end,  was  the  purifying  and  amendment  of  the  law.  To 
make  the  value  of  his  services,  both  as  a  civil  and  criminal 
reformer,  understood,  it  is  absolutely  necessary  to  recur,  even 
at  the  risk  of  tedium,  to  the  then  state  of  English  jurispru- 
dence. 

One  chapter  of  the  philosophy  of  mind  yet  remains  to  be 
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written— the  metaphysics  of  the  law,  and  particularly  of  the 
English  law. 

There  is  no  more  curious  -vibration  of  the  mental  pendu- 
lum, than  that  which  is  told  in  the  whole  history  of  the  com- 
mon law. 

The  bare  fact,  that  after  a  system  so  highly  finished,  so 
elaborate,  and  yet  so  simple,  and,  as  far  as  regards  the  social 
rights  and  duties,  so  perfect,  as  the  civil  law,  had  existed  — 
"  the  most  perfect  structure  that  ever  was  formed  of  rules  for  clas- 
sifying rights  and  marshalUng  the  remedies  for  wrongs"* — that 
any  portion  of  the  human  race  should  have  reverted  to,  or  origi- 
nated anything  so  complicated,  so  abstruse,  so  barbarous,  as 
the  old  English  law,  statute  and  common — that  any  set  of 
men  should  nave  been  found  with  their  Hunnish  <<  Tiolwmis  Uge$ 
Anglia  mutare^^^  to  reject  the  entire  wisdom  and  experience 
of  a  thousand  years,  is  of  itself,  a  proof,  without  any  astrono- 
mical assistance,  that  other  planets  can  retrograde  as  well  as 
Venus — that  it  is  only  by  slow  and  painful  steps,  and  after, 
frequent  relapses,  that  any  thing  of  permanent  wisdom  and 
virtue  is  attained.  Who  kno>vs  that  our  descendants,  ten 
centuries  hence,  shall  not  be  struggling  under  the  load  of 
some  incubus — half  common  and  half  statute — half  scripta 
and  half  non  scripta^  and  all  nondescript— like  that  from 
which  the  Enceladus  England,  with  many  a  painful  throe,  is 
just  now  liberating  itself. 

We  begin  with  Sir  Samuel  Romilly's  efforts  to  reform  the 
civil  law.  He  did  not,  either  in  this,  or  in  the  penal  code, 
attempt  any  general  and  sweeping  reform  ;  he  was  a  man 
practised  in  the  law,  and  he  went  to  work  like  a  practical 
man  ;  he  took  it  up  piecemeal,  leaving  it  to  his  friend  Ben- 
tham  to  form  a  general  system,  to  lay  down  those  funda- 
mental and  universal  rules  which  it  will  take  centuries,  per- 
haps, to  reduce  to  practice.  In  June,  1806,  almost  immedi- 
ately after  going  into  parliament,  he  brought  in  a  bill  to 
amend  the  bankrupt  law,  to  prevent  the  evils  which  arose  from 
the  honest  transactions  of  a  bankrupt  being  set  aside  by  se- 
cret prior  acts  of  bankruptcy.  The  remedy  he  adopted,  was 
to  declare,  that  all  contracts,  dealings,  etc.,  of  the  bankrupt 
should  be  valid,  notwithstanding  prior  acts  of  bankruptcy,  if 
the  parties  dealing  with  the  bankrupt  had  not  notice  of  such 
acts.   He  says : 

*  Brougham  on  Lord  Mansfield. 
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**  It  k  certainly  not  from  an  abundance  of  leisure  that  I  have  un- 
dertaken this;  for  I  am  obliged  every  day  to  refuse  to  answer  cases 
which  are  brought  to  me,  because  I  have  not  time  to  answer  them.'' 

This  bill,  as  it  shocked  none  of  the  prejudices  of  the  law- 
yers, was  permitted  to  become  a  statute.  His  attention  was 
early  directed  to  the  subject  of  a  registry  of  deeds,  and  at 
vol.  ii.,  p.  175,  he  states  tne  reasons  against  it;  but  atvol.iii., 
p.  171,  It  seems  he  was  in  favor  of  the  plan.  To  those  fa- 
miliar with  our  simple  system  of  records,  any  conveyancing, 
without  something  of  the  same  kind,  appears,  at  first,  almost 
impracticable ;  and,  indeed,  would  be  so,  except  where  pos- 
session for  a  long  space  of  time  was  so  easy  of  proof  as  it 
generally  is  in  England.  The  chief  objection  in  Romilly's 
mind,  seems  to  have  been  the  expense  of  copies.  Here 
they  cost  about  two  dollars.  Why  should  it  be  more  in  Eng- 
land ?  The  plunder  there,  under  the  name  of  fees,  exceeds  all 
human  belief.  Mr.  Field  says,  in  his  recent  pamphlet,  that 
he  has  paid  one  thousand  pounds  to  the  six-clerks'  office  in 
the  last  year — one  office  to  one  office,  five  thousand  dollars 
annually  in  fees  !• 

The  reform  of  the  Scottish  courts  of  justice  attracted  his 
attention,  and  he  suggested  to  West,  the  solicitor-general  for 
Scotland,  that  it  would  be  desirable  to  give  each  litigant  party 
power  to  examine  his  antagonist  upon  oath  viva  voce,  like  any 
other  witness  before  the  jury,  instead  of  being  driven  to  file 
a  bill  of  discovery. 

There  exists  no  rule,  perhaps,  that  exhibits  in  a  stronger 
light  than  this  the  absuruities  that  result  from  the  division 
between  law  and  equity.  At  law  you  cannot  examine  any 
party  to  the  record — ^^no — he  has  an  interest  in  the  suit — 
peremptorily — positively  you  shall  not;  but  equity  says  — 
oh  yes!  if  you  will  remit  all  penalties  and  forfeitures,  and 
file  a  bill  of  discovery,  you  shall  be  allowed  to  have  an 
answer  under  oath ;  you  shall  not  examine  him  viva  voce ;  no, 
you  shall  not  set  eyes  on  him ;  the  court  shall  not  see  him, 
nor  the  jury  either;  nobody  shall  have  a  glimpse  of  him;  but 
vou  may  have  his  answer  on  paper ;  and  then,  after  you 
have  got  it,  (it  will  not  take  more  than    six  months  or  a 

*  A  bill  for  a  general  regiater  of  deeda  was  broueht  in  in  183D  or  1831,  bal 
lost  in  the  oororoona.  —  MilUr  on  the  PresetU  UnseUlid  SUUe  of  the  LaWy  1839. 
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year,)  when  your  cause  is  tried  in  a  court  of  law,  you  may 
read  this  to  the  jury.* 

That  a  chancery  lawyer  should  propose  to  abolish  bills  of 
discovery  is  of  itself  evidence  of  pretty  thorough  emancipa- 
tion from  the  thraldom  of  professional  prejudice. 

In  June,  1807,  he  introduced  a  bill  dispensing  with  die 
rule  which  requires  plaintiffi  in  equity  to  furnish  defendants, 
(if  members  of  parliament,)  with  an  oflBce  copy  of  the  bill, 
which,  by  reason  of  stamps,  put  the  complainant  to  very 
considerable  expense.     This  was  allowed  to  become  a  law. 

In  1816,  when  the  Scotch  jury  bill  came  up  again,  he  sug- 
gested that  a  ma^rity  of  the  jury  might  find  a  verdict,  in- 
stead of  the  entire  twelve  being  starved  into  one  mind. 
Another  instance  how  far  the  lawyer  was  merged  in  the  phi- 
losopher. We  suppose  that  among  unprofessional  men,  who 
have  had  any  opportunity  of  examining  ine  subject,there  cannot 
be  much  diversity  of  opinion  as  to  the  institution  of  the  jury. 
Its  poUtical  face  is  mostly  excellent.  The  notion  of  bringing 
in  tne  country  to  decide  the  rights  of  parties,  so  far  as  the 
facts  are  concerned,  has  had  an  immense  deal  to  do  with 
the  giowth  of  English  liberty.  Indeed  you  can  scarcely  sup* 
pose  any  thing  else  in  a  free  government.  The  jury,  in  our 
democracy,  is  especially  valuable,  as  a  connecting  link  be- 
tween the  poUtical  and  the  judicial  institutions,  between 
the  two  great  powers,  unfortunately  sometimes  hostile,  law 
and  liberty. 

But  as  the  means  of  arriving  at  abstract  absolute  truth, 
Ae  jury,  with  its  hap-hazard  selection,  and  its  compulsory 
unanimity,  is  perhaps  the  most  gothic  absurdity  in  the  world. 
It  has  but  one  solitary  merit,  that  of  securing  impartiality ; 
and  yet  you  get  rid  of  only  one  kind  of  partiality,  that  of  in- 
terest, the  other,  of  prejudice  and  passion,  you  may  find  to 
perfection  in  any  jury-box. 

But  you  do  indeed  select  twelve  imfpartial  men,  indifierent 
and  unbiased,  as  between  the  parties,  and  who,  under  ordi- 
nary circumstances,  cannot  be  approached  by  improp^ 
means,  to  decide  the  question  at  issue.  But  in  every  otner 
respect  how  is  this  "  palladium'*  constituted  —  rogue  or 

*  A  reoent  caae  of  oar  own  illostraies  the  beauty  of  this  operation.  We  had 
occasion  to  examine  a  plaintiff.  If  we  could  ha¥e  subfXBnaed  nim,  like  any  other 
witness,  it  nii^ht  have  cost  five  dollars  possibly:  as  it  was,  we  were  obliged  to 
file  a  bin,  and  it  cost  one  hundred  and  fifty.  In  England  it  might  have  cost  fts 
ina»y  pounds. 
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honest — wise  or  fool,  versed  in  the  matter  out  of  which  the 
controversy  grows,  or  absolutely  ignorant,  all  one  to  the 
Anglo-Saxon  legislator.  If  the  panel  is  short,  you  snap  up 
the  first  vagrant  talesman  you  can  find,  shut  the  twelve,  thus 
composed,  m  a  room  by  themselves,  and  will  take  nothing 
fi-om  them  but  a  unanimous  verdict.  How  got,  whether  by 
lot  or  starvation,  tossing  a  copper,  or  pulling  longs  and  shorts, 
all  one  again  to  your  Anglo-Saxon  lawgiver ;  and  the  result 
of  this  operation  is,  the  vere-dictwn  —  the  truth.  There  is  a 
simple  test  of  all  this ;  would  any  two  private  individuals, 
in  their  senses,  ever  have  hit  upon  this  mode  of  arriving  at 
the  determination  of  a  controversy  between  them.  In  the 
great  unexplored  recesses  of  improvement  there  is  something 
better  than  juries  yet  to  be  discovered. 

In  1808,  on  the  local  militia  bill,  Romilly  spoke  against 
one  of  the  clauses  requiring  an  affidavit,  and  endeavored  to 
impress  on  the  house  the  mischiefs  arising  from  the  freauency 
of  oaths,  how  much  it  tended  to  make  men  think  ligntly  of 
this  obligation,  and  to  increase  perjuries.  His  opposition 
was  unsuccessful  at  the  time ;  but  the  unclean  fowls  about 
him  did  not  entirely  devour  up  the  seed.  An  act  has  re- 
cently been  passed,  (we believe  in  1835,)  substituting  solemn 
declarations  instead  of  affidavits. 

In  1809,  he  brought  in  a  bill  to  extend  the  benefit  of  the 
lords'  act,  to  persons  in  custody,  for  not  paying  money  or 
costs  ordered  to  be  paid  by  courts  of  equity,  and  mtended  to 
eflect  the  discharge  of  paupers  imprisoned  under  these  cir- 
cumstances, which  had  been  overlooked  by  previous  acts. 
The  solicitor-general  told  him  there  were  very  few  such  pri- 
soners ;  but  Romilly  observes,  very  characteristically,  in  his 
diary,  "  If  I  can  procure  liberty  for  only  two  or  three  persons 
every  year  I  shall  be  well  satisfied."  This  also  became  a 
law. 

About  the  same  time  he  brought  in  another  bill  amending 
the  bankrupt  laws,  which  wels  permitted  to  pass  with  some 
amendments. 

In  June,  1811,  he  was  placed  on  a  conmiittee  to  inquire 
into  the  causes  of  the  delays  in  chancery.  He  had  already, 
in  March  1811,  been  placed  on  a  similar  body,  which 
came  to  nothing.  This  also  produced  a  similar  result.  In 
May,  1812,  Taylor,  the  chairman,  moved  that  the  committee 
should  be  instructed  to  examine  barristers  and  solicitors  prac- 
tising in  the  court ;  but  it  was  lost,  by  eighty-four  to  twenty ! 
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The  only  persons  who  could,  by  any  possibility,  throw  any 
light  on  the  subject,  were  excluded;  since  then  repealed 
effi)rt8  at  reform  have  been  made,  but  with  as  little  success.^ 
We  rather  imagine  that  the  inherent  defect  in  the  English  court 
of  chancery,  which  prevents  all  amendment,  is  the  same  as 
in  that  of  New  York — a  want  of  publicity.  And  this  cannot 
be  cured  without  a  total  reorganization  of  the  tribunal.  Pub- 
licity can  only  efiectually  be  given  by  removing  the  cogni- 
zance of  facts  from  the  judge.  A  court,  which  takes  all  its 
proofs  on  paper,  which  sits  virtually  with  closed  doors ;  for, 
where  there  is  no  jury,  and  no  witnesses,  there  will  be  no  au- 
dience ;  such  a  court  will  always  be  crammed  full  of  abuses. 
It  is  with  your  courts  as  with  your  streets  :  open  them,  let 
the  light  pour  in,  and  the  air  blow  through,  and  the  pick- 
pockets, drabs,  all  the  nuisances,  animate  and  inanimate, 
will  seek  some  other  shelter. 

In  1811,  the  project  was  first  started,  which  was  carried 
into  effect  in  1815,  of  creating  a  vice-chancellor.  Romilly 
opposed  it  from  the  be^nning.  In  1812,  he  published  a 
pamphlet  against  it,  entitled,  "  Objections  to  the  project  of 
creating  a  vice-chancellor  of  England.^^  This  was  answered 
by  Lord  Redesdale,  in  a  pamphlet,  which  Romilly  calls  very 
feeble  and  unsatisfactory,  and  to  which  he  replied  in  a  **  Letter 
to  a  noble  lordy^  etc.  We  have  neither  space  nor  inclination  to 
travel  ag£iin  over  this  ground.  But  we  believe  it  is  admitted, 
that  the  creation  of  this  oflSce  has  aflforded  no  effectual  relief 
to  the  suitors  in  the  English  chancery. 

We  have  thus  spoken  of  various  reforms  advocated  by 
Romilly,  with  various  results ;  but  of  that  which  he  urged 
with  the  greatest  pertinacity,  and  at  the  same  time  with  the 
least  immediate  success,  we  have  yet  to  treat. 

It  was  one  of  the  rules  of  that  perfection  of  reason,  hight 
the  common  law,  that  lands  held  in  freehold,  or  fee,  or  abso- 
lutely, were  not  liable  to  pay  the  simple  contract  debts  of  the 
owner,  after  his  death,  and  they  had  passed  into  the  hands 
of  his  heirs.    Unless  the  defunct  freeholder  acknowledged  the 

•  We  have,  while  writing  theae  sheets,  received  from  a  professional  friend  in 
London  a  report  of  evidence  taken  before  a  committee  of  the  lords,  on  a  bill  to 
reorganize  the  court  of  chancery,  in  June  last  The  main  question  is  as  to  in- 
creasing the  inferior  judges  of  the  court.  The  vice-chancellor  attended  as  a  wit- 
ness, and  one  of  their  high  mightinesses  very  solemnly  asks,  "  Does  your  honor 
happen  to  know  how  many  vice-chancellors  there  are  in  the  UniUd  States  of 
America  7"  His  honor,  unfortunately,  did  not  happen  to  be  possessed  of  the  in- 
formation. 
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debt  by  the  mystic  symbol  o(  a  seal,  and  in  that  instrument 
declared  his  intention  to  bind  his  heirs^  the  lands  were,  at 
his  death,  discharged  from  his  obligation,  and  the  heir  or  devi- 
see enjoyed  the  estate  free  from  those  charges  which,  by  every 
rule  of  justice,  should  have  been  first  paid  out  of  it. 

This  rule  of  abominable  injustice  was  the  result  of  the 
feudal  system,  and  of  the  importance  attached,  under  that 
system,  to  real  estate — an  importance  of  which,  on  every  page 
of  the  English  law,  we  see  some  almost  indelible  trace.  This 
rule  Sir  Samuel  Romilly  was  resolved  to  abolish.  In  January, 
1807,  he  sums  up  the  numerous  defects  in  the  English  law, 
so  far  as  it  afibrds  satisfaction  to  a  creditor  out  of  the  property 
of  the  debtor,  in  regard  to  extent,  to  funded  property,  etc.,  etc. ; 
but  then  remarks,  with  his  practical  wisdom,  that  it  would 
be  useless  to  attempt  to  do  all  these  away  at  once,  and  he 
therefore  endeavored  to  do  it  piece-meal.  He  began  by  at- 
tacking the  rule  above  explained. 

It  was  foretold  him,  that  the  "  country  gentlemen,"  those 
incarnate  prejudices,  would  oppose  him  ;  but  he  brought  the 
bill  in.  In  March,  it  was  rejected  by  a  ministerial  vote  of 
sixty-nine  to  forty-seven. 

Romilly  then  made  a  diversion,  and  endeavored  to  cut  off 
the  enemy  in  detail.  In  April  he  brought  in  a  bill  for  the 
same  purpose,  but  confined  it  to  persons  in  trade  ;  to  this  no 
opposition  was  made.  "  Country  gentlemen  had  no  ob- 
jection to  tradesmen  being  made  to  pay  their  debts,  and  the 
bill  became  a  law." — (47  Geo.  III.,  cap.  74.) 

About  this  time  he  went  out  of  oflSce  into  the  ranks  of  op- 
position, and,  as  he  says,  in  1813,  he  was  somewhat  back- 
ward in  proposing  amendments  of  the  law,  knowing,  that  to 
a  member  of  opposition,  success  was  almost  out  of  the  ques- 
tion, and,  thinking  it  possible  that  his  friends  might  again 
come  into  power ;  but,  when  he  abandoned  this  expectation, 
he  recurred  to  the  task,  which  he  calls  the  only  one  likely  to 
be  allotted  him, "  that  of  proposing  useful  measures  with  little 
hope  of  carrying  them." 

In  April,  1814,  he  again  introduced  a  bill  to  subject  fi^e- 
hold  estates  of  persons  who  die  indebted  to  the  payment  of  their 
simple  contract  debts.  It  passed  the  house,  but  was  thrown 
out  m  the  lords,  by  the  united  efforts  of  Lords  EUenborough, 
Eldon,  and  Redesdale. 

In  Febriiary,  1816,  with  his  usual  indefatigable  energy, 
he  again  introduced  the  bill  into  the  house  of  commons, 
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where  it  passed  without  the  slightest  opposition ;  but  it  was 
defeated  in  the  lords  by  the  same  persons. 

In  February,  1816,  again,  and  for  the  last  time,  did  this 
unwearied  reformer  bring  in  the  same  often-rejected  bill.  It 
again  passed  the  commons,  but  was  lost  in  the  lords  on  the 
second  reading. 

The  law,  in  this  respect,  was  altered  in  1833.* 
The  last  of  Sir  Samuel's  labors,  in  this  way,  was  a  review 
of  Bentham's  work  on  codification,  which  may  be  found  in 
the  Edinburgh  Review  for  November,  1817.  It  is  remark- 
able for  the  freedom  from  prejudice  of  a  most  practised 
lawyer,  ^vho  declares  unhesitatingly  in  favor  of  a  code,  and 
still  more  so  for  the  truth  and  courage  with  which  he  points 
out  the  blemishes  and  defects  in  Bentham's  writings. 

This  \vas  one  of  the  last  things  that  he  was  permitted  to  do 
in  this  department. 

Thus  much  for  Romilly's  efforts  in  the  civil  code.  Turn 
we  now  to  his  endeavors  to  purify  and  civilize  the  criminal 
law.  But  to  understand  the  nature  and  value  of  these  labors, 
it  is  again  absolutely  necessary  to  call  to  mind  the  character 
of  the  English  system  as  it  then  stood.  There  never,  we  be- 
lieve, existed  such  a  code  of  legalized  murder.t 

Of  its  dark  statutes,  four  of  the  most  obnoxious  were  the 
following :  we  give  them  at  length,  at  the  hazard  perhaps  of 

Srolixity ;  but  our  object  is  to  have  Romilly's  character  un- 
erstood  by  those  into  whose  hands  the  volumes,  which  form 

*  Miller  on  the  present  unsettled  state  of  the  law,  1839.  A  Tery  interesting  chapter 
of  American  law,  would  be  one  that  should  group  together  the  various  statutes  that 
have  been  passed,  to  repeal  the  English  law  as  we  nad  it  at  the  revolution.  For 
instance,  in  New  York,  one  of  the  earliest  acts  of  our  independent  legislation  (in 
1786)  was  to  do  away  this  preposterous  rule,  and  we  suppose  it  cannot  exist  at 
present  in  any  of  the  states. 

t  **  Prisoners  were  denied  the  assistance  of  counsel ;  men  were  executed  because 
they  could  not  read ;  those  who  refused  to  answer  were  condemned  to  die  under 
the  most  cruel  tortures.  Executions,  for  some  crimes,  wereauended  with  butchery 
that  would  disgust  a  savage.  The  life  and  honor  of  the  accused  were  even  made 
to  depend  upon  the  uncertain  issues  of  a  judicial  combat.  A  wretched  sophistry 
introduced  the  doctrine  of  corrupted  blood.  Heretics  and  witches  were  committed 
to  the  flames.  No  proportion  was  preserved  between  crimes  and  punishments. 
The  cutting  of  a  twig  and  the  assassination  of  a  parent,  breaking  a  nsh-pond  and 
poisoning  a  whole  family,  or  murdering  them  in  their  sleep,  all  incurred  the  same 
penalties,  and  two  hundred  different  actions,  many  notdeserving  the  name  of  offen- 
ces, were  punishable  by  death." — Livingston's  Report  on  the  Plan  of  a  Penal  Code. 
This  is  the  language  of  the  admirable  man,  removed,  not  too  soon  for  his  own 
fame,  but  much  too  early  for  his  country,  much  too  early  for  his  numerous  and 
devoted  friends.  It  refers,  indeed,  to  an  earlier  period  than  that  of  which  we 
speak;  many  of  the  abuses  he  enumerates  had  teen  already  purged  from  the 
system ;  but,  when  Romilly  came  upon  the  stage,  yes,  even  to  our  own  time,  the 
English  lawbook  was  black  with  the  ferocious  enactments  of  by-gone  ages. 
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our  text  may  now  fall,  and  which  we  fear  may  not  be  re- 
printed by  our  romance-devouring,  Bulwer-editing  publishers. 

"  Whereas,  a  certain  kind  of  evil-disposed  persons,  commonly 
called  cutpurses,  or  pickpurses,  but,  indeed,  by  the  laws  of  thw 
land,  very  felons  and  thieves,  do  confederate  together,  making 
among  themselves,  as  it  were,  a  brotherhood,  or  fraternity  of  an  art 
or  mystery,  to  live  idly  by  the  secret  spoil  of  the  good  and  true  sub- 
jects of  this  realm ;  and,  as  well  at  sermons  and  preachings  of  the 
word  of  God,  and  in  places,  and  at  times  of  doing  service  and  com- 
mon prayer  in  churches,  chapels,  closets,  and  oratories ;  and  not 
only  there,  but  also  in  the  prince's  palace-house  and  presence, 
and  at  the  places  and  courts  of  justice,  and  at  the  times  of  ministra- 
tion of  the  laws  in  the  same,  and  in  fairs,  markets,  and  other  as- 
semblies of  the  people,  yea,  and  at  the  time  of  doing  of  execution 
of  such  as  been  attainted  of  any  murder,  felony,  or  other  criminal 
cause,  ordained  chiefly  for  terror  and  example  of  evil-doers,  do, 
vnthout  respect  or  regard  of  any  time,  place,  or  person,  or  of  any 
fear  or  dread  of  God,  or  any  law  or  punishment,  under  the  cloak  <h 
honesty,  by  their  outward  apparel,  countenance,  and  behavior, 
fiubtilely,  privily,  craftily,  and  feloniously,  take  the  goods  of  divers 
good  and  honest  subjects  from  their  persons,  by  cutting  and  picking 
their  purses,  and  other  felonious  slights  and  devices,  to  the  utter 
undoing  and  empoverishing  of  many : 

"  Be  It  therefore  enacted  by  the  authority  of  this  present  parlia- 
ment, chat  no  person  or  persons  which  hereafler  shall  happen  to  be 
indicted  or  appealed,  for  felonious  taking  of  any  money,  goods,  or 
chattels,  from  the  person  of  any  other,  privily  without  hb  know- 
ledge, in  any  place  whatsoever,  and  thereupon  found  guilty,  by  ver- 
dict of  twelve  men,  or  shall  confess  the  same  upon  his  or  their 
arraignment,  or  will  not  answer  directly  to  the  same,  according  to 
the  laws  of  this  realm,  or  shall  stand  wilfully,  or  of  malice,  or  obsti- 
nately mute,  or  challenge  peremptorily,  above  the  number  of  twenty, 
or  shall  be  upon  such  indictment  or  appeal  outlawed,  shall,  from 
hencefoith,  not  be  admitted  to  have  the  benefit  of  his  or  their  clergy, 
but  utterly  be  excluded  thereof,  and  shall  suffer  death  in  such  man- 
ner and  form  as  they  should  if  they  were  no  clerks." — S  Eliz. 
cap.  iv. 

•*  Whereas,  the  crimes  of  burglary,  and  breaking  open  of  houses 
in  a  felonious  manner,  and  the  crime  of  stealing  goods  privily  out 
of  shops  and  warehouses,  commonly  called  shoplifting,  and  the 
stealing  of  horses,  are  of  late  years  much  increased,  to  the  great 
detriment  and  unspeakable  loss  of  many  of  your  majesty's  good 
subjects,  occasioned,  for  want  of  due  prosecution  and  punishment 
of  offences  therein,  and  for  want  of  encouragement  to  such  as  shall 
rigorously  endeavor  the  apprehending  of  such  malefactors  : 

"  For  preventing  whereof  be  it  enacted,  that  all  and  every  per- 
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son  and  persons,  that  shall  at  any  time  or  times,  by  night  or  in  the 
daytime,  from  and  after  the  twentieth  day  of  May,  which  shall  be 
in  the  year  of  our  Lord,  1629,  in  any  shop,  warehouse,  coach-house, 
or  stable,  privately  and  feloniously  steal  any  goods,  wares,  or  mer- 
chandises, being  of  the  value  of  five  shillings  or  more,  although  such 
shop,  warehouse,  coach-house,  or  stable,  be  not  actually  broken 
open  by  such  offender  or  offenders,  and  although  the  owners  of 
such  goods,  or  any  other  person  or  persons,  be  or  be  not  in  such 
shop,  warehouse,  coach-house,  or  stable,  to  be  put  in  fear,  or  shall 
assist,  hire,  or  conmiend,  any  person  or  persons,  to  commit  such 
offence,  being  thereof  convicted  or  attainted,  by  verdict  or  confes- 
sion, or  being  indicted  thereof,  shall  stand  mute,  or  will  not  directly 
answer  to  the  indictment,  or  shall  peremptorily  challenge  above  the 
number  of  three-and-twenty  persons  returned  to  be  of  the  jury, 
shall,  by  virtue  of  this  act,  be  absolutely  debarred  and  excluded 
from  the  benefit  of  clergy." — 10  and  11  William  III.,  cap.  23. 

"  Forasmuch,  as  divers  wicked  and  ill-disposed  servants,  and 
other  persons,  are  encouraged  to  commit  robberies  in  houses,  by 
the  privilege,  as  the  law  now  is,  of  demanding  the  benefit  of  their 
clergy  :  Be  it  therefore  enacted,  that  all  and  every  person  or  per- 
sons, that  shall  at  any  time  from  and  after  the  first  day  of  July,  in 
the  year  1713,  feloniously  steal  any  money,  goods,  or  chattels, 
wares  or  merchandises,  of  the  value  of  forty  shillings,  or  more, 
being  in  any  dwelling-house,  or  out-house  thereunto  belonging,  al- 
though such  house  or  out-house  be  not  actually  broken  by  such 
offender,  and  although  the  owner  of  such  goods,  or  any  other  person 
or  persons,  be  or  be  not  in  such  house  or  out-house,  or  shall  assist 
or  aid  any  person  or  persons  to  commit  any  such  offence,  being 
thereof  convicted  or  attainted,  by  verdict  or  confession,  or  being 
indicted  thereof,  shall  stand  mute,  or  will  not  directly  answer  to 
the  indictment,  or  shall  peremptorily  challenge  above  the  number 
of  twenty  returned  to  be  of  the  jury,  shall,  by  virtue  of  this  act,  be 
absolutely  debarred  of  and  from  the  benefit  of  clergy,  any  law  or 
custom  to  the  contrary  notwithstanding. 

"  Provided  always,  that  nothing  in  this  act  shall  extend  to  appren- 
tices under  the  age  of  fifteen  yeai's,  who  shall  rob  their  masters  as 
aforesaid." — 12  Ann,  cap.  7. 

"  Whereas,  divers  wicked  and  ill-disposed  persons  are  encouraged 
to  commit  robberies  and  thefbs  upon  navigable  rivers,  ports  of 
entry,  and  discharge  wharfs  and  keys  adjacent,  by  the  privilege,  as 
Uie  law  now  is,  of  being  admitted  to  the  benefit  of  their  clergy : 
Therefore,  for  the  more  effectual  preventing  such  felonies  for  the 
future,  be  it  enacted,  that  all  and  every  person  or  persons,  that 
shall  at  any  time,  from  and  after  the  twenty-fourth  day  of  June, 
1751,  feloniously  steal  any  goods,  wares,  or  merchandise,  of  the  value 
of  forty  shillings,  in  any  ship,  barge,  lighter,  boat,  or  other  vessel 
or  craft,  upon  any  navieable  river,  or  in  any  port  of  entry  or  dis- 
charge, or  in  any  creek  belonging  to  any  navigable  river,  port  of 
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entry  or  discharge,  within  the  kingdom  of  Great  Britain,  or  shall 
feloniously  steal  any  goods,  wares,  or  merchandises,  of  the  value  of 
forty  shilhngs,  upon  any  wharf  or  key  adjacent  to  any  navigable 
river,  port  of  entry  or  discharge,  or  shall  be  present  aiding  or 
abetting  iii  the  committing  any  of  the  offences  aforesaid,  being 
thereof  convicted  or  attainted,  or  being  indicted  thereof,  shall  of 
malice  stand  mute,  and  will  not  directly  answer  to  the  indictment, 
or  shall  peremptorily  challenge  above  the  number  of  twenty  per- 
sons returned  to  be  of  the  jury,  shall  be  excluded  from  the  benefit 
of  clergy." — 24t  Greo.  II.,  cap.  45. 

These  laws  are,  with  the  exception  of  the  first,  it  will 
at  once  be  noticed,  totally  unintelligible  to  any  ordinary 
person,  however  well  versed  in  the  Anglo-Saxon  tongue. 
They  are  drawn  upon  that  principle  of  English  legislation, 
that  a  system  intended  for  the  government  of  all  shall  be  per- 
fecdy  incomprehensible  to  any  except  the  few  who  make  its 
study  tlie  business  of  their  lives.  These  laws  seem  harmless 
enough  on  their  face.  Such  and  such  ofiences  shall  be  de- 
prived of  the  bene^  of  clergy.  What  is  this  same  benefit  of 
clergy  ?  and  what  it  is,  indeed,  no  one  can  tell,  unless  he  has 
been  bred  under  the  gothic  arches  of  the  English  law. 

In  England,  offences  were  divided  into  crimes  or  felonies, 
and  misdemeanors.  The  general  and  broad  distinction  was, 
that  crimes  or  felonies  were  the  graver  class  of  infractions 
and  misdemeanors  the  more  venial,  if  indeed  any  were  venial 
in  its  tremendous  code ;  farther  than  this  it  is  not  easy  to 
mark  the  boundary  which  separates  them.  But  whatever 
difficulty  or  doubt  there  mieht  be  in  the  definition,  a  clear 
line  of  demarcation  was  made  by  the  punishment.  In  that 
matter  the  English  law  generally  contrived  to  speak  a  dis- 
tinct language.  All  felonies,  since  the  time  of  Henry  I., 
about  the  beginning  of  the  eleventh  century,  have  been 
punished  with  death. 

But  the  clergy  did  not  admit  their  subjection  to  the  punish- 
ments of  the  common  courts  of  the  realm,  and  claimed,  as  the 
privilege  or  benefit  of  their  order,  the  right  of  being  tried  by  the 
ecclesiastical  tribunals ;  this  was  granted,  and  when  their  be- 
ing attached  to  the  church  was  proved  to  the  civil  magistrate, 
they  were  discharged.  By  degrees  it  was  thought  desirable 
to  extend  this  humane  exemption  to  laymen,  and  the  English 
law,  which  delights  in  fictions,  which  abhors  the  doing  any 
thing  in  a  straightforward  or  intelligible  way,  selected  a  most 
appropriate  mode  of  accomplishing  its  object.     It  gave  to 
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every  body  the  benefit  of  clergy^  in  other  words,  gave  to 
every  culprit,  whether  a  bricklayer  or  an  attorney,  the  ssune 
exemption  from  capital  punishment,  or  from  the  jurisdiction 
of  the  civil  courts,  as  if  he  were  in  orders.  This  change 
took  place  in  the  reign  of  Elizabeth.  But  laymen,  claiming 
the  benefit  of  clergy,  were  burnt  in  the  hand,  to  show  that  they 
could  have  their  clergy  but  once  ;  a  pleasant  kind  of  certifi- 
cate, written  in  fire  and  blood,  the  ordinary  characters  of  the 
English  criminal  law.  This  punishment  was,  by  Geo.  L, 
ch.  2d,  altered  to  transportation  for  seven  years. 

But  the  law,  baffled  of  its  prey,  would  not  thus  relinquish 
it.  Then  came  these  terrible  statutes,  one  after  another, 
taking  away 'the  benefit  of  clergy,  or  in  other  words,  re- 
storing the  original  punishment ;  and  that  too  in  CEuses  of  the 
most  venial  larcenies.  Of  these  various  statutes,  the  four 
we  have  cited  are  among  the  worst ;  done  into  English,  they 
enact,  that  the  ofienders  named  in  them  shall  be  punished 
with  death.  Strip  these  statutes  of  their  legal  verbiage,  and 
every  simplification  only  makes  them  more  frightfiil. 

Every  servant  who  yields  to  the  multitudinous  temptations 
that  the  affluence  of  his  employer  places  before  him ;  every 
ignorant  mechanic  who  finds  his  way  into  a  dwelling-house, 
and  purloins  an  article  of  the  value  of  five  shillings ;  every 
uneducated  sailor,  who  steals  the  value  of  ten  dollars  in  a 
boat,  between  London  and  Margate ;  any  person,  overcome 
by  the  opportunity  of  pilfering  in  a  crowded  shop ; — all 
these  are  visited  with  the  same  doom,  and  the  most  trivial 
ofifences  of  which  poverty  and  ignorance  can  be  guilty,  re- 
ceive, for  the  first  offence,  the  last  and  irrevocable  sentence 
of  the  law.  Well,  indeed,  does  Parr  call  the  administrators 
of  this  code  the  "furred  homicides*'   of  Westminster  Hall. 

It  is  true,  that,  by  occasional  construction,  humane  judges 
endeavored  to  temper  the  rigor  of  these  Draconian  statutes. 
So  in  Rex  vs.  Thompson,  (Leach,  Cr.  L.  1.  p.  379,)  it  was 
held,  that  the  12th  Anne  could  not  be  applied  to  a  party 
guilty  of  stealing  in  his  own  house.  Again,  in  Rex  vs.  Gould, 
vLeach,  1.  p.  388,  in  notisy)  they  decided  that  a  wife,  under 
this  statute,  could  not  be  capitally  convicted  for  stealing 
from  her  husband's  dwelling.  But  these  decisions,  which 
diminish  the  inhumanity  of  the  system,  only  fiightfully  in- 
crease its  inconsistency.  A  master  of  a  house,  a  man 
of  property,  and  possessed  of  the  instruction  and  the  in- 
formation which  property,  in  a  greater  or  less  degree  al- 
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ways  eives,  shall  violate  the  laws  of  God  and  those  of 
hospitdity,  and  be  sentenced  to  transportation  for  seven 
years ;  while  a  penniless  servant,  uninformed,  shall  expiate 
the  same  offence  on  the  gallows.  So  a^n  in  Rex  vs.  God- 
frey, (1  Leach,  232,)  under  the  shopliftmg  act,  it  was  held, 
that  "steaUng  in  a  warehouse  (although  the  very  words 
of  the  act)  did  not  mean  stealing  in  a  uwr^Aot^e,  but  stealing 
in  asliop;  that  a  warehouse  was  not  a  warehouse,  but  a 
shop;"  a  decision  that  saved  the  life  of  a  poor  creature, 
and  added  another  beauty  to  the  exquisite  ratiocination  of  the 
"  perfection  of  human  reason." 

We  are  talking  of  the  past,  what,  we  devoutly  hope, 
may  be  believed,  is  in  the  realm  of  the  "  irrevocable  past." 
But,  it  is  necessary  to  make  the  past  understood.  No  one 
can  comprehend  Romilly's  efforts,  nor  their  merit,  without 
calling  to  mind  the  then  state  of  the  law.  Up  to  this  time 
no  eflfort  had  been  made  to  modify  its  rigor.  He  was  the 
first  who  set  himself  to  the  task,  as  a  practical  legislator. 
In  April,  1808,  immediately  after  his  re-election  to  parlia- 
ment for  Wareham,  he  says,  "  During  the  short  time  that  J 
was  out  of  parliament,  I  regretted  very  much  that  I  had 
made  no  attempt  to  mitigate  the  seventy  of  the  criminal 
law."  His  friend  Scarlett  suggested  to  him  the  attempt,  at 
once,  to  repeal  all  the  statutes  which  punished  with  death 
mere  thefts,  unaccompanied  by  any  acts  of  violence,  or  other 
circumstances  of  aggravation.  But  Romilly,  wiselv,  did  not 
undertake  to  do  what  was,  in  the  then  state  of  the  public 
mind,  impossible ;  and  he  first  brought  in  a  bill  to  repeal  the 
statute  ot  Queen  Elizabeth,  which  we  have  cited  above,  and 
a  bill  for  granting  compensation,  in  certain  cases,  to  persons 
tried  for  felonies  and  acquitted.  The  latter  bill  was  after- 
wards withdrawn,  and  he  does  not  seem  again  to  have 
brought  forward  a  measure,  of  which,  in  some  shape,  our 
criminal  justice  imperatively  demands  the  adoption.  But 
the  former  passed  into  a  law,  with  sundry  modifications  dic- 
tated by  Plumer  and  Lord  Ellenborough,  giving  the  judges 
power  to  transport  convicts  under  it  for  a  greater  penod 
than  seven  years. 

The  opponents  of  legal  reform  had  not  then  felt  how 
vigorous  was  to  be  the  attack,  nor  had  they  collected  their 
forces  to  resist  the  onset,  and  yet  Romilly  says : 

"  If  any  person  be  desirous  of  having  an  adequate  idea  of  the 
mischievous  effects  which  have  been  produced  m  this  countiy  by 
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the  French  reyolution,  and  all  its  attendant  horrors,  he  should  at- 
tempt some  legislative  reform  on  humane  and  liberal  principles. 
He  will  then  find,  not  only  what  a  stupid  dread  of  innovation,  but 
what  a  savage  spirit  it  has  infused  into  the  minds  of  many  of  his 
countrymen.  I  have  had  several  opportunities  of  observing  this. 
It  is  but  a  few  nights  ago,  that,  while  I  was  standing  at  the  bar  of 
the  house  of  commons,  a  young  man,  the  brother  of  a  peer  whose 
name  is  not  worth  setting  down,  came  up  to  me,  and  breathing  in 
my  face  the  nauseous  fumes  of  his  undigested  debauch,  said,  *I 
am  against  your  bill ;  I  am  for  hanging  all.'  I  was  confounded; 
and  endeavoring  to  find  out  some  excuse  for  him,  I  observed,  that 
I  supposed  he  meant  that  the  certainty  of  punishment,  affording  the 
only  prospect  of  suppressing  crimes,  the  laws,  whatever  they  were, 
ou^t  to  be  executed.  '  No,  no,'  he  said, '  it  is  not  that.  There 
is  no  good  done  by  mercy ;  they  only  get  worse.  I  would  hang 
them  all  up  at  once.'  " 

Bomilly's  next  step  met  with  more  serious  opposition.  Id 
January,  1810,  he  brought  in  three  bills  to  repeal  the  acts  of 
William  HI.,  Anne,  and  George  IL,  of  which  we  have  above 
made  extracts ;  and  at  the  same  time  published  his  observa- 
tions on  the  criminal  law,  as  it  relates  to  capital  punishments. 
The  following  is  the  opinion  on  this  work,  of  one  of  the  most 
brilliant  and  delightful  of  Romilly's  contemporaries,  himself 
a  lawyer : 

'*  The  parcel  contained  several  publications  of  his  own,  and  one 
of  Sir  Samuel  Romilly's,  on  capitel  punishment.  You  know  how 
much  the  subject  ana  the  author  interest  me.  It  does  the  very 
highest  honor  to  his  moral  character,  which  I  think  stands  higher 
than  that  of  any  other  conspicuous  Englishman  now  alive.  Probity, 
independence,  humanity,  and  liberality,  breathe  through  eveiy 
word.  Considered  merely  as  a  composition — accuracy,  perspi- 
cuity, discretion,  and  good  taste,  are  its  chief  merits.  Great  origi- 
nality and  comprehension  of  thought,  or  remariLable  vigor  of  ex- 
pression, it  does  not  possess.  The  last  note  is  the  best  passage; 
though  it  might  have  been  better  arranged  and  more  conden^d. 
The  refutadon  of  Paley's  very  bad  observation  (at  once  weak  and 
wicked)  is  complete ;  and  indeed  it  has  no  weight  but  what  it  de- 
rived from  Paley's  name.  If  it  had  come  from  an  obscure  author, 
It  would  not  have  been  worth  refuting." — Mackintoshes  Memoirs, 
voL  ii.,  p.  34. 

The  fate  of  these  bills  is  worth  noting.  The  first,  to  take 
away  the  punishment  of  death  for  stealing  forty  shilings  in  a 
dwelling  house,  was  lost  in  the  house  of  commons  by  a  vote 
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of  thirty-three  to  thirty-one,  of  which  thirty-three,  twenty- 
two  were  oflBce-holders.  The  second,  relating  to  private 
stealing;  in  shops,  passed  the  commons  and  was  lost  in  the 
lords,  thanks  to  the  urgent  appeals  of  Lords  Ellenborouffh, 
Eldon,  and  Redesdale ;  and  the  third,  doing  away  tne 
penalty  of  death  for  stealing  the  value  of  forty  shillings  on 
board  vessels,  was  overlaid  in  the  lower  house  by  the  press- 
ure of  business  towards  the  end  of  the  term.  It  was,  there- 
fore, so  far  as  human  vision  extended,  a  total  failure. 

But  immediate  success  he  did  not  expect.  At  the  next 
session,  in  February,  1811,  he  brought  in  again  the  three 
bills  in  question.  They  were  carried  in  the  commons, 
against  the  wish  and  will  of  Mr.  Perceval,  but  met  their  fate 
in  the  lords,  where  they  were  opposed  by  Lord  EUenborough, 
the  Lord  Chancellor,  and  Lord  Redesdale.  They  were  re- 
jected by  a  majority  of  thirty-one  to  eleven.  Of  the  majority, 
Uomilly  says,  seven  were  prelates. 

"  I  rank  these  prelates  amongst  the  members  who  were  solicited 
to  vote  against  the  bill ;  because  I  would  rather  be  convinced  of 
their  servility  towards  government  than  that,  recollecting  the  mild 
doctrines  of  their  religion,  they  could  have  come  dovni  to  the  house 
spontaneously,  to  vote  that  transportation  for  life  is  not  a  suffi- 
ciently severe  punishment  for  the  offence  of  pilfering  what  is  of  five 
shillings'  value;  and  that  nothing  but  the  blood  of  me  offender  can 
afford  an  adequate  atonement  for  such  a  transgression." — Vol.  iL, 
p.  325. 

At  this  term,  however,  he  had  the  consolation  of  being 
allowed  to  pass  two  acts,  repealing  the  punishment  of  death 
for  the  crime  of  stealing  from  bleaching  grounds. 

He  next  wa^  allowed  the  satisfaction  of  carrying  suc- 
cessfully through  both  houses,  a  bill  to  repeal  the  act  of 
Queen  Elizabeth  which  punishes  with  deatn  soldiers  and 
mariners  who  are  found  beg^^ing. 

In  January,  1813,  this  indefatigable  man  again  brought  in 
a  bill  to  repeal  the  act  of  William,  which  we  above  cited. 
It  passed  tne  commons,  against  the  votes  of  the  attorney- 
general,  (Plumer,)  Best,  (now  Lord  Wyndford,)  Wetherell, 
and  Garrow. 

But  the  lords  were  again  consistent,  and  threw  the  bills 
out  by  the  speeches  and  votes  of  Lords  Eldon,  EUenborough, 
Redesdale,  and  their  followers. 

At  the  same  session,  RomiUy  introduced  two  other  bills, 
one  to  alter  the  punishment  of  high  treason,  and  the  odier,  to 
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take  away  corruption  of  blood.    Here  again  we  encounter 
the  beauties  of  the  English  code. 

By  that  law,  in  high  treason,  in  case  of  conviction,  the 
bowels  of  the  prisoner  were  to  be  taken  out  of  his  body  and 
burned,  in  his  sight,  and  while  yet  alive,  in  conspectu  gm^  et 
%p9o  videntey  and  the  body  after  death  was  to  be  quartered. 
This  horrible  sentence  was  all  that  Romilly  sought  to  effibce, 
as  to  the  first.  As  to  the  second,  in  cases  of  felony,  as  the  law 
then  stood,  conviction  corrupted  the  blood  of  the  culprit  so 
that  he  could  neither  inherit  lands  nor  retain  those  he  already 
possessed,  nor  transmit  them  by  descent  to  his  heirs,  but  they 
escheated  to  the  lord  of  the  fee,  or  the  king.  A  preposterous 
offiet  of  feudal  growth,  of  which  Blackstone,  in  nis  day,  had 
already  recommended  the  abolition. 

But  even  Blackstone  was  ahead  of  the  Plumers  and  the 
Grarrows.  The  first  bill  was  lost  in  the  commons  by  the  di- 
rect eflforts  of  the  government ;  and,  as  Romilly  says,  "  the 
ministers  have  the  |[1oit  of  having  preserved  the  British  law, 
by  which  it  is  ordained,  that  the  heart  and  bowels  of  a  man, 
convicted  of  treason,  shall  be  torn  out  of  his  body,  while  he 
is  yet  alive." 

In  April,  1814,  Romilly  again  brought  in  the  two  last- 
mentioned  bills,  and  passed  the  fiery  ordeal  of  both  houses ; 
the  lords,  however,  or  rather  Lord  Ellenborough,  insistinff 
that  the  criminal,  in  cases  of  high  treason,  should  be  quartered 
after  death. 

In  February,  1816,  reverting  to  his  original  humane  pur- 
pose, he  brought  in  a  bill  to  repeal  the  act  of  William  III., 
as  to  shoplifting.  It  passed  the  commons,  but  was  thrown  out 
again  in  the  upper  house  by  the  efforts  of  Lord  Ellenborough. 

Again,  in  February,  1818,  and  for  the  last  time,  Romilly 
brought  in  his  bill  to  repeal  the  shoplifting  act ;  it  passed 
the  commons  without  opposition,  but  it  was  lost  in  the  lords, 
owing  to  the  dissolution  of  parliament.  Is  not  the  bare  re- 
cital of  this  enouffh  to  sicken  the  heart  —  this  tale  of  foiled 
energy,  baffled  humanity,  firustrated  hopes?  It  would,  in- 
indeed,  did  we  not  recollect,  that 

**  Truth,  crushed  to  earthy  shall  rise  again, 
The  eternal  years  of  (rod  are  hers. 
But  Error,  wounded,  writhes  in  pain. 
And  dies  among  his  worshippers — " 

that  energy  and  humanity,  though  beaten  for  a  while,  are 
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never  routed,  are  always,  in  the  end,  successful.  True 
is  this  always,  and  most  true  in  this  case ;  all  the  objects, 
for  which  RomiUy  contended,  have  been  eflfected  since  his 
death,  though  in  some  instances  by  vastly  inferior  men.* 

We  have  thus  far  seen  all  that  RomiUy  did,  and  all  that 
he  failed  of  doing.  It  makes  no  great  show  on  the  statute 
book ;  but  we  apprehend,  though  we  sajr  it  with  deference  to 
those  who  have  had  better  opportunities  of  judging  of  the 
progress  of  legal  reform,  that  England  owes  more  to  Sir 
Samuel  RomiUy  than  to  any  other  of  her  sons  in  this  behalf. 
It  cannot  be  otherwise.  Bentham  was  at  this  time  toiUng 
assiduously  at  the  works  which  are  only  now  slowly  making 
their  way  in  either  hemisphere.  As  a  master  of  legal  phi- 
losophy, as  the  teacher  of  the  science  of  justice,  his  is  the 
name  with  which  none  other  can  compare.  But  RomiUy, 
for  more  than  ten  years,  was  the  only  man,  in  pubUc  life, 
and  of  practical  acquaintance  with  the  subject,  who  devo- 
ted himself  to  it.  If  he  was  inferior  to  Bentham  in  the 
scope  and  magnitude  of  his  views,  he  was  infinitely  su- 
penor  in  every  mode  of  ensuring  success,  and  Bentham 
alone  can,  in  any  respect,  claim  priority  or  pre-eminence. 

*The  changes  in  the  criminal  law  of  England  are  indeed  manifold.  The 
7th  and  8th  George  IV.,  cap.  28,  (Slat  June,  1827,)  sect.  6,  abolishes  benefit  of 
cler^,  with  respect  to  persons  convicted  of  felony,  and  does  away  with  thi^  ab- 
surd fiction. 

The  7th  and  8lh  of  George  IV.,  cap.  27,  (21st  June,  1827,)  repeals  one  hundred 
and  forty  murderous  acts,  or  parts  of  acts,  which  inflicted  death,  and  among  these 
theparlicular  statutes  which  RomiUy  endeavored  to  abolish. 

The  act  54  Georec  III.,  cap.  45,  abolishes  all  corruption  of  blood  and  forfisiture 
of  lands,  after  deathj  in  every  case,  except  treason,  petit  treason,  and  murder. 

While  on  this  subject,  it  is  worth  while  to  notice  the  time  at  which  these  abuses 
were  done  away  here.  The  revolution  found  fastened  on  us,  probably  through- 
out the  colonies,  certainty  in  New  York,  all  the  prominent  evils  of  which  we 
have  spoken,  corruption  of  blood,  benefit  of  ciergv,  a  sanguinary  code  ;  but  the 
mental  moral  impulse  given  by  independence,  made  itself  immediately  felt  in  our 
legislation.  By  an  act  of  1788,  (Greenleaf,  273,)  the  benefit  of  clergy  was  abo- 
lished. It  was  shortly  after  (1  Ks.  R.,  214)  provided,  that  no  attainder  of 
treason,  or  misprison  of  treason,  should  work  corruption  of  blood;  and  now,  by 
R.  S.  vol.  ii.  p.  58,  no  conviction  of  any  offence,  except  outlawiy  for  treason, 
works  any  forfeiture  of  real  or  personal  estate ;  in  this  case  conviction  works 
civil  death,  and  absolute  forfeiture  of  estate  to  the  people.  By  act  (2  Greenleaf)  of 
1788,  fifteen  crimes  were  punished  with  death.  By  R.  S.  vol.  2,  p.  5,  46,  these 
are  reduced  to  three,  treason,  murder,  and  arson.    These  things  prove  that  we  of 


the  western  hemisphere  are  risht,  that  humanity  and  reason,  in  legislation,  thrive 
better  in  the  republic  than  unaer  the  monarchy.  When  the  haughty  mistress  of 
the  isles  fiillows  with  distant  and  reluctant  tread  in  the  footsteps  of  the  empress  of 


the  west,  it  is  not  too  much  to  believe,  that  we  are  leading  in  that  way  wnich  all 
the  nations  of  the  earth  must  one  day  take.  Nothing  is  more  remarkable  than  the 
increased  attention  paid  in  England  to  American  legislation  and  jurisprudence. 
All  the  late  writers,  on  subjects  of  legal  reform,  that  we  have  seen,---Spencey  Mil- 
ler, Field, — quote  American  authority  in  some  shape  or  another. 
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Brougham's  great  speech,  on  the  reform  of  the  law,  was 
ten  years  posterior  to  Romilly's  death  —  add  to  this  the  emi- 
nence of  his  standing  at  the  bar,  which  gave  weight  to  every 
suggestion  that  fell  £om  his  lips  ;  his  distinguished  position 
as  a  member  of  parHament ;  the  beauty  and  purity  of  mind 
which  elevated  and  dignified  every  subject  that  it  touched ; 
combine  all  these  things,  and  we  may  imagine  the  influence 
of  such  a  man  for  so  many  years  toiling  at  this  great  result. 
We  can  scarcely  be  wrong  in  supposing  Romilly  to  have 
been,  by  far,  the  most  eflicient  legal  reformer  in  England. 
Mackintosh  succeeded  him,  a  man  who  wanted  nothing  but 
persevering,  patient  industry,  to  have  been  among  Briteun's 
greatest  men.  At  a  later  day,  and  with  a  vastly  wider  inter- 
val of  talent,  but  with  all  the  weight  of  oflBcial  station.  Peel 
followed  ;  and,  at  last.  Brougham,  with  his  immense  attain- 
ments, his  copious  and  splendid  oratory,  added  his  great 
name  to  the  list  of  the  reformers  of  the  law,  till  the  tables 
were  completely  turned ;  innovation  became  the  favorite,  and 
establishment  was  in  disgrace.  But  of  all  these  men,  as 
Romilly  was  the  most  eminent,  not  less  for  his  legal  learning 
than  for  his  purity  and  disinterestedness  of  character,  so  was 
he,  in  point  of  time,  the  first. 

And,  on  the  other  side,  whom  do  we  see  arranged  against 
him,  and  against  his  cause  —  EUenboroughy  as  Law,  a 
lawyer  of  distinguished  ability;  as  chief  justice,  a  judge  ;  if 
of  bad  temper,  still  of  great  and  undoubted  merit.  Kedesdale^ 
an  excellent  magistrate,  and  the  author  of  one  of  the  most 
finished,  we  had  almost  said  delightful,  works  on  any  branch 
of  the  science  of  the  law,  which  our  libraries  furnish.  Eldon^ 
unsurpassed  in  learning ;  a  judge  of  uncommon  fidelity ;  a 
man  of  sagacity  and  penetration.  These  were  his  promment 
adversaries ;  sdl  self-made  men  like  himself;  all  of  them  of 
fitr  more  than  ordinary  intellect :  and  yet  what  is  it  all,  as  far 
as  regards  the  permanent  interests  of  the  race,  but  learning, 
ability,  energy,  accomplishment,  wasted,  perverted! 

Such  was  Sir  Samuel  Romilly's  life.  We  have  grouped 
together  its  principal  features,  as  far  as  they  display  him  in 
the  character  of  a  lawyer,  legal  reformer,  ana  legislator. 
They  all  show  the  same  man.  It  is  not  a  case  for  panegyric. 
Epitfiet  is  lost.  It  is  too  admirable  for  eulogy.  When  you 
have  said,  that  he  Uved  up  to  his  own  standard,  and  that 
standard,  truth,  independence,  laborious  effort  to  increase 
the  happiness  of  the  great  mass,  and  an  inexhaustible  love  for 
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those  immediately  connected  with  and  dependant  on  bimt 
all  is  told ;  but  what  more  can  be  said  of  mortal  man  ? 
Such  live  not  in  vain.  Their  example  and  memory  die  not 
with  them.  Country  nor  language  circumscribe  their  sphere 
of  well-doing.  It  is  good  for  all  to  look  on  such  individuals ; 
it  is  especially  good  for  those  of  us  who  belong  to  the  same 

})rofe8Sion  which  he  gtaced,  to  draw  ourselves  a  little  while 
rom  the  base  mechanical  avocations  of  our  daily  drudgery, 
and  see  to  what  eminence  of  character,  and  to  what  degree  of 
self-wrought  happiness  a  lawyer  may  attain.  Such  men  re- 
deem England  from  the  incubus  of  her  aristocracy ;  the  ram- 
pant servility  of  the  low,  the  willing  subservience  of  the 
middling  classes,  the  haughty  condescension  of  the  upper — 
all  the  manifold  social  evils  of  her  feudal  organization  are 
forgotten  when  poring  over  the  narrative  of  such  a  life  as 
this.  Such  men  are  the  glory  of  England.  They  are,  in 
truth,  her  peculiar  glory ;  no  other  country  breeds  them;  no 
other  land  raises  this  cross  of  the  hardy  virtues  of  the  republic 
with  the  grace,  refinement,  and  delicacy  of  the  monarchy. 
You  find  them  in  England,  and  no  where  else.  Long  may 
she  retain  the  blood.  They  will  make  amends  for  all  other 
losses  ;  her  flag  may  no  longer  sweep  the  seas ;  her  dominions 
may  cease  to  lie  from  the  daylight  to  the  sunset;  she  may  be 
shorn  of  her  colonies ;  Manchester  and  Stockport  may  strike 
to  Lowell  and  Waltham  ;  but,  so  long  as  she  gives  birth  to 
Romillys,  so  long  must  she  be  a  great,  a  free,  and  a  happy 
people. 

It  seems  that,  at  the  time  of  his  death,  Romilly  had  in  pre- 
paration a  work  on  the  criminal  law,  and  he  has  left  no  less 
than  forty-eight  essays,  or  heads  of  chapters,  for  the  work. 
But  of  these  he  directed  his  executors  to  publish  only  such  as 
might  do  good,  whether  they  were  calculated  to  advance  his 
reputation  or  not.  In  consequence,  his  representatives 
thinking,  we  suppose,  that  many  of  them  had  been  antici- 

Eated  by  the  progress  of  reform,  ^ave  left  them  unedited ; 
ut  we  have  no  doubt,  from  the  titles,  that  it  is  due  to  Bo- 
milly's  reputation,  as  a  legislator  on  a  large  scale,  and  of 
extended  views,  that  they  should  be  ^ven  to  the  public. 
Lord  Brougham,  in  his  sketch  of  Romilly,  speaks  of  them 
as  very  valuable. 

We  are  very  curious  to  know  more  of  Romilly's  religious 
opinions.  Under  the  year,  1812,  we  find  the  following  beau- 
fiil  invocation : 
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"  Almighty  God !  Creator  of  all  things,  the  source  of  all  wisdom, 
and  goodness,  and  virtue,  and  happiness,  I  how  down  hefore  thee, 
not  to  offer  up  prayers,  for  I  dare  not  presume  to  think,  or  hope, 
that  thy  most  just,  unerring,  and  supreme  will  can  he  in  any  degree 
influenced  hy  any  supplications  of  mine,  nor  to  pour  forth  praises 
and  adorations,  for  I  feel  that  I  am  unworthy  to  offer  them ;  out,  in 
all  humihty,  and  with  a  deep  sense  of  my  own  insignificance,  to  ex- 
press the  thanks  of  a  contented  and  happy  heing  for  the  innu- 
merahle  henefits  which  he  enjoys.  I  cannot  reflect  that  I  am  a 
human  heing,  living  in  civilized  society,  horn  the  memher  of  a  free 
state,  the  son  of  virtuous  and  tender  parents,  hlessed  with  an 
ample  fortune,  endowed  with  faculties  which  have  enabled  me 
to  acquire  that  fortune  myself,  enjoying  a  fair  reputation,  beloved 
by  my  relations,  esteemed  by  my  friends,  thought  well  of  by  most 
of  my  countrymen  to  whom  my  name  is  known,  united  to  a  kind, 
virtuous,  enlightened,  and  most  affectionate  wife,  the  father  of  seven 
children,  all  in  health,  and  all  giving,  by  the  eoodness  of  their  dis- 
positions, a  promise  of  future  excellence ;  and,  though  myself  far 
advanced  in  life,  yet  still  possessed  of  health  and  strength,  which 
seem  to  afford  me  the  prospect  of  future  years  of  enjoyment.  I  can- 
not reflect  on  all  these  things,  and  not  express  my  gratitude  to  thee, 
O  Grod,  from  whom  all  this  good  has  flowed.  I  am  sincerely  grate- 
ful for  the  happiness  of  all  those  who  are  most  dear  to  me,  of  my 
beloved  wife,  of  my  sweet  children,  of  my  relations,  and  of  my 
friends. 

"  I  prostrate  myself,  oh  almighty  and  omniscient  Grod,  before 
thee.  In  endeavoring  to  contemplate  thy  divine  attributes,  I  seek 
to  elevate  my  soul  towards  thee,  I  seek  to  improve  and  ennoble  my 
faculties,  and  to  strengthen  and  quicken  my  ardor  for  the  public 

food,  and  I  appear  to  myself  to  rise  above  my  earthly  existence,  while 
am  indulging  the  hope  that  I  may,  at  some  time,  prove  an  humble 
instrument  in  the  divine  work  of  enlarging  the  sphere  of  human 


Of  duelling,  he  says,  in  1809 : 

"  The  practice  of  duelling,  as  it  has  of  late  prevailed,  is  a  great 
national  evil.  When,  indeed,  a  man  has  received  some  flagrant 
insult,  and  finds  himself  exposed,  if  he  patiently  endures  it,  to  pub- 
lic contempt  and  scorn,  and  if  he  resents  it,  not  only  to  a  violation 
of  the  laws  of  his  country,  but  to  a  profanation  of  the  law  of  God, 
though  it  cannot  to  those  who  have  a  true  sense  of  the  duties  of 
religion,  be  doubtful  how  he  should  act,  yet  even  the  most  austere 
piety  must  admit  diat  his  is  a  most  trying  and  painful  situation,  and 
that  he  is  well  entitled,  if  not  to  indulgence  at  least,  to  pity." — 
VoL  ii.,  p.  293. 

These  two,  with  the  remarks  on  the  vote  of  the  bishops, 
which  we  have  elsewhere  extracted,   are  almost  the  only 
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passages  in  these  volumes  which  throw  any  light  upon  his 
religious  character,  strictly  so  called  ;  and,  although  they  are 
full  of  that  benevolence,  charity,  and  truth,  which  form  the 
best  part  of  every  religion,  still  we  remain  unsatisfied  as  to 
Romilly's  sentiments  in  regard  to  the  outward  observances 
of  the  Christian  faith,  and  as  to  his  assent  to  or  dissent  from 
the  tenets  of  any  particulai  creed.  It  is  matter  of  no  ordi- 
nary interest  to  know  what  opinions  on  this  subject  were  en- 
tertained by  a  man  so  pure  and  excellent  The  compilers  of 
these  volumes  have  done  nothing  to  supply  this  defect,  and,  in 
general,  it  is  to  be  regretted  that  they  have  not  interwoven 
with  the  web  of  the  autobiography  and  letters  more  of  their 
own,  and  thus  supplied  information  of  which,  as  it  at  pre- 
sent stands,  the  work  is  necessarily  deficient.  It  contains 
no  details  in  regard  to  the  melancholy  end  of  Sir  Samuel 
Romilly's  life.  The  last  entry  in  his  diary  is  a  touching  one. 
"  Relapse  ofAnne.^^     That  relapse  cost  him  his  own  life. 

That  admirable  womam,  of  whom,  we  regret  to  say,  these 
pages  tell  the  reader  scarcely  any  thing,  died  on  Thursday, 
October  29,  1818,  at  the  Isle  of  Wight. 

The  effect  upon  his  own  mind,  of  this  event,  is  to  be  found 
in  the  report  of  the  evidence  taken  before  the  coroner's  in- 
quest, and,  as  it  is  little  known,  we  briefly  extract  it : 

"  Mr,  Stephen  Dumont, — Lady  Romilly  had  a  relapse,  and  was 
for  some  days  in  great  suffering.  During  that  time,  nothing  could 
equal  the  excruciating  pains  of  Sir  Samuel,  but  his  resignation  and 
fortitude.  He  was  almost  entirely  deprived  of  sleep,  and  I  saw  he 
began  to  entertain  the  greatest  apprehension  from  that  circumstance. 
Twice  or  thrice  he  has  expressed  his  fears  of  mental  derangement. 
Once  he  sent  to  me  in  the  middle  of  the  night,  at  least  at  two 
o'clock,  and  spoke  to  me  of  a  dream  he  had  had,  full  of  horrors,  and 
said,  that  an  impression  had  remained  on  his  mind,  as  if  the  dream 
had  been  a  reality.  He  asked  me  if  I  did  not  consider  that  a  proof 
that  his  mind  was  broken  and  his  faculties  impaired.  On  Thuiiday, 
while  at  Cowes,  the  29th  of  October,  he  was  informed  by  his 
nephew.  Dr.  Roget,  that  his  lady  was  no  more.  He  told  me  that 
his  brains  was  burning  hot.  He  left  Cowes  with  great  reluctance 
the  next  day.  He  slept  at  Winchester.  Sir  Samuel's  night  was 
extremely  restless.  The  next  morning  I  observed  marks  of  great 
agitation,  which  he  tried  to  subdue.  He  was  constantly  tearing  his 
gloves,  or  the  palms  of  his  hands,  or  scratching  his  finger  and  his 
nose ;  some  blood  came  from  his  nose.  •  ♦  •  He  was  urged 
not  to  go  to  his  own  house,  in  Russel  square,  London,  but  he  in- 
sisted. I  observed  more  violent  signs  of  agitation ;  still  more  tearing 
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of  his  hands  and  nose.  In  a  moment  that  he  was  shutting  his  eyes 
and  wringing  his  hands,  I  took  the  hand  of  his  daughter  and  placed 
it  in  his  hand ;  upon  which,  opening  his  eyes  and  having  perceived 
what  I  had  done,  he  cast  on  me  an  unutterahle  look  of  gratitude, 
and  embraced  his  daughter.  He  arrived  in  town  on  Sunday.  He 
made  great  efforts  to  compose  himself,  went  to  his  library  and 
threw  himself  upon  a  sofa,  quite  in  a  manner  that  was  alarming  to 
me ;  then,  for  some  moments,  joining  his  hands  as  in  a  slate  of  deli- 
rium ;  but  he  spoke  nothing.  A  moment  after,  he  got  up,  took  my 
arm,  went  round  the  room,  and  appeared  to  me  to  be  in  the  state  oi 
a  man  dying  of  an  internal  wound. 

"  On  Monday  morning  he  was  much  worse,  with  a  violent  fever, 
uttering  some  expressions  in  a  state  of  perturbation,  and  com- 
plaining that  he  was  distracted. 

"  Dr,  MarceVs  testimony. — On  Sunday  evening  called  in.  Sir  Sa- 
muel complained  of  an  extreme  degree  of  lassitude,  particularly 
about  the  extremities,  where  he  suffered  frequent  and  severe  irre- 
gular pains.  No  attitude  afibrded  him  any  comfort,  and  he  sat  in 
his  chair  in  a  state  of  great  agitation.  On  Sunday  night  he  declared 
he  did  not  sleep  at  aU." 

"  Thomas  Bowen,  fo<rimaat, — ^About  two,  p.  m..  Miss  Romilly  was 
sitting  with  her  father.  He  sent  her  down  to  the  drawing-room,  de- 
siring to  see  Dr.  Roget.  •  •  •  The  witness,  just  at  this  moment, 
went  up  to  his  room.  The  bed -room  door  of  his  master  was  open,  and 
Dr.  Roget  was  standing  outside.  Witness  was  about  to  enter,  and 
saw  Sir  Samuel,  as  he  thought,  coming  towards  the  door,  in  the 
act  of  driving  the  doctor  out ;  it  appeared,  however,  it  was  to  keep 
him  out,  for  he  raised  both  his  hands  and  fastened  the  door.  He 
was  then  bleeding  profusely.  The  door  was  instantly  burst  open, 
and  Sir  Samuel  was  found  leaning  over  the  washhand-stand.  His 
,  throat  was  cut,  and  the  blood  flowing  from  him  profusely.  A  shirt 
and  a  blanket  were  about  him.  He  was  quite  speechless,  but  he 
made  several  signs  with  his  hands.  He  was  given  a  sheet  of  paper, 
and  pen  and  ink.    The  wound  was  inflicted  by  a  razor.    The  wind- 

ipe  was  completely  severed.     He  ceased  to  breathe  in  about  an 
our." 


t 


The  jury,  without  hesitation,  returned  an  unanimous  ver- 
dict, that  the  deceased  cut  his  throat  while  in  a  state  of  tem- 
porary mental  derangement.  Of  this,  indeed,  the  evidence 
seems  conclusive.  It  was  undoubtedly  an  act  over  which  he 
had  no  control,  and  for  which  he  was  in  no  way  responsible. 

Such  was  the  melancholy  end  of  this  great  and  good  man  ; 
good  in  his  life,  great  in  the  objects  of  that  life.  Without 
claiming  for  himatranscendentgenius,  can  there  be  a  doubt  that 
the  latter  epithet  is  most  strictly  applicable  to  him.   The  social 

NO.  XV. — ^voL.  vni.  7 
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standard  is,  we  know,  strangely  perverted ;  we  are  every 
day  forced  to  join  in  plaudits  tnat  our  souls  abhor ;  we  silently 
acquiesce  in,  if  we  do  not  actively  assist  at  the  ovations  of- 
fered to  the  reigning  demagogue  of  the  day,  be  he  who  he 
may;  we  almost  swell  the  hurrah  raised  to  commemo- 
rate the  military  triumphs  that  bring  but  sufiering  and 
wretchedness  in  their  train  ;  we  unite  in  the  mummeries  that 
France  is  now  performing  in  memory  of  the  arch-bandit,  who  is 
honored  at  the  expense  of  infinitely  wiser  and  better  men ;  but 
in  the  sober  silence  of  our  judgment,  in  the  secret  chambers  of 
our  hearts,  shall  we  refuse  the  name  of  greatness,  nay,  of  trans- 
cendent greatness,  to  that  unspotted  purity  which  temptation 
cannot  soil — ^that  courageous  integrity,  which  knows  no  power 
greater  than  itself — that  laborious  and  enlightened  benevo- 
lence, which  makes  for  its  end  and  aim  the  increased  virtue 
and  happiness  of  the  whole  race  ? 


Akt.  n. — The  Poetical  Works  of  Edmund  Spenser.  With 
Introductory  Observations  on  the  Faerie  Queene,  and 
Notes,  by  the  Editor.  First  American  Edition.  Boston: 
1839.     Charles  C.  Litde  and  James  Brown.     5  vols. 

One  of  the  most  important  points  of  resemblance  between 
the  present  age  and  that  of  Elizabeth,  is  its  literary  taste. 
We  at  this  day  have  a  higher  admiration  for  the  great 
works  of  that  period,  than  has  been  entertained  since  the 
enthusiasm  which  their  first  appearance  excited  had  passed 
away.  And  our  admiration  is  better  founded  than  that  of 
the  century  before  us ;  we  appreciate  better ;  we  praise  for 
different  merits ;  we  discover  beauties  of  a  higher  order ;  we 
place  the  writers  of  Ehzabeth's  day  higher  in  the  intellectual 
scale  than  the  critics  of  the  eighteenth  century  did.  Shaks- 
peare  has  never  been  so  ably  commented  upon  in  England, 
as  in  our  own  time.  The  remarks  of  Hazlitt,  of  Mrs.  Jame- 
son, and  of  Charles  Knight,  upon  our  great  poet,  belong  to  a 
new  order  of  criticism,  and  are  of  the  same  class  as  the  fine 
comments  of  GoSthe  and  Schlegel — writers  who  were  imbued 
with  the  noblest  spirit  of  criticism.  Ben  Jonson  is  edited, 
read,  and  admired  ;  and  to  Spenser  has  been  allotted  a  place 
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among  the  first  order  of  poets.  It  is  now  discovered,  that 
the  Faerie  Queene  is  quite  a  readable  book ;  that  a  very  little 
study  will  put  one  in  possession  of  the  antiquities  of  the  style ; 
and  that  none  but  the  softest  head  need  ache  in  mastering  the 
glossary.  It  is  also  found  out,  that  those  who  do  overcome 
diese  difficulties,  which  appear  at  first  infinitely  greater  than 
they  prove  to  be,  will  be  well  rewarded  for  the  trouble,  by 
opemng  a  rich  mine  of  poetry,  whose  ore  is  pure  gold. 

Hitherto,  the  works  of  Spenser  have  been  a  sealed  book  to 
general  readers  in  America,  and  have  been  studied,  mostly, 
as  a  scholastic  exercise.  A  few  English  copies  have  found 
their  way  into  the  public  alcoves,  or  into  the  libraries  of  the 
curious ;  but,  of  editions  of  just  such  a  character,  as  to 
prevent  the  author  from  being  extensively  read.  They  were 
of  two  kinds  :  either  editions  without  any  notes,  and  with  the 
glossary  appended  to  the  last  volume  of  a  large  set,  which  is 
about  as  good  as  no  glossary  at  all,  or  editions  so  encum- 
bered with  the  comments  of  learned  and  pedantic  critics,  that 
their  cost  alone  placed  them  beyond  the  common  reach, 
and  limited  the  use  of  them  to  the  antiquary  and  the  book- 
worm. 

These  difficulties  are  now  obviated  for  American  readers ; 
a  beautiful  edition  of  Spenser's  works  has  been  published  in 
Boston,  for  popular  use.  The  glossary  is  printed,  where  alone 
it  can  be  of  any  benefit,  at  the  bottom  of  the  page.  The  com- 
ments are  enough  to  interest  the  reader  in  the  poem,  and  to 
explain  the  text,  and  nothing  more  ;  they  are  learned,  without 
any  show  or  parade  of  learning ;  they  instruct  us  without 
appearing  to  instruct ;  they  invite  by  their  simplicity,  and  we 
become  engaged  in  them  till  we  find,  at  last,  that  with  much 
pleasure  we  have  received  much  information. 

The  appearance  of  the  first  edition  of  Spenser  ever  pub- 
lished in  this  western  world  is  an  event  of  some  importance  ; 
it  will  tend  to  elevate  the  literary  taste  of  our  country; 
amidst  the  wagon-loads  of  trashy  novels,  on  whity-brown 
paper,  which  overwhelm  us,  it  is  cheering  to  meet  with  this 
oeautiful  edition  of  one  of  the  finest  poets  in  our  language. 
It  seems  as  if  a  new  world  of  poetry  were  displayed  to  us. 
The  Faerie  Queene  has  now  come  to  hold  her  court  for  us, 
and  she  has  come  with  all  her  glittering  array  about  her.  She 
waves  her  magic  sceptre,  and  all  that  is  around  us  vanishes: 
other  scenes,  other  ages,  and  other  heroes  are  before  us.  The 
trumpet  is  sounding,  and  the  pomp  of  chivalry  comes  on  — 
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the  blazoned  shields — the  flittering  banners  —  the  crested 
helms  — the  steeds  trapped  sQl  in  red  and  gold — tournaments 
and  revels — casdes  and  ladies  figur — giants  and  monsters — all 
the  wonders  of  olden  time,  start  into  life,  and  appear  living 
and  acting  in  our  presence. 

The  idea  is  prevalent  that  Spenser  is  an  antiquated  poet ; 
reading  his  works  is  considered  merely  a  study  in  old  Eng- 
lish, rather  befitting  the  professed  antiquary  than  the  lover  of 
general  literature  ;  and,  perhaps,  a  slight  apprehension  might 
be  found  in  some  minds,  that  there  is  a  tinge  of  pedantry  in 
understanding  him. 

This  is  not  just ;  the  garb  of  Spenser  is  indeed  a  little 
old-&shioned,  and  he  is  thought  by  many  to  have  affected  a 
more  ancient  style  than  was  prevalent  at  his  day.  It  is  well 
known  that  his  model  was  Chaucer ;  and  it  is  natural  to  sup- 
pose, that  in  becoming  as  famiUar  as  Spenser  did  with  a  poet 
so  much  earlier  than  his  day,  and  in  choosing  him  for  his 
master,  he  must  have  caught  something  of  his  style ;  espe- 
cially when  we  consider,  also,  that  Chaucer  offered  the  test 
model  of  English  verse  then  extant.  We  have  the  testimony 
of  Ben  Jonson  also,  that  Spenser  did  write  in  an  old- 
fashioned  style.  With  regard  to  the  most  important  particu- 
lar in  which  he  is  thought  to  have  assumed  antiquity,  that  is, 
in  the  use  of  words  which  were  obsolete,  it  is  difficult,  if  not 
impossible,  now  to  decide.  Upon  comparing  him  with  con- 
temporary writers,  we  are  inclined  to  believe  the  charge  to 
be,  on  the  whole,  just.  Though  this  is  far  more  the  case 
with  some  of  his  minor  poems,  the  Shepherd's  Calendar,  for 
instance,  than  the  Faerie  Queene.  The  orthography  is  pro- 
bably somewhat  more  old-fashioned  also  than  that  of  his  day ; 
and  this  gives  a  look  of  antiquity  to  his  page  which  may  repel 
some  readers.  On  hearing  the  Faerie  Queene  read,  its  lan- 
guage seems  less  ancient  than  it  appears  to  the  eye. 

A  century  ago,  it  was  very  fashionable  to  declaim  against 
the  antiquated  style  of  Spenser.  His  poem  had  fallen  into 
disrepute  with  many,  from  two  causes  which  exerted  a 
powerful  influence  upon  English  literature.  The  first  of  these 
was  the  French  taste,  which  prevailed  during  the  time  of 
Louis  XrV.,  the  influence  of  which  was  felt  strongly  in  Eng- 
land, especially  as  the  king  was  deeply  imbued  with  it  him- 
self. This  taste  was  equally  at  war  with  the  depth  and  purity 
of  sentiment  which  distinguished  Spenser,  and  with  the  gush- 
ing fuU  flow  of  his  style.    French  literature  was  stiff,  formal. 
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fashioned  upon  artificial  rules,  and  yielding  to  bonds  which 
nature  could  never  endure.  Compared  with  the  literature 
of  England,  in  Elizabeth's  time,  the  literature  of  the  golden 
age  of  France,  that  is,  the  age  of  Louis  the  Great,  was  like 
the  stiff  costume  of  the  seventeenth  century,  the  periwig,  the 
embroidered  coat  and  waistcoat,  the  knee-breeches  and 
buckles,  contrasted  with  the  graceful  and  poetical  costume 
worn  by  Raleigh  and  Sidney.  This  French  taste  exerted, 
during  the  reien  of  Charles  11.,  and  for  some  time  afterwards, 
a  powerful  influence  upon  EngUsh  literature  ;  it  introduced 
impurity,  frivoUty,  ana  brilUant  shallowness ;  it  was  utterly 
at  war  with  the  taste  of  Spenser,  Shakspeare,  and  Milton. 

Almost  equally  opposed  to  the  taste  of  Spenser  was  that 
of  Johnson,  who  had  Uttle  toleration  for  our  bard  of  fairy 
land.  Johnson  had  no  appreciation  for  the  beauties  of  the 
pure  old  Saxon  dialect  He  sought  to  introduce  into  his  style 
as  much  ladnism  as  it  would  bear.  Wherever  there  was  a 
choice,  he  preferred  using  a  word  derived  from  the  Latin  to 
one  of  Saxon  origin ;  while  exactly  the  reverse  of  this  was  the 
case  with  Spenser.  He  denounced  Spenser  in  unqualified 
language,  and  his  influence  contributed  to  the  effect  of  the 
French  taste,  that  was  beginning  to  pass  away,  in  banishing 
the  Faerie  Queene  from  familiar  acquaintance. 

The  influence  of  these  two  causes  may  be  traced  down  to  a 
very  recent  period ;  and,  even  now,  the  Faerie  Queene  will  be 
found  to  be  held  in  less  respect  as  a  Uterary  work  by  old 
people,  who,  in  their  youth,  imbibed  these  influences,  than  by 
those  who  were  bom  within  the  present  century. 

In  those  who  never  felt  the  influence  of  the  two  causes 
which  we  have  pointed  out,  but  who  are  disgusted  with  Spen- 
ser merely  because  the  words  are  quaintly  spelt,  and  a  few  of 
them  require  the  aid  of  the  glossary,  it  is  difficult  not  to  sus- 
pect a  degree  of  effeminacy  of  intellect  and  softness  of  head, 
which  renders  them  unfit  for  stronger  intellectual  food  than 
the  pap  of  fashionable  novels,  or  the  very  innocent  diet  aflforded 
by  annuals,  booksof  beauty,  flowers  of  loveliness,  and  similar 
unsubstantial  components  of  boudoir  literature.  We  assure 
those  who  have  never  made  the  experiment,  that  a  very  little 

Erseverance  will  overcome  the  obstacles  in  reading  Spenser ; 
If  an  hour's  careful  reading  will  give  them  the  key  to  the 
peculifiirities  of  his  spelling,  and  a  reference  to  the  glossary,  as 
often  as  they  find  any  word  that  is  not  intelligible,  while  they 
are  perusing  no  more  than  the  first  book,  will  save  them  from 
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any  fiarther  trouble  in  reading  the  poem ;  and  with  these  all 
difficulties  vanish. 

The  purity  of  Spenser's  English  is  remarkable :  he  felt  a 
reverence  for  his  mother  tongue ;  he  had  explored  its  trea- 
sures ;  he  had  traced  the  infinitely  varied  and  shining  threads 
which  form  its  tissue,  and  comprehended  its  massive  em- 
broidery; and  he  was  satisfied  that  in  no  way  could  he  anay 
his  thoughts  so  royally,  as  in  the  purple  and  gold  of  this  gor- 
geous language.  Where  he  borrows  from  the  ancient  tongues, 
It  is  done  wi&  discretion,  and  in  a  manner  which  proves  that 
he  weighed  well  his  words  before  using  them,  and  that  he 
understood  their  deep  etymological  signification ;  and  only 
adopted  them  because  they  expressed  his  meaning  better  than 
any  other. 

Our  editor  has  remarked,  with  truth,  that  he  has  not  "  that 
vivid  energy  of  passion  which  concentrates  a  world  of  mean- 
ing into  a  lew  burning  words,  and  penetrates  to  the  heart's 
core  with  the  quick  irresistible  energy  of  lightning." 

Nor  does  he  abound  in  sententious  phrases  which,  by  their 
condensed  wisdom  and  universal  appropriateness,  are  adopted 
as  household  words  into  our  conversational  dialect,  and  are 
repeated  familiarly  in  all  classes,  till,  perhaps,  their  origin  is 
forgotten,  from  the  very  circumstance  of  their  being  in  such 
universal  use.  This  power  of  condensed  expression  we  con- 
sider as  belonging  to  a  high  order  of  mind ;  perhaps  it 
might  be  ranked  as  the  exclusive  property  of  genius.  No 
wnter  evinces  more  of  this  than  Shakspeare  ;  the  detached 
passages  of  his  poetry  which  are  floating  abroad  in  society,  are 
so  repeated  ana  remembered  by  all,  that  they  have  become 
incorporated  into  the  language  of  conversation,  and,  when 
uttered,  are  not  thought  of  as  quotations.  The  same  may  be 
said  of  all  the  greatest  poets  in  our  language.  But  it  is  less 
the  case  with  Spenser,  perhaps,  than  with  any  other  poet  of 
his  class.  The  stream  of  his  verse  flows  majestically  onward, 
rolling,  like  the  fabled  Pactolus,  over  golden  sands ;  but  its 
course  is  seldom  interrupted  by  those  islets  of  thought  which 
bloom  with  eternal  verdure — "  spots  to  memory  dear" — ^which 
remain  for  ever  fixed,  while  the  tide  runs  on.  Accordingly, 
Spenser  is  less  cited  than  many  other  poets  of  inferior  me^it. 
Tnere  are  few  phrases  in  his  works  which,  like  the  celebrated 
epithet  he  has  applied  to  Chaucer,  "  well  of  English  unde- 
fyled,"  are  in  the  works  of  all,  and  are  every  where  familiarly 
used. 
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No  one  can  read  Spenser  without  being  struck  with  the 
inexhaustible  wealth  of  his  vocabulary :  he  has  suitable  and 
expressive  epithets  for  every  thinff,  and  is  never  at  a  loss  for 
a  "word  whicn  precisely  conveys  his  meaning.  The  EngUsh 
language  seems  to  become  flexible  in  his  hands,  and  to  adapt 
itself  gracefully  to  the  form  which  his  thoughts  assume. 
There  is  a  scope  of  language  which  goes  beyond  the  compass 
of  grammars,  and  dictionaries,  and  rhetorical  treatises;  the 
microscope  of  the  etymologist  cannot  detect  its  infinite  deli- 
cacy, nor  can  written  literature  measure  its  extent ;  for  it  is  as 
boundless  as  nature.  The  mind,  burning  to  give  utterance 
to  its  sensations,  assumes  language  as  a  garment ;  remoulds, 
transforms,  and  quickens  it  into  life ;  tinges  it  with  the  thou- 
sand changing  and  nameless  hues  of  thought,  and  makes  it 
the  transparent  gauze  through  which  the  fires  of  intellect 
beam ;  words  become  pictures,  and  sentences  are  whole 
chapters  of  human  life,  instinct  with  ponentous  meaning. 

The  stanza  of  the  Faerie  Queene,  after  being  derided  as 
semi-barbarous,  neglected  and  looked  upon  with  contempt, 
or,  at  least,  witii  compeissionate  regret,  has  now  come  to  be 
regarded  as  the  noblest  form  which  rhyme  has  ever  assumed ; 
as  the  tnumph  of  the  EngUsh  language,  the  test  of  its  richness 
and  power,  and  the  nourishment  of  its  glory.  It  consists  of 
eight  lines,  having  ten  syllables  each,  and  an  Alexandrine,  or 
a  line  of  twelve  syllables,  at  the  close.  The  first  and  third 
lines  rhyme  together;  also  the  second,  fourth,  fifth,  and 
seventh ;  and  again,  the  sixth,  eighth,  and  ninth.  Upon  first 
thought,  it  would  seem  as  if  fetters  like  these  must  enectually 
put  an  end  to  grace  and  elegance  of  composition ;  but  Spenser 
proves  it  otherwise.  He  wears  the  stanza  as  his  ovra  knights 
wore  their  armor,  with  perfect  ease  and  dimity ;  and,  like 
them,  he  derives  additional  power  and  splendor  fix>m  the 
massive  but  gorgeous  panoply  he  has  assumed.  We  feel  the 
triumph  of  the  writer  over  the  difficulties  of  the  stanza  in 
every  line.  Step  by  step  we  mount  up  with  him  as  he  as- 
cends the  subUme  pathway  of  his  verse  ;  every  new  rhyme 
seems  a  new  victory,  and  the  closing  Alexandrine  rolls  away, 
distant  and  more  distant,  like  a  lengthened  peal  of  thunder. 

In  searching  for  the  characteristics  of  Spenser's  mind,  we 
have  no  difficulty  in  reco^ising  the  most  prominent.  It  is, 
undoubtedly,  his  imagination,  for  which  power  he  stands  pre- 
eminent ;  so  that,  indeed,  it  seems  to  distinguish  him  from  all 
the  English  poets.    We  are,  however,  inclined  to  think,  that 
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he  has  received  too  much  credit  for  imaginative  powers.  His 
imagination  has  been  exalted  at  the  expense  of  other  poets, 
and  of  other  Qualities  which  belong  to  himself.  The  reascm  of 
this  is,  that  this  power,  as  displayed  by  him,  is  of  the  most 
dazzling  and  impressive  kina.  When  the  imagination  of 
Spenser  is  spoken  of,  we  should  probably  find,  if  we  could 
lcK)k  into  the  mind  of  the  speaker,  that  he  refers  to  the  inex- 
haustible facility  with  which  Spenser  creates  new  and  varying 
scenes,  describes  events,  accidents,  and  adventures,  and  sup- 
plies the  exigencies  of  his  allegory.  When  we  hear  of  his 
imagination,  we  readily  and  naturally  think  of  the  magnifi- 
cent visions  he  presents  to  us  :  the  psdace  of  Pride,  the  cave 
of  Mammon,  the  castle  of  Alma,  the  garden  of  Acrasia,  the 
throne  of  Mercilla.  We  remember  the  giants,  and  dragons, 
and  the  monsters  of  the  deep ;  we  think  of  the  temple  of 
Venus,  and  the  beautiful  story  of  Scudamore  and  Amoretta. 
All  these,  indeed,  are  the  creation  of  a  most  active  and  bril- 
liant imagination.  Though  he  sometimes  imitates  models 
that  were  before  him,  as  in  his  description  of  the  garden  of 
Acrasia,  for  instance,  which  is  but  a  copy  of  Tasso's  garden 
of  Armida,  his  own  powers  of  invention  seem  inexhaustible. 
He  never  betrays  any  economy  of  imagination ;  he  never 
seems  to  feel  the  necessity  of  saving  up  the  treasures  of  fancy 
for  future  need, .but  pours  out  his  wealth  with  a  bountifulness 
that  reminds  us  of  tne  generosity  of  nature. 

But  these  are  not  the  highest  walks  of  imagination ;  there 
are  conceptions  which  belong  to  a  more  elevated  class  of 

genius,  in  which  some  of  our  greatest  poets  rival,  and  per- 
aps  surpass,  Spenser ;  and,  in  which,  certainly,  excellmg, 
as  ne  himself  does,  he  discovers  more  astonishing  powers  than 
in  these  gorgeous  descriptions. 

There  are  different  classes  or  orders  of  the  imaginative 
powers.  Some  are  much  more  easily  and  readUy  exerted, 
and  much  more  generally  possessed  than  others.  The  lowest 
order  of  imagination  is  undoubtedly  the  power  to  conceive 
monstrous  and  hideous  scenes,  forms,  and  characters.  This 
power  is  possessed  often  by  children ;  they  are  fond  of  draw- 
ing pictures  of  monstrous  beasts  and  deformed  men ;  they 
delight  in  tales  of  ghosts,  giants,  ogres,  and  dragons  ;  and,  in 
their  infant  efforts  at  story-telling,  adopt  these  as  their  model. 
To  this  lowest  class  belongs  the  art  of  caricature,  in  its  broadest 
and  coarsest  form,  so  peculiarly  attractive  to  children  and 
uneducated  persons.    At  times  this  power  is  awful,  and  may 
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be  carried  to  an  extent  beyond  endurance,  as  in  the  instances 
of  some  of  Maturin's  novels,  and  some  of  the  descriptions  in 
Pollok's  *«  Course  of  Time."  This  display  of  a  lower  order 
of  imagination,  however,  is  not  to  be  confounded  with  those 
descriptions  in  which  sublimity  forms  one  of  the  elements. 
The  hell  of  Milton  is  a  scene  of  unparalleled  sublimity  as 
well  as  horror ;  a  world  ol  dire  and  majestic  elements  filled 
with  sights  and  sounds  of  wo,  where  "  hope  never  comes 
that  comes  to  all,"  the  abode  of  fallen  spirits,  too  intense  and 
too  awful  to  be  endured  by  any  thing  but  beings  of  celestial 
mould,  but  gelding  to  the  immortal  energies  and  pride  of 
the  hosts  it  imprisons.  It  seems  to  be  displayed  only  to  prove 
the  might  of  mtellectual  natures;  it  extorts  from  them  no 
groan  of  agony,  but  words  of  deep  resolve  and  purpose  firm ; 
cries  of  war  and  vengeance;  trmmphant  bursts  of  martial 
music;  shouts  that  tear  hell's  concave;  and  the  flashing  of 
millions  of  drawn  blades  paling  the  lustre  of  that  terrific 
ocean  of  fire. 

The  hell  of  Pollok's  poem  forms  a  remarkable  contrast  to 
this,  and  belongs  exclusively  to  the  lower  order  of  imagina- 
tion ;  it  is  a  place  of  vulgar  torture,  where  human  beings  are 
subjected  to  sufferings,  which,  though  mostly  of  a  merely 
physical  kind,  are  too  shocking  to  be  contemplated  ;  they  are 
as  degrading  to  the  mind  of  the  reader  as  they  are  disgusting 
to  the  taste. 

This  distinction  prevails  throughout  all  the  efforts  of  the 
imagination  which  are  distinguished  for  awfulness  or  for  their 
monstrous  character.  In  the  conceptions  of  character,  for 
instance,  we  can  readily  trace  this  difference ;  some  of 
these  creations  are  purely  hideous  and  disgusting — as  the 
Monk,  in  the  Fatal  Revenge,  and  Melmoth,  in  Maturin's 
famous  novel.  Such  characters  as  lago,  Richard  III.,  and 
Lady  Macbeth,  belong  to  a  higher  order  of  imagination ;  they 
are  not  monsters ;  there  is  nothing  superhuman  or  unnatural 
in  them;  they  are  human  beings  distinguished  by  their 
powers  of  crime.  It  is  the  triumph  of  genius  to  depict  such 
existences  as  shall  fill  us  with  awe  and  freeze  our  souls  with 
horror,  while,  at  the  same  time,  we  cannot  but  acknowledge 
that  there  is  nothing  in  the  picture  which  transcends  the  limits 
of  nature,  or  is  incompatible  with  humanity. 

Again,  in  the  contrivance  of  a  plot,  we  perceive  the  same 
difference  in  the  powers  of  imagination.  Those  stories  which 
are  helped  out  by  the  machinery  of  labyrinthine  casdes,  un- 
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discoverable  trap-doors,  mysterious  sounds,  grim-featured 
monks,  solemn  and  portentous  ghosts,  with  the  usual  accom- 
paniments of  daggers,  chains,  and  poisons,  are  obviously  in- 
ferior to  those  which  are  wrought  out  of  the  ordinary  elements 
of  life,  with  no  other  engines  than  the  passions  and  powers 
of  the  mind,  and  no  other  combinations  than  those  which  may 
be  witnessed  in  almost  any  state  of  society.  The  "  Bride 
of  Lammermoor"  belongs  to  a  vastly  higher  order  of  creations 
than  the  "  Monk,"  or  the  "  Mysteries  of  Udolpho." 

In  this  vulgarly  awful  ima^nation  Spenser  deals  but  little. 
The  editor  of  the  Boston  edition  remarks,  that "  he  is  seldom 
*  nauseous'  without  being  *  sublime.'  "  A  few  instances 
might  be  selected  from  the  Faerie  Queene,  in  which  the  taste 
is  utterly  offended,  and  which  undoubtedly  belong  to  the 
lower  class  of  conceptions,  though  displaying,  at  the  same 
time,  strong  and  fertue  powers  of  invention.  Of  these  are 
his  description  of  error,  of  the  equipage  of  pride,  the  capti- 
vity of  Serena,  and  the  preparations  for  her  immolation. 
Such  pictures,  however,  are  very  sparingly  introduced,  and 
never  for  their  own  sake  alone ;  the  wish  of  the  poet  evi- 
dently was,  to  make  vice,  in  its  different  shapes,  appear  as 
deformed  and  disgusting  as  possible ;  he  has  undoubtedly, 
in  some  cases,  transgressed  the  limits  of  good  taste  ;  but  the 
moral  effect  he  produces  is,  at  the  same  time,  of  a  healthy 
character,  and  leaves  a  profound  impression. 

Next  in  the  scale  to  the  kind  of  imagination  which  we  have 
now  described  we  should  rank  the  power  of  presenting 
agreeable  scenes,  forms,  characters,  ana  plots.  In  order  to 
produce  its  full  effect,  this  power  must  be  united  with  a 
talent  for  description,  without  which  it  is  but  a  diamond  in 
the  mine.  Now  both  of  these  were  singularly  predominant  in 
the  mind  of  Spenser :  to  the  power  of  combination  and  in- 
vention he  joined  a  fertility  and  appropriateness  of  expres- 
sion, such  as  are  rarely  to  be  found,  and  only  in  the  greatest 
artists.  His  imagination  was  perfectly  tropical ;  it  overflowed 
with  luxuriant  imagery  and  aescription ;  yet  it  is  harmoni- 
ous ;  his  pictures  are  complete ;  no  one  part  is  stinted  in 
order  to  throw  more  brilliancy  upon  another ;  beneath  the 
genial  warmth  of  that  bright  sun  every  creation  expanded 
into  perfect  growth ;  and  so  glittering,  so  wealthy,  so  joyous 
are  tne  scenes  he  presents,  that  it  seems  as  if  the  morning 
stars  might  have  again  sung  for  gladness  at  the  birth  of  his 
ideal  world. 
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The  highest  eSorts  of  imaffination  are  undoubtedly  those 
exerted  in  the  creation  of  character ;  and,  in  this  respect, 
Shakspeare,  Milton,    and  Scott  stand  pre-eminent  in  our 
language.    In  the  conception  of  character  there  is  the  same 
distinction  to  be  made  that  has  already  been  pointed  out  in 
the  imagining  of  scenes.    And,  just  as  the  pictures  of  fright- 
ful, monstrous,  or  dis^sting  places,    actions,  or  beings, 
evince  a  lower  order  of  power  than  the  formation  of  ideal 
scenes  of  beauty,  or  terror,  which  are  not  out  of  nature,  so 
the  portraits  of  intellectual  and  moral  monsters,  of  characters 
out  of  nature,  indicate  inferior  genius  ;  while  the  creation  c^ 
characters  which,  though  ideal,  are,  at  the  same  time,  true, 
can  only  be  traced  to  the  noblest  efforts  of  imagination.    In 
one,  and  we  believe  in  only  one,  instance  in  our  literature 
have  these  two  orders  of  imagination  been  blended  in  a  ter- 
rific harmony  to  produce  a  being  of  colossal  form,  yet  sharing 
inhuman,  or  more  than  human  beauty,  of  immortal  endurance, 
yet  only  conquering  human  suffering,  of  supernatural  enemes 
and  passions,  yet  consistent  with  the  truth  of  human  cha- 
racter.    All  these  attributes  are,  in  dim  and  majestic  pro- 
portions, united  in  the  sublime  picture  which  Milton  has 
given  of  the  fallen  archangel. 

The  conception  of  such  a  character  as  Portia,  Lear,  Re^ 
becca,  or  Diana  Vernon,  belongs  to  the  highest  order  of  the 
imagination.  Let  us,  therefore,  inquire,  whether  Spenser  has 
a  claim  to  the  possession  of  this  power.  In  the  nrst  place, 
it  must  be  remarked,  that  the  very  nature  of  his  great  poem, 
which  is  an  allegory,  devoted  to  the  personification  of  virtues 
and  vices,  precludes,  in  a  degree,  the  possibility  of  drawing 
characters  m  harmony  with  human  nature.  No  mortal  is  of 
unmixed  good  or  evil ;  to  make  a  true  character,  these  must 
in  some  degree  be  mingled,  but  the  allegorical  persons  repre- 
senting the  passions,  the  emotions,  the  weaknesses,  or  the  vir- 
tues, must  be  of  simple,  uncompounded  ingredients.  It  is  a 
matter  of  wonder  only,  that  Spenser  should  have  triumphed 
as  he  has  done  ;  he  has  succeeded  in  investing  many  ot  his 
personifications  with  such  traits,  that,  while  they  are  true  to 
the  moral  quality  which  they  were  intended  to  represent, 
they  still  have  a  claim  upon  our  sympathies,  and  partake 
largely  of  our  own  nature. 

In  one  character,  however,  Spenser  has  displayed  powers 
of  portraiture  that  rival  even  Snakspeare.  In  the  heavenly 
Una,  he  has  presented  us  with  one  of  the  most  exquisite 
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creations  that  ever  issued  from  poet's  brain :  her  whole  being 
is  as  much  a  work  of  art,  and  as  perfect  in  its  kind,  as  a  clas- 
sic statue.  Her  faculties  are  blended  in  perfect  proportion, 
and  every  trait  is  instinct  with  female  lovehness.  She  is  a 
character  of  ideal  perfection,  and  yet  there  is  nothing  in  her 
composition  that  contradicts  or  violates  nature ;  we  instinct- 
ively acknowledge  the  truth  of  this  creation;  it  impresses  us, 
as  some  portraits  do,  which  we  feel  to  be  true  without  know- 
ing the  original.  She  is  the  allegorical  representative  of 
truth ;  but  so  rich,  so  harmonious,  and  so  exquisite  are  her 
traits,  that  we  soon  forget  the  allegory,  and  view  her  as  a 
living,  breathing,  and  perfect  woman.  For  no  character  in 
fiction  are  our  sympathies  more  keenly  awakened.  Gen- 
tleness, humiUty,  and  submission,  blended  with  unwavering 
strength  of  purpose,  and  instinctive  perception  of  right,  and 
unconquerable  resolution,  form  her  most  prominent  attributes. 

The  influence  which  she  exerts  upon  the  knight  is  just  such 
as  might  be  expected  from  a  pure,  innocent,  and  high-minded 
woman ;  it  constantiy  tends  to  strengthen  and  elevate  his 
character ;  and  we  cannot  suflBciently  admire  the  skill  with 
which  the  poet  heu-monizes  the  meekness  and  perfect  softness 
of  her  character  with  the  noble  ascendancy  which  she  at 
once  acquired  over  the  mind  of  her  champion.  She  is  ten- 
der of  his  safety,  distrustful  of  his  powers,  and  unwilling  that 
he  should  incur  danger ;  yet,  in  the  midst  of  peril,  she  never 
fails  to  encourage  and  support  him. 

All  the  adventures  of  her  lonely  wandering  are  admirably 
contrived  to  impress  us  with  the  idea  of  her  celestial  beauty 
and  innocence :  the  sudden  gentleness  and  submission  of  the 
lion,  the  worship  ofiered  by  the  Satyrs,  and  the  beautiful  in- 
fluence she  exerts  over  them,  the  devotion  of  Sir  Satyrane 
and  of  Prince  Arthur,  are  all  tributes  to  her  innocence  and 
loveliness.  Equally  beautiful  in  sorrow  or  in  joy,  there  is  still 
an  atmosphere  of  pensiveness  and  resignation  about  her  which 
reminds  us  of  tne  Madonnas  of  Raphael.  Had  Spenser 
made  her  end  tragical,  we  do  not  say  it  would  have  improved 
the  poem ;  but  it  certainly  would  have  formed  one  of  the 
most  tender,  exquisite,  and  mournful  tragedies  ever  composed. 
As  it  is,  the  character  of  Una  approaches  nearer  to  the  tragic 
than  any  thing  else  in  the  poem  ;  to  the  very  last  of  her  ad- 
venture, there  is  such  a  holy  resignation  and  celestial  beauty 
in  her,  that  we  feel  as  if  she  were  too  fair  for  the  earth,  and 
must,  of  necessity,  pass  away  from  us. 
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Mr.  Upton,  in  the  preface  to  his  edition  of  the  Faerie 
Queene,  goes  into  an  elaborate  argument  to  prove  that  it  is  an 
epic  poem.  He  compares  it  with  the  lUad  ;  he  shows,  that 
like  the  first  great  epic,  it  has  a  beginning,  a  middle,  and  an 
end ;  that  the  unity  of  action  is  preserved  throughout ;  that 
it  is  marked  by  simplicity  and  the  greatness  of  the  subject; 
that  just  as  the  anger  of  Achilles,  and  its  fatal  consequences, 
form  the  subject  of  the  Iliad,  so  the  dream  of  Arthur,  and 
the  adventures  to  which  it  led,  form  the  subject  of  the  Faerie 
Queene.  That  as  "  it  is  observable,  that  Homer's  poem, 
though  he  sings  the  anger  of  Achilles,  is  not  called  the  Achil- 
leid,  but  the  Iliad,  because  the  action  is  at  Troy;  so  Spenser 
does  not  call  his  poem  by  the  name  of  his  chief  hero,  but 
because  bis  chief  hero  sought  for  the  Faerie  Queene  in  fairy- 
land, and  therein  performed  his  various  adventures,  therefore, 
he  entitles  his  poem  the  Faerie  Queene."  No  man  in  his 
senses  would,  after  reading  these  arguments,  undertake  to 
deny  that  the  Faerie  Queene  is  an  epic  poem,  and  that  there 
is  a  vast  similarity  between  it  and  the  Iliad.  But  still,  the 
question  remains  just  as  much  unanswered,  what  is  the  gene- 
ral character  of  the  Faerie  Queene? — that  is,  what  were  the 
prevailing  sentiments,  what  were  the  deep  feelings,  the  strong 
convictions,  and  earnest  promptings,  in  the  mind  of  the  poet 
which  inspired  his  composition  ?  Many  will  answer  unhesi- 
tatingly, that  the  Faerie  Queene  is  a  chivalrous  poem.  It  is 
filled  with  deeds  of  arms :  the  din  of  war  is  around  us,  and 
the  trumpet  is  sounding  in  our  ears ;  we  are  in  the  midst  of 
all  the  gorgeous  array  of  chivalry;  brave  knights  and  fair 
women,  the  camp,  the  tournament,  the  castle,  and  the  battle- 
field are  before  us;  we  have  magicians  and  witches,  hermits 
and  priests,  horrible  incantations,  and  touching  rites  of  re- 
ligion ;  war,  love,  glory,  dangers,  and  rescues;  all  the  mar- 
vels, all  the  scenes  of  splendor  and  of  terror  which  the  sub- 
lime muse  of  chivalry  gathers  around  her. 

All  this  we  grant :  the  outward  form  of  the  poem  is  chival- 
rous ;  it  is  an  allegory  masked  under  the  guise  and  the  ad- 
ventures of  knightly  times.  The  virtues  are  represented  in 
the  persons  of  warriors  and  lovely  dames ;  and  vices,  by  por- 
tentous monsters,  against  whom  the  knights  carry  on  an  eter- 
nal warfare.  The  scenes  are  in  fairyland,  too;  we  are  led 
away  to  regions  filled  with  magical  creations  and  wonders 
which  the  earth  boasts  not — we  are  wandering  in  gigantic 
forests,  whose  trees  have  more  than  primeval  growth,  and 
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whose  foliage  is  of  more  than  tropic  luxuriance  —  streams 
are  *^welling'*  up  from  their  deep  sources,  whose  waters  are 
life,  and  whose  purling  is  like  celestial  music  —  caverns  of 
infinite  depth  lie  open  before  us,  and  invite  us  by  their  co- 
lumns of  silver  and  gold,  their  walls  of  crystal,  and  their 
vaulted  summits,  crusted  and  glittering  with  diamonds  and 
rubies — "  We  walk  upon  a  new  earth  and  beneath  a  new 
heaven,  where  the  light  that  shines  is  a  light  that  never  was 
on  land  or  sea." 

Spenser  has  accordingly  been  classed  as  the  bard  of  chi- 
valry, and  the  Faerie  Queene  as  a  chivalrous  romance,  writ- 
ten, like  the  early  romances  in  French  and  English,  and  the 
early  ballads,  to  illustrate  the  deeds  of  knighthood.  But  we 
are  inclined  to  consider  this  but  a  partial  and  imperfect  view 
of  the  great  poet  and  his  works. 

The  Faerie  Queene  is  not  composed  in  the  true  spirit  of 
the  chivalrous  ages  ;  because  much  of  that  spirit  had  passed 
away  before  the  age  of  Elizabeth.  It  must  be  rememoered, 
that  chivalry  was  not  merely  a  system  itself,  but  was  de- 

E^ndant  upon,  and  formed  part  of,  a  much  greater  system, 
uring  a  certain  period  in  the  history  of  Europe,  embracing 
the  larger  portion  of  the  twelfth,  thirteenth,  and  fourteenth 
centuries,  and  extending  even  into  the  fifteenth,  certain 
opinions  and  sentiments  prevailed  throughout  the  Christian 
world,  of  a  character  which  distinguishes  those  a^s  from 
any  other  portion  of  the  history  of  man.  Rude,  ferocious, 
and  bloody,  as  they  were,  those  ages  were  marked  by  ffrand 
and  sublime  features.  One  all-pervading  and  profound  sen- 
timent filled  the  worid  ;  it  moulded  society,  determined  the 
fate  of  kingdoms,  gave  the  tone  and  the  inspiration  to  litera- 
ture and  the  arts,  and  stamped  the  times  with  characteristics 
as  strong  and  as  peculiar  as  those  which  distinguished  the 
Egyptian  or  the  classic  ages.  We  cannot  better  describe  this 
sentiment,  than  by  terming  it  the  Gothic  spirit — that  sublime 
and  lyric  sentiment  which  displayed  itself  in  the  deeds,  the 
worship,  the  poetry,  and  the  monuments  of  the  middle  ages. 
There  was  an  entire  harmony  in  the  spirit  which  pervaded 
those  times.  The  worship  of  the  church  of  Rome,  all  the 
rites  and  ceremonies,  all  the  doctrines  even,  of  that  wonder- 
fully contrived  system,  the  institution  of  chivalry,  with  its 
magnificent  pomp  of  heraldry,  its  devoted  bravery,  its  en- 
thusiastic refigion,  and  its  generous  self-abandonment ;  Go- 
thic architecture,  the  most  sublime  form  in  which  the  mind 
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wasever  visibly  displayed ;  the  legends  of  saints  and  martyrs, 
and  the  romances  which  told  of  brave  knights  and  horrible 
monsters — of  wars  for  the  glory  of  God  and  the  Lamb — of 
conquests  achieved,  and  a  deathless  fame  won  on  the  field 
of  carnage,  were  but  the  breathing,  the  creation,  the  visible 
display,  of  this  powerful  spirit.  All  conspired  to  form  one 
great  and  perfect  system  which  comprehended  all  Christen- 
dom ;  each  formed  a  constituent  part  of  the  system  which 
was  broken  up  by  its  withdrawal;  each  was  dependant  upon 
the  other  parts,  and  became  as  nothing  when  separated  from 
them.  These  various  compxjnents  were  bound  together  and 
harmonized  by  one  common  sentiment — a  spirit  of  deep  and 
romantic  religious  devotion.  This  inspired  the  whole  Christ- 
ian world  with  new  life;  roused  the  nations  of  Europe  from 
the  awful  sleep  of  the  dark  ages,  and  with  a  voice,  like  the 
archangel's  trumpet,  called  up  the  lost  energies  of  mankind 
from  the  grave  where  they  had  reposed  for  centuries.  We 
shall  not  attempt,  at  this  time,  to  trace  the  cause  of  this  revi- 
val ;  perhaps  the  eflfort  would  be  in  vain ;  it  is  enough  for 
our  purpose  that  the  facts  are  established.  A  universal  and 
harmonious  spirit  appeared  at  once  throughout  all  Christian 
Europe ;  it  elevated,  dignified,  and  enriched  the  church ; 
preached  up  the  crusades  and  displayed  itself  in  the  arts, 
but  particularly  in  ecclesiastical  architecture,  which  rose  at 
once  in  Germany,  England,  France,  Spain,  and  Italy,  with 
a  magnificence  and  sublimity  which  nothing  can  surpass. 

Had  all  history  of  those  ages  perished,  and  the  rites  of  the 
church  of  Borne  been  forgotten;  had  the  record  of  the  cru- 
sades, and  the  last  vestige  of  the  feudal  system  passed  away, 
we  should  still  need  no  stronger  assurance  of  the  old  Grothiic 
spirit  than  those  miracles  of  architecturo  which  abound  in 
Europe.  A  Gothic  cathedral  is  the  monument  not  merely  of 
the  state  of  the  art,  but  of  the  whole  spirit  of  the  age.  We 
look  upon  it  with  almost  the  feehng  of  wonder  with  which 
we  should  contemplate  the  fabled  monuments  of  a  race  of 
Titans;  we  see  that  in  the  construction  and  adorning  of  the 
temples  of  Christ,  the  means  were  disregarded — ends  alone 
were  thought  of;  the  cost,  the  labor,  the  years,  and  even 
centuries,  to  be  expended  upon  them,  formed  no  considera- 
tion with  their  projectors;  there  was  a  lofty  sentiment  of  ado- 
ration which  sought  to  display  itself  in  some  visible  form, 
and  it  mocked  at  the  ordinary  obstacles  to  enterprise ;  labor 
almost  inconceivable  was  cheerfiilly  appUed ;  the  gems  that 
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graced  the  diadems  of  monarchs  and  the  mitres  of  church- 
men, the  revenues  of  empires,  the  wealth  of  entire  provinces, 
were  lavishly  offered  for  the  purpose ;  artists  and  laborers 
were  stimulated  by  the  same  zeal ;  even  the  stone  hewer,  as 
he  toiled,  felt  that  he  was  engaged  in  a  holy  work ;  and  the 
traveller  who,  at  the  present  day,  chmbs  over  the  towers  and 
battlements  and  examines  their  intricate  structure,  observes, 
with  wonder,  that  the  same  minute  and  dehcate  finish  which 
is  spread  over  those  portions  of  the  edifice  not  immediately 
subjected  to  the  view,  is  also  found  in  parts  which  are  sa 
concealed  and  placed  in  such  inaccessible  eminences  and 
projections,  that  the  eye  might  not  rest  upon  them  for  centu- 
ries. The  reason  of  this,  was  the  piety  of  the  artist :  be 
toiled  not  for  man,  but  for  the  glory  of  God ;  he  felt  that  the 
eye  of  the  Almighty  was  upon  his  labor,  and  that  he  was 
executing  a  work  which,  even  though  it  were  forever  to  be 
concealed  from  the  sight  of  man,  would  still  plead  for  his 
soul  on  the  day  of  judgment.  Every  portion  of  such  edifices 
proclaims  the  spirit  which  gave  it  origin.  The  tall  and  deli- 
cate spires ;  the  arches  springing  heavenwards ;  the  vaulted 
roofs,  filled  with  the  sculptured  forms  of  saints  and  martyrs; 
the  solemn  windows,  whose  devices,  wrought  in  imperishable 
hues,  tell  many  a  tale  of  the  servants  of  the  Most  High, 
"  who,  having  finished  their  course  in  the  faith,  do  now  rest 
firom  their  labors ;"  those  canopied  sepulchres,  on  which 
repose  the  effigies  of  warriors  and  of  holy  men — emblems 
of  the  peace  of  the  faithful  who  depart  hence  in  the  Lord ; 
the  notes  of  almost  celestial  music  which  echo  through  the 
long-drawn  aisles; — all  speak  to  us  of  the  subUmity  and  the 
sacred  zeal  of  the  Gothic  ages. 

In  entire  harmony  with  this  spirit  was  the  institution  of 
chivalr}' :  its  vital  principle  was  faith ;  a  deep  and  humble 
trust  in  the  doctrines  of  the  only  Christian  church  then  in  ex- 
istence, a  burning  zeal  for  its  welfare,  a  spirit  of  martyrdom, 
and  a  perfect  reliance  in  the  promises  it  held  out  of  salvation, 
and  unutterable  bliss  in  the  world  to  come.  Chivalry  may 
indeed  be  regarded  as  a  civil  institution.  A  bond  between 
the  nobles  of  Europe  for  the  preservation  of  justice  and  good 
order,  for  the  defence  of  the  weak  and  helpless,  and  the  humi- 
liation of  the  tyrannical  and  unjust.  A  distinguished  histo- 
rian* says  of  the  institution,  **  that  it  produced,  in  one  class 

*  SismoiKii, 
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of  society — ^the  nobles — several  efi^ts  which  it  might  have 
been  imafiined  were  to  be  expected  from  a  republican  orga- 
nization £uone.  It  restores  to  honor  and  consideration  vir- 
tues absolutely  exiled  from  the  earth  during  the  preceding 
ages:  above  all,  respect  for  truth  and  loyalty  to  engage- 
ments ;  it  refined  and  reformed  morals ;  it  confided  to  the 
honor  of  the  stronger  sex  the  protection  and  defence  of  the 
weaker ;  Isistly,  it  dignified  ooedience,  by  placing  it  on  the 
only  honorable  basis  it  can  own  —  the  liberty  and  interest 
of  all."  But  great  injustice  would  be  done  to  the  institution, 
whether  we  view  it  in  its  poetical  or  historical  character, 
were  we  not  to  consider  it  as  a  religious  order.  These  facts 
are  as  certain  as  any  thing  in  history  ;  that  the  order  of  knight- 
hood received  a  character  of  sacredness  from  religion ;  that 
the  ceremony  of  investiture  partook  of  the  nature  of  the  most 
solema  rites  of  the  church ;  that,  in  fact,  knighthood  became 
a  part,  and  a  very  important  part,  of  the  vast  and  wonderfully 
contrived  machinery  by  which  the  Romish  religion  accom- 
plished its  purposes;  that  military  orders,  embracing  no  incon- 
siderable portion  of  the  armed  nobility  of  Christendom,  were 
founded  and  spread  throughout  Europe,  whose  character 
was  as  much  ecclesiastical  as  warlike,  and  whose  whole  ob- 
ject was  to  promote  the  welfare  and  glory  of  the  church ; 
that  an  amount  of  religious  zeal  was  inspired  throughout  the 
whole  order  of  knighthood,  which  produced  the  most  extra- 
ordinary e£^cts,  drew  almost  entire  nations  from  their  homes, 
brought  people  of  different  languages,  countries,  and  races 
together,  united  them  under  one  common  superior,  inspired 
them  with  the  same  profound  sentiment,  bound  them  together 
by  one  common  object,  and  devoted  their  effi)rts  to  one  great 
cause  ;  that  this  astonishing  zeal  was  not  momentEuy  in  its 
duration,  but  continued  unabated  for  the  space  of  at  least 
two  centuries,  during  which  army  after  army  traversed  the 
continent  of  Europe,  and  hurried  on  to  that  holy  sepulchre 
which  was  the  object  of  their  toil,  and  from  which  few  re- 
turned. Such  facts  as  these  leave  no  doubt  that  the  chivalry 
of  Europe  was  inspired  by  a  more  enthusiastic  sentiment  than 
the  mere  love  of  justice,  honor,  and  ^ood  order.  The  war- 
rior cased  in  steel,  seeking  adventures  m  many  lands,  winning 
laurels  in  the  tournaments,  or  spoils  on  the  battle-field,  to  lay 
them  at  the  feet  o(  his  mistress,  is  not  the  sole  emblem  of 
chivalry ;  a  higher  type  of  the  institution  is  the  knight  wend- 
ing his  way  to  the  Holy  Land,  with  the  red  cross  blazoned 
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on  his  shield,  and  the  banner  of  the  church  waving  over  his 
head,  ready  to  lay  down  his  life  for  his  Redeemer,  whose 
emblem  he  had  adopted. 

Many  of  the  influences  which  made  chivalry  what  it  was 
had  passed  away  before  the  time  of  Ehzabeth.  As  a  civil 
institution  it  had  become  utterly  useless.  Justice  was  better 
administered  in  the  courts,  and,  according  to  fixed  laws  and 

food  order,  better  maintained  by  civil  authority  than  they 
ad  been  by  knight-errantry.  Standing  armies  had  begun 
to  take  the  place  of  hosts  consisting  of  armed  noblemen  with 
their  vassals  ;  in  short,  the  civil  events  which  had  contributed 
to  form  the  institution  were  much  better  supplied  in  general 
by  other  means.  But  a  still  deeper  blow  had  been  struck  at 
cnivalry  by  separating  it  from  religion  ;  it  was  no  longer  a 
part  of  the  church ;  it  had  no  longer  sacred  objects  in  view ; 
It  was  no  longer  inspired  with  that  romantic  devotion  which 
a  profound  faith  could  alone  inspire.  The  reformation  had 
chiefly  brought  this  about ;  it  had  destroyed  the  spell  which 
the  magnificent  church  of  Rome  had  thrown  over  the  world ; 
the  belief  in  miracles  had  passed  away,  the  legends  of  the 
saints  were  dismissed  as  nursery  tales,  the  lofty  spirit  of 
self-devotion,  which  had  stimulated  the  ancientknignt,  had 
ceased  to  act,  because  it  had  now  no  object  on  which  to  exert 
itself;  that  church  which,  in  earlier  days,  had  commanded 
the  love,  the  zeal,  the  devotion,  and  even  the  life  of  the 
knight,  was  now  proved  to  be  a  false  and  hollow-hearted 
mistress,  whose  service  was  degradation.  The  enchantress 
was  stripped  of  her  robe  and  her  tiara ;  and,  like  the  false 
Duessa,  was  looked  upon  only  with  disgust  and  loathing. 
The  outward  forms  of  chivalry  remained,  indeed,  as  late  as 
the  days  of  Spenser.  There  were  warriors  cased  in  mail, 
there  were  jousts  and  tournaments,  there  were  deeds  of 
honor  and  of  love,  and,  above  all,  there  was  burning  bright, 
in  many  a  noble  heart,  a  sense  of  truth,  and  honor,  and  gal- 
lantry, a  devotion  to  beauty,  a  love  of  glory,  and  a  courage 
as  adventurous,  brilliant,  and  romantic,  as  were  displayed  m 
the  days  of  the  crusades.  But  chivalry,  though  its  forms 
were  still  cherished,  though  the  nobles  accustomed  themselves 
to  the  harness  and  to  the  toil  of  arms,  was  not,  as  it  had  been 
formerly,  a  serious  business  of  hfe,  the  arbiter  of  society,  the 
support  as  well  as  the  terror  of  sovereignty ;  neither  was  it 
the  cherished  offspring  of  religion;  it  was  rather  a  holyday 
thing,  forming  the  amusement  of  courts,   and  contribu- 
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ting  to  their  splendor ;  but  not  composing  a  vital  element  in 
the  social  condition.  It  is  a  rule  as  certain  as  destiny  itself, 
that  no  system  can  preserve  its  character  when  its  uses  have 
ceased ;  we  may  raise  up  the  lifeless  form,  and,  for  an  in- 
stant, galvanize  it  into  action,  of  we  may  embalm  it  with 
precious  spices,  but  we  can  never  restore  life ;  the  fiat  of 
the  Almighty  has  gone  forth,  and  the  spirit  has  returned  to 
him  who  gave  it. 

Now  this  we  maintain  to  have  been  the  condition  of  chivalry 
in  the  days  of  Elizabeth ;  it  was  encouraged  aud  supported 
by  the  magnificence  of  the  age,  and  particularly  by  the  sen- 
timent of  gallantry  which  the  accession  of  a  virgin  queen  to 
the  throne  inspired.  But  the  great  and  pecuUar  distinction 
between  the  system,  as  it  then  appeared,  and  the  system,  as 
it  had  been  three  hundred  years  oefore,  was  the  loss  of  its 
importance  both  to  the  state  and  to  the  church  ;  the  former 
deprived  the  institution  of  its  dignity  and  real  value,  the 
latter  took  away  the  sublime  old  gothic  spirit  which,  in  earlier 
times,  held  constituted  its  sacredness,  its  romance,  and  its 
glory. 

We  do  not  wish  to  be  understood  as  marking  a  fault  in 
the  poem  of  the  Faerie  Queene,  when  we  say  that  it  is  not 
written  in  the  old  spirit  of  chivalrous  times :  the  author  had, 
we  believe,  a  higher  and  better  object  in  view,  than  merely 
to  celebrate  those  times.  The  poem  is  not  a  mere  chivalrous 
romance.  We  observe,  in  the  first  place,  that  there  is  a 
sort  of  contradiction  between  the  epoch  in  which  the  events 
of  the  story  are  supposed  to  happen,  and  the  character  of 
the  events  themselves.     The  time  at  which  the  action  of  the 

E\em  takes  place  is  a  remote  and  fabulous  period  of  English 
story ;  previous  to  the  reign  of  Prince  Arthur ;  the  old 
Saxon  days  of  Hengist  and  Horsus,  Vorthigem,  Uther,  Pen- 
dragon,  and  the  enchanter.  Merlin,  names  which  summon  up 
every  wild  tale  of  romance  and  magic,  and  carry  us  back  to 
the  ideal  age  of  chivalry,  the  age  of  Lancelot  and  Tristram, 
of  Gawain  and  Percivale,  and  the  fair  Guenever.  We  have 
gone  back  to  the  golden  days  of  chivcdrv,  with  all  the  deep 
and  devoted  faith — with  all  the  love  of  honor,  and  the  re- 
verence of  women — with  all  the  wild  adventure,  the  coura^, 
the  self-devotion,  the  glory  which  poetry  delights  to  wreame 
around  those  magical  times.  Such  are  the  feelings  which 
the  opening  of  the  poem  awakens  in  the  mind  of  any  one 
who  nas  felt  interest  enough  in  the  days  of  chivalry  to  study 
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their  history  and  to  comprehend  their  spirit.  The  knight 
before  us  is  a  crusader ;  ne  displays  on  bis  cuirass,  and  on 
his  shield,  the  red  cross,  a  sign  that  be  has  devoted  himself, 
body  and  soul,  to  the  service  of  Christ ;  that  be  has  become 
a  soldier  of  the  church  ;  that  all  earthly  interests  have  been 
banished  from  his  heart ;  all  earthly  longings  quelled ;  am- 
bition laid  at  rest ;  the  pomp,  and  vanity,  and  pride  of  life 
conquered,  and  the  solemn  vow  taken  to  ransom  the  holy 
sepulchre,  or  make  his  grave  on  the  plains  of  Syria.  His 
lovely  companion  heightens  the  interest  we  feel  in  him ;  he 
has  probably  received  a  temporary  dispensation  from  his 
vow,  as  not  unfrequently  happened  to  crusaders,  that  he  may 
restore  this  beautiful  princess  to  her  inheritance,  and  deliver 
her  father's  kingdom  from  the  dragon  who  had  laid  it  waste. 
We  expect  to  find  in  the  knight  a  sublime  fervor  of  devotion, 
a  zeal  for  the  cause  of  the  church,  a  faith  in  the  legends  of 
miracles  and  the  stories  of  martyred  saints,  and  a  aevotion 
of  his  whole  heart  to  the  ereat  work  he  has  undertaken,  the 
conquest  of  the  Holy  Land,  which  throws  all  other  considera- 
tions and  objects  mto  insignificance  in  comparison  with  it 
We  expect  to  prove  him  invmcible  ;  to  see  him  successful  in 
defendmg  the  cause  of  the  banished  princess ;  and  then, 
having  never  lost  sight  of  the  great  cause  he  has  embraced, 
hastening  on  to  accomplish  his  vow,  to  redeem  the  pledge 
he  has  ofered  to  heaven  by  victory,  or  by  the  devotion  of  his 
existence. 

But  while  the  outward  appearance  of  the  knight  and  the 
lady  carries  our  fancy  back  to  the  ideal  or  heroic  ages  of 
chivalry,  the  cuiventures  and  character  of  the  persons  indicate 
the  spirit  of  a  much  later  time.  The  first  book  of  the  Faerie 
Queene  is  a  legend  concerning  the  downfall  of  the  church  of 
Rome,  a  system  which  gave  the  breath  of  life  to  chivalry,  and 
in  which  the  genuine  spirit  of  chivalry  could  alone  exist ; 
written  by  a  protestant  and  a  hater  of  popery;  and,  under 
the  form  of  an  allegory,  displaying  the  sentiments  and  opin- 
ions of  a  protestant  court,  m  a  protestant  age.  Under  such 
circumstances  it  was  a  moml  impossibility  that  there  should 
not  be  found  the  contradiction  which  has  been  pointed  out 
The  same  inconsistency  is  observable  throughout  the  poem. 
Under  the  ancient  forms  of  knight-errantry  are  pictured  the 
great  events,  the  great  miestions,  and  the  rtiost  important  in- 
terests of  the  time  of  Elizabeth ;  questions  and  interests 
which  were    incompatible  with    the  early  (Jothic   spirit 
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Spenser  was  a  protestant,  and  the  cause  of  the  reformation 
was  one  of  vital  interest  in  his  time ;  it  vas  not  a  mere  matter 
of  speculation,  between  consubstantiation  and  transubstan- 
tiation ;  between  the  affirming  or  denying  the  real  presence ; 
between  the  use  or  the  banishment  i)f  images — these  were 
questions  of  life  and  death  to  a  large  portion  of  the  inhabitants 
of  Christendom — to  Elizabeth  they  were  resolved  into  the 
simple  debate  whether  she  should  wear  or  lose  her  crown. 
The  reformation  had  deprived  tie  church  of  Rome  of  her 

Eoetic  character  forever ;  all  the  romance  which  was  left  to 
er  belonged  to  antiquity.  But  Speaser's  poem  of  the  Faerie 
Queene,  except  in  the  outward  ionn,  made  no  pretence  to 
antiquity ;  the  entire  work  is  occupied  with  the  subject  of 
greatest  interest  in  the  age  of  the  poet. 

There  is  another  contradictior  in  the  poem,  of  a  similar 
nature  and  owing  to  the  same  cause.  The  early  tales  of 
chivalry,  both  in  prose  and  rhyme,  are  distinguished  by  a 
vein  of  tragedy  which  pervades  ;hem.  This  was  to  be  ex- 
pected from  the  very  nature  of  tie  institution  and  objects  of 
tjhivalry.  The  knights  of  ideal  chivalry  partook,  in  a  high 
degree,  of  the  character  of  martyrs.  They  were  called  upon 
to  do  great  deeds  for  the  senice  of  God ;  the  war  for  which 
they  prepared  was  eternal ;  againit  ihe  forms  of  evil ;  against 
tyrants  and  oppressors,  and,  abore  all,  against  infidels  who 
threatened  Christendom  on  erery  side,  they  were  bound  to 
fight  till  death.  They  were  devaed  men ;  in  the  midst  of 
their  honors  and  §lory ;  at  the  chase,  the  tournament,  and  the 
banqueting-hall,  m  the  lady's  bower,  or  the  hermit's  cell, 
the  pale  hand  of  death  was  ever  before  them  and  beckoned 
them  onward  ;  and  the  pomp  and  splendor  of  the  world 
faded  from  their  view,  as  thej  bravely,  and  in  the  spirit  of 
martyrdom,  obeyed  the  calL 

The  extravagant  cui  ventures  which  the  chivalrous  romances 
recount,  contributed  to  give  a  tragical  character  to  these  nar- 
rations. It  was  in  the  very  spirit  of  knight-errantry  to  under- 
take enterprises  or  to  brave  dangers  from  which  there  could 
be  little  or  no  hope  of  success  or  escape ;  and  the  tales  of 
chivalry  are  filled  with  the  tragical  death  of  brave  knights 
who  were  overwhelmed  by  the  numbers  of  their  foes,  or 
against  whom  the  powers  of  hell  prevailed.  Wild  and  sad 
as  the  old  ballad  music,  are  the  stories  of  the  hapless  fate  of 
those  brave  and  devoted  warriors. 

Nothing  of  this  tragical  nature  is  to  be  found  in  Spenser ; 
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the  poem  of  the  Faeiie  Queene  is  often  pensive,  sometimes 
sad,  but  no  vein  of  tragedy  can  be  discovered  in  any  portion 
of  it  The  knights  are  often  made  to  su&r,  as  for  instance, 
the  red-cross  knight  in  the  dungeon  of  Orgoglio,  or  the  knight 
of  justice,  when  he  becomes  the  bondsman  of  Radigund ; 
but  all  our  favorite  characters,  both  knights  and  ladies,  all  in 
whom  we  feel  interested,  all  but  infidels,  renegades,  cowards, 
sorcerers,  and  vile  hags,  are  eventually  successful  and  pros- 
perous. 

Spenser  wrote  of  chivaly  as  he  found  it  in  his  own  time; 
he  either  did  not  perceive,  or  he  did  not  care  to  notice  the 
fact,  that  a  great  change  lad  been  wrought  in  the  system 
since  the  meridian  of  its  splendor.  He  did  but  transfer  the 
personages  of  his  own  time  and  the  spirit  of  society  around 
him,  to  an  earlier  age.  His  knights  are  but  the  great  men  of 
his  own  time  transplanted  into  fairyland ;  his  poem  is  a 
monument  to  the  glory  of  ke  queen.  His  fairy  court  is  only 
the  court  of  Elizabeth,  glittering  with  the  charms  which  a  fine 
imagination  spread  around  it;  but  not  essentially  difieringin 
accompUshments,  in  elecance,  and  in  manly  virtues,  from  the 
reality.  His  object,  as  ne  has  himself  told  us,  was,  to  "  fa- 
shion a  gentleman,  or  noble  person,  in  vertuous  and  gentle 
disciphne ;"  and  again,  "  I  labour  to  pourtraict  in  Arthure, 
before  he  was  king,  the  imige  of  a  brave  knight,  perfected  in 
the  twelve  private  morall  vertues."  That  is,  he  wished  to 
display  in  the  person  of  his  hero,  the  accomplishments  and 
virtues  which  then  constituted  the  perfection  of  manly 
character. 

The  form  of  the  work  and  the  distinguishing  sentiments 
which  pervade  it,  were  undoubtedly  due  to  the  great  interests, 
occupations,  and  sentiments  of  the  age  in  which  he  lived. 
Allegory  was  probably  popular  in  his  time ;  many  of  the 
public  amusements  of  the  coirt  partook  of  this  character. 
Every  one  will  remember  how  conspicuous  a  part  they  form 
in  the  revels  of  Kenilworth  castle,  as  described  by  Sir  Wal- 
ter Scott ;  and  they  were  exhibited  generally  on  the  occa- 
sions of  the  queen's  celebrated  **  progresses"  through  her 
kingdom.  Even  the  language  of  the  times  partook  of  the 
allegorical  character.  Sir  Walter  Scott,  whose  authority  is 
decisive  in  points  like  this,  has  given  us,  in  the  "Monastery," 
a  specimen  of  the  fashionable  conversation  of  the  court,  in  the 
flowery  verbiage  of  Sir  Piercie  Shafton,  which  we  might 
rely  on  as  correct,  even  were  it  not  confirmed  by  the  writings 
of  Sydney  and  others. 
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But,  besides  this,  it  would  seem  that  the  spirit  of  the  age 
itself  presented,  in  some  degree,  an  allegorical  character 
throughout  civilized  Europe,  and  particularly  in  England. 
Opinions  of  vast  importance  and  interest  occupied  nations 
as  well  as  individuals.  Wars  were  undertaken  for  new  ob- 
jects ;  hitherto  they  had  been  made  for  conquest  or  for  de* 
fence;  they  were  now  begun  for  the  support  or  tlie  propaga- 
tion of  ideas.  Up  to  this  time,  a  river,  a  chain  of  mountains, 
or  even  an  imaginary  dividing  line,  distinguished  the  inhabit- 
ants on  either  side  as  hereditary  and  natural  enemies.  Now, 
a  more  fearful  distinction  was  interposed  between  contending 
parties,  than  rivers  or  mountains,  in  the  diflerences  of  opinion 
on  the  weightiest  subjects :  nations  were  divided  and  plunged 
into  civil  war ;  enemies  of  ages  were  become  friends  and  allies. 
A  feeling  of  brotherhood,  more  powerful  than  the  sense  of 
nationality,  bound  distant  countries  with  the  hnks  of  friend- 
ship. Conquest  and  glory  even,  had  ceded  their  claims  to 
the  call  of  sentiments  profounder  still;  and  their  burning  de- 
sires were  forgotten  in  the  absorbing  interests  of  more  exci- 
ting and  more  impetuous  motives.  The  cirilized  world  was 
now,  for  the  first  time,  ranged  without  distinction  of  nation, 
race,  or  language,  under  me  broad  and  hostile  banners  of 
religious  faith.  Opinions  thus  came  to  be  represented  by 
parties,  nations,  and  countries.  Armed  hosts  were  no  longer 
the  mere  followers  of  ambitious  or  patriotic  commanders,  but 
stood  forth  as  the  tjrpe  of  this  or  that  forn  of  belief;  national 
distinctions,  and,  to  a  degree,  individual  character,  were  lost 
in  the  overpowering  and  absorbinff  features  of  religious  tenets* 
But  more  than  this;  in  an  age  when  monarchs,  individually, 
exerted  so  vast  an  influence,  their  private  opinions  became 
a  matter  of  the  last  importance.  The  faith  of  the  sovereign 
was,  in  a  great  degree,  the  faith  of  the  nation  ;  he  became 
the  representative  of  the  opinions  of  his  subjects,  and  in  this 
way  assumed  a  sort  of  allegorical  character,  as  the  personi- 
fication of  certain  tenets,  dogmas,  or  systems  of  belief.  The 
tendency  of  the  age  was  tp  represent  ideas  under  visible 
forms  which  stood  as  the  type  of  them.  This  was  particu- 
larly the  case  in  England,  where  the  queen,  besides  being 
die  representative,  as  she  was  the  champion  of  the  reforma- 
tion, was  also  invested  by  the  chivalrous  spirit  of  the  times 
with  many  quaUties,  some  of  which  she  possessed  in  a  small 
degree,  and  others  not  at  all.  Thus  it  was,  that  Elizabeth 
came  to  receive  the  costly  homage  of  such  men  as  ^laks^ 
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peare,  Sydney,  and  Spenser,  To  the  imagination  which  was 
illuminated  with  the  golden  light  of  chivalry,  of  patriotism, 
and  loyalty,  the  sovereign  appeared  invested  with  beautiful 
attributes  which  made  her  the  personification  of  all  female 
virtues  and  loveliness;  and  this  effect  was  much  heightened 
by  the  striking  and  peculiar  characteristics  which  she  really 
possessed.  To  the  nation,  as  well  as  to  the  courtiers  and 
wits  by  whom  she  was  surrounded,  she  became,  in  fact,  an 
allegorical  type  of  sovereignty,  beauty,  chastity,  magnificence, 
and  power.  In  the  age  of  Elizabeth  then,  the  great  drama  of  life, 
in  which  the  nations  of  Christendom  were  performing  the 
parts — sometimes  of  comedy,  but  more  frequently  of  deep 
and  woful  tragedy — assumed  the  form  of  a  solemn  masque, 
whose  issue  was  life  or  death — triumph  or  annihilation  — 
and  in  which  kings  and  nations  appeared  as  the  personifica- 
tions of  sentiments  and  creeds ;  converting  the  history  of  the 
civilized  world  into  a  profound  and  momentous  allegory.  In 
adopting  this  form  for  his  great  poem,  therefore,  Spenser 
obeyed  the  spirit  of  the  age.  Never  was  there  a  mind  better 
fitted  for  the  task.  His  deep  sensibilities,  his  love  of  virtue 
and  truth,  his  adrairation  for  chivalrous  excellence,  and  above 
all,  his  exhaustless  imagination,  eminently  fitted  him  to  pre- 
"  sent  in  allegory  the  sentiments  of  his  times ;  so  that  when 
the  age  demanded  the  work  of  him,  it  was  deep  calling  unto 
deep. 

Another  characteristic  of  the  times  was  favorable  to  Spen- 
ser's undertaking.  It  was  an  age  of  great  men.  The  free- 
dom of  intellect  awakened  by  the  reformation,  called  the 
master  spirits  of  every  nation  into  vigorous  action.  New 
interests  and  new  motives  were  presented,  new  ideas  were 
started,  new  hopes  offered.  Glory  and  gieatness,  such  as  the 
world  never  before  afforded,  were  now  displayed  and  placed 
within  the  reach  of  elevated  ambition.  Above  all,  these  in- 
fluences were  felt  in  England.  Here  the  mind  had  never 
been  so  completely  enthralled  by  superstition  as  on  the  con- 
tinent of  Europe.  Bigour  had  ruled  with  a  milder  sway,, 
and  priestcraft  bad  found  a  less  genial  clime  on  this  island 
than  on  the  main.  Patriotism  and  nationality  were  stroncerr 
and  individuality  of  character  more  decided,  than  in  the  other 
portions  of  Christendom.  The  consequence  was,  that  before 
the  time  of  Luther^  the  work  of  reformation,  in  all  its  most 
important  objects — the  free  action  of  mind,  independence,  in- 
tellectual vigor,  and  their  effects  upon  literature  and  the  ge- 
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neral  intelligence  of  the  nation,  was  half  completed  in  England- 
It  was  the  fortune  of  Spenser  to  live  at  a  time  when  the  pow- 
erful, and  in  many  respects,  good  influences  of  centuries  were 
gathering  into  visible  efifects,  and  displaying  themselves  in 
the  lives  of  England's  great  men.  Tne  thousand  elements 
of  character,  like  the  fluids  that  in  their  time  harden  into  dia- 
monds and  rubies,  had  been  filtered  through  the  alembic  of 
ages,  and  now,  in  the  golden  days  of  England,  were  found 
crystallized  into  beautiful  symmetry,  and  blazed  upon  the 
world  in  gems  of  manhood. 

Spenser  was,  therefore,  surrounded  by  specimens  of  great- 
ness which  might  serve  to  inspire  his  mind  as  well  as  to  a£&rd 
subjects  for  his  muse.  And  we  find,  accordingly,  that  many, 
indeed  most  of  the  heroes  of  the  Faerie  Queene,  are  but  re- 
presentations of  the  characters  who  actually  lived  at  the 
time. 

The  distinguishing  characteristic  of  the  Faerie  Queene  is, 
that  it  sets  forth  eminently  the  prevailing  spirit  of  the  times. 
Never  was  there  a  mind  more  completely  filled  with  the  ge- 
nius of  society,  than  Spenser's.  He  was  penetrated  by  tne 
grandeur  of  his  age — he  was  inspired  with  Ae  intellectual 
and  moral  healthiness,  the  just  views  of  life,  the  practical 
sagacity,  tempered  by  generous  sentiment,  the  patriotism, 
the  chivalrous  loyalty,  the  learning,  and  the  taste  which  sur- 
rounded him ;  and  his  great  poem  is  but  the  reflex  of  these 
noble  traits.  The  Faerie  Queene  is  the  voice  of  the  age 
breathing  through  the  trumpet  of  chivalry — not  uttering  the 
sterner  tones  of  an  earlier  and  a  ruder  time— nor  like  the 
prophetic  bard  of  a  later  day,  "  blowing  a  dolorous  blast*'  to 
warn  and  to  threaten ;  but  swelling  out  in  high  and  triumph- 
ant notes  of  praise  and  victory,  or  soothing  the  heart  with 
strains  of  melting  pathos  and  sweetness* 


NO.  XV. — ^voL.  vm.  10 
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Art.  in. — 1.  Treatise  on  the  physiological  and  moral  Manage- 
meru  of  Infancy.  By  Andrew  Combe,  M.  D.,  with  Notes  and 
a  Supplementary  Chapter,  by  John  Bell,  M.  D.  Phila- 
delpma:  1840.    Carey  and  Hart. 

S.  Lectures  on  the  Theory  and  Practice  of  Physic.  By  Willlam 
Stokes,  M.  D.  Philadelphia:  1840.  HasweU>  Barring- 
ton,  and  Haswell. 

The  doctrine  of  temperaments,  at  this  time  recalled  to  our 
mind  by  the  reading  ot  the  admirable  works  just  cited,  has 
been  the  subject  of  acute  and  minute  discussion  since  the 
time  of  Galen,  who  first  directed  the  attention  to  constitutional 
diflferences.  He  considered  that  the  human  system  was  prin- 
cipally operated  upon  by  four  humors,  tempered  by  lour  ele- 
ments. The  humors  were  blood,  bile,  phlegm,  and  the  atra- 
bilious, or  black  bile.  The  elements,  of  course,  were  fire, 
air,  earth,  and  water.  A  warm  and  moist  temperament  he 
attributed  to  the  blood,  this  he  called  sanguineous.  A  warm 
and  dry  temperament,  was  bilious ;  a  cold  and  moist  one,  was 
pituitous ;  and  a  cold  and  dry  temperament,  was  melan- 
cholic. 

A  classification  so  positive  and  curious  could  not  fail  to 
arrest  the  attention  of  all  those  who  took  an  interest  in  phy- 
siolofi[ical  research ;  and  philosophers,  as  they  proceeded  in 
the  mquiry,  generally  accommodated  their  speculations  to 
the  doctrine.  But,  prone  as  we  are  to  novelty,  and  strong 
as  is  the  disposition  to  substitute  our  own  theories  for  those 
which  are  already  in  favor,  no  one,  thus  far,  has  been  able  to 
change  the  arrangement  made  so  long  ago.  It  has  been 
borne  out  by  repeated  observation,  even  in  our  change- 
ful times,  enlightened  on  all  matters  relating  to  health  and 
organization,  and  we  cannot  but  feel  great  respect  for  the 
auth(H*  of  so  valuable  a  suggestion  as  constitutional  differences^ 
particularly  when  we  reflect  that  the  era  of  Galen  was  ad- 
verse to  philosophical  certainty. 

But  though  the  classification  may  be  correct  enough  for 
common  purposes,  and  in  fact,  is  adopted,  with  little  varia- 
tion, by  aU  writers  on  hudian  physiology,  yet,  the  doctrine  of 
assimilation,  which  it  involves,  is  found  to  be  very  defective. 
Of  late,  the  curious  discussion  of  red  and  white  tissues,  in 
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itself  of  vital  importance,  as  well  as  some  new  and  startling 
facts  in  pathological  anatomy,  will  place  the  doctrine  of  tem- 
peraments in  a  different  light.  We  may  now  hope  for  results 
more  philosophical  and  satisfactory,  and  if  we  dififer  in  our 
classification  it  will  be  owing  to  the  vast  accumulation  of  new 
matter  whifch  the  union  of  scientific  talents  has  produced. 

Let  us  see  how  the  temperaments  are  defined  by  external 
indicia: 

First.  The  sanguineous  temperament,  where  the  blood  is 
supposed  to  be  abundant,  and  the  pulse  quick  and  strong,  is 
seen  in  persons  of  a  full  habit,  soft  skin,  ruddy  complexion, 
blue  eyes,  red  or  auburn  hair,  large  veins,  and  vivia  sensa- 
tions. 

Second.  The  melancholic,  or  atrabilarious  temperament, 
is  supposed  to  belong  to  a  firmer  and  thinner  frame  thsm  the 
sanguineous ;  there  is  a  darker  complexion,  black  hair,  slow 
pulse,  the  nervous  system  not  excitable,  and  the  disposition 
grave  and  meditative. 

Third.  The  choleric,  or  bilious  temperament,  is  between 
the  two  preceding;  the  hair  is  black,  and  generallv  prone  to 
curl,  the  complexion  swarthy  and  ruddy,  the  skin  rough, 
hairy,  and  thick,  and  the  pulse  strong  and  full. 

Fourth.  The  phlegmatic,  or  lymphatic,  or  pituitous  tempe- 
rament; the  hair  is  light,  the  skin  thin  and  soft,  the  complex- 
ion fair,  sometimes  pale  and  sallow,  the  pulse  rather  slow, 
and  the  mental,  as  well  as  physical  faculties  and  organs,  ge- 
nerally sluj^sh. 

Fifth.  The  nervous  temperament ;  a  thin,  feeble  fiame, 
generally  pale  complexion,  dark  hair,  thin  skin,  quick,  and 
a  somewhat  irregular  pulse,  and  generally  acute  intellect 

Now  there  are  individual  cases  recorded  by  every  historian, 
wherein  the  above  classification  and  explanation  hold  good 
to  a  tittle.  These  cases  belong  to  markd  men,  and  sure  con- 
stantly referred  to  by  every  writer  on  temperaments.  The 
choleric,  or  bihous  temperament,  is  ascribea  to  every  hero  or 
remarkable  person,  for  it  is  said  to  belong  to  men  of  action, 
men  who  are  ambitious  and  love  to  keep  before  the  eye  of 
the  world.  It  is  the  deUght  of  all  writers  on  this  subject  to 
exhibit  their  bilious  characters  in  full  length.  Themistocles 
is  a  great  favorite  vnth  some  writers,  he  being,  for  them, 
a  fine  illustration  of  the  bilious  temperament.  He  is  repre- 
sented as  a  person  of  unerring  judgment,  and  of  undaunted 
spirit  in  the  cause  of  truth  and  liberty.    Great  stress  is  laid 
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upon  his  ever-memorable  remark,  of  "  strike,  but  hear  me," 
made  to  Eurybiades,  when  he  had  raised  his  sta£f  to  give  him 
a  blow.  But  might  not  a  man  of  any  other  temperament 
have  evinced  the  same  love  of  truth  and  justice  f 

Another  bilious  example  is  found  in  Pope  Sextus  V.,  whom 
accident  made  a  priest,  talent  a  popular  preacher,  and  con- 
summate art  a  cardinal.  Determined  to  obtain  the  highest 
rank  in  the  church,  which  he  foresaw  could  only  be  effected 
by  art,  fie  went  ivstefncuicaUy  to  work;  by  privations  of  every 
sort,  he  acquirea  the  reputation  of  being  the  most  humble, 
meek,  and  yielding  of  men.  For  the  same  purpose,  he  used 
a  crutch,  feigning  weakness  of  limbs,  and  also  wrapped  him- 
self up  closely  in  his  cloak,  under  pretence  of  diseased  lungs. 
Out  of  forty-two  cardinals,  fourteen  of  them  were  intriguing 
for  the  tiara.  The  cardinal  Montalto,  having  on  his  side  four 
out  of  the  six  parties  that  were  to  decide  the  contest,  was 
elected,  in  consequence  of  his  infirmities  and  good  na- 
ture, for  they  presumed  he  would  be  an  easy  tool  in  their 
bands.  When  the  conclave  was  over,  and  he  was  informed 
of  his  good  fortune,  exclaiming — "Gods,  I  am  pope  of 
Rome,"  he  pulled  off  the  ctoak  in  which  he  was  muffled,  threw 
away  his  crutch,  and  bending  back  his  head,  spat  up  to  the 
very  ceiling  of  the  high  chamber  of  the  Vatican,  to  show  the 
soundness  and  strength  of  his  lungs.  But  why  he  was  se- 
lected as  an  instance  of  the  bilious  temperament,  it  is  impos- 
sible to  conceive,  for  ambition  belongs  as  well  to  the  sangui- 
neous as  to  the  bilious,  and  we  should  rather  imagine  him  to 
be  of  the  former  class.  The  sanguineous  temperament  could 
hold  out  longer  against  such  great  abuses  of  the  constitution. 
Montalto  thought  it  necessary  to  submit,  or  rather  to  inflict 
upon  himself  years  of  constraint,  and  privations  of  even  the 
most  painful  nature,  to  efiect  his  purpose.  If  bile  had  pre- 
ponderated over  the  other  secretions,  he  would  soon  have 
become  atrabilariotu^  for  he  moved  about  slowly  and  avoided 
all  excitement,  that  he  might  impress  others  with  a  belief  of 
his  infirmities. 

The  doctrine  of  temperaments,  therefore,  as  it  is  now  ex- 
plained to  us,  is  not  01  much  importance  in  a  curative  point 
of  view.  It  may  amuse  the  speculator  on  character,  but  to 
the  physician  it  is  entirely  useless.  There  are  idiosyncracies 
and  anomalies  in  almost  every  human  being,  and  although 
he  may  belong  to  a  class,  yet  that  class  itseU*  has  never  yet 
been  clearly  defined.    A  certain  individual  may  possess  the 
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extravagancies  of  a  particular  temperament  in  an  excessive 
degree,  so  as  to  amount  to  disease;  his  medical  adviser 
certainly  would  not  extend  the  same  treatment  to  others  of 
his  temperament,  though  external  appearances  would  appear 
to  justify  him.  The  most  disastrous  consequences  have  re- 
sulted from  this  habit  of  generalizing  on  temperaments,  for 
there  are  scarcely  two  men,  having;  all  the  external  indicia  of 
the  same  constitution,  who  can  bear  the  same  treatment, 
although  apparently  laboring  under  the  same  disease. 

Suppose  a  man  to  possess  what  is  called  the  melancholic 
temperament,  he  is  afflicted  with  disease,  and  it  terminates 
in  a  disposition  to  suicide,  perhaps  the  fever  was  one  of  a  low 
tjrpe.  On  post  mortem  examination,  this  morbid  state  of  the 
system  was  found  to  arise  from  pressure  on  the  brain. 
Another  patient,  of  the  same  temperament,  is  similarly  af- 
fected with  fever,  and  undergoes  the  same  treatment ;  he 
commits  suicide,  and,  on  examination,  there  is  no  lesion 
of  the  brain,  but  evidence  of  great  gastric  derangement. 
Now,  the  physician,  trusting  to  the  outward  similarity  of 
temperament  and  fever,  prescribes  for  both  alike,  and  one  of 
the  patients  is  badly  treated,  perhaps  loses  his  life  in  conse- 
quence of  it. 

The  truth  is,  that  a  diseased  viscus,  or  a  general  visceral 
derangement  will  operate  banefuUy  and  decisively  upon  every 
temperament ;  but  this  is  disease,  either  local  or  constitu- 
tional. If  it  be  local,  the  system  will  recover  its  tone  as 
soon  as  the  cause  of  irritation  is  removed.  If  it  be  constitu- 
tional, the  manifestations  of  disease  will  be  perpetually  re- 
curring. But  constitutional  irregularities,  amounting  to  con- 
spicuous differences,  are  not  common,  and  the  very  fact  of 
their  rareness,  renders  each  case  more  the  subject  of  analysis 
and  speculation. 

The  moment  a  man  labors  under  an  increased  circulation, 
and  his  skin  assumes  too  florid  an  appearance,  he  comes 
under  the  sanguineous  temperament.  If  some  preternatural 
excitement  exist  in  the  liver  or  biliary  ducts,  he  is  of  the  biUous 
class,  and  so  on  of  the  rest ;  we  must,  therefore,  abandon  the 
present  doctrine,  as  it  now  stands,  and  take  quite  a  new  view 
of  it.  In  doing  this  we  must  make  a  new  classification,  and 
of  a  more  specific  nature.  Even  the  term  temperaments 
must  be  discarded,  perceiving,  as  we  now  do,  that  the  doc- 
trine based  upon  it  holds  out  no  security  to  the  anxious  physi- 
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cian  or  the  curious  investigator,  both  of  whom  are  so  frequently 
misled  by  it 

Putting  out  of  view  the  merits  of  phrenology,  as  a  science 
on  which  we  can  at  all  times  rely,  the  study  of  it  discloses 
new  and  important  fiicts,  which  throw  additional  discredit  on 
the  doctrine  of  temperaments.  The  recent  attention  which 
has  been  paid  to  the  nerves,  has  likewise  thrown  new  light 
on  our  views,  and  makes  us  desirous  of  seeing  the  subject  of 
temperaments  assume  a  new  form.  This  is  not  the  place, 
however,  to  discuss  it  fully  and  in  detail,  but  our  suggestions 
may  serve  as  the  base  for  a  more  comprehensive  exposition. 

Let  us  take  a  classification  like  the  following;  and,  in 
adopting  the  term  diathesis  instead  of  temperament,  we  more 
fully  explain  our  meaning.  Diathesis  is  a  constitutional  dis- 
position, either  to  health  or  disease ;  an  unhealthy  diathesis  is 
either  congenital,  or  caused  by  long  residence  in  ungenial 
climates.  It  may  arise,  likewise,  in  early  youth,  from  in- 
temperance in  eating  and  drinking,  or  fi-om  unhealthy  occu- 
pations. When  this  constitutional  disposition  is  hereditary, 
the  remedy  is  scarcely  within  our  power,  but,  in  every  other 
case  there  may  be  great  alleviation,  and  often  an  entire  cure, 
by  simple  alteratives. 

The  most  prominent  of  these  diatheses  are  the  following : 
1.  the  healthy  diathesis ;  2.  the  vitiated  ;  3.  the  nervous ;  4. 
the  bilious,  or  sanguineous ;  6.  the  rheumatic ;  6.  the  scro- 
fulous, or  phleffmatic. 

1.  Healthy  diathesis.  When  the  organization  is  perfect, 
and  no  local  disease  exists,  the  mental  faculties  are  in  free 
exercise,  and  mind  and  body,  acting  in  concert,  move  har- 
moniously. The  complexion,  eyes,  hair,  and  skin,  may  be 
light  or  dark,  fine  or  coarse,  and  the  body  robust  or  delicate, 
and  yet  health  wiU  be  equally  difiused  throughout  the  system. 
We  have  constantly  recurring  examples  of  persons  who  have 
all  the  external  marks  of  melancholic  temperament,  as  it  is 
called,  who  never  had  an  hour's  indisposition,  and  scarcely  a 
moment's  ennui  in  their  life. 

But  a  healthy  diathesis  need  not  include  great  muscular 
strength.  A  man  may  be  unable  to  lift  a  great  weight,  and 
yet  enjoy  perfect  health.  Of  two  men,  equal  in  every  re- 
spect, one  may  walk  ten  miles  without  fatigue,  and  the  other 
break  down  under  a  walk  of  four  miles.  One  of  them  may 
talk  on  an  exciting  topic  for  several  hours  together,  while  the 
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other  will  be  exhausted  in  half  an  hour,  and  yet  the  constitu- 
tional disposition  to  health  may  be  the  same  in  both. 

It  is  true  that  we  are  in  the  habit  of  considering  an  athletic 
form  as  indicative  of  robust  health,  and  there  is  certainly  a 
greater  appearance  of  vital  energy  in  a  strong,  muscular 
fi-ame  than  in  one  more  delicately  formed.  But,  upon 
speaking  of  health  in  the  abstract,  we  find  that  it  often  ac- 
companies a  person  of  delicate  form  through  a  period  of  eighty 
or  mnety  years.  Existence  is  rendered  quite  as  agreeable, 
in  this  case,  as  in  that  of  the  athletic  form. 

When  all  the  humors  and  solids  of  a  system  are  thus  well 
balanced  —  no  preponderance  of  blood,  bile,  lymph,  or  adi- 
pose matter — the  brain,  partaking  equally  of  tnis  happy 
distribution  of  organic  pabulum  is,  of  course,  in  a  healthy 
state  likewise,  fi  is  in  this  diathesis  that  we  may  hope  to 
see  that  rare  and  beautiful  combination, — good  temper,  good 
nature,  and  good  humor.  In  young  children,  of  perfectly 
healthy  diathesis  there  is  no  ill-temper  nor  fretfulness ;  if  they 
are  peevish  or  cross,  as  the  term  is,  it  is  entirely  owing  to  some 
visceral  or  dental  disturbance,  and  their  temper  would  al- 
ways remain  in  this  equitable  state  were  it  not  for  injudicious 
treatment.  Dr.  Combe  has  some  admirable  suggestions  on 
this  head. 

To  be  perfectly  free  from  pain  is  of  itself  great  enjoyment, 
and  in  addition  to  this  blessing  come  all  the  minor  pleasures 
of  which  a  body  free  from  disease  enablesus  to  partake,  —  in- 
nocent pleasures  to  which  a  vitiated  diathesis  is  insensible. 
To  a  person  in  good  health  the  most  trifling  object  and  cir- 
cumstance in  nature  are  capable  of  exerting  agreeable  ideas, 
and  surely,  if  the  mind  is  filled  with  pleasant  thoughts,  it  is 
of  no  importance  whether  they  arise  firom  the  sound  of  a  water- 
fall, the  song  of  a  bird,  the  whistle  of  a  ploughman,  the  laugh 
of  a  child,  the  dashing  of  oars  on  the  water,  or  fix)m  the  pos- 
session of  all  the  luxuries  which  unbounded  wealth  can 
bestow. 

It  may  be  said  that  perfect  health  does  not  render  a  man 
less  liable  to  commit  cnme  or  folly.  Of  course  not ;  but  we 
are  speaking  now  of  temper,  not  morals.  We  speak  of  a 
disposition  to  be  pleased  with  objects  within  our  reach,  which 
costs  nothing,  and  the  gratification  of  which  annoys  no  one. 
A  hardworking  man,  wno  gets  nothing  but  his  day-wages,  if 
he  have  health,  can  enjoy  the  same  agreeable  thoughts  as  the 
rich  man,  who  has  a  nullion  in  his  cofifers.    After  all  that 
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has  been  said  and  written  on  this  subject,  what  is  happiness 
but  a  mind  filled  with  agreeable  ideas ;  if  no  carking  care 
lurks  there,  and  intrudes  every  now  and  then,  so  as  to  break 
up  this  pleasant  association,  a  poor  man  is  as  happy  as  a 
king.  If  happiness  is  purchased  at  so  cheap  a  rate,  the  poor 
man  has  it  in  his  power  to  dispense  it  to  those  around  him ; 
and,  on  the  score  of  charity  alone,  he  does  as  much  good  with 
the  pittance  he  bestows,  as  the  man  who  can  afford  to  give 
largely. 

A  healthy  diathesis  shows  itself  at  once  in  the  sparkle  of 
the  eye,  the  expression  of  the  face,  the  erectness  of  the  body, 
and  die  elasticity  of  the  step.  The  pulse  is  not  a  good  cri- 
terion of  this  diathesis,  it  does  not  inform  us  of  the  actual 
state  of  the  system,  for  it  may  be  quick  or  slow,  and  yet  the 
constitution  perfectly  sound.  How  many  there  are  who 
could  be  exempt  from  disease  if  they  would  not  tamper  with 
good  health.  If  they  would  only  eat  and  drink  moaerately, 
and  take  exercise  on  every  fair  occasion,  they  could  enjoy 
life  doubly,  for  where  a  disordered  constitution  has  one 
agreeable  moment,  the  healthy  one  enjoys  a  thousand.  With 
a  healthy  diathesis  a  man  needs  no  physician,  medicine  can- 
not make  it  better,  and  it  is  best  to  let  very  well  alone. 

Those  persons  refine  too  much  who  advise  us  not  to  keep 
such  a  vigilant  guard  over  the  health  of  our  body.  There 
are  others,  also,  who  strongly  urge  us  to  turn  all  our  attention 
to  the  welfare  of  our  souls.  To  neglect  the  latter  is  to  prove 
ourselves  viciously  idiotic ;  but,  there  is  no  doubt  of  the  fact, 
that  he  who  has  a  gnawing  pain,  or  a  constantly  irritating 
disease,  or  even  one  of  a  trifling  nature,  which  is  sufficiently 
active  to  make  the  mind  aware  of  its  presence,  is  not  half  so 
sensible  of  its  spiritual  wants  and  obUgations,  as  if  the  system 
were  in  perfect  health.  There  are  examples,  and  bright 
ones  too,  where  great  bodily  suflfering  has  purified  the  soul ; 
but  surely,  in  the  great  majority  of  cases,  the  pains  of  the 
body  drag  the  thoughts  earthward.  We  think  of  little  else 
but  to  obtain  relief  from  the  intensity  of  suflfering,  for  the 
mind  is  incs^ble  of  admitting  thoughts  of  a  purely  spiritual 
or  exalted  nature,  while  the  paroxysm  of  pain  is  upon  us. 

If  the  man  in  perfect  health  does  not  keep  his  ey^  heaven- 
ward, he  will  be  less  entided  to  mercy  for  his  feults  than 
those  that  are  bowed  down  with  disease.  Grod  will  certainly 
look  with  greater  pity  on  a  poor  creature  who  has  been 
sufiering  for  a  whole  l&e-time  under  a  painful  and  loathsome 
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disease.  The  very  light  of  heaven,  the  tenderness  of  friends, 
the  endearments  of  children,  are  all  distasteful  to  a  man  who 
is  in  anguish  of  body.  He  can  enjoy  nothing.  He  is  only 
alive  to  the  misery  of  his  situation.  If,  under  such  afflicting 
circumstances,  he  can  preserve  his  integrity  and  his  equani- 
mity, he  accomplishes  more  than  the  mightiest  conqueror, 
ior  he  has  conquered  himself. 

To  be  virtuous,  therefore,  is  comparatively  easy  to  the  man 
in  sound  health,  for  the  care  of  his  body  does  not  constantly 
occupy  his  mind.  He  is  not  called  off  from  some  patriotic, 
or  benevolent,  or  other  great  purpose,  to  watch  the  state  of 
his  stomcch.  He  is  only  too  happy  in  forgetting  that  he  has  a 
stomach  at  all.  Thousands  and  thousands  of  useful  and 
agreeable  things  a  healthy  person  can  do  without  any  draw- 
back ;  rains  do  not  annoy  him,  damps  do  not  chill  him, 
heat  does  not  oppress  him,  nor  cold  depress  him,  dews  do  not 
bring  on  asthma  nor  rheumatism,  for  there  is  a  power  of  re- 
sistance within  him  which  wards  off  all  external  atmospheric 
annoyances. 

He  who  estimates  health  rightly  will  feel  how  much  more 
responsible  he  is,  both  to  God  and  his  fellow  creatures,  than 
if  he  were  in  constant  pain.  Seeing  how  much  more  time  a 
man  has  who  is  not  for  ever  called  upon  to  keep  his  system 
in  order,  he  should  surely  be  willing  to  bestow  some  portion 
of  this  time  and  of  his  healthful  thoughts  on  others  who  are 
less  favored.  Of  what  possible  advantage  to  the  community 
is  this  excess,  this  superfluity  of  health,  if  he  reserve  it  solely 
for  the  purpose  of  pampering  his  own  bodily  senses.  Where 
much  health  is  given,  depend  upon  it,  much  is  required ;  and 
if  a  man  be  made  of  the  right  material,  he  will  oe  grateful 
that  the  opportunity  is  given  him  to  lighten  the  burtnens  of 
others  less  favored. 

It  may  be  conjectured  that  there  are  but  few  who  possess 
this  healthy  diathesis ;  but  this  is  not  so.  If  we  look  round 
amongst  our  friends  and  acquaintances,  we  shall  find  whole 
families  that  scarcely  ever  have  an  hour's  illness, — some  slight 
head-ache,  perhaps,  but  no  constant  morbid  action  in  the 
system.  It  is  strictly  correct,  therefore,  to  class  Kudik  as  a 
diathesis  ;  and,  as  it  is  most  to  be  coveted,  it  is  proper  to  place 
it  the  first  on  the  list.  We  shall  now  proceed  to  the  second, 
the  vitiated  diathesis. 

2.  Vitiated  diathesis. — This  does  not  arise  from  congenital 
or  hereditary  disturbance,  neither  is  it  brought  on  by  atmo- 
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spheric  or  other  natural  causes.  It  arises  solely  from  an  abuse  of 
the  healthy  diathesis^  and,  as  it  embraces  so  large  a  class  of  the 
community,  and  has  a  strong  bearing  on  morals  and  religion, 
it  should  be  examined  with  minute  attention,  and  with  an 
earnest  desire  to  seek  for  a  remedy. 

A  vitiated  diathesis  is  not  made  up  of  derangement  of 
one  or  more  viscera,  organ,  or  tissue.  It  is  no  specific  dis- 
ease, nor  is  it,  as  we  before  observed,  a  constitutional  dis- 
turbance. All  the  peculiarities  of  the  other  diatheses  run  into 
this  one,  so  that  every  part  of  the  system  is  attacked,  either 
separately  or  together. 

As  this  diathesis  arises  from  an  abuse  of  the  healthy  one, 
persons  of  every  variety  of  complexion,  hair,  and  skin,  are 
prone  to  it;  and  though  a  person  may  have  originally  possess- 
ed a  soiind  constitution,  yet  his  abuse  of  it  renders  nim  lia- 
ble to  all  the  diseases  which  exist  separately  in  the  other  dia- 
theses. He  will,  by  turns,  have  gout,  rheumatism,  dropsy, 
jaundice,  and  scrofula,  and  sometimes  such  a  complication 
of  them  as  to  render  life  truly  miserable ;  and  to  all  these  add 
poverty,  for  a  man  who  has  run  through  a  course  of  excesses 
so  as  to  bring  his  body  down  to  so  low  an  ebb,  generally 
contrives  to  bring  his  fortunes  down  to  an  equahty  with  it. 

It  is  generally  the  very  young  and  thoughtless  who  make 
these  inroads  on  their  health  and  purse ;  and  their  case  is  truly 
a  hard  one,  when  we  consider  tnat  by  far  the  greater  num- 
ber might  have  been  saved  if  they  had  met  with  judicious 
friends.  We  look  back  to  the  promising,  early  days  of  many 
a  poor  creature,  who  has  not  now  a  vestige  of  humanity  left. 
Though  broken  down  by  poverty  and  disease,  we  remem- 
ber when  he  rioted  in  health  and  riches — when  his  joyous 
feelings  burst  forth  in  song  and  anecdote.  For  every  song, 
there  is  now  a  sigh ;  for  every  flash  of  wit,  a  groan.  Whatever 
may  have  produced  this  excess  of  disturbance  in  the  nervous, 
the  bilious,  or  the  rheumatic  diathesis,  we  know  that  there 
was  no  systematic  abuse  of  the  constitution,  and  we  are  in- 
clined to  commiserate  him  deeply.  But  towards  the  victim  of 
a  vitiated  diathesis,  what  can  we  feel  but  disgust  and  con- 
tempt? A  broken-down  man  of  this  description  is  despised 
and  neglected  even  by  his  own  relatives,  for  it  is  the  most 
degraded  state  of  existence  in  the  world.  It  is,  in  short,  a 
diathesis  which  excites  no  sympathy,  and  for  which  the  phy- 
sician can  do  nothing,  as  there  is  a  constant  relapsing  into 
vicious  habits. 
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The  most  extraordinary  part  of  the  history  of  such  per- 
sons is,  their  unwillingness  to  give  up  those  siimulanls  which 
have  vitiated  the  system.  One  man  will  be  thrown  into  a 
nervous  state  of  the  most  frightful  character  by  the  excessive 
use  of  tobacco;  yet  he  persists  in  using  it.  Nay,  there  are 
others  who  inhale  the  smoke  of  this  pernicious  weed  in  such 
quantities  that  it  gets  into  the  circulation,  and  the  exudations 
from  the  pores  become  so  offensive  as  to  poison  the  atmo- 
sphere of  the  room.  Even  the  breath  becomes  affected,  and 
consequently  it  is  very  unpleasant  to  those  who  are  compelled 
to  go  near  it.  It  is  the  duty  of  all  to  avoid  every  thing  which 
may  offend  those  who  are  compelled,  by  ties  of  consanguinity 
or  friendship,  to  be  constantly  near  them.  Those,  however, 
who  use  stimulants  to  excess,  lose  their  fine  sensibilities  as 
the  habit  increases,  and  they  become  utterly  indifferent  as  to 
the  feelings  of  others. 

But  it  is  not  smoking,  alone,  which  injures  the  constitution ; 
for  chewing,  although  it  does  not  produce  such  a  baneful  fetor 
of  the  breath,  yet  it  is  pernicious  in  its  effects  on  the  system. 
It  vitiates  the  saliva,  and  renders  it  unfit  for  the  purposes  of 
deglutition ;  in  consequence  of  which,  the  food  is  not  properly 
prepared  for  the  digestive  process.  If  an  habitual  tobacco 
chewer  knew  the  value  of  the  secretions  which  he  dares  not 
swallow,  he  would  never  poison  it  with  the  extract  of  to- 
bacco. In  spite  of  all  his  care,  a  certain  quantity  of  tobacco 
juice  will  get  into  the  stomach;  and  a  single  drop  never  goes 
there  without  producing  some  derangement  in  the  digestive 
process. 

Next  to  alcohol,  tobacco  has  done  more  towards  vitiating 
the  constitution  than  any  other  species  of  sensual  indulgence. 
Women,  in  general,  set  their  faces  against  this  odious  and 
unpleasant  practice  of  using  tobacco,  and  exert  their  influence 
to  prevent  it.  Lovers  sometimes  make  a  faint  show  of  obe- 
dience, but  only  until  they  become  husbands;  they  then 
compensate  themselves  for  the  privation  by  throwing  off  all 
restraint.  We  must  be  excused  for  having  dwelt  so  long  on 
this  disgusting  topic ;  the  practice  of  using  tobacco,  parti- 
cularly in  smoking,  has  so  much  increased  of  late,  it  required 
to  be  rebuked. 

Because  this  poisonous  weed  does  not  kill  instanter,  we 
doubt  of  its  being  deleterious.  We  may  be  certain,  how- 
ever, that  it  is  surely,  though  silently,  undermining  the  consti- 
tution.    Many  are  the  cases  of  paralysis  and  of  visceral 
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diseases  arising  from  an  immoderate  use  of  tobacco  in  one 
form  or  other ;  but  the  cause  is  remote,  and  therefore  unsus- 
pected. There  is  scarcely  a  physician  who  investigates  so 
closely  as  to  detect  the  agency  of  tobacco  in  some  of  those 
cases  which  baffle  his  skill. 

That  this  noxious  and  disgusting  weed — disgusting  from 
the  ungentlemanly  habits  which  it  engenders — leads  to  in- 
temperance of  a  still  more  degrading  and  baneful  character, 
even  the  most  prejudiced  in  its  favor  will  allow.  Its  narcotic 
and  hea  ting  quaUties,  added  toitsaction  on  the  salivary  glands, 
create  thirst,  and  stimulating  liquors  are  resorted  to  for  the 
purpose  of  giving  an  artificial  tone  to  the  system.  Drinking 
alcoholic  potations  begets  good  fellowship,  as  the  phrase  is, 
and  this  calls  for  late  hours.  Repetitions  of  this  kind  will 
vitiate  the  healthiest  constitution ;  and  before  the  thoughtless 
victim  is  aware  of  his  danger,  he  is  past  hope  of  cure. 

Opium  is  another  agent  of  destruction  ;  and  some  of  the 
finest  and  noblest  minds  have  fallen  victims  to  it.  There  is 
nothing  which  so  soon  blunts  the  faculties  as  the  repeated 
use  of  opium.  The  morals  are  sure  to  fall.  In  America,  it  is 
not  used  so  extensively  as  in  Europe ;  but  we  fear  the  prac- 
tice is  growing  upon  us.  The  increase  of  neuralgic  affections 
seems  to  call  tor  its  frequent  use.  But  the  misfortune  is,  that 
those  who  are  in  the  habit  of  taking  it  when  in  pain,  cannot 
leave  it  off  when  free  from  it.  If  it  does  not  make  raving 
maniacs  of  us,  as  it  does  of  the  Turks,  it  renders  its  victims 
imbecile  and  idiotic.  Before  it  drags  a  man  to  the  grave,  it 
fastens  itself  upon  the  nerves,  and  then  performs  its  horrid 
incantations,  and  produces  that  appalling  hallucination  which 
carries  the  poor  sufferer  into  the  midst  of  demons  and  fright- 
ful spectacles.  This  nervous  delirium,  if  of  long  continuance, 
is  as  fatal  to  the  system  as  delirium  tremens  ;  and,  like  that 
disease,  produces  confirmed  insanity  or  death.  The  Turks 
are  marked  examples  of  this  species  of  delirium.  When  an 
inveterate  opium  eater  arrives  at  the  maximum  of  excess, 
his  reason  is  entirely  gone,  and  he  rushes  out  a  raving  mad- 
man. He  seizes  on  some  murderous  weapon,  and,  like  a 
rabid  dog,  runs  wildly  along,  attacking  every  one  in  his  way, 
and  pursuing  his  murderous  course,  running  a-tnucJc^  as  it  is 
termed,  until,  like  the  mad  dog,  he  is  pursued  by  the  populace 
and  cut  down. 

Here,  therefore,  are  two  agents  active  and  efficient  enough 
to  vitiate  the  constitution,  even  when  not  taken  to  excess. 
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Every  one  is  aware  of  the  enervating  effects  of  opium  the 
day  after  it  is  taken.  And  if  we  have  not  'moral  courage 
enough  to  resist  the  desire  to  repeat  the  dose,  we  shall  soon 
find  it  a  vxnU  which  it  is  impossible  not  to  gratify.  Men  of 
timid,  irresolute  characters  nnd  great  pleasure  in  being  in 
what  is  called  high  spirits.  In  fact,  unless  they  are  exhilarated, 
they  are  not  welcome  guests  at  a  dinner  or  supper  party. 
They  have  recourse  to  opium  or  brandy  to  create  an  artificial 
flow  of  spirits.   How  else  are  they  to  amuse  by  wit  or  song  ? 

Before  the  unfortunate  victim  arrives  at  the  age  of  man- 
hood, his  fortunes  are  exhausted,  his  health  is  gone,  and  he 
either  sinks  to  the  grave  at  once,  or  lingers  out  a  miserable 
existence,  a  prey  to  disease,  and,  worse  than  all,  without 
shame.  There  is  no  hope  for  the  restoration  of  a  worn-out 
constitution  Uke  this,  as  there  is  no  longer  a  desire  of  re- 
form, for  the  mind  is  gone.  From  the  horrid  evils  and  mise- 
ries of  a  vitiated  diathesis,  let  every  young;  man  pray  to  be 
exempt ;  for  the  world  has  no  sympathy  for  him,  and  the  phy- 
sician holds  no  cure  in  his  bands.  Nothing  but  a  miracle  can 
restore  him. 

We  have  dwelt,  perhaps,  too  long  on  this  diathesis ;  but  the 
prevention  of  evil  is  at  all  times  desirable,  and  all  our  strength 
should  be  exerted  to  preserve  a  healthy  diathesis  from  abuse. 
The  class  to  which  this  vitiated  diathesis  belongs  is  very  nu- 
merous, and  it  is  confined  principally  to  young  men  of  family, 
fortune  and  education.  We  cannot,  therefore,  say  too  much, 
nor  paint  the  evil  too  strongly.  If  we  have  done  it  coarsely, 
the  subject  warrants  it,  and  it  was  impossible  to  avoid  it. 

3.  The  nervous  diathesis. — An  affection  of  the  nerves,  whether 
the  result  of  disease  or  defective  organization,  deserves  our 
tenderest  sympathy  and  care.  We  should  examine  all  its 
waywardness,  and  extend  to  it  the  most  judicious  treatment. 
It  shows  itself  in  a  variety  of  shapes  ;  but  in  whatever  phase 
it  may  be,  the  fact  should  always  be  present  to  us  that 
the  suflferer  from  weak  nerves  has  not  brought  the  evil  upon 
himself  by  any  vicious  propensity  or  any  imprudence.  The 
worst  feature  in  a  nervous  diathesis  is,  that  the  mind  becomes 
wonderfully  sensible  to  external  impressions ;  for  the  mind  is 
the  seat  or  origin  of  all  the  nerves  of  sense,  excepting  that  of 
touchy  and  it  is  doubtful  in  our  mind  whether  tnat  may  not 
originate  there  also.  However  true  that  may  be,  certain  it 
is  that  the  nerves  of  touch  terminate  in  the  brain ;  and,  of 
course,  as  all  external  impressions  are  carried  to  the  senso- 
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rium,  there  is  an  accumulation  of  morbid  action  if  the  ner- 
vous system  is  out  of  order.  When  this  is  the  case,  every 
external  stimulus  has  an  exaggerated  character  to  the  per- 
cipient.  Hence  the  peculiarity  of  the  nervous  diathesis. 

The  nerves  of  touch  occupy  the  whole  surface  of  the  body- 
There  is  not  a  space  sufficient  for  a  pin's-point  that  is  not  oc- 
cupied by  a  conducting  filament.  The  nerves  of  sight,  heaj- 
ing,  taste,  and  smell,  are  limited  to  the  eye,  ear,  mouth  and 
nose.  These  organs  are  the  terminal  points  of  the  four  nerves 
of  sense,  which  have  their  origin,  as  was  before  observed, 
in  the  brain.  The  nerves  of  touch  accompany  all  theae 
cerebral  nerves  ;  for  without  this  contact  or  union  the  other 
nerves  would  be  useless.  We  can  readily  imagine,  there- 
fore, that  a  nervous  person  is  peculiarly  susceptible  to  ex- 
ternal stimulus,  particularly  when  the  nerves  are  shattered 
by  disease.  The  firing  of  a  cannon,  the  slamming  of  a  door, 
the  rasping  of  a  file,  discord  of  sounds,  will  almost  drive  a 
nervous  person  distracted.  Disagreeable  odors  and  flavors 
are  more  disagreeable  to  him  than  to  those  of  stronger  nerves; 
and  these  unpleasant  sensations  are  realities^  and  not  fancies, 
as  some  people  suppose. 

A  nervous  diathesis  is  more  frequently  hereditary  than 
caused  by  disease  or  too  sedentary  a  life.  In  a  family,  of 
which  the  mother  has  habitual,  hereditary  hysteria,  or  the 
father  hereditary  weak  nerves,  it  is  probable  that  one  or 
more  of  the  children  will  show  the  same  diathesis.  But  in 
other  families,  where  the  nervousness  of  the  parents  has 
arisen  from  accident  or  protracted  disease,  the  children  may 
be  entirely  exempt.  In  the  vitiated  diatheses,  the  nerves  are 
shattered  enough,  for  they  partake  of  the  general  breaking-up 
of  the  constitution ;  but  we  are  speaking  of  a  Tterwtw  diathesis 
apart  from  the  others,  as  it  can  exist,  to  a  great  extent, 
without  any  sympathetic  derangement  of  other  parts  of  the 
system. 

The  character  of  a  nervous  man  is  not  very  distinguish- 
able from  a  bilious  one,  excepting  in  a  greater  proneness  to 
irritation.  We  allude  now  to  a  nervous  diathesis  without 
any  positive  disease  ;  for  when  this  diathesis  takes  the  form 
of  actual  disease,  the  character  of  the  individual  is  very  dis- 
tinct from  others.  But  the  nervous  man  is  to  be  considered 
apart  from  any  general  or  particular  disturbance.  Viewing 
him  in  that  light,  we  shall  find  him  prompt  to  decide,  and 
pursuing  an  object  as  steadily,  and  for  as  long  a  time,  as 
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others  of  different  diatheses.  The  general  supposition  is,  that 
a  nervous  temperament  denotes  fickleness;  but  we  must  cbn- 
fess  this  is  not  our  opinion,  neither  do  we  find  a  nervous  man 
less  benevolent,  less  disposed  to  be  kind  to  others.  Taking 
nervous  persons  as  a  class,  we  find  them  ardent  in  their  af- 
fections, though  perhaps  there  is  less  outward  show  of  it 
than  in  others.  They  are  prompt  to  conceive,  and  though 
to  appearance  they  are  timid  and  irresolute,  yet,  when  duty 
and  aiSfection  require  it,  they  are  quick  to  execute. 

Some  physiologists,  in  speaking  of  the  nervous  tempera- 
ment, impute  a  want  of  correct  judgment  to  nervous  persons; 
and  they  are  charged,  likewise,  with  selfishness  and  censori- 
ousness.  Now,  if  this  be  said  of  them  when  their  nerves  are 
pretematurally  excited,  there  may  be  some  truth  in  the  re- 
mark ;  for  when  a  morbid  action  is  going  on  in  the  system, 
the  mind  takes  its  full  share  of  the  disturbance,  and  therefore 
accurate  conclusions  cannot  be  drawn.  As  to  fickleness 
and  censoriousness,  they  are  as  much  exempt  from  them  as 
those  of  other  diatheses  are.  We  have  seen  both  men  and 
women  of  exceedingly  weak  nerves  —  for  so  we  must  term 
this  morbid  excitement  of  the  nervous  system — who  were 
bng-enduring,  steady  in  their  friendships,  quick  in  thought, 
and  prompt  to  act.  As  to  correctness  of  judgment,  we 
should  be  quite  as  willing  to  take  the  advice  of  a  nervous  per- 
son as  one  of  the  choleric  or  bilious  diathesis. 

Men  in  general  are  not  very  nice  observers.  What  they 
denominate  selfishness  in  this  class,  is  often  nothing  more 
than  a  very  natural  desire  to  shield  themselves  from  addi- 
tional pain  or  uneasiness.  If  one  of  these  philosophers  who 
pronounce  so  unhesitatingly  on  the  character  of  this  diathesis 
were  to  be  visited  with  a  nervous  disease,  or  even  with  that 
peculiarly  morbid  state  of  the  nerves  which  renders  a  person 
exceedingly  irritable  and  capricious,  he  would  form  a  very 
different  diagnosis.  We  have  been  personally  acquainted 
with  several  of  this  nervous  diathesis,  and  having  marked 
their  feelings,  both  in  health  and  illness,  we  can  speak  with 

Eerfect  confidence  on  the  subject.  It  must  be  understood, 
owever,  that  we  only  take  into  our  definition  such  as  have 
been  properly  instructed  in  religion  and  morals ;  for  those 
who  have  formed  only  vague  notions  on  these  subjects  may, 
we  doubt  not,  be  fickle,  selfish,  and  weak  in  judgment. 

No  one  but  those  who  suffer  can  comprehend  the  misery 
that  a  person  of  this  diathesis  endures  when  the  derangement 
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of  the  nerves  proceeds  from  some  gastric  irritation, — flata- 
leftcy,  perhaps,  or  gastritis.  A  sufferer  in  this  way  can  never 
depend  on  the  constancy  of  his  feelings  for  a  single  moment 
He  will,  for  instance,  make  an  engagement  which  it  is  of 
great  importance  to  observe ;  but  at  the  instant  of  undertak- 
ing it,  a  feeling  of  horror  comes  over  him,  and  he  is  incapable 
of  thought,  much  less  of  action.  No  one  can  imagine  what 
his  menicU  sufferings  are ;  for  as  to  bodily  pain,  there  is  none. 
The  pulse  gives  no  indication  of  the  world  of  uneasiness  that 
exists  within,  and,  to  a  common  observer,  there  is  nothing  in 
the  external  appearance  to  denote  the  internal  conflict 
Presently,  a  warm  glow  is  felt  throughout,  the  stricture  is 
relieved,  the  mind  recovers  its  equanimity,  and  all  goes  on  as 
usual.  In  ninety  cases  in  a  hundred,  this  nervous  depression 
arises,  as  we  above  stated,  from  some  diflSculty  in  the  digestive 
process.  Even  in  a  congenital  diathesis  of  this  character,  the 
stomach  is  often  the  cause  of  great  increase  of  nervous 
excitement. 

People  in  general  attach  strange  notions  to  the  old  doctrine 
of  temperaments.  If  it  is  observed  that  such  a  man  is  of  a 
choleric  temperament,  they  have  an  idea  that  he  is  always 
ready  to  mate  battle  for  trifles  ;  and  it  would  not  strike  them 
as  at  all  extraordinary  if  he  committed  murder  or  arson.  If 
one  of  a  melanchohc  temperament  is  pointed  out,  they  are 
prepared  to  hear  of  his  death  by  suicide.  Melancholic,  with 
them,  means  melancholy,  and  they  look  sharply  at  him  when 
he  has  an  instrument  of  destruction,  such  as  a  knife  or 
razor,  in  his  hand.  As  to  the  sanguineous  temperament, 
they  think  it  denotes  a  man  who  is  blood-thirsty  and  delights 
in  strife.  They  would  not  choose  to  offend  him  when  his 
nostrils  are  distended  and  his  foot  firmly  planted  on  the 
ffround.  One  of  a  phlegmatic  temperament,  they  consider  as 
dull,  heavy,  dogmatical,  and  pragmatical,  and  they  speak  of 
him  with  indifference  if  not  with  contempt  This  is  no  ex- 
aggeration, and  we  appeal  to  many  of  our  readers  whether 
these  notions  of  the  different  temperaments  do  not  generally 
prevail. 

A  person  of  nervous  diathesis,  even  when  the  general 
health  is  good,  always  demands  svmpathy,  or  rather  is  al- 
ways entitled  to  sympathy ;  for  that  aberration  from  regu- 
larity of  thought  and  action  is  the  result  of  inexplicable,  un- 
controllable causes.  Such  a  man  must  not  be  judged  as 
rigorously  as  one  of  a  choleric  diathesis  ;  for  the  latter,  gene* 
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Tally  speaking,  has  the  power  of  curbing'  his  pronenese  to 
excesses.  Reason  can  often  be  brought  to  his  assistance, 
and  a  sudden  check  is  thus  given  to  his  angry  feelings,  even 
when  they  amount  to  fury.  The  nervous  man  has  no  such 
stay  in  reserve,  for  that  which  would  befriend  him  most  has 
no  voice  within  him.  The  stagnation  produced  by  this  pres- 
sure on  the  nerves,  for  the  time  completely  paralyzes  the 
mind ;  and  the  only  thought  which  predominates  is,  that  some 
awful  catastrophe  is  about  to  take  place,  and  that  the  hour 
of  death  is  near.  There  is  no  reasoning  with  such  a  state  of 
mind  —  there  is  no  argument  which  can  bear  on  such  fears  as 
these  —  for  the  feeling  is  imparted  by  the  actual  presence  of 
the  disease,  and  the  sufferer  knows  liow  intense  it  is. 

Once  again,  let  us  observe  that  this  is  no  imaginary  afiection 
of  the  nerves,  but  a  frightful  reality.  And  although  this 
occurs  repeatedly  and  for  years,  yet  the  mind  never  cets 
accustomed  to  the  attacks ;  for  the  last  one  is  Quite  as  appalhng, 
as  unexpected,  and  as  real,  as  the  first.  The  very  idea  of 
getting  one  of  these  nervous  stagnations  in  a  crowd,  at  a 
party,  or  in  church,  will  often  bring  one  of  these  paroxysms  ; 
and  who  shall  dare  to  say  that  these  are  only  imaginary  evils? 

It  is  for  the  physician,  therefore,  to  examine  the  peculia- 
rities of  this  diathesis,  and  discover  on  what  they  principally 
depend.  If  the  stomach  is  at  feult,  there  is  less  diflSculty  in 
applying  a  remedy ;  but  if  the  nerves  themselves  are  out  of 
oraer,  it  then  depends  principally  upon  the  patient  himself. 
A  nervous  man,  aware  of  his  own  constitutional  defect, 
should  abstain  from  all  hurtful  indulgencies,  such  as  act 
immediately  upon  the  nervous  system.  Strong  coflee,  tea, 
spirituous  liquors,  opium,  tobacco,  crowds,  heat,  cold,  late 
hours,  over-eating,  all  act  deleteriously  on  the  nervous  man, 
and  render  life  burthensome.  If  he  would  only  consider 
all  this  as  truth,  he  surely  need  not  despair  of  cure,  or,  at 
least,  of  great  alleviation  of  suffering. 

Let  no  one,  however,  presume  to  sit  in  judgment  upon  the 
little  odd  ways  — or  eccentricities,  as  they  are  called — of  a 
nervous  man  ;  for,  trifling  as  some  of  these  eccentricities  are, 
they  are  the  result  of  much  mental  suflfering.  Strange  as  his 
actions  appear  to  the  multitude,  widely  as  they  dimr  from 
those  of  other  diatheses,  his  morals  will  be  found  as  pure,  his 
religious  faith  as  steady,  his  sentiments  as  noble,  his  charities 
as  extensive,  his  industry  as  constant,  and  his  affections  as 
tender,  as  those  of  a  healthy  diathesis.   Bear  with  him,  there^ 
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fore,  gentle  reader,  for  when  the  diathesis  is  carried  out  to  the 
extreme,  he  is  the  worst  of  suflferers ;  and  let  your  sympa- 
thies be  much  more  strongly  exerted,  if  this  sufierer  be  a 
woman.  All  the  symptoms  are  aggravated  by  the  greato 
tendencies  of  her  sex  to  nervous  derangement. 

4.  A  bilious  diathesis. — A  choleric  man,  or  rather  one 
ofabiUous  diathesis — for  choUc  means  bile — is,  in  nwmy 
respects,  very  different  from  the  nervous  man.  He  is  sub- 
ject to  sudden  attacks  of  head-ache,  cholic,  and  gout.  He 
has  no  tremors,  no  stagnations,  and  his  disorders  are  gene- 
rally attended  with  mere  bodily  suffering.  In  character, 
too,  he  frequently  differs  from  the  nervous  man ;  for  he  has 
greater  ambition,  and  often  grasps  at  more  than  prudence 
would  advise.  Persons  of  this  diathesis  are  always  energetic 
and  persevering ;  and  if  it  belonged  only  to  those  of  sound 
morals,  the  happiest  results  would  ensue.  But  there  are  more 
of  the  vicious  tnan  good  belonging  to  this  class ;  and  conse- 
quently, as  the  same  energy  and  perseverance  are  at  work, 
we  must  expect  that  their  efforts  are  purely  selfish,  and  of 
course  the  true  interests  of  society  are  frequently  sacrificed. 

If  we  look  at  home,  we  shall  find  that  some  of  our  prin- 
cipal defaulterswere  of  bilious  diathesis.  These  are  the  vicious 
of  the  class,  —  men  of  loose  morals,  and  of  course  regardless 
of  consequences.  But  if  we  examine  more  closely,  we  shall 
find  one  man  of  this  diathesis  who  atones  for  a  miUion  of 
such  unprincipled,  reckless  creatures.  This  man  is  Wash- 
ington. 

Ambition  is  a  characteristical  mark  of  this  diathesis,  and 
we  know  that  Washington  was  ambitious.  It  led  him  to 
those  great  and  glorious  deeds  which  made'  us  a  fi-ee  and 
independent  nation.  Napoleon  was  of  the  choleric  class 
likewise.  Both  were  ambitious  to  the  highest  degree,  and 
both  rose  to^  the  highest  pinnacle  which  mortal  man  ever 
reached.  Washington  owed  his  success  and  his  imperish- 
able name  to  his  prudence,  his  valor,  his  integrity,  and  his 
dij-interestedness.  His  morals  were  so  pure  that  the  micro- 
scopic eye  of  envy  could  never  detect  the  sUghtest  blemish. 
Every  action  pf  his  life  was  for  others,  and  not  for  himself; 
and  he  struggled  through  a  seven-years*  war  with  a  fortitude 
which  surmounted  difficulties  that  would  have  disheartened 
the  greatest  heroes  of  ancient  times. 

Napoleon  was  a  great  captain.  He  was  called  the  greatest 
captam  of  ancient  or  modern  times.    But  what  came  of  itf 
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His  sole  object  was  his  own  aggrandizement.  The  names 
of  Washington  and  Napoleon  \^  live  for  ever;  but  in  how 
different  a  manner !  The  one,  as  Chateaubriand  so  finely 
observes,  will  be  remembered  as  having  left  a  world  behind 
him  ofhis  own  raising,  and  the  other  as  not  having  raised  for 
himself  even  a  tomb ! 

We  perceive,  therefore,  that  although  this  diathesis  leads 
both  good  and  bad  men  to  great  deeds,  the  results  of  their  am- 
bition are  in  strict  accordance  with  their  different  characters. 
Lafayette,  Howard,  and  Oberlin,  were  of  this  diathesis 
likewise,  and  so  were  Mahomet,  Cromwell,  and  Alexander 
of  Macedon.  They  were  all  ambitious, — the  former  to  do  good 
to  others,  regardless  of  themselves  — the  latter  to  do  good  to 
themselves  alone. 

Climate  affects  this  diathesis  in  a  remarkable  degree. 
The  vwiable  one  of  this  country,  with  its  excesses  of  cold 
and  heat,  aridity  and  humidity,  mstead  of  checking  aspiring 
thoughts  and  impulses,  only  spurs  the  mind  to  greater  energy. 
There  are  no  people  in  the  world  who  show  such  a  spirit  of 
enterprise  as  the  Americans ;  but  still  it  would  be  absurd 
and  unjust  to  say,  that  only  those  of  bilious  diathesis  are 
energetic  and  enterprising.  The  very  variableness  of  the 
weather  produces  excitement ;  and  the  strugjjle  to  overcome 
the  effects  of  sudden  cold  or  sudden  heat,  high  winds  or  a 
sluggish  calm,  will  move  the  mind  to  counteract  the 
difficulties. 

It  is  a  mistake,  however,  to  suppose  that  a  rapid  circula-, 
tion  induces  rapid  bodily  motion,  or  quickens  the  mental 
perceptions.  A  slow  pulse  is  frequently  found  in  the  most 
enterprising,  energetic  men.  Rapid  motion  increases  the 
circulation  ;  but  in  determining  if  the  pulse  be  slow  or  quick, 
the  body  must  be  at  rest,  and  the  blood  circulating  freely 
and  without  excitement 

Persons  of  bilious  diathesis,  therefore,  are  not  correctly 
represented  in  the  old  doctrine  of  temperaments ;  for  that 
want  of  integrity  in  the  biliary  ducts  produces  disease,  or, 
in  common  language,  it  produces  bilious  habits.  A  bilious 
habit  may  belong  to  a  man  with  red  as  well  as  with  black 
hair,  with  fair  as  well  as  with  dark  complexion,  of  an  animated 
as  weU  as  of  a  dull  countenance.  It  is  not,  therefore,  by  study- 
in?  these  external  marks  that  a  physician  is  to  get  a  know- 
ledge of  disease,  or  of  the  mental  character ;  but  he  is  to  study 
the  character  to  find  out  the  peculiar  diathesis. 
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When  we  see  a  man  active,  impetuous,  persevering,  uii- 
daunted,  and  ambitious,  we  must  not  set  him  down  as  of  a 
bilious  diathesis,  although  the  physical  signs  are  as  marked 
as  the  mental  ones.  A  physician  would  often  be  in  error,  if, 
when  disease  set  in  with  violence,  he  regulated  his  treat- 
ment on  the  presumption  that  the  biliary  ducts  were  in  fault. 
Post-mortem  examinations  too  frequently  show  that  a  vitiated 
state  of  the  bile,  or  a  superabundance  of  bile,  was  not  the 
cause  nor  the  coadjutor  of  disease. 

The  characteristics  of  the  sanguineous  and  the  bilious 
diatheses  run  so  much  into  one  another,  and  are  in  general 
so  nearly  ahke,  that  we  did  not  think  it  necessary  to  draw 
them  separately.  With  the  exception,  that  the  former  is,  at 
times^  less  steady,  less  persevering,  and,  of  course,  less  con- 
stant, in  their  afleclions  and  friendships,  there  is,  in  reality, 
no  perceptible  difference ;  and  we  know  many  instances 
wherein  this  difference  does  not  exist.  It  has  often,  how- 
ever, been  truly  remarked,  by  others  as  well  as  ourselves, 
that  the  five  temperaments,  as  adopted  by  the  schools,  and  so 
accurately  defined,  each  one  so  different  from  the  others,  are 
very  apt  to  run  into  one  another,  commingling  so  that  there 
are  no  distinctive  marks.  It  is  likewise  true,  that  even  strongly 
marked  cases  of  one  or  the  other  of  these  temperaments  lail 
to  give  results  corresponding  to  any  one  of  the  five. 

According  to  these  views,  when  we  now  see  a  man  with  a 
dark  and  ruddy  complexion,  a  thick  skin,  and  a  strong  pulse, 
we  no  longer  set  him  down  as  a  decidedly  choleric  man, 
full  of  ambitious  projects,  and  very  energetic  and  persever- 
ing. Nor  do  we  expect  fickleness  in  business  pursuits,  or 
faithlessness  in  frienclships,  in  one  who  has  the  external  marks 
of  the  sanguineous  temperament.  If  a  person  were  to  choose 
a  partner  in  business  from  outward  signs,  he  might  find  that 
the  one  who  is  externally  marked  as  of  a  bilious  tempera- 
ment would  be  unsteady,  lukewarm,  and  quite  incompetent 
to  advance  the  interests  of  the  concern  ;  and,  on  the  other 
hand,  the  one  with  the  external  signs  of  the  sanguineous, 
quite  the  reverse. 

A  bilious  diathesis,  therefore,  is  not  always  discoverable 
by  the  hair,  skin,  pulse,  or  complexion.  We  must  take  a 
closer  view  before  we  act  upon  the  presumption  of  its  cha- 
racter. Even  should  the  person  be  young,  the  habits  and 
temper  are  as  strongly  perceptible  as  in  those  of  an  adult. 
It  is  very  common,  when  describing  temperaments,  to  attrl^ 
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bute  the  bilious  to  those  men  of  aDcient  times  who  were 
known  to  have  distinguished  themselves  for  energy  and  wis* 
dom»  and  the  sanguineous  to  prompt,  daring  men  who  some- 
times failed  in  great  enterprizes.  Some  writers,  to  make  out 
a  strong  case,  take  advantage  of  their  readers'  ignorance,  and 
mislead  them — for  no  other  purpose,  that  we  can  perceive, 
but  to  amuse  themselves. 

6.  Rheumatic  diathesis. — Few  are  aware  how  extensiveljr 
this  diathesis  prevails  until  their  attention  is  particularly  di- 
rected to  it.  That  it  is  in  some  cases  hereditary,  there  is  not 
the  slightest  doubt ;  and  if  it  pass  over  one  generation,  it  can 
almost  to  a  certainty  be  traced  to  the  next.  The  young  and 
the  old  are  alike  its  victims,  and  the  nervous  temperament  is 
no  more  exempt  from  it  than  the  bilious. 

The  rheumatic  diathesis  is  not  only  for  the  consideration 
of  medical  men,  but  of  philosophers  likewise.  We  do  not, 
however,  limit  this  diathesis  to  the  common  rheumatic  pains 
felt  in  general  by  elderly  people.  We  take  a  wider  range, 
and  include  all  neuralgic  anections,  gout,  certain  pains  in  the 
bead,  eyes  and  teeth.  This  view  of  it  is  warranted  by  the 
fact  that  rheumatism  attaches  itself  to  particular  individuals, 
and  gives  a  character  to  every  disease  that  overtakes  them, 
afiecting^  the  mind  and  temper  also. 

When  we  say  of  the  temperaments,  that  one  class  runs  into 
the  other,  we  refer  only  to  the  old  doctrine — to  the  popular 
notion  of  temperaments.  For  ourselves,  we  consider  the 
rheumatic  diathesis  as  forming  a  class  by  itself  of  men  and 
women,  bom  with  it,  and  acting  through  life  under  its  influ- 
ences. To  say  that  a  bilious  person  is  moie  subject  to  rheu- 
matism and  gout,  is  only  to  say  that  the  disease  of  rheuma- 
tism or  gout  has  acted  injuriously  upon  the  biliary  ducts  or 
the  liver  itself. 

We  do  not  mean  to  deny  that  rheumatism,  gout,  or  even 
common  neuralgic  afiections,  may  seize  upon  persons  not  at  all 
predisposed  to  this  diathesis.  On  the  contrary,  cases  of  this 
kind  are  constantly  occurring,  particularly  the  arthritic  or 
acute  rheumatism.  It  is  a  remarkable  fact,  however,  that 
those  who  have  never  been  subject  to  this  inflammatory  form 
of  rheumatism,  will  sometimes  be  afflicted  again  after  the 
first  attack.  This  is  observed  to  be  the  case  when  the 
patient  has  reached  the  age  of  about  thirty  before  the  first 
attack;  but  young  children  are  sometimes  attacked  by  it  with- 
out any  r^um  of  the  disease  in  after  life. 
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It  is  not,  however,  of  the  ax^cidental  occurrence  of  this  dis- 
ease of  which  we  speak ;  but  of  that  description  which  fol- 
lows us  from  the  cradle  to  the  grave.  It  seizes  upon  every 
organ  and  tissue  of  the  body,  assumes  the  shape  of  sciatica 
or  lumbago,  which  Andral  thinks  takes  its  rise  in  the  invest- 
ing membranes  of  the  spinal  marrow.  It  attacks  the  dia- 
phragm, where  it  acts  upon  the  muscles ;  the  ^eat  toe,  in  the 
form  of  gout;  operating  upon  the  muscles  and  investing  mem- 
brane of  the  liver  and  heart,  which  are  likewise  muscular; 
and  the  joints  and  muscles  themselves. 

The  only  diflference  between  the  acute  and  chronic  rheu- 
matism, as  Dr.  Stokes  justly  observes,  is  in  the  degree  and  not 
in  the  nature.  The  gout,  which  generally  fastens  on  a  small 
spot,  is  only  a  variety  of  inflammatory  rheumatism ;  and  die 
tic  doloureux  is  only  the  chronic  form  of  it,  seizing  on  a  nerve 
or  tendon.  There  is,  doubdess,  something  peculiar  in  the 
organization  of  a  person  subject  to  this  diathesis ;  and  on  a 
superficial  examination,  we  should  say  that  a  proneness  to 
perspire  is  one  cause  of  its  appearance,  though  only  an  ob- 
vious one.  There  are  others  more  remote,  which  we  should 
endeavor  to  detect ;  for  instance,  in  long-continued  rheuma- 
tism of  the  chronic  kind,  the  tissues  thicken  in  various  parts, 
and  a  hard,  bony  substance  is  formed  under  them.  May  not 
this  arise  from  a  deficiency  of  that  part  of  the  organic  pabu- 
lum called  gelatine  ?  Supposing  this  surmise  to  be  true,  it 
becomes  a  matter  of  deep  interest  to  discover  what  particu- 
lar diet,  climate  and  avocation  are  best  suited  to  repair  this 
deficiency.  We  may  be  allowed  to  throw  out  another  hint, 
which  is  certainly  of  value.  It  is,  that  cold,  damp  weather 
not  only  aggravates  the  paroxysm  when  present,  but  brings 
it  on  when  it  has  been  some  time  absent. 

It  is  a  singular  feature  in  this  diathesis  that  an  injury  done  to 
any  orran  or  partis  rendered  morediflScult  of  cure  than  in  any 
other.  When  there  is  a  strain,  sprain,  or  fracture,  or  even  a  sUgbt 
bruise  or  blow,  the  investing  membrane  of  the  injured  part 
continues  for  a  long  time  in  a  sluggish  state,  unless  infiam- 
mation  is  immediately  set  up,  which  is  sometimes  a  prevent- 
ive of  greater  evil.  Instead  of  allowing  the  secretions  to 
circulate  finely,  they  are  arrested  at  that  spot,  and  this  accu- 
mulation forms  a  sort  of  spurious  tissue,  gland,  or  bone — ^more 
frequently  bone.  We  constantly  see  instances  of  an  osseous 
formation  on  the  bones  of  the  hand,  called  by  medical  men  a 
disease  of  the  periosteum,  for  which  there  seems  to  be  no 
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other  cure,  in  extreme  cases,  than  to  remove  the  excrescen* 
ces*  Medical  men,  in  forming  their  diagnosis  of  a  disease  of 
this  kind,  will  inevitably  trace  a  predisposition  to  a  rheumatic 
a£^tion — if  not  in  the  patient  himself,  certainly  in  his  pa- 
rents— and  of  course  they  will  shape  their  treatment  accord- 
ingly. In  six  cases  out  of  ten  of  diseased  periosteum,  a 
rheumatic  diathesis  could  be  traced,  either  incipiendy  or  in 
well-marked  paroxysms,  perhaps  occurring  years  before. 

Bat  it  is  not  so  much  our  purpose  to  speaJc  of  the  allevia- 
tion or  cure  of  a  rheumatic  diathesis,  as  to  point  out  its  efiect 
ii[K)n  ten^per  and  habits.  Of  all  diseases,  excepting  scrofula, 
this  one  oiost  frequently  engenders  selfishness  and  uncharita- 
bleness,  A  man  of  this  diathesis,  even  when  the  paroxysm 
has  long  passed  off,  looks  out  for  the  best  comer  of  the  room, 
the  best  seat  in  a  coach,  and  the  best  bed  in  an  inn.  All  this 
is  very  well  in  a  general  way,  for  every  one  should  endeavor 
to  do  this  when  no  one  else  is  to  sufier  by  it ;  but  our  rheu- 
matic subject  is  too  apt  to  displace  others  who  ai*e  as  much 
entitled  to  be  screened  from  draughts  of  air  and  damp  sheets 
as  himself. 

It  may  be  said  that  a  person  whose  limbs  are  twisted  and 
distorted  by  pain  is  not  a  fit  subject  for  advice  or  reproof, 
and  that  he  should  be  allowed  to  consult  his  ease  on  all  oc- 
casions. This  is  well  enough  in  the  abstract ;  but  there  is 
such  a  thing  as  carrying  the  matter  too  far.  No  amount  of 
sufl^ring  can  justify  a  man  in  appropriating  all  the  time  and 
thoughts  of  those  around  him.  To  give  up  the  whole  life  of 
a  wife  or  child,  a  relative,  fiiend  or  servant,  to  a  capricious, 
selfish  suflferer,  is  inuch  more  cruel  than  to  give  him  a  salu- 
tary check, — a  check  by  which  he  would  be  less  exacting 
and  annoying  to  others,  and  of  greater  benefit  to  himself. 

That  a  person  is  in  great  pain,  is  a  poor  eicuse  for  knock- 
ing down  a  child  or  servant  who  has  not  been  sufficiendy 
Quick  in  attending  to  his  wishes  or  whims.  This  the  Routy, 
the  neuralgic  and  rheumatic  often  do.  A  paroxysm  of  pam 
produces  in  them  a  paroxysm  of  rage.        , 

If  there  were  no  instances  where  a  thoughtfiil  and  kind 
consideration  for  others  accompanied  the  severest  cases  of 
neuralgia  and  rheumatism,  we  might  suppose  that  an  irritable 
temper,  churlish  manners  and  selfishness  are  as  inseparable 
uom  the  disease  as  pain  itself;  but  having  before  us  at  this 
moment  bright  examples  of  long  suflferin^  from  neuralgia, 
^^  unaltered  goodness  of  temper  and  die  kindest  consi- 
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deration  for  the  comfort  and  feelings  of  othens  we  are  led  to 
believe  that  the  cruelty  and  selfishness  so  frequently  dis- 
played in  rheumatic  persons  are  owing  to  a  want  of  moral 
training  and  to  injudicious  indulgence  in  childhood. 

People  of  rheumatic  diathesis  are  very  apt  to  become  se- 
dentary in  their  habits  and  occupations.  Some  cultivate  the 
exact  sciences  ;  others  write  invectives  of  the  same  charac- 
ter as  those  of  Junius ;  others  again  take  to  conchology  and 
entomology.  Flamstead,  the  first  astronomer  royal,  was  a 
great  mathematician  and  observer.  He  was  a  martyr  to  rheu- 
matism and  neuralgia;  but  having  no  false  indulgence  when 
young,  he  was  exempt  from  selfishness  and  churlishness. 

Having  observed  that  this  diathesis  disposes  men  to  seden- 
tary habits,  we  need  not  be  surprised  that  they  either  keep 
themselves  aloof  from  public  life,  or  withdraw  from  it  early, 
even  when  their  faculties  are  in  full  vigor.  This  arises  from 
pure  selfishness — from  loveof  ease— -and,  we  may  add,  from 
parsimony.  To  be  in  public  life,  there  must  necessarily  be 
frequent  calls  on  the  purse,  and  this  the  selfish  man  cannot 
endure.  Pitt  is  one  of  the  rare  examples  to  the  contrary. 
Whatever  view  may  be  taken  of  his  conduct  and  his  public 
acts,  he  must  be  allowed  by  all  to  have  been  disinterested,  and 
to  have  given  up  personal  comfort  to  the  claims  of  others- 

Dr.  Stokes,  in  his  lecture  on  scrofula,  throws  out  a  hint 
which  may  be  of  service  to  the  rheumatic  sufferer,  or  rather 
to  his  physician.  He  observes  of  the  white  and  red  tissues, 
that  the  former  are  of  a  lower  degree  of  vitality,  and  of 
course  that  remedies  which  are  of  service  in  dispersing  dis- 
eases of  the  red  tissues  have  very  little  power  over  the 
white  ones.  But  that  this  only  refers  to  chronic  disease ;  for 
when  turning  to  those  which  are  acute,  he  observes  that  we 
arrive  at  a  very  curious  fact,  and  this  fact,  we  think,  may  be 
closely  allied  to  rheumatism.  *'  Serous  membranes^  cU/hougk 
belonging  to  the  white  tissueSj  are  nevertheless  very  liable  to  aaOe 
and  violeiU  diseasesJ^ 

It  is  not  our  province  to  go  deeper  into  this  curative  and 
speculative  part  of  the  subject ;  but  the  temper,  habits,  and 
general  character  of  those  who  possess  the  rheumatic  diathe- 
sis are  so  strongly  aflfected  by  it  that  we  felt  it  a  duty  to 
refer  to  this  remark  respecting  the  acuteness  of  pain  in 
rheumatism.  If  we  suppose  that  the  disease  is  principally 
attached  to  the  serous  membranes,  we  have  gained  something 
at  least  wbich  may  assist  us  in  our  inquiries  coDceming  its 
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origin.  We  recommend  both  the  lecture  on  rheumatism  and 
on  scrofula  to  the  attention  of  any  one  who  is  interested  in 
the  cure  of  these  diseases. 

6.  The  scrofulous  diathesis. — We  come  now  to  speak  of 
scrofulous  or  phlegmatic  diathesis;  and  here  we  enter  at  once 
into  a  wide  field,  with  starding  facts  to  meet  us  at  every  turn. 
But  our  limits  will  prevent  us  from  dweUing  too  minutely  on 
particulars.  We  expect,  however,  that  the  masterly  manner 
in  which  Dr.  Stokes,  in  his  lectures,  has  discussed  the  sub- 
ject of  scrofula,  will  induce  other  physiologists  to  look  still 
deeper  into  the  matter ;  for  the  class  possessing  this  diathesis  is 
more  numerous  than  has  hitherto  been  supposed. 

We  wish  it  to  b6  understood  that  the  term  scrofula  is  used 
by  us  in  a  more  comprehensive  sense  than  usual.  Under  this 
head  we  class  all  cutaneous  affections  and  all  swellings  of 
the  glands — ulcers,  cancers,  psoriasis,  erythema,  erysipelas 
—  and,  in  short,  every  morbid  action  of  the  glands  and 
cuticle.  Tarsal  ophthalmia  often  arises  from  a  scrofulous 
diathesis.  When  this  is  the  ceise,  there  is  no  permanent 
cure ;  for  whenever  there  is  a  debilitating  or  irregular  action 
going  on  in  the  system,  the  edges  of  the  eyelids  are  affected 
by  it  immediately. 

Scrofula,  in  the  common  acceptation  of  the  word,  "is  a 
disease  principally  characterized  by  a  chronic  swelling  of  the 
absorbent  glands,  which  tends  very  slowly  to  imperfect  sup- 
puration. It  has  also  been  called  atruma.  By  the  French,  it 
is  known  as  ecroudles,  which  is  corrupted  in  Scotland  into  the 
cruels.  The  Germans  call  it  der  kroff^  from  the  swelling  un- 
der the  chin;  and  the  English,  the  Icmg^i  evil.  In  horses,  this 
affection  is  called  ./arcy." 

According  to  Dr.  Stokes  and  Broussais,  who  held  the 
same  doctrine, 

''  Scrofiila  implies  nothing  specific,  but  sinmly  that  there  is  an 
undue  preponderance  of  the  white  over  the  red  tissues,  and  that  in 
such  persons  there  is  of  course  a  greater  liability  to  diseases  of  the 
lymphatic  system.  Where  there  is  this  undue  preponderance  oi  the 
white  over  the  red  tissues,  there  we  have  the  scrofulous  constitution, 
and  the  liability  to  its  accompanving  disease.  Observe,  there  is 
nothine  specific  in  this.  An  individual,  originally  free  from  scrofula, 
may  afterwards  be  subject  to  it,  and  it  may,  under  certain  circum- 
stances, occur  in  all  constitutions. 

"The  characteristics  of  what  has  been  termed  the  strumous  habit 
ure  known  since  the  time  of  Galen.  The  skin  is  white,  the  complexion 
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delicate  and  transparent,  the  hair  fair,  in  general,  but  sometimes 
dark,  the  features  delicate,  the  upper  lip  thick,  the  alae  of  the  nose 
large,  the  head  iully  developed,  the  chest  rather  narrow,  [and  Dr. 
Bell  adds,  that  the  thorax  is  narrow  and  arched  in  front  —  pigeon 
or  chicken-breast,  as  it  is  termed — the  shoulders  are  raised,  and  the 
abdomen  large,]  the  joints  are  large,  a  great  tendency  to  sanguine- 
ous congestion,  internal  and  external,  which  is  very  little  under 
the  influence  of  antiphlogistic  means,  the  intellectual  faculties 
early  developed  and  of  a  higher  order,  great  refinement  and  deli- 
cacy of  taste.  In  such  persons,  there  is  generally  a  considerable 
preponderance  of  the  white  tissues,  and  they  are  much  disposed  to 
scrofulous  diseases,  which  is  nothing  more  than  a  chronic  irritation 
of  the  white  parts  and  the  organs  immediately  connected  with  them. 

"  We  may  look  on  the  scrofulous  diathesis  as  a  condition  of  the 
human  body  which  is  to  a  certain  degree  imperfect,  and  which  is  to 
be  attributed  to  arrest  of  development." 

"  In  proportion  as  the  animal  rises  in  the  scale,  the  proportion  of 
the  red  to  the  white  tissues  is  increased;  and  the  lowest  animals, 
which  possess  only  a  white  circulation,  enjoy  a  degree  of  vitality  not 
far  removed  from  that  of  the  vegetable  kingdom.  Red  blood,  then, 
is  the  pabulum  vita  —  the  chai*acteristic  of  superior  organization 
and  vitality — the  rich  stream  by  which  the  nobler  parts  of  our 
system  are  nourished.  Applying  this  to  the  different  states 
of  our  bodies  in  health  and  disease,  we  find  that  the  predomi- 
nance of  red  blood  and  red  tissues  is  a  proof  of  health  and  vigor  ; 
and  white  tissues  show  the  feeble  and  unhealthy  individual." 

Dr.  Stokes  proceeds  in  the  clearest  manner  to  carry  out 
this  beautiful  theory,  and  we  regret  that  we  have  not  room 
for  more  copious  extracts  from  his  book.  In  support  of  this 
theor}',  he  observes  that  in  women,  in  whom  the  white 
tissues  are  more  prevalent  than  in  men,  the  skin  is  fairer,  the 
vessels  carrying  red  blood  smaller,  and  the  muscular  system 
less  developed,  and  that  as  they  have  also  more  white  blood, 
their  strength  is  less  and  their  constitution  more  delicate ; 
that  in  albinos,  in  whom  there  is  a  like  preponderance  of 
white  tissue,  the  muscular  fibres  are  lax.  He  remarks,  fur- 
ther, that,  as  persons  advance  in  life,  there  is  an  increase  of 
white  tissues,  and  that  when  animals  are  kept  in  a  starving 
condition,  their  tissues  become  blanched  in  a  remarkable 
degree.     Bacon's  aphorism  is,  that  white  is  the  color  of  defect. 

It  appears,  therefore,  that  the  red  tissues  are  more  highly 
animalized  or  vitalized  than  the  white  ones.  In  consequence, 
the  latter  are  less  able  to  resist  death  or  diseases.  "  White 
tissues  are  most  liable  to  morbid  affections  of  an  intractable 
character,  frequently  terminating  in  the  total  destruction  of 
the  diseased  part.  Cancers,  tubercles,  ulceration  in  the  carti- 
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lages,  ligaments,  or  cellular  substance,  all  these  belong  to 
the  aflfections  of  white  tissues.  All  these  terrible  inflictions 
are  to  be  met  with  in  those  tissues  which  rank  low  in  the 
scale  of  vitality.  They  occur  in  persons  of  weak  habit  and 
diminished  vital  energy,  and  in  whom  the  white  tissues  pre- 
jx>nderate  over  the  red;  and  they  are  less  under  the  influence 
o€  those  curative  means  which  are  ordinarily  employed  in  the 
treatment  of  diseases  of  the  red  tissues." 

Dr.  Stokes,  as  we  remarked  in  the  rheumatic  diathesis, 
states  a  very  curious  fact  with  regard  to  serous  membranes, 
'which,  although  belonging  to  the  class  of  white  tissues,  are 
subject  to  acute  and  violent  disease.  But  we  must  now  leave 
this  interesting  part  of  the  subject,  and  show  how  this  dia- 
thesis aflfects  the  character  of  the  individual,  and  inquire 
whether  it  can  be  modified  by  diet,  climate,  and  exercise. 

It  will  be  perceived  that  it  is  not  without  reason  tjiat  we 
class  the  phlegmatic  or  lymphatic  with  the  scrofulous  diathesis. 
They  are,  in  fact,  the  same,  only  that  the  latter  comes  more 
under  the  character  of  disease  than  the  former.  The  ancient 
medical  writers  thought  that  this  defect  in  the  absorbent 
glands  arose  from  the  impurity  of  the  humors ;  for  it  was 
their  opinion  that  all  diseases  arose  from  some  morbid 
change  in  the  fluids  of  the  body.  Even  at  this  day,  the  hu- 
moral pathology  has  many  advocates  ;  and,  without  entering 
into  the  merits  of  the  controversy  between  the  solidists  and 
the  hu moralists,  we  shall  only  observe  that  a  majority  of  the 
best  writers  are  in  favor  of  the  humoral  pathology. 

It  is  in  consequence,  therefore,  of  the  preponderance  of  the 
white  tissues  in  the  phlegmatic  diathesis  that  it  is  so  liable  to 
scrofulous  diseases;  and  it  is  only  when  the  disease  fairly 
shews  itself  that  the  excess  of  the  character  belonging  to  this 
diathesis  is  seen.  Persons  coming  under  the  phlegmatic  dia- 
thesis are  represented  as  sluggish  in  both  mental  and  physi- 
cal capacity.  But  our  observation  does  not  coincide  with  this 
remark.  On  the  contrary,  the  imagination  is  exceedingly  ac- 
tive and  fanciful.  The  alteration  takes  place,  however,  when 
scrofula  shows  itself;  for  then  there  is  a  constant  wear  and 
tear  of  the  spirits,  and  the  mind  becomes  more  concentrated 
and  turns  constantly  on  itself.  Nothing  can  be  more  depress- 
ing than  to  discover  large  glandular  swelUngs  under  the  ears 
of  those  in  whom  we  know  there  is  a  hereditary  predispo- 
sition to  scrofula.  We  observe  of  this  class,-  that  in  general 
they  resign  themselves  to  their  fate  £W  soon  as  the  disease 
sets  in. 
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The  king's  evil,  as  it  is  called,  is  not  now  so  common  as  it 
was  formerly.  Other  glands  and  tissues  than  those  in  the  neck 
are  attacked ;  and  it  is  no  uncommon  circumstance  to  find 
that  the  lungs  are  affected  with  tubercles.  When  this  is  the 
case,  life  is  short.  Instead  of  the  old-fashioned  consumption, 
which  hung  to  a  man  throughout  his  three  score  and  ten 
years,  it  scarcely  ever  exceeds  two  years'  duration.  All  this 
time,  the  mind  is  kept  in  the  most  irritable  state  with  thick 
coming  fancies,  and  it  is  attended  with  an  anxiety  and  watch- 
iulness  which  degenerate  at  last  into  pure  selfishness- 
It  istrue  that  in  this  diathesis  there  is  an  unwillingness  to 
move  about ;  but  the  mind  undertakes  double  duty,  for  it  is 
never  quiet.  This  sluggishness  of  the  body  is  easily  ac- 
counted for,  as  the  least  motion  accelerates  the  pulse,  and  the 
throbbing  of  the  affected  parts  becomes  very  painful.  It  is 
no  wonder,  therefore,  that  this  class  has  the  character  of  in- 
activity, and  that  this  character  should  be  applied  Ukewise 
to  the  mind.  Scrofulous  persons  are  in  general  great  eaters. 
They  are  fond  of  rich,  savory  food,  and  always  appropriate 
the  choicest  parts  to  themselves.  There  are,  no  doubt,  ex- 
ceptions ;  but  we  speak  of  the  class,  and  we  say  this  after  a 
close  observation  of  all  the  peculiarities. 

It  is  a  common  remark  that  scrofulous  children  have  brighter 
intellects  than  those  of  a  different  diathesis ;  and  independ- 
ently of  other  distinctive  marks,  such  as  have  been  already  de- 
scribed— large  joints,  large  head,  and  large  abdomen — they 
have  also  large,  prominent,  and  frequently  round  eyes.  Poor 
diet,  impure  air,  and  exposure  to  damp  and  cold,  will  soon 
make  the  white  tissues  preponderate,  and  of  course  there 
will  be  an  outbreak  on  the  surface  of  ulcers  or  sluggish 
glandular  tumors.  Children  are  sometimes  covered  with 
them,  owing  partly  to  hereditary  taint  and  pardy  to  indi- 
gestible food.  They  are  the  most  patient  of  all  sufferers, 
and  even  when  unable  to  sit  up,  they  endeavor  to  work  off 
the  superfluous  excitement  of  tlie  mind  by  inventing  some 
little  ingenious  mode  of  relieving  the  tedium  of  confinement. 
We  once  saw  a  poor  little  diseased  creature  cutting  with 
scissors  all  sorts  of  flowers  and  animals.  He  arrived  early  at 
great  perfection  in  the  art,  but  died  aX  the  age  of  eight. 

But  the  case  is  diflferent  with  grown-up  people,  who  are 
favorably  circumstanced  as  to  fortune  and  climate.  The 
predisposition  to  scrofula  has  been  kept  under  by  generous 
diet  and  healthy  exercise,  and  the  mind  as  well  as  die  body 
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is  pampered.  But  the  seed  of  the  disease  is  in  the  organiza- 
tion, and  in  spite  of  all  care  the  character  is  influenced  by  it. 

It  may  be  said  that,  if  the  constitution  has  this  tendency  to 
aflfect  the  character,  and  if  there  are  no  curative  means,  the 
sufierers  are  not  accountable  for  their  errors,  and  should  not 
be  liable  to  our  reproof.  But  this  is  a  strange  argument,  and 
would  lead  to  frightful  consequences.  One  good  result  from 
a  classification  of  this  kind  is,  to  make  a  man  better  acquaint- 
ed "with  himself,  and  endeavor  to  overcome  these  tendencies 
of  the  constitution.  There  is  no  doubt  that  rheumatic  and 
scrofulous  persons  are  peculiarly  selfish.  We  can  easily  un- 
derstand why  this  disposition  has  grown  upon  them.  But 
surely  much  can  be  done  to  counteract  it.  Dr.  Johnson 
strove  hard  against  this  scrofulous  diathesis,  and  in  very  many 
instances  overcame  it.  Odiers,  again,  indulge  this  propensi- 
ty to  monopolize  comfort,  and  become  callous  to  all  duties  out 
of  their  own  families. 

A  man  of  this  diathesis,  even  with  excellent  abilities,  per- 
haps with  superior  talents,  withdraws  from  public  life  the 
moment  he  has  acquired  an  independence.  He  nurses  this 
independence  until  it  becomes  an  absorbing  passion,  and  he 
allows  this  to  take  the  place  of  those  nobler  pursuits  which 
tend  to  elevate  the  character  and  to  benefit  mankind.  He  is 
constitutionally  shy ;  but  even  this,  with  a  watchful  care, 
would  not  be  injurious  in  any  great  degree,  if  it  were  under 
regulation.  This  shyness  does  not  proceed  from  glootn  or 
misanthropy,  but  from  a  fear  that  others  will  interfere  with  his 
personal  comforts.  In  all  things,  he  makes  his  apprehensive- 
ness  of  great  consequence  to  himself,  and  he  does  not  allow 
others  to  intrude  upon  him,  or  to  make  demands  either  on 
his  time  or  his  purse.  In  short,  it  may  be  confidendy  assert- 
ed that  a  scrofulous  diathesis  predisposes  a  man  to  care  more 
for  himself  than  for  others.  Let  him  therefore  examine  his 
own  character  in  this  particular  and  root  out  the  vice. 

A  scrofulous  taint,  even  in  adults,  is  under  some  control,  for 
there  are  curative  means  in  our  power  which  may  afford  an 
alleviation.  As  a  deficiency  of  the  red  tissue  is  undoubtedly 
the  cause  of  the  disease,  it  should  be  the  aim  of  the  physi- 
cian to  remedy  this  defect ;  and  some  of  the  new  medicines 
now  in  use  are  well  adapted  to  give  tone  to  the  system. 
When  children  show  this  diathesis,  great  care  should  be  taken 
to  feed  and  clothe  them  well.  The  tendencies  to  selfishness 
should  likewise  be  checked,  and  they  should  be  early  taught 
to  consider  the  claims  of  others. 
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Parents  and  guardians  are  in  a  highly  responsible  situation ; 
but  the  most  important  point  for  their  consideration  is  for 
them  to  know  whether  they  are  fit  for  the  office  of  bringing 
up  children.  In  general,  if  a  child  is  pale  and  drooping, 
they  apply  to  a  physician,  who  immediately  falls  to  dosing  it 
with  tonics.  Let  the  guardian  of  the  child  make  himself  ac- 
quainted with  its  constitutional  predisposition,  and  he  will 
then  probably  suggest  the  right  mode  of  treatment.  Above  all 
things,  let  him  encourage  in  the  child  a  cheerful  and  humane  dis- 
position, and  teach  it  to  be  grateful  to  others  for  their  services 
and  kindness,  so  that  should  disease  overtake  him  he  will  be 
less  of  a  nuisance  than  the  scrofulous  class  now  is. 

It  is  the  peculiar  diathesis  of  a  man  which  forms  his  cha- 
racter, and  it  is  wonderful  to  perceive  what  a  similarity  of 
temper  and  habits  there  is  in  a  whole  class — it  is  the  pecu- 
liar diathesis  of  a  man  which  forms  his  character  ana  ren- 
ders him  a  blessing  or  a  curse  to  his  friends  and  his  country. 
Let  him  therefore  look  sharply  within,  and  see  whether  he  can- 
not overcome  the  natural  tendencies  of  his  constitution.  Let 
him  observe  others  of  a  diathesis  similar  to  his  own,  and  see 
how  it  affects  their  temper  and  habits.  He  will  find  a  very 
great  family  likeness  throughout,  particularly  in  the  rheuma- 
tic and  scrofulous  ;  for  where  there  has  been  no  early  mofal 
training,  the  effect  of  acute  pain  for  a  series  of  years  is  very 
apt  to  sour  the  temper  and  make  him  even  selfish  and  exacting. 

Thus  we  find  that  the  European  race  is  divided  into 
six  classes, — each  one  distinct  and  easy  to  be  recognized. 
The  vitiated  diathesis  forms  a  large  class  of  itself;  and,  sad 
to  say,  it  is  found  in  those  whose  education  and  rank  in  life 
should  have  prevented  them  from  breaking  down  a  constitu- 
tion naturally  good.  It  makes  mere  cumberers  of  the  earth 
of  those  whose  time  and  talents  should  have  been  devoted  to 
their  country,  and  creates  a  selfish  indifference  more  injuri- 
ous to  the  morals,  religion,  and  happiness  of  society,  than  the 
excesses  of  all  the  other  classes  put  together.  Let  reformers 
keep  their  eye  upon  all  of  this  diathesis ;  and  above  all,  let 
them  begin  their  watchfulness  on  those  who  are  young  in 
years,  as  there  is  then  a  hope  of  reform.  We  would  recom- 
mend to  those  of  the  bilious  diathesis  to  go  on  with  the  same 
energy  as  heretofore,  but  to  temper  their  zeal  with  judgment^ 
and  not  to  let  their  activity  of  body  lead  them  into  excesses 
which  may  injure  their  health. 

The  nervous  class  is  a  small  one,  for  nerves  are  getting 
out  of  fashion.   Action  is  a  powerful  remedy,  and  this  implies 
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change  of  scene  and  avocation.  To  this  peculiar  diathesis  we 
mustjhowever,  show  great  tenderness,  and  never  forget  that 
iheir  suffering,  although  called  nervous,  is  as  real  and  as  diffi- 
cult to  bear  as  an  attack  of  gout.  The  rheumatic  and  sci-ofulous 
must  get  out  of  themselves  as  much  as  possible.  Mere  pain 
should  never  make  a  man  selfish,  unpatriotic  and  parsimo- 
nious. 


Art.  IV.  —  Fourth  Report  on  the  Geology  of  tlie  State  of 
New  York^  communicated  to  the  Legislature  by  the  Governor^ 
January  24,  1840.     Assembly  Document,  No.  50. 

The  geological  survey  of  the  State  acquires  higher  inte-* 
rest  as  it  advances.  While  the  useful  minerals  continue  to 
be  developed,  as  well  as  the  resources  of  the  State  and  the 
means  of  prosperous  enterprise  to  her  citizens,  we  begin  to 
have  some  glimpses  of  the  real  geology  of  the  rocks,  of  their 
relative  age  and  connection,  of  some  of  the  causes  which 
have  modified  the  crust  of  this  portion  of  our  earth,  and  a 
promise  of  being  able  to  trace  the  connection  of  our  rocks 
with  those  of  other  parts  of  the  globe.  Some  difficulties  are 
to  be  overcome,  and  especially  that  which  arises  from  a  com- 

?arison  of  our  formations  with  those  of  the  adjoining  states, 
'he  geologists  of  New  York  and  Pennsylvania,  to  mention 
no  more,  must  have  just  views  of  the  rocks  in  both  states. 
The  little  clashing  of  opinion  which  appears  will  doubtless 
be  removed  by  more  full  examinations,  and  by  extending 
these  examinations  over  a  wider  space.  As  the  geologists  of 
the  four  great  districts  of  our  State  are  obliged  to  unite  and 
examine  together  the  formations  along  the  line  that  separates 
their  districts,  so  must  there  be  a  union  and  harmony  of 
views  between  the  geologists  of  the  different  States.  The 
meeting  of  those  geologists  who  assembled  the  last  winter 
for  consultation  at  Philadelphia,  must  have  been  highly  ad- 
vantageous in  this  particular  respect.  We  trust  it  will  be 
repeated,  and  that  an  extensive  and  harmonious  comparison 
of  views  will  be  the  result. 

The  geological  report  exhibits  many  gratifying  proofs  of 
the  faidiful  and  successful  prosecution  of  the  survey  for  the 
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last  year.  It  embraces  separate  reports  of  the  whole  geo- 
logical corps  and  their  assistants  on  the  several  districts  and 
subjects  assigned  to  them  individually.  It  is  preceded  by  a 
short  paper  by  them,  containing  important  suggestions  to 
the  governor  and  legislature  upon  some  subjects  of  greal 
consequence  in  the  survey.  One  of  these  respects  the  place 
for  depositing  the  specimens  in  mineralogy  and  geology, 
many  thousands  of  which  have  been  collected  ;  another  re- 
lates to  the  provision  for  the  final  report, — the  maps,  sections, 
diagrams,  plates,  drawings  of  animals  and  plants,  and  the 
like.  On  tnese,  the  legislature  has  acted  with  the  same  libe- 
rality which  has  marked  the  provisions  for  the  survey  already 
made.  The  new  law  authorises  a  continuance  of  the  sur- 
vey as  before,  until  January,  1842,  and  the  preparation  of 
adenuate  rooms  in  the  old  state-house  for  the  reception  and 
display  of  all  the  collections  made  in  the  survey.  Such  a 
collection  will  greatly  facilitate  the  study  of  our  geology  and 
natural  history,  and  especially  the  former.  The  rocks  being 
arranged  according  to  the  counties  to  which  they  belong, 
and  the  organic  remains  revealing  the  connection  or  proving 
the  separation  of  certain  strata  and  groups  of  rocks,  the  stu- 
dent of  nature  may  repair  from  the  scientific  examination  of 
them  to  the  places  where  the  rocks  abound,  and  a  few  weeks 
will  make  him  familiar  with  a  considerable  district  t>f  the 
State. 

The  partial  reports  of  the  zoologist  and  botanist  appear  for 
the  first  time.  Now,  they  amount  to  httle  more  than  simple 
catalogues  of  the  animals  and  vegetables,  of  which  the 
principal  use  is  to  direct  the  attention  to  any  species  that 
may  have  been  omitted.  In  the  report  on  the  plants,  the 
common  English  name  of  the  species,  and  the  kind  of  loca- 
lity, as  woods,  or  fields,  or  sandy  places,  or  salt  water, 
the  time  of  flowering,  etc.,  are  added  to  the  botamcal 
name.  The  interest  of  the  zoological  report  would  have 
been  enhanced  to  the  common  reader,  for  whom  it  is  de- 
signed in  part,  by  such  an  addition  to  the  scientific  name. 
It  would  be  strange  indeed  if  some  of  our  legislators  them- 
selves should  be  the  wiser  for  the  scientific  names  alone. 
Even  many  educated  men  know  too  little  of  natural  history 
to  gain  much  knowledge  from  these  names,  except  the  fact 
of  me  existence  of  something  they  were  ignorant  of.  Still  the 
public  have  called  for  the  partial  reports  on  these  subjects, 
and,  from  the  nature  of  the  case,  but  little  more  than  names 
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ought  now  to  be  given-  The  legislature  must,  however,  be 
aware,  and  the  general  reader  also,  of  the  intelligence  and 
activity  of  their  zoologist  and  botanist  from  the  magnitude  of 
the  catalogues  of  animals  and  vegetables  which  they  have 
presented,  and  that  previous  high  acquisitions  must  have 
prepared  the  way  for  the  work  already  accomplished  and 
promised  for  their  final  report. 

A  wide  range  of  animal  and  vegetable  life  belongs  to  our 
State,  not  so  much  from  its  geographical  extent,  great  as  it  is 
compared  with  the  other  States,  aS  from  its  variety  of  cUmate 
and  situation.  The  southeast  part,  bounded  by  the  ocean  and 
by  Long  Island  with  its  warm  sea-coast  of  great  extent, 
produces  many  plants  found  usually  in  a  more  southern  lati- 
tude ;  the  western  part,  lying  upon  two  of  the  great  lakes, 
and  presenting  geological  and  geographical  characters  more 
like  the  western  States,  presents  many  of  the  productions 
natural  to  them ;  the  north  and  eastern  part,  climbing  into 
high  mountains  of  primitive  rocks,  and  giving  an  Alpine  dis- 
trict like  the  more  rugged  parts  of  New  England  and  the 
climate  of  more  northern  regions,  contains  their  productions 
to  a  considerable  extent.  Thus,  the  animals  and  vegetables 
must  be  numerous  and  diversified  for  our  latitude  smd  longi- 
tude. A  great  proportion  of  these,  in  several  of  their  de- 
partments, have  been  explored  and  brought  out,  and  the 
exploration  is  still  actively  advancing  in  these  and  the 
remaining  departments.  Many  hands  are  at  ,work.  Ame- 
rican love  for  science  is  no  where  more  conspicuous  than  in 
the  progress  of  natural  history  in  our  country,  and  in  the 
great  and  diversified  discoveries  which  have  been  made. 

As  our  limits  would  not  allow  us  to  embrace  the  whole  sub- 
ject in  a  single  paper,  we  propose,  at  this  time,  to  confine  our 
remarks  to  so  much  of  the  report  as  relates  to  the  geology  and 
mineralogy  of  the  State,  reserving  the  rest  for  another  occa- 
sion. Accordingly,  we  pass  over  tne  partial  report  of  Dr.  De 
E^y  on  its  zoology,  and  that  of  Professor  Torrey  on  its  bo- 
tany, and  proceed  to  the  consideration  of  some  of  the  more 
interesting  results  of  the  other  parts  of  the  survey. 

The  partial  report  on  palaeontology  possesses  unabated 
interest.  It  maintains  the  paramount  authority  of  fossils  in 
ascertaining  the  relative  ages  of  strata,  and  in  deciding  upon 
those  which  shall  be  held  to  be  equivalent  strata  in  distncts 
remote  from  each  other.  To  some  intelligent  minds,  the 
notion  of  eqffivalence^  in  this  case,  may  not  be  most  familiar — 
NO.  xvc=^voL.  vm.  14 
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formerly,  it  was  supposed  that  rocks,  to  be  of  the  same  form- 
ation, must  have  the  same  composition,  and  that  the  coteia- 
poraneous  deposits  must  be  formed  of  the  same  mineral 
elements  —  or,  that  sandstone  or  limestone,  in  one  formation, 
must  be  the  equivalent  of  sandstone  or  limestone  in  the  form- 
ation of  the  same  age  in  another  place.  This  notion  has 
been  abandoned  for  some  years.  The  reason  for  the  change 
of  opinion  is,  that  in  an  extensive  formation  existing  in  two 
countries,  or  in  distant  parts  of  the  same  country,  the  place 
of  the  sandstone  of  one  would  be  occupied  by  limestone  in  the 
other ;  but,  as  the  same  petrifactions  or  organic  remains  are 
found  in  both,  the  two  different  rocks  are  held  to  be  of  the 
same  age  and  formed  under  similar  circumstances.  Hence, 
the  one  is  called  the  equit?alent  of  the  other.  All  that  is  ne- 
cessary to  be  determined  is,  that  the  fossils  shall  he  the  same, 
or  certain  portions  of  them  shall  be  peculiar  to  these  compared 
strata.  Tnus,  the  cretaceous  or  chalk  formation  of  Europe  is 
held  to  be  extensive  in  our  country,  though  no  chalk  has  been 
discovered,  but  other  strata  containing  the  same  organic 
remains  as  are  found  in  the  chalk  rocks  on  the  other  side  of  the 
Atlantic  ;  and  the  chalk,  which  is  found  in  Europe  through 
so  mreat  an  extent,  and  in  countries  widely  separated,  is 
held  to  belong  to  one  era,  because  it  contains  the  same 
fossils,  genera,  and  species.  So,  in  this  report,  Mr.  Conrad 
maintains  the  identity  of  our  transition  rocks  with  the  tran- 
sition rocks  of  Wales  generally,  because  both  contain  the 
same  groups  of  organic  remains,  while  several  strata  found 
here  are  wanting  there,  and  some  found  there  are  wanting 
in  our  State ;  also  that  the  Niagara  sandstone,  which  stretches 
along  the  southern  shore  of  lake  Ontario,  and  is  so  prominent 
at  Genesee  river,  Oswego,  etc.,  as  well  as  at  Niagara  river,  is 
the  same  with  the  Caradoc  sandstone  of  Wales ;  and  that 
the  Wenlock  shale  of  Wales  finds  its  equivalent  here  in  the 
shales  of  Rochester,  as  they  are  called  in  the  reports,  and 
which  embrace  the  shales  and  limestones  of  Genesee  river  at 
Rochester,  and  farther  up  the  river,  as  well  as  at  distances 
east  and  west  of  it.  That  there  should  be  a  good  foundation 
for  such  conclusions  from  the  existence  of  similar  organic 
remains,  it  is  plain  that  the  condition  of  the  waters,  or 
oceans  of  great  extent,  in  regard  to  the  existence  of  animals 
and  vegetables,  and  the  kind  of  organized  beings,  must  have 
been  the  same ;  and  the  causes  operating  to  their  destruction 
must  have  been  similar,  and  the  operations  cotemporaneous. 
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In  consistency  with  this  broad  general  principle  is  the  lan- 
guage of  Mr.  Conrad.  "  Thus,  we  are  taught  that  the  living 
beings  of  a  certain  era  were  generally  spread  throughout 
the  extended  ocean  which  pervaded  the  greater  portion  of 
the  globe."  Rep.  p.  199.  This  implies  that  the  living 
beings  of  one  era  generally  perished  with  that  era,  so  that 
each  geological  fossiliferous  era  should  be  characterized  by 
its  peculiar  fossils,  provided  only  that  the  remains  of  orga- 
nized matter  should  be  preserved  in  the  deposits  of  mineral 
matter  which  the  acting  causes  should  produce.  In  such 
case,  the  fossils  would  be  the  register  of  the  age  in  which  those 
strata  were  formed.  "  Thus  the  identity  of  several  ancient 
formations  in  Europe  and  America  is  clearly  determined, 
and  the  mineral  treasures  are  found  to  correspond  in  a  re- 
markable manner,  showing  that  the  same  general  causes 
influenced  the  deposition  of  the  rocks  over  a  vastly  extended 
area,"  [Rep.  p.  199,]  and,  it  may  be  added,  destroyed  equally 
widely  the  living  existences  of  that  period. 

Since  the  previous  report,  the  splendid  work  of  Murchi- 
son  on  the  Silurian  system,  (or  the  rocks  next  above  the 
lowest  transition  rocks  of  Wales,)  has  been  given  to  the  world, 
and  the  comparison  of  those  with  the  transition  rocks  of  this 
State  has  been  extensively  made.  Much  more  remains  to 
be  done  in  the  full  history  of  our  Silurian  rocks ;  but  the 
great  outUnes  of  our  geology  seem  to  be  clearly  drawn,  "the 
same  species  of  shells  and  corals  being  found  in  these  (the 
transition)  rocks  in  Asia,  Europe,  Africa,  and  America,  and 
in  all  latitudes."  Rep.  p.  200.  The  evidence  of  this  iden- 
tity of  our  transition  rocks  with  those  of  Wales  is  given  in 
this  report,  and  is  obvious  on  a  comparison  of  our  fossils  with 
the  plates  of  Murchison. 

The  last  year's  report  ranked  the  Trenton  limestone 
with  the  Llandeilo  flags ;  but  in  this  report,  Mr.  Conrad  has 
made  a  slight  alteration  which  he  had  previously  announced 
in  the  American  Journal  of  Science  and  Arts,  vol.  xxxviii. 
p.  86.  The  reasons  for  this  change  do  not  appear  altogether 
satisfactory ;  and  we  shall  offer  the  views  which  strik(3  us  in 
reading  the  report  and  the  paper  in  Silliman's  Journal  with 
all  simplicity,  honesty,  and  good  will,  believing  that  the  evi- 
dence of  organic  remains  is  conclusive  in  favor  of  the  pre- 
vious arrangement  of  the  Trenton  rocks,  and  will  replace 
one  stratum  of  the  Trenton  rocks  as  the  eauivalent  of  the 
flags  of  Llandeilo,  or  at  least  one  portion  of  them. 
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"  The  Llandeilo  rocks  are  characterized  by  two  species  of 
trilobites"  which  "  occur  in  the  Trenton  limestone,"  though 
they  are  rare  in  it.  Why,  then,  should  not  they  be  character- 
istic of  the  same  rock  here  ?  Is  it  because  they  are  less  nu- 
merous in  this  country?  Must  organic  remains  be  eqtiaUy 
numerous  in  two  strata  to  characterize  them  ?  Has  the  nwnber 
aught  to  do  with  the  evidence  ?  Granting  that  this  deposit  is 
far  less  thick  than  in  the  English  Silurian  and  the  two  trilo- 
bites  much  less  abundant,  we  still  have  the  very  evidence  for 
the  equivalence  of  the  two  strata  which  organic  remains  are 
called  upon  to  give* 

Besides,  this  is  a  stronger  argument  for  this  equivalence 
than  is  adduced  in  respect  to  another  rock,  even  in  this  re- 
port. In  respect  to  the  Niagara  sandstone,  it  is  said  to  be 
characterized  m  Virginia,  Pennsylvania  and  New  York  by 
the  Fucoides  harlani;  but  this  fossil  is  not  found  in  the 
rocks  in  Wales,  and  therefore  this  fossil  does  not  lead  to  any 
knowledge  of  the  equivalent  rock.  But  "a  shell  which 
is  peculiar  to  the  Niagara  sandstone,  Bellerophon  trUobatus, 
(Sowerby),  occurs  in  the  Caradoc  sandstone,"  and  above  it 
are  the  same  petrifactions  as  are  found  above  the  Niagara 
sandstone,  ana  hence  it  is  concluded  that  the  sandstone  of 
Caradoc  and  Niagara  is  the  same,  and  belongs  to  one  and 
the  same  formation.  The  chief  and  all-important  evidence 
adduced  is  that  one  fossil  Bellerophon.  Rep.  p.  201.  The 
lower,  or  that  part  of  the  Trenton  limestone  which  contains 
the  two  trilobites,  ought  therefore  to  be  separated  from  the 
rest  as  the  equivalent  of  the  Llandeilo  flags.  It  presents 
no  diflBculty,  that  it  is  chiefly  limestone ;  for  the  organic 
remains  must  easily  show  the  line  of  demarcation.  This 
will  give  the  proper  place  to  Calymene  Blumenbachii  in  the 
system,  and  perhaps  to  Trimerus  delphinocepkalus ;  at  least, 
it  will  make  no  difficulty  about  the  time  of  the  extinction  of 
either  of  these  two  animals,  as.  neither  is  characteristic  of 
these  rocks  on  either  side  of  the  Atlantic,  and  therefore  can- 
not show  the  equivalence  of  the  two  series.  The  impor- 
tance of  designating  the  place  where  a  particular  fossil  is 
called  a  characteristic  of  the  rock,  ceases  at  once  when  it 
belongs  to  that  rock  every  where  and  to  no  other  rock,  for 
it  is  then  the  characteristic  in  truth.  It  is  stated  by  Mr.  Con- 
rad as  "  remarkable  that  the  Caradoc  rocks  should  consist 
of  sandstone  in  Wales,  whilst  the  Trenton  limestone  and  slate 
form  so  prominent  a  feature  of  the  (equivalent)  series  in  this 
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country."  If  this  fact  is  at  all  unexpected  and  different 
from  what  has  been  determined  in  other  cases,  which  how- 
ever we  do  not  exactly  apprehend,  it  lies  against  the  present 
arrangement ;  but  it  is  consistent  with  the  arrangement  so 
far  as  it  extends,  which  makes  a  portion,  at  least,  of  the  Tren- 
ton rocks  equivalent  to  the  Llandeilo  series  of  "  dark-colored 
calcareous  shales."  This  will  make  the  Caradoc  series  and 
the  one  here  considered  its  equivalent  similar  in  mineral 
composition,  even  sandstone  chiefly  in  both  cases. 

In  the  statement  of  another  interesting  fact  in  Silliman's 
Journal  by  Mr.  Conrad,  viz.  the  identity  of  the  old  red  sand- 
stone of  Europe  with  the  sandstone  "  near  Blossburgh, 
Tioga  county,  Pennsylvania,"  only  one  fossil  is  adduced  as 
evidence,  "  the  scales  of  a  fish  termed  Holoptychus  nobilis- 
simus,  figured  in  Murchison's  work  on  the  Silurian  system." 
If  this  identification  is  complete,  and  the  old  red  sandstone, 
the  stumbling-block  and  reproach  of  our  geology,  has  a 
" local  habitation"  as  well  as  "  a  name  "  in  our  land,  "  fortu- 
nate "  has  Mr.  C.  been  to  detect  ity  and  sincerely  we  offer  him 
our  congratulations.  He  says,  "this  rock  not  only  holds 
precisely  the  same  place  between  the  coal  and  the  Silurian 
rocks,  and  contains  the  same  characteristic  fossil,  but  is  the 
same  in  color  and  mineral  character,  as  the  old  red  sand- 
stone of  England."  Position  and  composition  concur  with 
organic  remains,  and  give  additional  confidence  that  the  re- 
proach is  removed.  But,  if  so  much  confidence  is  attached 
to  one  shdlj  certainly  we  may  trust  the  evidence  of  two  trilo- 
bites  that  the  flags  of  Llandeilo  are  a  part,  though  a  small 
part  it  may  be,  of  the  Silurian  system  in  our  State,  "  thinly 
deposited  "  and  not  "  subsequently  swept  away."  Addi- 
tional examination  will  doubtless  throw  more  light  upon  these 
formations,  and  the  continuance  of  the  survey  for  one  more 
season  will  lead  to  the  satisfactory  settlement  of  the  relative 
place  and  names  of  the  series.  The  intense  interest  in  fossil 
remains  will  give  new  energy  to  the  geological  corps  and 
others.  We  shall  rejoice  to  see  our  state  palaeontologist, 
aided  by  his  associates,  carry  out  the  work  to  the  full  comple- 
tion of  the  plan  before  him. 

In  respect  to  the  old  red  sandstone,  Mr.  Hall,  geologist  of 
the  fourth  district,  adopts  the  same  notions  as  Mr.  Conrad. 
He  speaks  of  it  in  another  place  in  Pennsylvania,  as  near  to 
Tioga,  and  also  at  Covington ;  as  being  more  than  four  hun- 
dred feet  thick  near  the  former  place ;  as  approaching  near 
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the  bounds  of  Steuben  county  and  perhaps  entering  it ;  as 
probably  identified  on  the  Gtenesee  river,  in  Allegany  county; 
as  characterized  by  the  scales  of  the  fish  already  mentioned, 
and  containing  the  remains  of  another  fish  whose  scale  is 
two  inches  long  and  nearly  as  broad,  as  well  as  the  bones  and 
teeth  of  other  fish  ;  and  as  having  been  "  first  described" 
by  Mi.  R.  C.  Taylorof  Phila4elphia,  who  "  suggested  its  analo- 
gy to  the  old  red  sandstone  of  England."  Rep.  p.  393-4, 
and  453.  The  honor  is  enough  for  two  men,  the  one  to  have 
discovered  the  analogy,  and  the  other  to  have  proved  the 
identity  of  this  sandstone. 

The  upward  limit  of  the  Caradoc  series  is  placed  by  Mr. 
Conrad  at  the  lower  stratum  of  the  Pentamerus  limestone, 
the  lowest  layer  of  the  calciferous  slate  of  Eaton.  Hence,  the 
ferriferous  sand-rock,  the  argillaceous  iron  ore,  the  ferriferous 
slate,  and  gray  band  of  Eaton,  all  so  finely  presented  in  the 
banks  of  the  Genesee,  at  Rochester,  belong  to  the  Caradoc 
rocks,  and  are  the  upper  strata  of  this  formation.  Next 
below  these  is  the  Niagara  sandstone.  Many  feet  above  the 
Pentamerus  limestone  lies  another  stratum  of  shale  or  marly 
slate,  so  like  the  ferriferous  slate  below  the  iron  ore  that  one 
regrets  the  separation  of  the  two  into  different  series ;  and 
the  more  so,  as  the  same  marly  slate  occurs  continually 
between  the  layers  of  limestone  far  above.  It  would  seem 
to  be  a  much  more  natural  division  to  terminate  the  Caradoc 
series  upwards  with  the  gray  sandstone,  the  gray  band  of 
Eaton,  which  forms  in  so  many  places  the  upper  stratum  of 
the  Niagara  sandstone.  Indeed,  it  is  remarked  by  Mr.  Hall, 
though  he  seems  to  agree  generally  with  the  views  of  the 
palaeontologist,  that  "  the  groups  of  the  Silurian  system  do 
not  well  accord  with  the  natural  division  of  the  rocks  in 
New  York."  Rep.  p.  462.  The  truth  of  this  admission 
appears  obvious  on  the  face  of  the  report,  and  proves  the  vast 
importance  of  extending  the  time  to  complete  the  survey, 
and  the  wisdom  of  the  legislature  in  their  late  act  for  doing 
it.  In  the  next  year,  these  and  many  other  points  of  great 
interest  will  doubtless  be  definitively  settled. 

Several  new  species  of  fossils  are  described,  and  some 
corrections  made.  Asaphus  selenurus  and  Calymene  odon- 
tocephalus  are  now  proved  to  he  one  from  a  whole  specimen 
found  at  Auburn,  and  the  species  is  hereafter  to  be  known  as 
the  Odontocephalus  selenurus.  C.  The  name  of  Gebhard, 
attached  to  one  of  the  Schoharie  fossils,  was  richly  merited 
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and  well  bestowed,  as  well  as  of  the  others  who  are  honored 
in  J^he  same  way.  We  hope  more  of  our  geologists  will  find 
their  names  connected  in  an  enduring  manner  with  the  dis- 
coveries of  this  brightening  period  of  our  geological  history. 

The  report  of  Dr.  Beck  on  the  minerals  of  the  State  con- 
templates them,  first,  in  respect  to  their  geographical  distri- 
budon,  and  next,  with  reference  to  their  existence  in  the 
several  counties.  Both  views  have  much  interest ;  but  our 
attention  must  be  confined  chiefly  to  the  former. 

The  eastern  part  of  the  state  contains  a  considerable 
extent  of  primitive  rocks,  and  is  distinguished  for  its  valu- 
able mines  of  iron  ore,  extending  over  me  northern  and  a 
considerable  portion  of  the  southern,  and  expanding  to  a 
greater  extent  in  the  northern  counties.  A  mere  reference 
need  be  made  only  to  those  of  the  highlands  of  Columbia 
county,  and  of  the  counties  west  of  lake  Champlain.  It 
would  seem  that  the  primitive  rocks  were  heaved  up  at  the 
northern  and  southern  parts  and  filled  with  iron  ore ;  while 
for  some  distance  along  the  middle  of  the  eastern  portion, 
the  primitive  rocks  have  not  come  to  the  surface,  and  along 
the  eastern  line  of  the  state  the  newer  of  the  primitive  are 
thrown  up  into  considerable  mountains,  while  the  granitic 
rocks  do  not  there  appear.  The  county  of  Orange  on  the 
south,  and  of  Hamilton  and  FrankUn  on  the  north,  lie  on  the 
same  meridian,  and  through  these  run  the  mines  of  mag- 
netic oxyd  of  iron,  extending  on  either  side  of  the  principal 
line  in  which  the  ore  appears.  We  gave  in  a  previous  num- 
ber some  account  of  the  abundance  and  richness  of  this  ore, 
both  which  have  augmented  before  the  public  eye  as  the 
survey  has  proceeded.  Both  Mather  and  Emmons  main- 
tain that  tijis  ore  occurs  in  veins^  and  hence  the  filling  up 
must  have  been  from  bebw  by  the  same  power  that  up- 
heaved the  strata  and  opened  the  veins.  It  is  true  that  the 
veins  sometimes  lie  between  the  strata,  as  veins  occasionally 
do ;  but  they  lie  oblique  to  the  strata,  in  some  part  or  the 
whole  of  their  course,  often  enough  to  show  they  are  riot  beds. 
The  rocks  in  which  the  magnetic  ore  is  found  are  all  of  the 
primitive  kind,  or  granitic  combinations,  as  gneiss,  granitic 
gneiss,  hornblende  rock,  granite,  sienite,  and  its  cognate 
rocks.  These  are  igneous  rocks,  and  form  the  first  argument 
for  the  igneous  origin  of  the  ore ;  the  second  is  the  exist- 
ence of  branches  extending  firom  the  principal  vein ;  the 
third  is  the  widening  of  the  veins  sometimes  as  they  descend ; 
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and  the  fourth  is  the  quantity  of  the  ore,  the  length  and 
breadth  and  depth,  that  is,  the  magnitude  of  the  min^s. 
Emmons'  Rep.  p.  299-300. 

Passing  westward  over  the  granitic  rocks  and  the  veins  of 
magnetic  iron  ore,  which  cross  along  the  eastern  part  of  St 
Lawrence  and  Jefferson  counties,  we  come,  in  tnese  coun- 
ties, upon  the  mines  of  specular  oxyd  of  iron.  This  occurs 
in  two  geological  positions,  either  associated  with  primitive 
limestone,  or  between  gneiss  below  and  Potsdam  sandstone 
above  it.  Rep.  p.  312.  This  ore  has  far  more  the  appearance 
of  lying  in  beds,  or  one  stratum  interposed  for  some  distance 
between  others,  and  limited  to  a  moderate  depth  compared 
with  the  associated  rocks. 

While  the  specular  ore  lies  on  the  west  of  the  magnetic  in 
the  north  part  of  the  state,  the  hematitic  ore  lies  on  the  east 
side  of  the  magnetic  ore  in  the  southern  and  eastern  section. 
It  lies  in  beds  between  the  rocks,  and  often  near  the  junction 
of  the  talcose  rocks  on  the  east,  and  the  limestone  on  the 
west.  Beck's  Rep.  p.  49.  This  Hematite,  the  Limonite  of 
authors,  extends  into  the  neighboring  parts  of  New  England, 
lying  along  a  line  nearly  parallel  with  the  general  line  of  the 
magnetic  ore,  and  reaching  far  towards  the  north  part  of  Ver- 
mont. The  same  ore  is  sometimes  found  on  the  west  side  of 
lake  Champlain,  associated  with  the  magnetic  oxyd,  as  at 
»the  Saxe  ore-bed,  near  Crown  Point  Emmons  supposes 
this  is  altered  magnetic  ore.  Rep.  p.  312.  Will  the  che- 
mical combinations  admit  this  explanation?  or  may  not 
some  deposit  of  the  Limonite  have  taken  place  on  the  west 
side  of  lake  Champlain  also  ?  In  Orange  county,  some  Limo- 
nite is  found.  In  Europe  and  our  country,  these  ores  belong 
to  the  primitive  rocks.  The  argillaceous  ore,  and  the  bog 
ore,  and  various  forms  of  iron-stone,  belong  to  the  other  form- 
ations, or  are  deposited  above  these  rocks. 

Some  minerals,  new  in  our  country,  seem  to  have  been 
discovered.  Allanite  was  found  in  Warwick,  Orange  county. 
This  is  an  ore  of  cereum  and  iron,  mixed  with  silex,  alumine 
and  lime. 

Cacoxenite  was  found  in  Antwerp,  Jefferson  county,  in  an 
iron  mine — originally  found  in  iron  mines  in  Bohemia.  It 
appears  to  be  chiefly  a  phosphate  of  iron,  and  named  from 
its  injuring  the  iron  ore. 

Stellite  of  Thompson  is  in  the  greenstone  at  Tappan  Slote, 
Rockland  county,  and  also  at  Bergen  Hill,  New  Jersey* 
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Diana,  Lewis  comity,  is  given  as  a  new  locality  of  tabular 
spar, — a  beautiful  mineral  of  "snow-white  color." 

Schiller  spar,  metalloidal  diallage,  occurs  near  Cannel, 
Putnam  county,  at  Brown's  quarry. 

The  Rensselaerite  is  considered  as  pyroxenic  Steatite. 
The  mineral  described  by  Dr.  Emmons  under  the  name  of 
Eupyrchroite,  is  said  to  be  fibrous  phosphate  of  lime.  For 
this  variety,  it  seems  desirable  to  continue  this  name,  as 
well  as  the  preceding. 

Brown  spar  or  Ankcrite  is  found  at  Johnsburgh,  in  War- 
ren county. 

Some  minerals,  having  more  interest  for  some  psu-ticular 
reason,  are  mentioned  under  the  head  of  the  several  counties 
where  they  occur. 

Gypsuni  is  found  at  Starke,  in  Herkimer  county,  and  this 
is  its  most  eastern  locality  in  the  state.  It  is  of  very  fine 
quality.     Rep.  p.  69. 

A  spring  of  salt  water,  near  York,  in  Livingston  county,  is 
mentioned  chiefly  for  its  geo^aphical  position,  as  it  has  not  much 
strength  of  salt.  It  contains  muriate  of  lime  as  well  as  mu*- 
riate  of  soda,  and  the  tests  show  a  considerable  iodine  in  the 
water. 

Pearl  spar  appears  in  bent  and  tvnsted  crystals  at  Rochefr- 
ter,  Monroe  county,  and  associated  with  dodecahedrons  of 
calcareous  spar.     Rep.  p.  77. 

In  Niagara  county,  the  Lockport  minerals  lose  none  of  their 
beauty  or  interest.  The  excavations  for  the  enlarged  canal 
have  thrown  out  great  abundance  of  them.  To  these  should 
be  added  the  various  and  beautiful  and  large  trilobites 
which  have  been  given  into  the  hands  of  the  curious  as  well 
as  into  the  state  cabinet. 

In  Dutchess  county,  two  and  a  half  miles  southeast  of 
Fisbkill  landing,  is  amine  of  graphite,  or  black  lead,  granular 
and  foliated,  and  pure  enough  for  the  ordinary  uses  of  this 
mineral*     Rep.  p.  62. 

Orange  county  abounds  in  common,  rare  and  beautiful 
minerals ;  but  far  the  most  valuable  is  the  magnetic  iron  ore 
situated  in  the  township  of  Monroe,  and  of  great  abundance. 

Putnam  county  also  yields  many  fine  minerals,  as  Albite 
in  large  crystals,  Brucite,  white  Coccolite,  Chromate  of  iron. 
Rep.  p.  87. 

The  county  of  St.  Lawrence  abounds  also  in  minerals, 
though  much  of  it  is  yet  a  wUdemess,  and  only  partially 
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explored.  Its  ores  of  lead,  as  at  the  Rossie  mine ;  the  end- 
less quantities  of  magnetic  and  specular  iron  ore  ;  the  ores  of 
copper  and  zinc,  only  partially  examined ;  the  abundance  of 
marble,  white  or  variously  colored  or  clouded;  and  its 
hydraulic  limestone,  must  be  the  source  of  great  wealth,  at 
some  future  day,  to  the  inhabitants.  The  particular  minerals 
cannot  be  noticed.*  The  similarity  of  them  to  those  of  Orange 
county  is  very  striking. 

In  his  report  on  the  first  district,  Mr.  Mather  has  detailed 
the  abundance  o(  peat  in  the  counties  examined  the  last 
season.  The  use  of  peat  for  fuel  or  manure  is  yet  little  known 
here.   From  the  report  we  learn  that 

"  1.  Peat  is  equal  in  value  to  oak  wood,  bulk  for  bulk. 

"  2.  Peat  lands  are  more  productive,  by  far,  than  uplands. 

"  3.  Peat  msmure  is  more  valuable  than  stable  manure." 
Rep.  p.  224. 

A  compost  of  peat,  lime  and  stable  manure  is  to  be  made, 
so  that  the  peat  may  be  thoroughly  acted  upon  and  its  riches 
developed.  Much  valuable  information  from  intelligent 
agriculturists  on  this  subject  is  found  in  the  Rep.  p.  216 — 
224.  We  think  that  Mr.  Mather  is  performing  on  this  matter 
a  work  of  the  highest  interest  to  the  farmmg  community 
and  all  the  people.     He  who  makes  "  two  blades  of  grass 

frow  where  only  one  grew  before,"  is  a  public  benefactor, 
ndeed,  the  ecoiwmical  geology  of  diis  section  deserves  much 
praise. 

The  Hudson  slate  group  is  considered  the  lowest  of  the 
transition  rocks  of  this  district,  and  is  supposed  to  corres- 
pond with  the  rocks  in  Wales  called,  by  professor  Sedg- 
wick, "  the  Cambrian  system."  "  It  occupies  most  of  the 
country  between  the  high  lands  on  the  southeast  and  the 
Shawangunk  mountains  on  the  northwest."  It  lies  on  the 
west  bank  of  the  **  Hudson,  from  Kingston  to  Albany."  Its 
extent  on  the  east  bank  is  not  definitely  given.  The  settle- 
ment of  the  various  particulars  of  superposition,  organic 
remains,  and  equivalence  to  other  series,  is  promised  in  the 
final  report. 

In  the  partial  report  of  professor  Emmons  on  the  second 
geological  district,  we  find  a  large  mass  of  practical  and 
Uieoretical  matter.  The  statements  on  the  character  of  the 
iron  manufactured  in  this  district  have  great  interest,  and 
must  give  a  higher  value  to  this  product  The  speculations 
upon  the  formation  of  the  veins  of  ore,  and  the  transference 
or  oxyd  of  iron  to  some  distance,  have  much  boldness  and 
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plansibility.  But  they  cannot  be  abridged,  and  require  par- 
ticular examination.  There  is  considerable  difference  in  the 
height  of  mount  Marcy  as  given  by  different  observers,  and 
many  attempts  have  been  made  to  settle  this  question.  In  doing 
this,  other  interesting  results  have  been  obtained.  This  por- 
tion of  the  work  weis  performed  by  professor  F.  N.  Benedict, 
of  the  university  of  Vermont ;  and  we  agree  with  professor 
Emmons,  that  it  manifests  great  accuracy  and  patience  and 
care.  A  near  approximation  to  the  height  of  mount  Marcy 
is,  5337  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea.  Several  other  moun- 
tains in  that  district  are  from  four  to  five  thousand  feet  high. 
West  of  the  Adirondack  mountains,  which  border  the  western 
bank  of  lake  Champlain,  is  a  large  tract  of  high  table  land^ 
extending,  in  some  directions,  one  hundred  miles.  In  this 
high  plateau,  the  elevation  of  ttoelve  lakes  and  ponds  has  been 
fbuna  to  be  nearly  the  same,  while  they  are  in  very  different 
formations.  One  of  them  contains  twenty  or  more  square 
miles.  Their  elevation  above  the  level  of  the  sea  is  given 
as  follows : 


Feet 

Feet. 

Racket  lake,      .     . 

1731 

Tupper's  lake,  .     . 
Rich  lake,     .     .     . 

1500 

Forked  lake,     .     . 

1704 

1547 

Long  lake,    .    .     . 

1576 

Newcomb  lake, 

1699 

Upper  Saranac  lake, 

1567 

Lake  Sanford,  .     . 

1712 

Round  lake,       .     . 

1567 

Lake  Henderson   . 

1826 

Lower  Saranac  lake, 

1527 

Clear  Pond,       .     . 

1870 

The  extensive  faciUties  for  navigation  by  batteaux  is  re- 
marked, and  is  a  benevolent  provision  for  international 
trade.  The  Hudson,  Saranac,  and  Racket  rivers  here  take 
their  rise. 

The  extreme  lakes  are  separated  from  each  other  by  a 
distance  of  seventy  to  ninety  miles.  The  mountains  present 
several  prominent  peaks,  and  being  Alpine  in  their  character, 
give  the  productions,  and  especiaUy  the  vegetables,  of  cold 
and  elevated  regions. 

At  the  close  of  his  report,  professor  Emmons  speculates  on  the 
causes  which  have  been  adduced  to  account  for  the  grooves, 
scratches,  abrasions,  and  poUshed  surfaces,  which  have  been 
found  upon  rocks.  The  rush  of  waters  in  the  Noachian 
deluge,  or  icebergs  carrying  with  them  imbedded  rocks, 
may  be  adequate  causes  for  some  of  these  effects  ;  but  they 
seem  wholly  inadequate  to  explain  all  that  the  discoveries 
have  developed,  especially  to  poli$h  the  extent  now  known. 
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Profeseor  E.  attributes  the  poHahing  to  the  efiect  of  "  run- 
ning water  bearing  along  sand  and  gravel,  alternating  with 
currents  of  great  power,  during  which  increase,  larger  stoEies 
were  forced  along."     The  latter  are  introduced  as  the  cause 
of  the  grooves  which  abound  on  the  polished  surfaces,  and 
which  appear  to  have  been  formed  after  the  process  of 
polishing  nad  been  completed.    But  .these  grooves  must 
have  b^n  made  by  angular  stones,  and  not  by  smooth  siu> 
faces ;  and  angular  boulders   are  found  in  the  earth  and 
gravel  which  now  cover  the  polished  rocks.     They  are 
abundant  under  the  surface  as  well  as  upon  the  surface  in 
and  about  the  city  of  Rochester,  and  in  places  directly 
over  the  polished   surface.     Whenever  these   boulders   of 
granite,  gneiss,  quartz,  mica  slate,   and  greywacke,  were 
removed  to  this  part  of  the  country,  it  is  certain  that  the  pre- 
sent surface  of  the  earth  was  greatly  mixed  up  with  them  in 
the  last  catastrophe  of  the  waters  sweeping  over  this  quarter 
of  the  country.     The  polishing  could  not  have  been  done  hg 
transported  rocka  or  stones^  for  their  smoothed  surfaces  could 
not  all  have  disappeared.    Some  would  be  found,  or  frag- 
ments of  them.     Still,  the  appearance  is  as  if  the  polishing 
had  been  effected  by  sand  in  motion.     There  is  too  great 
unevenness  in  the  poushed  surface  also  to  have  been  effected 
by  such  unyielding  materials  as  rocks.     The  polished  sur- 
faces differ  many  feet  in  elevation  in  the  course  of  half  a 
mile;    they  also  often   rise   a    few    inches   in  a  foot,  as 
by  ttepsj  and  yet  perfectly  polished  in  all  the  slope ;  be- 
sides, they  present  long  scalloped  surfaces,  as  if  they  had 
been  smoothed  by  a  wide  scalloped  planing-iron  and  then 
finely  polished.     If  this  has  been   efiected  by  the  influ- 
ence of  water  and  sand,  nothing  seems  so  probable  as  that 
ice  moved  by  water  has  been  the  instrument  for  carrying  the  sand 
backwards  ofndforwards^  and  thus  producing  the  polish.     This 
must  have  been  a  recent  operation  compared  with  the  elevation 
of  the  strata ;  for  this  polishing  has  been  carried  directly  over 
the  (M-Krofpping  layers  and  up  the  slopes,  which  preserve 
their  perfect  contiguity.    It  may  be  that  the  polishing  took 
place  before  the  icebergs  of  modern  days  were  formed, 
Rep.  p.  351 ;  but  evidence   is  not  produced  that  enough 
of  ice  had  not  been  formed  to  accomplish  all  this  result. 
The  subject  is  one  of  great  obscurity,  and  perhaps  the  facts 
yet  known  are  not  sufl^ient  to  lead  to  any  plausiole  theory. 
We  are  glad  the  subject  is  attracting  attention^  for  its  curi- 
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ositydemandsit.  Since  the  foregoing  was  written,  we  see  that 
a  distinguished  geologist  in  Europe  has  advanced  the  same 
theory,  assigning  as  the  cause  of  the  polish  the  motion  of  fields 
of  ice. 

In  the  third  district,  Mr.  Vanuxem  has  shown  that  the 
primary  rocks  occupy  a  large  space,  and  indeed  "  constitute 
the  base  or  substratum"  of  this  geological  division.  The  rocks 
are  granite,  gneiss,  sienite,  and  various  hornblende  associations, 
attended  by  more  or  less  granular  hmestone.  These  rocks 
are  spread  over  Fulton  county,  the  north  part  of  Herkimer 
county,  all  of  Lewis  east  of  Black  river,  and  of  Oneida  on 
the  northeast,  and  form  the  south  and  western  part  of  the 
great  primary  range  of  this  portion  of  the  northeastern  sec- 
tion of  the  state,  which  disappears  under  the  newer  rocks  on 
the  west  side  to  re-appear  again  *'  west  at  the  Ozark  moun- 
tains and  the  iron  mountain  of  Missouri."  Rep.  p.  369.  The 
gneiss  of  this  range  appears  on  the  Mohawk  river,  at  the 
Noses,  and  at  Little  Falls.  The  primary  have  been  greatly 
acted  upon  by  disturbing  powers,  which  raised  and  highly 
inclined  them,  while  the  transition  lie  nearly  horizontal,  as  if 
they  had  been  the  deposit  of  quiet  seas.  This  is  one  of  the 
facts  which  go  to  reveal  the  relative  ages  of  the  powers  that 
have  disturbed  the  rocks,  as  the  inference  is  inevitable  that 
the  deposition  of  the  transition  in  this  district  took  place  after 
the  disturbance  and  dislocation  of  the  primary.  In  other 
cases,  the  dislocations  and  general  disturbance  have  effected 
the  transition  and  even  the  secondary,  and  must,  therefore, 
have  been  posterior  to  the  forming  of  even  the  secondary 
strata  in  those  places.  It  is  by  particular  examination  of  the 
various-Strata,  that  such  amazing  conclusions  in  geology  are 
substantiated  by  fact.  Indeed,  if  the  surface  of  the  earth  has 
been  the  scene  of  great  and  successive  convulsions,  it  is  not 
a  wonder  that  the  record  of  them  should  be  read  in  after 
ages  on  the  very  memorisds  of  those  changes.  It  is  no  won- 
der that  by  such  observations  very  different  ages  should  be 
assigned  to  various  mountain  ranges  of  our  globe,  and  that 
our  own  mighty  Andes  with  its  numerous  volcanoes  should 
be  one  of  the  later  ranges  that  have  been  raised  up  from  the 
deep.  Taking,  too,  the  primitive  range  in  this  State,  and  its 
appearance  in  the  south  part  of  the  State,  for  the  eastern 
limit,  and  the  Ozark  or  perhaps  the  Rocky  mountains  on  the 
west  and  the  ranse  of  primitive  which  stretches  across  from  lake 
Superior  towards  Quebec  for  the  northern  limit,  what  a  iwble 
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basin  for  the  displajof  the  transition  and  secondary  formationsy 
for  mines  of  iron  and  coal  and  salt,  for  the  development  of  the 
organized  beings  which  once  flourished  in  the  primeval  waters, 
— a  basin  commensurate  with  the  great  western  valley^  as  great 
in  its  geological  interests  as  it  is  magnificent  in  its  size  and 
fertile  in  its  soil  and  exuberant  in  its  riches !  In  the  bosom 
of  this  valley,  some  hundred  millions  of  happy  immortals 
might  live  and  love,  flourish  in  peace  and  triumph  in  good- 
ness, and  admire  and  enjoy  the  beneficence  of  the  great 
Creator. 

The  **^calciferous  sand-rock*'  of  Eaton  occurs  in  great 
abundance  in  this  district,  and  reaches  the  thickness  of 
260  feet  at  Little  Falls,  the  Noses,  and  Middleville.  Near 
Amsterdam,  St.  Johnsville,  the  Noses,  etc.,  are  fine  localities. 
It  contains  hosts  of  rock  crystals  in  its  cavities,  which  aie 
ofiered  for  sale  at  these  places  by  the  children.  It  is  a  curious 
fact  that  many  of  those  crystals  are  found  rounded  on  their 
angles  and  edges  in  the  cavities  by  friction  fit)m  some  circular 
motion.  Some  of  these  cavities  have  a  peck  or  more  of  these 
crystals  all  rounded  in  this  manner,  and  many  of  them  with  a 
deposit  of  anthracite  upon  them,  formed  since  the  rounding 
was  done.     Rep.  p.  369. 

Separated  from  the  calciferous  rock  are  the  Fncoidallayenj 
a  rock  in  which  these  organic  remains  first  appear.  They  lie 
on  the  preceding  rock,  and  are  seen  to  great  advantage 
"  opposite  to  Fort  Plain,"  and  "  by  the  side  of  the  railroad," 
and  at  the  ''  falls  on  the  creek  near  Spraker's  basin."  These 
localities  are  of  easy  access.     Rep.  p.  369. 

Unable  to  pursue  the  report  further,  we  rejoice  at  the  pro- 
spect of  knowing  more  of  the  organic  remains  which  form  so 
great  a  part  of  the  rocks  above  the  primary,  and  which  so 
abound  m  this  state.  The  correct  arranging  and  naming  of 
the  fossils  is  a  most  important  part  of  the  survey.  Science 
has  a  claim  upon  us  for  the  faithfiil  completion  of  this  great 
work.  The  object  is  but  half  accomplished,  and  even  less 
than  that,  if  it  is  limited  by  the  economicsd  results.  These 
are  relatively  of  confined  importance,  and  have  little  direct 
influence  upon  the  mind.  But  the  scientific  results  become  the 
property  ot  the  world,  and  extend  their  advantages  wherever 
science  is  known.  They  act  on  the  learned  part  of  the  race^ 
and  on  all  mankind ;  and  the  blessings  of  them  will  be  dif- 
fused, as  the  history  of  nature  is  read  on  our  rocks,  over  the 
world. 
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From  Mr.  Hall's  partial  report  on  the  fourth  geological 
district,  some  important  points  nave  been  already  considered. 
Others,  of  great  interest,  remain,  which  we  should  be  gleid 
to  introduce.  Most  of  Uiem,  however,  must  be  passed  in 
silence. 

A  conglomerate  rock  occurs  in  Allegany  county,  and  in 
several  places  in  Cattaraugus  county.  Another  conglomerate 
overlies  the  coal  at  **  Blossburgh,  Warren,  and  some  other 
places  in  Pennsylvania."  Some  have  confounded  these  two 
rocks,  and  expected  to  find  coal  under  the  former.  The 
matter  is  not  ^together  settled,  but  both  Mr.  Hall  and  the  geo- 
logist of  Pennsylvania,  professor  Rogers,  concur  in  the  opi- 
nion that  the  Allegany  conglomerate  underlies  the  coal,  and 
that  coal  is  not  to  be  found  in  digging  through  this  conglo- 
merate in  our  state.  The  prospect  of  finding  coal  is  fartner 
removed  from  us.  The  survey  has  found  the  rocks  of  our 
state  to  be  of  too  early  a  formation,  and  that  coal  is  to  be 
looked  for  in  the  newer  rocks  of  that  part  of  our  sister  stale 
of  Pennsylvania.  If  this  conglomerate  should  be  identified 
with  the  millstone  grit  of  England,  which  there  lies  below 
the  coal  series,  another  triumph  will  have  been  achieved. 
Rep.  p.  416. 

The  expectation  of  finding  coal  seems  to  be  almost  a  mo- 
nomania in  western  New  York.  Even  so  far  north  as 
Middlebur^,  in  Genesee  county,  diggings^  and  a  boring  of 
thirty  feet,  nas  been  made  for  coal.  A  voyage,  by  a  balloon, 
into  the  air  would  be  more  likely  to  lead  to  such  a  discovery, 
as  one  might  land  upon  some  of  the  coal-beds  of  Pennsyl- 
vania or  Ohio.  The  diggings  in  these  rocks  are  worse  than 
£x)lish. 

The  speculations  on  the  existence  of  an  ancient  sea  which 
covered  a  great  portion  of  the  state,  will  prove  very  inter- 
esting to  the  curious.  It  is  wonderful  to  trace  the  indica- 
tions already  brought  to  light  of  the  different  levels  of  this 
sea  till  you  come,  by  the  opening  of  successive  barriers,  to 
the  level  of  lake  Ontario.  The  hypothesis  of  Dr.  S.  L. 
Mitchell,  of  New  York,  published  long  ago,  begins  to  appear 
a  plausible  theory;  and  the  organic  remains  already  examined, 
and  the  numerous  levels  already  ascertained  in  the  surveys 
for  rail-roads  and  canals,  prove  the  existence  of  such  a  sea, 
aqd  indicate  the  directions  in  which  the  waters  have  been 
carried  off*  to  the  present  level  of  the  great  lakes. 

The  tabular  arrangement  of  the  rocks  of  the  fourth  district 
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depends  upon  the  fossils,  and  accords  with  that  of  the  pala- 
eontologist. We  trust  that  future  examinations  will  show 
the  upward  limit  of  the  Caradoc  series  to  be  the  Medina  or 
Niagara  sandstone,  and  that  the  green  shale,  and  iron  ore, 
and  lowest  Pentamerus  limestone,  will  be  found  as  the 
lower  series  of  the  Wenlock  shale  of  Murchison.  At  least, 
let  there  be  no  hasty  decisions ;  let  the  examinations  be 
repeated  along  the  most  important  points  and  lines  of  separa- 
tion between  the  fossiliferous  groups ;  let  no  prepossessions 
control  the  judgment. 

The  Rock  city^  formed  in  the  conglomerate  of  Cattaraugus 
county,  and  located  by  nature  about  seven  miles  south  of 
EUicottville,  will  attract  a  visit  from  every  intelligent  traveller 
and  lover  of  wild  and  strange  scenery.    Rep.  p.  467. 

No  one  can  read  the  report  without  a  full  conviction  of  the 
intense  ardor  which  actuates  the  whole  geological  corps — 
some  little  collision  occasionally  appears  among  them  ;  soncie 
difference  of  names  when  each  is  well  known  to  all ;  soncie 
opposition  of  opiMons  when  the  same  arguments  are  before 
all ;  some  intentional  differences.  But,  as  a  whole,  there  is 
great  harmony  of  opinion,  uniformity  in  nomenclature  and 
language,  and  consistency  of  views  on  the  grouping  of  the 
strata  and  the  kind  of  formation. 

The  moral  influence  of  all  these  discoveries  is  healthful 
and  elevating.  They  are  the  unfolding  to  the  present  and 
jsucceeding  generations  of  the  power  and  design  and  wis- 
dom of  the  great  Creator —  the  links  in  the  great  chain  of 
causes  and  effects,  to  connect  created  with  uncreated  mind* 
For,  in  the  language  of  Vanuxem,  Rep.  p.  382,  *•  all  that 
exists,  has  existed,  and  shall  exist,  are  enchained  together  as 
parts  of  one  great  whole  or  system,  the  unravelling  of  which 
IS  given  by  its  great  Creator  to  the  only  part  of  his  creatures 
which  he  declares  to  have  been  formed  m  his  image." 

Shall  this  knowledge  be  diffused  among  the  people  ?  Shall 
all  these  wondrous  works  of  our  Creator  be  unknown  to  cdl 
but  a  favored  few  ?  Is  more  education  required  to  understand 
the  structure  of  the  earth  and  the  changes  of  its  surface  than 
falls  to  the  share  of  many  of  the  sons  and  daughters  of  the 
people  ?  Cannot  the  means  of  knowledge  be  provided,  and 
teachers  of  adequate  knowledge  employed,  so  that  the  rising 
generation  shall  comprehend  and  enjoy  the  results  that  have 
been,  and  are  yet  to  oe,  spread  before  the  world  ? 
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The  Life  of  Alexander  Hamilton.  By  his  Son^  Jomf  C. 
Hamilton.  New  York.  Vol.  I.,  Halsted  and  Voorhies, 
1834.  Vol.  U.,  D.  Appleton  and  Co.,  1840.  8  vo.,  pp. 
422—663. 

Next  to  Washington's,  stands  the  name  of  Hamilton  on  the 
roll  of  American  fame  and  in  its  demands  on  the  gratitude 
of  his  country.  We,  at  least,  have  grown  gray  in  tnat  faith, 
and  the  events  of  every  succeeding  day  serve  but  to  confirm 
our  early  and  unchanged  creed.  The  working  of  the  poli- 
tical institutions  of  our  country,  whether  for  good  or  evil, 
has  never  ceetsed  to  indicate  a  prophetic  mind  in  Hamilton. 
Even  now  do  we  find  the  vital  strength  of  our  union  to  lie 
where  his  far-seeing  eye  beheld  it,  and  its  weaknesses  and 
dangers  to  arise  where  he  predicted  them  and  labored  against 
them.  And  if  our  union  has  survived  past  shocks,  and  is 
competent  to  endure  yet  harder  ones,  and  destined  moreover, 
as  we  trust,  to  grow  up  into  enduring  greatness,  and  to  be- 
come a  model  to  the  old  world  as  well  as  a  blessing  to  the 
new,  we  hold  such  result  to  be  in  no  small  degree  due  to  the 
conservative  spirit  infused  into  it  at  its  formation  aad  in 
its  early  progress  by  the  governing  mind  of  Hamilton.  In 
the  expression  of  this  sentiment,  we  are  fully  cleared  from 
any  charge  of  prejudice  by  the  impartial  yet  equally  favor- 
able judgment  of  a  highly  philosoptiic  foreigner  and  historian 
—one  wno,  beyond,  perhaps,  all  other  European  writers,  has 
most  deeply  studied  our  history,  our  government,  and  the 
lives  of  its  great  founders.  "  Hamilton,"  says  Guizot,  in  his 
late  work  on  the  character  of  Washington,  "  must  be  classed 
among  the  men  who  have  best  known  the  vital  principles 
and  the  fundamental  conditions  of  a  government — not  of  a 
government  such  as  this,  (France,)  but  of  a  government 
worthy  of  its  mission  and  of  its  name.  There  is  not  in  the 
constitution  of  the  United  States  an  element  of  order,  of  force, 
or  of  duration,  which  he  has  not  powerfully  contributed  to 
introduce  into  it  and  caused  to  predominate." 

Of  such  a  man,  an  adequate  biography  is  obviously  a  task 
of  no  slight  labor,  of  no  private  bearing,  and  of  no  temporary 
influence.  It  is,  on  the  contrary,  a  work  of  national  interest 
and  national  magnitude,  and,  rightly  executed,  a  national 
blessing ;  for  it  forms,  we  may  say,  and  will  continue  in  all 
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coining  time  to  form,  part  of  the  natural  heritage  and  birth- 
right of  sll  who  live  under  the  shadow  of  the  American 
constitution  —  that  constitution  which  Hamilton  labored  to 
£>und  and  lived  but  to  interpret.  It  is  their  birthright,  we 
say,  and  it  will  be  their  duty  to  become  duly  instructed  in 
the  life-labors  and  living  principles  of  him  whom  we  may  not 
fear  to  name — if  to  any,  such  name  maybe  appropriated — as 
its  earliest  and  most  zealous  advocate,  its  most  eminent 
framer,  most  eloquent  defender,  soundest  expositor,  and 
ablest  practical  statesman.  It  is  in  this  light  that  we  look  at 
the  life  of  Hamilton,  —  as  a  national  work  and  a  people's 
study ;  and  shall  do  our  endeavor  so  to  impress  it  on  the  minds 
of  our  readers.  It  is  a  boon  that  has  been  long  promised  to 
the  American  public  and  long  delayed  —  we  doubt  not  for 
suflScient  reasons.  Of  these,  some  are  already  made  evident 
in  the  volume  more  immediately  before  us.  Others  will 
doubtless  appear  as  the  work  proceeds  into  its  more  deba- 
table and  personal  questions. 

For  the  present,  then,  we  have  two  volumes  in  our  hands, 
brining  down  the  narrative  to  what  may  well  be  termed  the 
hinging  question  of  Hamilton's  whole  life, —  the  adoption  of 
the  federal  constitution  ;  for  out  of  it,  and  the  discussions  it 
gave  rise  to,  arose  that  life-long  struggle  with  the  spirit  of 
party  to  which,  eventually,  it  may  be  said,  he  fell  a  victim. 
The  remaining  two  volumes,  it  is  understood,  are  soon  forth- 
coming, and  me  Hamilton  papers  also  in  a  state  of  forward 
preparation.  We  congratulate  our  countrymen  upon  this 
prospect.  Their  non-appearance  has  long  constituted  the 
great  "hiatus"  in  our  constitutional  history,  so  that  with 
tnem  we  may  hold  our  national  annals  to  be  complete.  In 
the  mean  time,  we  turn  thankfully  to  what  we  have — to  the 
biography  thus  far  given,  and  to  the  great  political  lessons  it 
not  only  affords  but  inculcates. 

The  life  of  Hamilton  is  indeed  a  theme  that  rewards 
"^hile  it  demands  the  highest  talents  of  the  biographer.  It 
may  be  in  truth  a  work,  as  we  think  it  to  be,  not  without  its 
difficulties ;  but  it  certainly  is  not  without  its  recompense. 
To  be  permitted  thus  to  trace,  step  by  step,  the  path  of  glory, 
is  in  itself  a  glorious  career;  and  to  be  familiarly  conversant 
for  months  and  years,  as  his  biographer  must  be,  with  the 
outpourings  of  such  a  mind,  is  like  living  in  intimate  com- 
munion with  the  man  himself,  and  can  hardly  be  without  its 
inspiring  influenc|b.    Seldom,  indeed,  has  an  artist  richer 
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xoaterials  to  work  with  than  he  who  builds  up  the  monument 
of  Hamilton's  fame.  His  pre-eminent  powers  of  intellect, 
his  forecasting  wisdom,  his  fearless  pnnciples,  his  impas* 
siooed  eloquence,  the  soldier's  pride  and  the  woman's  tender- 
ness, that  made  up,  as  it  were,  the  warp  and  woof  of  his 
nature  ;  the  services  he  rendered  to  his  country,  the  perse- 
cution be  sustained  from  party,  the  career  of  true  honor  he 
ran  as  a  patriot  and  a  citizen  even  from  the  days  of  his  un- 

Erotected  "stranger"  boyhood ;  and,  to  close  all,  the  unworthy 
low  under  which  he  fell,  yielding,  even  against  his  own 
most  solemn  convictions,  to  the  call  of  false  honor,  paralyzed, 
perhaps,  in  the  struggle,  under  the  remembrance  of  a  son's 

Sermitted  and  fatal  choice,  —  these  all  are  as  jewels  in  the 
and  of  his  biographer,  and,  as  into  the  statue  of  Olympian 
Jove  may  they  be  wrought,  whereon  the  true  artist  may  also 
write  the  tnottt  of  his  own  immortality, 

*'  Quod  non  imber  edax,  non  aquilo  impotens 
Possit  diruere,  aut  innumerabilis 
Annorum  series  et  fuga  temporum." 

Were  the  work  in  any  other  than  filial  hands,  we  might 
venture  to  say  we  envied  the  artist.  As  it  is,  we  can  only 
bid  him  "  God  speed,"  and  say  we  rejoice  ihaX  pivus  hands 
have  at  length  assumed  the  task  so  long  delayed,  so  often 
vainly  promised,  of  the  Life  of  Hamilton.  The  filial  pen 
will  but  become  in  it  a  new  element  of  interest.  We,  at  least, 
as  American  critics,  shall  feel  proud  to  proclaim  that  the 
same  blood  courses  in  the  veins  of  him  who  fought  and  him 
who  record  s  the  fight  of  our  political  and  con  stitutional  freedom, 
and  that "  wager  of  battle"  has  been  worthily  done  by  the  son 
for  the  honor  of  his  father's  shield.  If  completed  as  it  has 
been  begun,  with  the  same  care,  fidelity  and  skill,  this  bio^ 
graphy  will  be,  what  it  ought  to  be,  a  national  work;  and, 
although  home  affection  may  sometimes  speak  forth  in  its 
pious  care  to  wipe  off  from  what  it  so  much  reverences  even 
the  shade  of  the  shadow  of  a  stain,  still  will  it  be  found  in  the 
end  but  to  have  given  greater  completeness  to  the  work, 
and  a  deeper  interest  to  the  narrative,  and  a  more  thorough 
research  tnan  strangers  would  have  given  into  the  requisite 
authorities  for  the  completing  of  a  task  which  it  had  taken 
up  not  only  in  admiration  but  in  love. 

The  form  into  which  Mr.  Hamilton  has  chosen  to  cast  the 
life  of  his  father  is  that  of  a  full  documentary  personal  nar- 
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rative.  In  this,  we  think  he  has  chosen  wisely ;  for  himself^ 
as  preferring  fame  to  j)opularity  ;  for  his  country ,  as  inducing 
familiarity  with  its  history  by  the  attractions  of  personal 
story.  To  combine  the  interest  of  biography  with  the  in- 
struction of  history,  is  the  "beau  ideal"  of  such  a  work.  To 
make  the  individual  life  the  thread  of  national  events,  giving 
to  scattered  facts  unity,  place,  and  order,  and  binding  them 
upon .  treacherous  memory  through  the  links  of  personal  in- 
terest, —  this  is  the  practical  problem,  so  far  as  regards  the 
form  of  the  work  which  Mr.  Hamilton  has  undertaken,  and, 
we  may  add,  has  reasonably  solved. 

His  ^rst  volume  (to  speak  of  them  apart,  as  of  different 
dates  before  the  public)  contains  the  boyhood  and  youth  of 
Hamilton,  together  with  his  military  career  down  to  the 
close  of  the  revolutionary  contest.  Of  this  volume,  as  already 
stamped  with  public  approbation,  we  would  only  say,  that 
it  is  a  highly  spirited  and  interesting  picture  of  the  power  of 
unprotected  genius  to  carve  out  its  own  path  and  to  gain  its 
true  level,  more  especially  in  such  stirring  times  as  these 
were.  Had  Hamilton  perished  in  that  struggle,  his  name 
would  stili  have  been  one  (in  a  better  sense  than  Johnson 
uttered  it) 

"  To  point  a  moral  or  adorn  a  tale," 

even  to  awaken  in  the  minds  of  all,  honorable  ambition,  and 
to  bear  up  the  fainting  courage  of  the  young,  the  talented, 
and  the  persevering,  under  whatever  odds  of  fortune  they 
might  be  summoned  to  contend.  Never,  perhaps,  was  a 
youth  of  twenty  called  to  bear  a  weightier  or  more  precious 
load  of  honor  than  was  Hamilton  in  his  secretaryship  during 
the  war,  as  the  chosen  and  trusted  depositary  of  the  secrets 
of  Washington.  Seldom  has  such  elevation  been  more 
rapid,  seldom  from  a  position  of  less  claim,  and  never  surely 
was  it  more  worthily  borne.  In  such  a  picture  of  early  wis- 
dom and  youthful  honor  standing  forth  as  a  pillar  of  the 
nation's  safety  in  its  periods  of  greatest  peril,  there  is  some- 
thing touching,  we  might  almost  say,  sublime,  and  certainly 
in  fine  keeping  with  the  conception  an  artist  would  form  of 
the  in/ant  republic  yet  struggling  with  serpents  in  its  cradle. 
The  national  picture,  too,  as  presented  in  this  volume,  not- 
withstanding all  the  perilous  sacrifices  and  sufferings  of  the 
revolutionary  contest,  or  rather  through  means  of  them,  is 
still  a  bright  and  ennobling  scene.     It  is  the  heroic  age  of  our 
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country,  not  to  say  that  of  demigods,  and  wants  but  a  Homer 
worthily  to  sing  it.  All,  indeed,  were  not  then  patriots. 
Had  it  been  so,  those  who  were  would  have  wanted  one  ele- 
ment of  their  ^eatness.  But  there  were  yet  fnany,  many 
united  and  willing  hearts,  in  the  camp  and  in  the  cabinet, 
Mrhom  neither  danger  nor  suliering  coula  appal,  nor  treachery 
nor  despair  drive  from  their  steadfast  and  onward  course. 
Throughout  the  gloom,  these  stand  forth  as  pillars  of  li^ht, 
and  their  path  it  is  now  the  pride  of  the  American  historian 
to  trace  and  to  contemplate. 

The  second  volume  is  conversant  with  a  still  darker  period 
of  our  history.     The  buoyant  hopes  of  victory  and  national 
greatness  which  had  borne  up  the  soldier  and  the  patriot 
through  all  their  toils,  and  which  appeared  so  bright  in  the 
distance,  faded  as  men  approached  them,  and  vanished  when 
they  attempted  to  grasp  them.     Peace  came  to  the  country, 
but  not  with  it  prosperity ;  and  victory,  but  bringing  discord 
in  its  train.     It  was  exhaustion  without  repose,  or  rather  the 
restlessness  of  a  tempest  gone  by ;  movement  without  gui- 
dance, like  the  after  sweU  that  submerges  many  a  gallant 
vessel  that  has  weathered  the  storm.     Such  was  the  condi- 
tion of  the  now  triumphant  states.   No  longer  bound  together 
by  external  pressure,  they  fell  apart  like  an  unsupported  pil- 
lar of  sand,  or  rather  insulated  themselves  like  repelling  elec- 
trics.    This  may  well  be  termed  the  transition  period  of  our 
history — the  second  in  its  national  development.  Its  primary 
one  had  passed  to  its  dissolution.  Its  matured  form  of  con- 
stitutional vigor  had  not  yet  arrived.  The  interval  was  one 
of  transition  and  change — an  age  of  unorganized  and  spas- 
modic effort — the  chrj'salis,  maturing  for  its  new  life  ana  la- 
boring to  burst  through  its  cerements.     They  were  times  (to 
drop  the  figure)  in  which  the  patriot  everywhere  looked  on 
the  scene  around  him  without  comfort,  into  the  future  (saving 
a  few  ardent  spirits)  without  hope,  and  on  the  colonial  con- 
dition they  had  left  almost  with  a  feeling  of  regret. 

Such  were  the  five  years  of  sorrow  and  shame  beginning 
with  the  cbse  of  the  contest  in  1782  and  extending  to  the 
adoption  of  the  constitution  in  1787.  Of  all  portions  of  our 
national  story,  it  is  the  least  known,  and  yet  the  one  most 
deserving  to  be  carefully  studied — the  least  attractive  to  the 
reader,  but  to  the  citizen  the  most  instructive  page  of  our 
history.  To  states  as  well  as  individuals,  years  of  sorrow 
are  years  of  wisdom ;  and  from  the  thoughtfiil  perusal  of 
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tbede  before  us,  no  American  reader  can  rise  other  than  a 
wiser  citiaen  and  a  firmer  patriot. 

••Whatever,"  says  Mr.  Hamilton,  ** might  be  the  future  resonrcei 
of  this  nation,  whatever  were  the  capacities  of  the  people,  America 
now  presented  an  unrelieved  picture  of  anarchy  and  disunion.  Her 
puhlic  engagements  had  nearly  all  been  violated,  her  private  re- 
sources appeared  either  to  be  exhausted  or  could  not  be  called  into 
action ;  and  while  the  individual  states  were  pursuing  measures  of 
mutual  hostility  and  detriment,  the  confederation  was  powerless 
over  their  laws,  powerless  over  public  opinion." — p.  336. 

Nor  was  this  all : 

"  The  general  relaxation  of  morals,  an  usual  and  most  lamenta- 
ble concomitant  of  war,  was  attended  with  a  prevailing  disregard 
of,  and  disposition  to  question  the  decisions  of  the  courts.  In  the 
political  speculations  to  which  the  revolution  had  given  rise,  the 
sovereignty  of  the  popular  will,  which  was  recognised  as  the  basis 
of  every  proceeding,  was  pushed  to  its  utmost  extremes  in  its 
application ;  and  wherever  the  operation  of  the  laws  bore  hard  vel 
the  then  unsettled  relations  of  society,  to  recur  to  the  elementaxy 
principles  of  government,  and  resolve  every  rule  by  its  apparent 
adaptation  to  individual  convenience,  was  the  prevailing  tendency 
of  public  opinion."— p.  255. 

Through  this  overshadowinff  darkness,  we  still  see  glimpses 
here  and  there  as  of  the  coming  day — struggles  of  strong  minds 
rising  partially  out  of  the  gloom,  mastering,  in  idea  at  least, 
the  elements  of  confusion,  and  gradually  maturing  chaos  for 
the  birth  of  order  —  until  at  length,  when  it  would  seem  the 
**  full  time  was  come,"  and  that  at  a  moment  when  every  wise 
man  began  to  despair,  we  see  government  bursting  forth  out 
of  anarchy,  and  a  peaceful  empire  springing  up  out  of  the 
very  bowels  of  discord ;  thougn,  as  m  physical  nature,  not 
without  agony  and  convulsion  to  the  body  that  bore  it.  It  would 
seem,  indeed,  as  if  nations,  like  the  units  that  compose  them, 
could  not  be  bom  without  throes  that  threaten  life ;  and  among 
the  other  wise  lessons  the  thoughtful  mind  may  here  learnt  ib 
the  high  and  trustful  faith  that  the  birth  of  nations,  like  unto 
mortal  birth,  is  watched  over  and  guided  by  a  wiser  and 
more  skilful  hand  than  that  of  man. 

But  we  must  refer  our  readers  to  the  volume  itself  for  the 
forcible  and  fearful  moral  it  teaches  of  the  wretchedness  re- 
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suiting  from  a  weak  and  imperfect  confederation  of  states. 
It  is  one,  we  repeat,  from  wnich  the  American  who  contem- 
plates it  will  learn  wisdom ;  for  he  will  learn  to  price  beyond 
all   former  estimate  the  value  of  the  Union  we  now  enjoy, 
-which  alone  has  redeemed   us  from  it,  and  enabled  the 
American  states  now  for  fifty  years  to  present  to  the  world 
an  undivided  and  unbroken  national  front, — a  girded  citadel 
of  strength,  instead  of  scattered  fragments  of  rum.     "  A  new 
world,*'  to  use  the  lofty  but  appropriate  language  of  our  au- 
thor, "is  seen  rising  into  view, — a  world  of  hope;  and  as  the 
great  lights  that  snine  upon  its  morning  path  appear,  the 
grateful  inquiry  is,  ^  whose  were  those  superior  minds  that, 
amid  the  darkness  of  a  chaotic  confederacy,  combined  the 
elements  of  social  order  and  formed  them  into  a  vast  majestic 
empire  ?  *'  (p.  1.)     To  this  query,  with  which  the  volume 
opens,  the  volume  itself  may  be  considered  as  furnishing  the 
sufficient  answer ;  and  few  will  doubt,  if  they  ever  doubted 
before,  in  what  rank  to  place  the  name  of  Hamilton. 

During  the  five  years  here  treated  of,  we  find  Hamilton 
appearing  as  a  legislator  in  the  four  deliberative  bodies  that 
most  powerfully  determined  the  future  fortunes  of  the  country. 
These  were  the  congress  of  the  confederation,  in  1782  and 
1783,  which  closed  the  war  and  ratified  the  definitive  treaty; 
the  convention  at  Annapolis,  in  1786,  that  laid  the  foundation 
of   the  general  convention   adopting  the  constitution ;   the 
Wislature  of  the  state  of  New  Yort,  in  January,  1787,  in 
which  was  fought  the  battle  of  state  rights  against  the  defini- 
tive treaty ;  and  lastly,  the  general  convention  which  met  at 
Philadelphia,  in  May  of  the  same  year,  and  by  which  the 
federal  constitution  was  finally  formed  and  adopted.    In  each 
of  these,  we  find  Hamilton,  an  influential  and  safe  leader, 
often  originating,  always  advocating,  the  highest  and  best 
measures  of  national  policy;  putting  them  on  their  right 
ground,  sustaining  them  by  unanswerable  argument,  and  im- 
parting to  them  bis  own  statesmanlike  tone  and  character, 
it  were  tedious  even  to  enumerate  all  these  his  labors.     The 
following,  however,  may  be  noted  among  the  chief: 
I»  the  Congress  of  17S2  and  1783,  which  sat  for  eight  months. 
The  appeasing  of  the  army  discontents  —  the  peaceful 
settlement  of  their  claims — the  obtaining  for  them  half  pay, 
while  he  himself  renounced  his  own  in  order  that  be  might 
plead  freely  the  cause  of  others* 
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The  organization  and  improvement  of  the  national  revenue 

—  the  earliest  plan  of  a  national  bank — the  sinking  fund  and 
assumption  of  the  state  debts.  His  labors  on  the  currency 
question  and  for  a  national  coinage.  The  report  in  answer 
to  Rhode  Island,  and  many  other  documents  and  speeches 
enforcing  a  more  solid  and  efiective  union.  His  influence  in 
guiding  the  terms  of  peace,  and  especially  in  carrying  them 
into  eftect.  In  all  these,  we  find  Hamilton's  hand  not  promi- 
nent merely,  but  we  may  say  pre-eminent. 

Of  the  Convention  at  Annapolis,  which  sat  but  for  a  few  days, 
little  remains  but  the  result  of  its  labors,  —  its  report  to  the 
legislatures  of  the  four  states  it  represented,  namely,  Virginia, 
Delaware,  Pennsylvania,  and  New  York.  Of  this,  Hamilton, 
though  not  of  the  reporting  committee,  furnished  the  draught. 
It  was  subsequently,  however,  in  the  committee's  report, 
modified  and  weakened,  for  all  its  members  were  not  equally 
with  him  ripe  for  a  solid  and  eflfective  union  among  the  states* 

In  the  Neio  York  legislature  of  1787,  among  other  leading 
measures,  are  due  to  him. 

The  bankrupt  act,  and  amendment  of  its  criminal  code. 

The  establishment  of  the  state  university  and  its  general 
system  of  public  instruction,  then  a  novel  scheme ;  and 
above  all. 

His  pre-eminent  influence  in  carrying  into  effect  the  pro- 
visions of  the  definitive  treaty  in  opposition  to  the  dominant 
party,  to  many  existing  state  laws,  and  to  strong  popular  feel- 
mg  against  it. 

In  the  Convention  of  1787,  the  value  of  his  labors  we  shall 
hereafter  enlarge  upon. 

Throughout  this  narrative  of  public  events  with  which 
Hamilton  was  connected,  the  author  has  interwoven,  with  no 
little  skill  and  talent,  much  of  diversified  individual  interest, 

—  sketches  of  character  and  personal  incident  touching 
both  bis  father  and  others,  his  contemporaries.  In  the 
department  of  the  delineation  of  character,  we  think  Mr. 
Hamilton  peculiarly  happy ;  and  in  questions  of  high  tone,  as 
occasionally  exhibiting  a  touch  of  hereditary  eloquence. 
Speaking  of  his  father's  powers  as  displayed  in  the  congress 
ot  1782,  he  laments,  in  common  with  all  others,  that  so  litde 
remains  to  perpetuate  the  memory  of  it. 

"  Of  the  distinctive  features/'  says  he,  "  of  that  commanding  and 
wiiming  eloquence,  the  wonder  and  delight  of  friend  and  foe,  but 
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of  which  no  perfect  reports  are  preserved,  a  delineation  will  not 
now  be  attempted.  It  suffices  here  to  observe  ho\^  deeply  his 
modes  of  thinking  imparted  to  the  proceedings  of  this  body  a  new 
tone  and  character.  And  those  who  remark  in  these  pages  the  sen- 
timents with  which  he  regarded  the  demands  of  the  army,  how 
solemn  his  respect  for  the  requirements  of  justice,  how  incessant 
and  undespairing  his  efforts  to  fulfil  them,  can  best  image  to  them- 
selves with  what  living  touches  and  thrilling  appeals  he  called  up 
before  this-  senate  their  accumulated  wrongs,  and  with  what  deep 
emotions  and  almost  holy  zeal  he  urged,  he  enforced,  he  implored, 
with  all  the  ardor  of  his  bold  and  generous  nature,  an  honest  fulfil- 
ment of  the  obligations  to  public  faith." — p.  16. 

We  have  already  alluded  to  Mr.  Hamilton's  talent  in 
sketching  cheiracter.  The  following  passage,  introducing  the 
notice  of  Hancock,  may  serve  as  a  specimen : 

"  The  actual  leader  of  this  party,"  he  observes,  "  was  Samuel 
Adams ;  the  nominal  head,  John  Hancock.  This  gentleman  was 
the  child  of  good  fortune.  It  had  conferred  upon  him  an  importance 
to  which  he  had  not  been  destined  by  nature.  Limited  in  his  infor- 
madon  and  narrow  in  his  views,  he  was  content  with  the  influence 
he  had  acquired  over  the  less  instructed  population,  in  which  he 
was  much  aided  by  the  exterior  graces  of  manner  which  adorned 
this  possessor  of  enormous  wealth.  Jealous  of  his  superiors,  his 
flatterers  were  his  advisers ;  hence  his  great  vanity  and  excessive 
caprice.  He  was  elected  the  governor  of  Massachusetts  in  1780, 
and  continued  in  office  until  1785,  when  he  resigned  his  place^ 
shrinking  from  the  responsibilities  of  a  trying  crisis.  During  his 
administration,  the  government  lost  its  dignity,  the  laws  their 
influence."  —  p.  351. 

Now,  we  may  be  wrong  in  our  estimate,  bat  for  ourselves, 
we  know  not  where  to  find  among  American  writers  greater 
precision  of  thought  or  terseness  of  language  than  is  exhi- 
bited here  and  in  many  other  similar  passages.  They  show  a 
pen  that  we  think  wants  but  the  fluency  and  confidence  that 
practice  brings,  to  rank  it  high  in  the  peculiar  department 
which  it  has  here  chosen. 

While  on  this  subject,  we  would  also  refer  with  high 
praise  to  bis  occasional  analyses  of  general  topics.  For  in- 
stance, to  chapter  seventeen,  exhibiting  the  foreign  diplomacy 
of  the  country  preceding  as  well  as  subsequent  to  the  aefinitive 
treaty ;  and  again,  to  his  noble  defence  of  Jay,  and  his  fear- 
less, straight-forward  policy  in  breaking  through  that  tangled 
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web,  thQ  "  instructions  of  congress.'*  Also,  to  chapter  twenty 
and  twenty-one,  bearinff  upon  our  internal  and  external  rela- 
tions during  the  following  years.  It  is  no  small  praise,  we 
think,  to  any  writer  to  have  mastered  such  dispersed  and 
incongruous  elements,  and  to  have  given  to  them,  for  the  be- 
nefit of  his  readers,  what  in  themselves  they  possessed  not, 
"  lucidus  ordoJ*^ 

Having  thus  given  our  readers  some  insight  into  the 
matter  of  the  volumes  before  us,  we  turn  now  to  the  consid- 
eration of  what  may  be  technically  termed  their  argument 
This  is  three-fold : 

First,  as  biography,  portraying  the  character  of  the  man. 

Secondly,  as  constitutional  history,  assigning  to  Hamilton 
his  due  merit  in  the  formation  of  the  federal  constitution ;  and 

Thirdly,  as  a  defensive  plea  against  the  old  slanders  re- 
cently renewed  in  the  Madison  Papers. 

To  each  of  these  points  we  propose  to  speak  in  order,  un- 
der the  guidance  of  the  volumes  before  us ;  and  first,  as  to 
the  biography.  On  this  point  of  the  portraiture  of  Hamilton, 
should  we  be  found  to  dwell  somewhat  more  at  large  than 
perhaps  befits  the  mere  critic's  part,  it  as  an  error,  we  trust, 
that  will  carry  with  it  its  own  apology  in  the  high  traits  of 
character  which  it  develops.  Nor  only  so ;  but  we  deem  it 
our  duty,  more  especially  in  times  like  the  present,  swarm- 
ing with  pretenders  to  the  name  of  patriot  and  statesman  — 
we  deem  it  wise  sometimes  to  look  back  upon  our  earlier 
and  nobler  models  of  what  such  characters  once  were.  For 
ourselves,  we  are  great  believers  in  the  sympathetic  power 
of  greatness  and  goodness.  These  are  arts  which  we  bold  to 
be  lessons  not  taught  unto  man,  but  imbibed  by  him  ;  or  if 
by  teaching,  still  one  that  comes  through  "the  heart  and  affec- 
tions rather  than  the  head,"  making  us  grow  into  a  hkeness 
of  what  we  love  and  admire.  The  well-drawn  life  of  the 
patriot  is  therefore  a  more  moving  argument  for  the  love  of 
country  than  any  he  himself  could  have  offered ;  and  makes 
not  only  more,  but  more  sohd  converts  to  the  cause.  So  will 
it  be,  we  think,  with  that  of  Hamilton, — next  to  Washington, 
the  most  extraordinary  and  admirable  man  of  the  revolution, 
and  second  to  none  among  its  heroic,  far-sighted,  and  eloquent 
statesmen.  But  we  would  give  a  more  analytical  view  of 
his  character. 

To  us,  the  peculiar  characteristic  of  Hamilton  is  found  in 
the  perfect  union  of  what,  in  most  men,  are  contradictory 
elements,  —  the  union  of  thought  toith  actionj  of  heart  widt  head. 
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of  the  ideal  with  the  practical.  He  has  been  sometimes  termed 
the  pen  of  the  revolution.  We  would  rank  him  higher,  and 
call  him  the  thinkbr  ^of  that  momentous  period ;  and,  as 
such,  the  man  above  and  beyond  his  age.  He  was  one  in 
whose  mind  the  possible  was  ever  working  as  an  element 
of  thought,  rendering  his  schemes  vast  and  even  sometimes 
impracticable,  but  always  stamping  them  as  philosophic, 
just  and  noble.  There  was  about  his  plans  none  of  the  mire 
and  clay  of  paltry  expediency  to  defile  the  hands  that  should 
carry  them  out.  They  came  pure  from  the  mint  of  a  gene- 
rous and  far-seeing  nature,  and  however  wanting,  as  they 
might  be,  in  the  "  milling  "  of  policy  to  pass  as  a  current 
coin,  they  were  yet  always  of  pure  gold,  and  bore  a  stamp 
that  gave,  and  will  give  them  value  with  the  wise  and  good  of 
eveiy  age.  They  will  pass  by  weight,  at  least,  if  not  by  tale. 
We  again  repeat,  therefore,  that  Hamilton  was  pre-emi- 
nently the  thinker  of  his  age.  Thought  was  the  ruling 
element  of  his  nature,  as  it  was  the  speaking  attribute 
stamped  on  his  intellectual  features.  On  that  thoughtful 
brow  as  chiselled  by  the  hand  of  the  sculptor,  who,  even 
now,  can  look  without  being  ready  to  take  up  the  words  of 
the  poet  and  exclaim, 

"  Spare  me  tbe  name ! 
That  lofty  brow  unlabelled  doth  proclaim 
The  THINKER.     Aye,  a  thinker  only  knew 
To  be  philosopher  and  hero  too."  • 

To  such  as  doubt  this  peculiar  intellectual  claim,  we  re- 
commend the  study  of  the  volumes  before  us.  Not  a  letter, 
document,  professional  brief,  or  even  the  slightest  memo- 
randum from  his  pen,  but  bears  this  stamp.  It  is  not  only 
wise  and  right  thoughts,  such  as  men  may  have,  and  give, 
and  take,  without  being  thinkers ;  but  it  is  wisdom  seen 
springing  out  of  thought;  it  is  the  fruit  hanging  upon  the 
living  tree ;  it  is  the  stream  viewed  as  it  bursts  from  its 
fountain.  It  is  such  wisdom  as  shines,  for  instance,  through- 
out Burke's  writings — a  congenial  mind — and  that  has  made 
his  name  to  Englishmen  what  Hamilton's  will  one  day  be 
to  Americans,  an  oracle  to  swear  by.  It  is  what  its  ma- 
ligners  often  stigmatize  as  **  metaphysical,"  "  theoretical," 
**  ideal ;  "  but  whatever  be  its  name,  it  is  still  that  which  is 

*  Epigram  of  Lesiing  on  the  portrait  of  Frederick  the  Great. 
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found  in  the  long  run  to  rule  the  hearts  and  minds  of  men — 
the  philosophy  and  the  eloquence  of  principles.*  Thus  Hamilton, 
wherever  and  whatever  the  contest,  is  always  found  standing 
on  "  first  truths."  He  is  therefere  impregnable  in  his  pre- 
mises—  his  opponent  cannot  choose  but  set  out  with  him  — 
he  will  not  let  his  hearer  drink  of  the  stream  until  he  has 
tasted  of  the  fountain,  and  then  may  he  judge  safely  whether 
the  waters  be  sweet  or  bitter. 

The  result  is,  that  all  which  Hamilton  has  left  behind  him 
is  full  of  deep  philosophy,  or,  in  other  words,  of  prospective 
wisdom,  constituting  his  writings,  in  our  judgment,  a  very 
mine  of  political  science,  whence  he  w^ho  digs  faithfully  wll 
never  come  home  without  treasure.  Were  it  only  then  on 
this  score,  we  should  hold  this  biography  to  be  a  highly  va- 
luable addition  to  the  text-books  of  the  American  political 
student,  furnishing  him,  as  it  does,  from  a  ready-made 
armory,  with  **  harness  of  proof*  for  every  elementary  con- 
test to  which  he  can  be  called.  However  superficial  the 
question,  Hamilton's  mind  is  one  that  ploughs  up  the  under 
soil,  and  that  so  deeply  as  to  startle  while  it  instructs  the 
reader  by  bringing  up  into  clear  view  and  immediate  con- 
tact with  the  barren  sand  of  the  mere  occasion,  the  bright  and 
R regnant  principles  of  all  true  government  and  sound  policy, 
bt  only,  therefore,  for  its  new  materials,  but  also  for  its 
fresh  influence,  do  we  recommend  these  volumes  to  our 
American  youth,  as  tending  to  the  rarest  and  most  valuable 
result  of  all  reading  over  the  mind,  the  transformation,  we 
mean,  of  the  reader  into  the  thinker.  For  ourselves,  we  know 
not  where  to  turn  to  the  political  writer,  whether  at  home  or 
abroad,  of  our  own  or  past  times,  who  more  conclusively 
than  Hamilton  masters  and  settles  whatever  he  touches, 
bringing  each  question  to  its  proper  case,  and  each  case  to 
its  proper  tribunal,  and  each  tribunal  to  its  undefeasible 
rights,  and  thus,  in  deciding  the  instance^  settling  also  the  rule. 
Such,  at  least,  is  our  judgment.  The  time  has  come  and 
gone,  for  interest  in  the  local  questions  out  of  which  most  of 
Hamilton's  arguments  arose ;  and  the  time  may  come  when 
even  the  momentous  revolution  in  which  he  labored,  nay, 
even  the  very  union  of  the  states  which   he  lived  but  to 

♦  "  No  kind  of  power,"  says  the  philosophic  Ranke,  in  his  history  of  the  popes, 
"  rises  into  importance  which  does  not  repose  on  the  basts  of  ideas ;  we  may 
now  add,  in  ideas  it  finds  its  limits.  The  struggles  of  opinion,  which  generate 
great  political  acts  and  events^  also  find  their  accomplishment  in  the  regions  of 
conviaion  and  thought." 
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guard,  shall  be  remembered  but  as  facts  of  history;  yet 
can  we  not  conceive  that  the  time  toill  ever  come  when  Ha- 
milton's reasonings  shall  not  be  found  fresh  and  strong  as 
ever  through  their  trumpet-longued  appeal  to  those  never- 
dying  Jaws  which  are  the  heritage  and  life-blood  of  man  in 
every  age  and  under  every  form  of  his  social  condition. 

"  Such  is  our  heritage  of  fatherland, 
A  ray  immortal  as  the  parent  sun — 
That  heaven-armed  force  that  can  undaunted  stand. 
Guarding  its  own  eternal  garrison." 

But  in  connexion  with  this  first,  there  was  a  second  ele- 
ment, as  we  noted,  that  equally  penetrated  into  the  depths 
of  Hamilton's  nature.     It  was  heart  and  the   energy  of 
WILL.     *'  The  little  lion,"  his  early  cognomen,  as  mentioned 
by  his  son,  among  his  familiar  friends,  is  alike  the  exhibition 
and  the  proof  of  this  feature  in  his  character,  —  one  which  his 
biographer  has  rightly  seized  and  well  expressed.     "  Hamil- 
ton's great  characteristics,"  says  he,  "  were  firmness   and 
gentleness.     His  spirit  was  as  bold  as  it  was  sympathizing. 
He  hated  oppression  in  all  its  forms,  and  resisted  it  in  every 
shape.     Governed  by  the  highest  principles,  with  them  his 
lofty  nature  would  admit  no  compromise  ;  for  he  was  accus- 
tomed to  view  infractions  of  them  on  all  their  remote  conse- 
quences.   Hence  his  denunciations  of  tyranny  were  universal 
and  unsparing."  (p.  272.)     It  was  this  "  lion-like  "  fearless- 
ness of  heart  that  infused  into  the  whole  of  Hamilton's  public 
life  that   chivalric  tone  which  so  prominently   marked  it. 
Whether  at  the  bar,  in  the  cabinet,  or  on  the  field,  he  was 
still  the  generous  foe  and  the  peerless  knight   "  sav^  pe^ir  et 
sans  rejproche.^^     Wherever  wrong  was  to  be  redressed   or 
rights  vindicated,  Hamilton  stood  foremost.     Wherever  the 
strong  arm  was  needed,  or  the  gallant  heart,  or  the  eloquent 
tongue,  to  smite  down  the  oppressor  or  to  raise  up  the  fallen, 
the  first  name  invoked  by  the  sufferer  was  that  of  Hamilton. 
It  is  one  of  the  pleasing  characteristic  incidents  recorded  by 
his  son  of  his  professional  career,  that  his  very  first  appear- 
ance as  an  advocate  was  in  defence  of  one  in  name  a  foe, 
who,  having  been  through  the  war  an  adherent  to  the  enemy, 
had  fallen  under  the  heated  proscription  of  the  state  itself. 
The  trial,  too,  was  held  under  circumstances  sufficient  to 
have  daunted  a  less  determined  mind,  let  alone,  so  inexpe- 
rienced a  pleader, — "while  the  strife  of  the  fierce  contest 
was  recent,"  are  the  words  of  his  son,  "  in  the  midst  of  a 
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dilapidated  and  yet  disordered  city,  where  all  around  were 
beheld  the  ravages  of  the  invader,  in  a  hall  of  justice  dese- 
crated and  marred  by  the  excesses  of  its  late  occupants,  a 
licentious  soldiery.  On  one  side,  was  the  attorney-general 
of  the  state,  armed  with  all  its  authority  to  sustain  its  laws, 

representing  the  passions  of  on  inflamed  community 

On  the  other,  stood  Hamilton,  resting  on  the  justice  of  this 
mighty  cause,  the  good  faith  of  the  nation.  The  result  'was 
honorable  alike  to  the  court  and  the  advocate.  It  was  the 
triumph  of  right  over  usurpation."  (p.  245.)  But  such  noble 
triumphs  were  often  enjoyed  in  after-life  by  this  dauntless 
and  eloquent  pleader.  To  one  celebrated  instance  his  son  just 
glances,  (p.  240,)  when,  in  giving  the  affecting  incident  of  his 
father's  first  return  lo  the  city  of  New  York,  upon  its  evacuation 
by  the  enemy,he  says,  "cordial  were  the  greetings  of  this  grate- 
ful city  as  it  welcomed  in  its  once  *  stranger  boy,'  •  the  now 
powerful  advocate  of  niercy  to  its  apprehensive  denizens,  has- 
tening to  shield  them  from  persecution  for  the  venial  offence  of 
mistaken  policy."  To  this  touching  picture,  of  the  vanquished 
finding  their  shield  where  they  had  dreaded  a  sword,  in  the  elo- 
quence of  their  generous  enemy,  we  would  add  from  our  know- 
ledge, as  its  last  touch  of  nobleness,  that  such  advocacy  in  their 
defence  was  an  unpaid  service ;  and  that,  on  his  return 
from  the  seat  of  the  legislature,  whither  he  had  hastened 
as  an  advocate  to  defeat  an  unjust  bill  that  would  have 
brought  ruin  on  the  defenceless  tories,  he  sternly  refused 
from  them  a  purse  of  some  thousand  dollars,  made  up  for  him 
in  his  absence  by  his  grateful  but  unknown  clients — refused 
it  with  the  noble  reply,  that  **  the  cause  of  national  honor  was 
not  to  be  paid  for."  Such  anecdote  of  Hamilton,  narrated, 
as  the  reviewer  has  heard  it,  with  a  tearful  eye  and  from 
paternal  lips,  may  well  outweigh,  with  him  at  least,  both  the 
open  tongue  of  slander  and  the  dark  insinuations  of  jealousy. 
Such  union  it  is,  in  Hamilton's  public  life,  of  largeness  of 
intellect  with  loftiness  of  sentiment,  that  makes  him  "the  man" 
not  merely  of  his  own  but  of  every  age.  It  requires  no  special 
pleading,  no  sifting  of  testimony,  to  bring  out  the  verdict  of 
mankind  on  such  a  character.  His  merits  form  no  balance 
sheet  of  a  debtor  and  creditor's  account,  that  is  to  be  carefully 
summed  up  and  verified  lest  we  mistake  the  value  of  the 
figures.  As  his  power  was  never  the  creature  of  circum- 
stances, so  were  nis  virtues  never  the  fruit  of  expediency. 

♦  Vol.  i.  p.  7. 
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His  strength  lay  in  that  which  never  fails  any  true  man,  — 
wisdom  that  comes  out  of  the  heart,  that  two-edged  sword 
which  pierces  as  well  as  cuts.  It  was  this  "  honesty  of  wisdom," 
stamped  on  all  that  he  said  or  did,  that  was  the  secret  of  that 
unbounded  confidence  which  Washington,  even  from  the 
first,  ever  and  everywhere  reposed  in  him.     When,    for 
instance,    with  a   young   soldier's  proud  spirit,  Hamilton 
refused  to  brook,  even  from  the  commander-in-chief,  in  whose 
family  as  aid  he  was  resident,  a  single  word  of  hasty,  and, 
as  he  deemed,  unjust  censure,  but  instantly  upon  it  withdrew 
fix>m  his  stafi*  and  separated  himself  from  his  family,  it  is  a 
high  test  that  is  afforded  by  the  tranquil  unbroken  confidence 
of  Washington  in  his  retiring  and  offended  aid  ;  the  confi- 
dence, we  say,  of  a  mature  and  wise  chief  thus  reposing  on 
qne  little  more  than  a  boy  in  years,  altogether  a  boy  in  ap 
pearance,  and  who  had  just  displayed  what  might  be  fairly 
mterpreted  into  somewhat  too  of  boyish  petulance.    Yet, 
with  all  this,  not  a  suspicion  was  awakened  in  Washington's 
mind,  not  a  secret  withheld,  the  retention  of  his  port-folio 
solicited,  and  but  a  single  day  lost  even  in  apparent  estrange- 
ment.    Their  agreeing  and  equal  spirits  — agreeing,  we  say, 
in  their  very  disparity — and  equal,  though  not  comparable, 
as  being  of  different  natures,  these  returned  to  each  other 
like  tallies  to  their  mark  or  the  iron  to  the  magnet ;  and  thus 
an  incident  of  temper,  (whether  on  one  side  or  both,)  that 
between  any  other  two  of  that  day,  or  between  these  same, 
had  there  been  aught  less  of  calm  wisdom  in  the  mind  of 
Washington  or  of  bright  honor  in  the  heart  of  Hamilton, 
would  have  been  the  signal  for  embittered  feelings  through 
life,  led  with  them  but  to  a  deeper  confidence  in  each  other, 
and  a  more  abiding  friendship.     They  had   probed  each 
others'  heart  to  the  quick,  and  thenceforward  knew  each  the 
other.     To  such  of  our  readers  as  have  forgotten  this  passage 
in  the  early  life  of  Hamilton,  we  recommend  a  reference  to 
it  in  Mr.  Hamilton's  first  volume,  p.  336,  and  will  enjoin 
them  farther  to  read  what  immediately  precedes  it,  namely, 
the  noble  contest  of  self-denial  between  Hamilton  and  his 
friend  Laurens  touching  the  proffered  mission  to  Europe, — a 
contest   in  which  Hamilton  eventually  conquered,  through 
the  unanswerable  argument  addressed  by  him  to  a  son's 
feelings,  the  joy  which  his  friend's  arrival  would  give  to  an 
aged  father,  tlien  a  prisoner  through  capture  in  the  tower  of 
London. 
But,  if  we  would  conclude  our  article  within  moderate 
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limits,  we  must  not  indulge  in  farther  references.  Through 
life,  such  we  say  was  Hamilton.  He  left  no  man  with 
whom  he  came  in  contact  in  doubt  of  his  opinions,  and 
no  honorable  man  under  suspicion  of  bis  motives.  He  was, 
in  truth,  one  of  those  whose  words  could  not  be  mistaken,  for 
they  came  warm  from  ihe  heart,  as  well  as  clear  from  the 
head.  There  are  doubtless  wise  men  in  every  age,  who,  con- 
tent with  apotheg)nSy  never  stumble  upon  a  sentiment.  But 
Hamilton  was  not  of  them.  His  sentiments  were  maxims  and 
his  maxims  were  sentiments.  Therefore  it  was  that  his  argu- 
ments were  persuasion,  and  his  persuasion  argument,  and  all 
because  with  him,  honor  and  true  policy  were  convertible  terms. 
We  may  be  wrong  in  our  philosophy ;  but  we  think, 
farther,  that  the  universality  of  Hamilton's  genius,  another 
of  his  unquestioned  peculiarities,  was  in  him,  as  we  think  it 
is  in  all  men  wherever  found,  but  the  ripened  product  of  this 
same  thorough  union  of  heart  and  head.  Perfection  of  cha- 
racter we  all  admit  to  lie  in  such  amalgamation  of  reason 
with  feeUng.  It  is  but  looking,  then,  at  the  same  truth  in 
another  light,  to  see  that  all  feebleness  of  character  is  the 
result  of  their  one-sided  separation,  and  that  universal  talent 
is  but  the  natural  fruit  of  their  thorough  interpenetration  — 
in  other  words,  that  no  faculty  of  tJie  mind  is  feeble  that  has 
HEART  in  it.  At  any  rate,  whatever  may  be  thought  of  this 
psychological  reasoning  as  a  general  position,  Hamil- 
ton, at  least,  illustrated  its  truth-  Whatever  he  engaged  in, 
he  was  in  it  "  totus  et  teres.^^  Whether  as  the  soldier,  the 
financier,  the  jurist,  or  the  advocate,  the  whole  man  was 
there.  His  heart  was  in  his  work,  whatever  it  was,  and  the 
result  was  completeness.  Asa  soldier  on  the  field,  indeed, 
he  had  but  few  opportunities.  But  he  panted  for  them ; 
and  if  he  ever  for  a  moment  doubted  the  sympathy  of  Wash- 
ington, it  was  on  this  score,  that  so  few  were  accorded  to 
him.  The  battles  of  Morristown  and  Yorktown,  however, 
showed  plainly  what  was  in  him  of  the  "  lion"  on  "battle 
plain."  And  no  man  can  trace  Hamilton's  history,  or  study 
his  character,  as  here  unfolded,  without  seeing  in  it  all  the 
working  elements  of  a  brilliant  and  successful  commander. 
The  former  of  these  volumes  is  full  of  striking  exhibitions  of 
this  soldierlike  promptness  and  nerve.  Tn  the  present  more 
peaceful  one,  we  would  yet  refer,  in  proof,  to  the  lead  he  took, 
m  the  congress  of  1783,  in  the  suppression  of  the  mutineers 
at  Philadelphia,  as  well  as  to  his  soldierlike  defence  of  the 
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course  there  pursued  by  him,  (pp.  224,  225.)  To  variety 
was  united  fertility  of  talent.  In  Hamilton,  this  was  another 
peculiar  element  of  greatness.  Whatsoever  the  demand  upon 
nis  talents,  however  great  or  sudden,  it  never  found  him  un- 
prepared in  adequate  resources.  His  tongue,  pen,  hand, 
'were  all  equaQy  prompt  as  they  were,  too,  equally  conclusive. 
His  mind,  on  such  occasions  of  emergency,  flung  off  its 
thoughts,  whether  in  speaking  or  writing,  with  a  rapidity 
whicD,  though  of  itself  not  always  an  evidence  of  genius,  is  its 
almost  universal  attendant.  His  hastiest  compositions  were, 
notwithstanding,  never  immature,  for  it  is  also  the  privilege 
of  genius,  or  rather,  we  would  say,  to  speak  more  practically, 
of  that  which  Hamilton  displayed,  and  which  all  men  may 
comparatively  attain,  the  union  of  disciplined  thought  with  the 
energetic  wiU — it  is  the  privilege  of  such,  in  all  practical 
Questions,  to  jump  at  once  to  right  conclusions,  and  to 
doubt  not  that  the  bolt,  however  suddenly  shot,  will  hit  its 
mark,  as  issuing  from  a  bow  already  rightly  directed  and 
strongly  bent  But  we  must  not  enlarge  farther  on  this 
tempting  theme.  We  proceed,  therefore,  to  our  next  qu<^3tion, 
the  consideration  of  our  author's  volumes  ; 

Secondly,  as  constitutional  history^  enabling  us  to  assign  to 
Hamilton  his  due  share  in  the  formation  of  the  federal  consti- 
tution. Of  all  disputed  questions  in  our  short  civil  history, 
this  appears  to  us  the  one  most  needlessly  entangled  —  partly 
by  the  malice  of  enemies,  but  also  in  no  small  degree  by  the 
apolojnes  of  friends.  In  this  category,  however,  we  do  not 
include  his  son's  triumphant  defence,  which,  on  the  contrary, 
has  not  only  conclusively  refuted  the  specific  charges  inade 
against  his  father's  memory,  but  also  nobly  vindicated  what 
we  regard  as  the  true  argument.  But  speaking  historically, 
the  issue  of  this  question  has  always  been  taken  upon  the 
wrong  "  count ;"  and  that  is,  whether  Hamilton  did  or  did 
not  strongly  advocate  in  that  convention  a  more  energetic 
and  high-toned  government  than  the  one  eventually  adopted. 
Now,  this,  we  say,  is  a  false  issue.    It  is  neither  the  true 

auestion,  nor  conclusive  of  the  true  question.  Admitting  all 
tiat  party  malignity  has  ever  charged  against  Hamilton  — 
that  m  those  deliberations  he  did  actually  appear  as  an  ad- 
vocate of  monarchy —  that  he  did  set  himself  against  demo- 
cratic rotation  in  office,  and  was  but  littie  satisfied  with  the 
result  of  the  labors  of  the  convention  —  admitting,  we  say, 
all  this,  it  might  still  be  that  to  Hamilton,  above  all  men  in 
NO.  XV.— VOL.  vm.  IS 
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that  body,  was  the  country  then  indebted  for  the  blessings 
of  a  solid  union  and  an  efiective  government,  and  the  federal 
constitution  then  and  ever  since  indebted  for  its  most  valuar 
ble  and  efficient  provisions.  At  the  bar  of  party,  such 
charges  as  the  above  might  be  deemed  conclusive  against 
his  republicanism,  and  settle  the  question,  as  they  actually 
<lid  in  popular  opinion,  and  fatally  too,  by  blasting,  through 
such  prejudice,  his  rightful  and  much-needed  influence  before 
his  country ;  but  in  the  settlement  of  this  question  as  a  matter 
of  history,  and  before  the  tribunal  of  an  impartial  posterity, 
these  same  will  be  found  to  be  not  only  minor  charges,  but 
wholly  irrelevant  points — inconclusive,  even  if  true  in  all 
their  exaggeration — but  when  sifted  and  reduced  to  their  real 
value,  as  by  Mr.  Hamilton's  researches  they  have  herd  beep, 
not  only  sinking  into  utter  insignificance  as  a  proof  of  demerit, 
but  rather  becoming  weights  in  the  opposite  scale,  by  raising 
our  sense  of  that  fearless  candor  of  spirit  there  displayed  by 
him,  which  in  its  deliberative  search  after  truth  dared  to  place 
itself  where  timid  and  selfish  minds  are  never  found, — inpo- 
sitions^pen  to  suspicion  and  on  premises  aflfording  a  handle 
to  calumnious  misinterpretation.  That  Hamilton  was  both 
aware  of  the  risk  he  ran,  and  despised  it,  may  be  judged 
irom  the  opening  language  of  the  "Federalist."  "An en- 
lightened zeal,"  he  observes,  "for  the  energy  and  efficiency 
of  government,  will  be  stigmatized  as  the  ofl&pring  of  a  tem- 
per fond  of  power  and  hostile  to  the  principles  of  liberty. 
The  consciousness  of  good  intentions  disdains  ambiguity.  I 
shall  not,  however,  multiply  professions  on  this  head.  My 
motives  must  remain  in  the  depositary  of  my  own  breast; 
my  arguments  will  be  open  to  all,  and  may  be  judged  by  all. 
They  shall  at  least  be  ofiered  in  a  spirit  which  will  not  dis- 
grace the  cause  of  truth." — Federalist^  No.  1. 

Two  points  lie  then  before  us  in  the  treatment  of  this 
question.  Firsts  to  bring  to  the  test  of  truth  and  fact  the 
party  charges  which  exhibited  Hamilton  as  the  advocate  and 
mover  of  monarchy  in  the  convention ;  and  secondly^  ^  V^} 
the  question  of  his  share  in  that  great  document  on  what  is 
deemed  its  true  and  final  historic  ground. 

On  the  first  point,  as  being  a  matter  of  detail,  we  must  re- 
fer our  readers,  for  their  full  satisfaction,  to  the  second  of  Mr- 
Hamilton's  volumes,  and  more  especially  to  its  two  conclud- 
ing chapters.  In  them  they  will  find  for  the  first  time  pre" 
aented  to  the  public  fiiU  materials  for  the  decision  of  this 
long-vexed  question,  consisting  of   documentary  evidence 
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from  the  pen  of  Hamilton  himself;  among  others,  the  original 
brief,  drawn  out  at  large,  of  his  famous  speech,  out  of  which, 
throu^  imperfect  or  perverted  reports,  the  charge  of  "  mo- 
narchism  "  primarily  arose, — a  charge,  in  its  first  birth,  simply 
of  opinions  then  held  by  him  favorable  to  monarchy,  but 
soon  growing  up,  as  party  falsehoods  do,  into  a  plan  and  pro- 
position for  the  establishment  of  a  monarchy,  and  finally, 
of  actual  secret  designs  to  carry  such  monarchy  into  effect. 

This  Lib  was  the  political  "  incubus,"  as  we  may  well 
term  it,  that  through  tne  remainder  of  Hamilton's  life  was 
made,  through  the  power  of  party,  to  hang  close  around  his 
neck,  and  too  often,  we  may  add,  to  cling  heavy  upon  his 
heart,  as  making  him  conscious  that  his  powers  of  national 
usefulness  were  comparatively  withered.  It  was  a  monster, 
we  may  assert,  begotten  by  the  spirit  of  personal  jealousy, 
nourished  with  falsehood  to  suit  the  ends  of  faction,  subse- 
quently adopted  and  cherished  as  the  popular  war-cry  of  a 
rising  party,  and  eventually  repeated  and  re-echoed  till  in 
the  popular  estimate  it  grew  into  its  own  justification.  But 
of  all  tnis  ^* diablerie^^  there  must  now  be  an  end.  Not  only 
has  the  age  gone  by  for  the  voice  of  party  to  decide  this 
question;  not  only  have  we  reached  unto  the  confines  of 
history  and  entered  on  the  jurisdiction  of  a  higher,  purer,  and 
more  impartial  tribunal ;  but  what  is  more,  we  have  now  be- 
fore us  materials  adequate  to  root  out  the  original  falsehood, 
and  thus  to  tread  under  foot  both  the  lie  and  its  results,  as 
well  as  the  jealous  malice  that  dictated  it. 

How,  then,  does  the  matter  now  stand  ?  From  Hamilton's 
extended  brief — his  written  plans,  as  well  as  other  document- 
ary evidence — we  adduce  the  following  conclusions,  which, 
for  the  sake  of  prea^ion,  we  state  nunftrically,  with  refer- 
ences : 

1.  That  Hamilton's  speech  was  but  a  discursive  pre- 
amble to  his  actual  plan,  by  which  latter  document  alone  the 
question  of  his  practical  conclusions  is  to  be  tested. — Vide. 
vol.  ii.,  pp.  481  to  489. 

2.  That  Hamilton  never  did  prc^ose  or  argue  in  conven- 
tion the  adoption  of  a  monarchical  plan  of  government  like 
that  of  England,  nor  ever  put  his  opposition  to  other  plans  on 
his  preference  of  that  model. —  Vide  pp.  543,  650,  552. 

3.  That  his  admiration  of  the  British  monarchy  was  but 
a  general  and  theoretic  Question.  As  a  practical  one,  he  ever 
held  and  acknowledged  such  form  of  government  to  be  un- 
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suited  to  the  institutions  of  our  country  and  at  variance  with 
the  temper  and  habits  of  our  people. — Vide  pp.  492, 494,  etc 

4.  That  the  highest-toned  plan  of  government  there  sub- 
mitted and  argued  by  him  consisted  of  an  executive  and 
senate,  both  chosen  by  the  people,  both  holding  their  offices, 
during  good  behavior,  and  not  re-ehgible,  together  with  a 
lower  house,  renewed  by  frequent  and  popular  election,  on 
the  basis,  not  of  quotas,  as  proposed  by  Madison,  but  of  free 
inhabitants.  The  choice  of  the  latter  was  to  be  made  by 
universal  suffrage ;  in  that  of  the  former  it  was  limited. — 
Vide  plan,  pp.  494  to  507. 

5.  That  so  far  from  Hamilton  standing  alone  in  this  of- 
fensive feature  of  an  executive  holding  during  good  behavior, 
that  five  out  of  thirteen  states  voted  in  favor  of  it,  of  which 
Virginia  was  one,  and  that  Madison  not  only  agreed  with  him 
in  his  most  energetic  provisions  of  government,  but  sometimes 
even  went  beyond  him. — Vide  pp.  643,  544,  548,  note,  etc. 

6.  That  during  the  progress  of  the  discussion  through  the 
convention,  Hamilton's  own  views  were  modified,  at  least  on 
the  score  of  expediency,  and  that  he  accordingly  prepared  a 
second  tvritten  plan,  reducing  the  tenure  of  the  executive  to 
a  term  of  three  years." — Vide  pp.  547,  548,  549. 

7.  That  the  constitution  as  eventually  adopted  in  conven- 
tion was  the  result  of  mutual  conciliation,  and  a  matter  of 
compromise  on  the  part  of  all,  towards  which,  each  plan  sub- 
mitted contributed  somewhat,  and  of  which,  no  member  or 
members  could  arrogate  to  themselves  the  exclusive  merit. 
—  Vide  chap.  23,  24,  passim. 

[In  addition  to  the  above  conclusive  proofs,  we  would  refer 
our  readers  to  the  still  more  decisive  one  contained  in  general 
Washington's  letter  addressed  by  him  as  president  of  the 
convention,  and  approved  by  a  unanimous  vote  of  the  house, 
enclosing  the  result  of  their  labors  to  the  president  of  con- 
gress. "  The  constitution  which  we  now  present,"  is  its 
language,  "  is  the  result  of  a  spirit  of  amity,  and  of  that  mu- 
.tual  deference  and  concession  which  the  peculiarity  of  our 
political  situation  rendered  indispensable." — Journals.'] 

8.  That  Hamilton's  assent  to  the  constitution,  when 
adopted,  was  as  full  and  cordial  as  that'of  any  other  leading 
member  of  the  convention.     Like  them,  he  had  his  fears. 

The  lajQguage  of  Washington  was,  "  Nor  am  I  yet  such  an 
enthusiastic,  partial,  or  indiscriminating  admirer  of  it,  as  not 
to  perceive  that  it  is  tinctured  with  some  real  though  not 
radical  defects."  —  Sparh*  Washington^  p.  403. 
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That  of  Franklin  was,  "  I  consent  to  this  constitution  be- 
cause I  expect  no  better,  and  because  I  am  sure  it  is  not 
bad."  — iS^rfo'ii/e. 

The  words  of  Madison  were,  "  It  (the  constitution)  was 
acceded  to  by  a  deep  conviction  of  the  necessity  of  sacri- 
ficing private  opinion  and  partial  interests  to  the  public  good, 
and  by  a  despair  of  seeing  this  necessity  diminished  by  delays 
or  by  new  experiments."  ^  J'ccferaiiM^  No.  47,  headed, 
"  Concerning  the  Difficulties  which  the  Convention  must  have 
experienced  in  the  formation  of  a  proper  plan.^^ 

And  now,  to  this  agrees,  and  but  agrees,  the  oft-repeated 
lan^age  of  Hamilton —  "  The  system,  though  it  may  not  be 
penect  in  every  part,  is,  upon  the  whole,  a  good  one ;  is  the 
best  that  the  present  views  and  circumstances  will  permit, 
and  is  such  an  one  as  promises  every  species  of  security 
which  a  reasonable  people  can  desire."  —  Closing  No*  of  the 
Federcdistf  p.  85. 

9.  That  thus  dissenting  in  parts,  yet  approving  as  a  whole, 
Hamilton  subscribed  the  constitution  accordingly,  <<  ex 
ommoj'^  being  the  only  representative  of  his  state  that  put 
his  name  there  ;  and  having  thus  set  to  it  his  hand,  he  never 
ceased  bom  that  hour  to  labor  and  contend  for  it  by  tongue 
and  pen,  in  heart,  thought,  and  deed,  equal — nay,  beyond, 
may  we  not  say? — any  other  member  of  that  convention, 
or  rather  any  man  living. 

**  The  jealousy  of  political  rivalry,"  is  the  eloquent  language  of 
his  son,  "  has  misrepresented  his  views,  and  condemned  his  '  pecu- 
liar opinions/  because  they  did  not  prevail ;  but  we  forget  that  it 
is  the  characteristic  of  minds  of  the  first  order  to  aim  at  objects 
above  the  common  reach.  The  eye  that  penetrates  above  the 
horizon  of  error;  the  hand  which,  amidst  its  daily  ministrations,  is 
ever  poinring  to  some  great  future  good ;  the  genius  that,  always 
fertOe  in  expedients,  feels  that  the  power  which  impels  makes  sure 
its  aim ;  these  all  are  directed  by  a  generous  confidence  of  success, 
springing  from  conscious  unexhausted  resources  that  cannot,  will 
not,  despair.  Odinary  men  do  not  admit  the  magic  virtues,  the 
almost  inspiration,  by  which  they  are  overruled  to  perform  their 
respective  parts ;  but  the  influence  is  exerted,  the  plans,  the  in- 
stitutions, the  hopes  of  the  world  are  raised;  and,  though  the  agent 
may  be  unseen  or  withdrawn,  it  moves  on  in  glorious  harmony 
witfi  the  high  destinies  he  has  prescribed.  It  is  true  that  Hamil- 
ton's views  did  not  all  prevail ;  but  their  conservative  character 
was  imparted  to  this  great  reform,  and  much  of  its  best  spirit  may 
still  be  due  to  labors  which,  though  not  wholly  successful,  owing  to 
hesitations  of  odieiB,  were  not  wiUiout  the  choicest  fruits." — ^p.  557. 
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Such,  then,  are  the  facts  of  the  case,  and  such  his  son's 
right-minded  comment  upon  them.  Hamilton  was,  it  seems, 
an  ardent  theoretic  admirer  of  the  British  constitution,  as 
what  scholar,  moralist,  Christian,  or  gentleman,  we  ask,  is 
notf — and  in  his  plan  of  government  submitted  to  the  con- 
vention he  sought  to  approach  as  near  to  that  well-tried  model 
as  was  consistent  with  the  acknowledged  diversity  of  the 
case  with  the  recognised  and  oft-asserted  necessity  of  a 
republican  basis  in  the  executive  oflBice,  and  with  the  spirit 
and  temper  of  a  democratic  people.  In  this,  then,  behold 
"  the  head  and  front  of  his  offendmg."  Now  it  is  time,  we 
say,  for  such  "  solemn  mockery"  to  be  over,  as  either  to  try 
Hamilton's  patriotism  by  this  test  or  think  it  necessary  to 
answer  those  who  do  so.  Something,  indeed,  may  yet  be 
allowed  to  affectionate  filial  piety — something  to  the  lingering 
recollections  of  those  who  were  actors  in  the  scene ;  but  it 
is  time  for  us,  the  unshackled  generation  of  a  later  day,  to 
stand  on  higher  ground,  and  to  apply  to  Hamilton  and  his 
compeers,  in  our  estimate  of  them  and  their  priceless  labors, 
deeper  tests  of  love  of  country  than  such  theoretic  specula- 
tions afford,  as  well  as  a  juster  measure  of  what  that  country 
owes  to  them  in  the  spirit  as  well  as  the  letter  of  her  institu- 
tions. And  to  this  higher  tribunal,  as  our  second  point,  would 
we  now  make  bold  for  a  few  moments  to  sunmion  this  con- 
troversy. 

In  this,  our  first  question  would  be,  as  doubtless  that 
one  which  history  will  first  ask.  Whose  mind  was  it  that 
first  seized,  not  casually  but  vigorously,  upon  this  novel  idea 
—  an  idea,  unrealized  before  in  any  federative  compact  the 
political  world  had  seen — of  a  consolidated  confederation — 
a  state, "  one,  yet  many  " — "  unum  explurilus  " — the  peculiar 
and  distinctive  merit  of  our  federal  union  and  constitution? 
Who  held,  we  ask,  this  idea  tenaciously  before  his  mind's 
eye,  and,  by  wise  living  words  of  power,  awakened  into  life 
that  same  idea  in  the  mmds  of  his  bewildered  and  distracted 
countrymen,  wrecked,  as  they  then  were,  amidst  the  shoals 
and  quicksands  of  a  fast-dissolving  confederacy  ?  Who  then 
and 'thereafter  most  frequently  and  eloquently  pleaded  its 
cause  before  a  divided  people  —  enforcing  its  necessity, 
answering  objections,  enlarging  on  its  most  needful  provisions, 
and  never  ce€ising  to  warn,  to  exhort,  and  to  encourage  to  its 
adoption,  until,  through  much  and  dubious  struggle,  it  became 
the  IDEA  of  the  nation — from  that,  their  dbsibb — and  event- 
ually their  will?    If  there  was  any  one  such  thinker — 
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speaker — writer — in  our  country,  whoever  he  was,  to  him, 
and  to  him  beyond  all  others,  belongs  the  merit  of  our  federal 
union,  and  the  blessings  it  has  brought,  though  he  may,  per- 
haps, have  never  penned  a  line  or  proposed  one  single  item 
of  that  specific  instrument,  the  written  constitution  eventually 
adopted.  Now  we  do  not  assert  that  Hamilton  was  such 
origmator,  but  we  do  deny  the  title  to  any  other.  We  hold 
in  truth  a  higher  doctrine  than  admits  the  full  merit  of  such 
idea  to  any  individual.  We  deem  it  one  that  ffrew  rather 
than  was  planted  in  the  mind  of  the  nation,  and  that  fh)m 
more  than  one  soul  of  fire  was  struck  forth  independently 
that  living,  that  Promethean  spark  that  lighted  up  this  only 
torch  of  safety  in  the  darkened  minds  of  a  despaning  com- 
munity. In  this,  the  completion  and  last  step  of  the  Rev- 
olution, "we  think  we  read,  as  in  its  first,  a  simultaneous 
movement,  under  a  higher  and  wiser  guidance  than  that  of 
man,  of  many  minds  towards  the  same  polar  point,  and  that 
the  contention  was  rather  about  the  means  than  the  end — 
touching  the  securities,  and  not  the  value  of  union.  Of  the 
justice  of  this  view,  Hamilton's  opening  language  in  the  Fed- 
eralist aflfords  conclusive  proof,  since  he  deemed  an  apology 
necessary  for  introducing  any  argument  on  that  head,  as 
being  "  a  point,"  is  his  language,  "  deeply  engraved  on  the 
hearts  of  the  great  body  of  the  people  in  every  state,  and 
one  which  it  may  be  imagined  has  no  adversaries." — Fede- 
ralisCy  No.  1. 

On  this  point,  we  would  also  refer  our  readers  to  a  past 
number  of  our  own  (Review  No.  8.  art.  3)  for  a  conclusive 
settlement  of  this  question  of  priority  in  the  analogous  case  of 
the  first  congress  of  1774,  where  it  appears  that  between  May 
seventeen  and  July  twenty-one  of  that  year  every  colony 
had,  uncalled  for,  and  often  in  ignorance  of  the  others'  move- 
ments, put  forth  its  voice  popularly  and  officially  in  favor  of 
such  concert  of  action.  We  cannot  but  think,  therefore,  that 
on  this  point  also,  the  matured  fiiait  of  which  that  action 
was  the  root,  men's  minds  were  ripe  too  for  the  coming  action, 
and  that  the  idea  of  unum^  beyond  coTtfederation,  was  a 
thought  that  sprang  up  instinctively  in  reflecting  minds,  even 
as  hidden  seed  from  the  hand  of  God  springs  up  unbidden  in 
the  soil  of  a  deep-ploughed  field.  Thousands  thought  this 
idea,  tens  of  thousands  longed  for  it,  while  only  hundreds, 
perhaps,  openly  spoke  and  wrote  for  it ;  and  of  these,  only 
some  nigh-chosen  few  devoted  to  it  their  tongue,  pen,  and 
heart's  living  energies. 
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Among  such  noble  "  elect,"  saving  the  claims  of  Washing- 
ton, stands  the  name  of  Hamilton,  doubtless  second  to  none, 
in  our  judgment,  first.  For  what  pen,  we  ask,  traced  out 
earUer  or  more  legibly  than  his,  with  a  firmer  or  a  clearer 
hand,  the  new  and  bright  chart  of  empire  just  opening  on  the 
startled  gaze  of  feeble  disenthralled  colonists  ?  From  whose 
lips  came  so  often  as  his,  the  banner-cry  of  "  union"  and  a 
"  solid  confederation  ?  "  Who  wrote  the  "  Continentalist  ? " 
Who  named  the  "Federalist?"  Who  was  then  stigma- 
tized as  "  the  Unionist?  "  Who  fought  its  battles  "  through 
good  report  and  evil  report,"  even  from  the  very  hour  that 
the  first  blow  was  struck  in  the  colonial  contest  ?  Let  us 
recal  to  such  as  may  forget  them  a  few  of  these  proofs. 

While  yet  a  stripling  youth  of  seventeen,  Hamilton  went 
forth  to  the  batde.  The  pubUc  meeting  in  New-York  called 
sixth  of  July,  1774,  to  consider  of  the  choice  of  delegates  to 
the  first  congress,  and  long  known  as  "  the  great  meeting  in 
the  fields,"  was  electrified  alike  by  the  eloquence  and  bold- 
ness of  the  "  infant "  Hamilton.  Then,  too,  came  his  first 
recorded  words  forth  from  the  press,  that  press  which  never 
after  forgot  his  name  or  ceased  to  resound  with  his  words, 
calling  to  union  and  pointing  to  glory  "  through  (to  use  his 
own  words)  the  steady,  uniform,  unshaken  security  of  awwit- 
tvtioTud  freedom  J  ^  adding,  with  that  noble  enthusiasm  which 
was  his  perpetual  inspiration,  "  I  would  die  to  preserve  the 
laws  upon  a  solid  foundation,  but  tal^e  away  liberty  and  the 
foundation  is  destroyed."  For  the  three  following  years,  he 
not  only  labored  but  fought  for  that  union. 

In  1779,  appeared  the  ablest  argument  that  had  then 
appeared  for  it,  in  his  published,  though  anonymous,  letter 
to  Robert  Morris,  explaining  the  principles  on  which  it 
be  formed,  carrying  them  out  to  their  then  needful  details 
for  immediate  action ;  more  especially,  urging  the  necessity 
of  a  national  currency,  and  giving  an  outline  of  the  fiscal 
scheme  of  a  bank,  soon  after  actually  adopted  by  congress 
under  the  title  of  the  Bank  of  North  America. 

Li  1780,  appeared  his  still  more  energetic  letter,  intended, 
like  the  former,  for  the  public,  but  addressed  to  his  friend 
Duane  ;  in  which  he  points  distinctly  to  a  convocation  of  the 
states,  in  order  to  the  creation  of  a  federal  constitution  for 
what  he  termed  "  a  solid  confederation.^^ 

In  1781,  through  the  successive  numbers  of  "  the  Conti- 
nentalist," a  name  adopted  by  him  as  the  intelligible  banner 
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of  <*  union/'  in  opposition  to  all  sectional  {^ans,  his  appeal 
was  direcdy  to  the  people  at  large  for  the  organization  of 
what- be  again  prospectively  named  "  a  great  federative  re^ 
public,  clotdy  linked  inthe  pursuit  of  a  common  inUrest.^^ 

In  1782,  he  was  the  leading  unionist  in  the  congress  of  the 
confederation,  planning  and  enforcing  measures  of  consolida-^ 
tion,  bearing  more  especially  on  what  then  constituted  its 
hinging  question,  a  system  of  finance  to  be  imposed  by  the 
au^ianty  of  congress,  and  collected,  not  by  stcUe,  but 
federal  oflBicers.  — •  Fide  vol.  ii.  chap.  18. 

In  1783,  on  the  triumphant  conclusion  of  the  contest,  he 
thus  reiterates  to  general  Washington  the  only  course  of 
safety  that  lay  before  them.  "  It  now  only  remains,"  says 
he,  '*  to  make  solid  establishments  within^  to  feretuate 
OUR  UNION,  to  prevent  our  being  a  ball  in  the  hands  of  Eu- 
ropean powers,  bandied  against  each  other  at  their  pleasure. 
In  fine,  to  make  our  independence  truly  a  blessing."  To 
this  sentiment,  Washington,  in  rieply,  fully  accords,  as  to  one 
long  familiar  to  his  own  mind,  yet  adds,  **  I  shall  be  obUged 
to  you,  however,  for  the  thoughts  whichyou  have  promised  me 
on  this  subject,  and  as  soon  as  you  can  make  it  convenient." 
(vol.  ii.,  pp.  76-77.)  But  we  surely  need  go  no  farther  into 
detail  on  tnis  point.  History  will  search  in  vain  for  one  who^ 
earlier  than  Hamilton,  planted  in  the  American  mind  the 
seeds  of  a  union  as  contradistinguished  from  a  confedercaionf 
or  who,  when  planted,  labored  more  sedulously  in  their  cul- 
tivation, or  watched  more  earnestly  or  more  disinterestedly 
over  that  ripened  golden  fruit,  which  Grod,  in  his  good  time, 
made  to  grow  upon  it,  but  which  sectarian  jealousy  would 
have  plucked  ere  it  was  ripe. 

The  second  test  to  which  we  think  history  will  call  the 
illustrious  framers  of  our  constitution  will  be,  whose 
principles,  as  then  infused  into  it,  were  subsequently  found 
in  practice  to  give  to  it  its  highest  efficiency  and  promise  of 
staDility  ?  On  this  point,  in  favor  of  Hamilton,  there  is,  as 
already  given,  the  judgment  of  one  who,  both  as  philosopher 
and  statesman,  has  deeply  analyzed,  not  only  the  principles 
of  government  in  general,  but  more  especially  the  origin  and 
working  of  the  American  constitution,  and  who  speaks  of 
them  unbiased  by  party.  This  judgment  of  Mr.  Guizot's,  in 
the  absence  at  least  of  all  counter  authority,  we  may  rightly 
regard  as  the  voice  of  history,  and  the  answer  to  our  ques- 
tion will,  we  say,  ever  be  in  accordance  with  it. 

NO.  XV. — ^voL.  vni.  19 
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But  to  this  we  would  beg  leave  to  add  our  own  view.  It 
is  very  clear,  we  think,  that,  in  this  matter  of  the  federal 
constitution,  Hamilton's  mind  was  laboring  after  the  unaUain- 
able — taking  for  his  starting  point  what  he  deemed,  and 
justly,  the  highest  actual  exhibition  the  world  had  ever  seen 
of  efficiency  in  government  with  freedom  in  the  citizen^  viz.,  the 
British  Constitution.  To  analyze  the  "  maxima"  and  "  mini- 
ma" of  this  problem  in  poUtical  philosophy  —  a  problem 
insoluble  except  by  way  of  approximation — was  tne  bold 
task  he  was  then  undertaking  to  solve ;  and  this  he  attempted 
by  the  conception — of  an  executive,  that  should  combine  the 
stability  of  a  monarchy  with  the  fuU  responsibiUty  of  a  uni- 
versal popular  choice,  a  senate,  that  should  guard  the  inter- 
ests of  the  minority,  combined  with  a  popular  house,  that 
should  ^ve  its  due  weight  to  the  majority  of  numbers,  and 
a  federsu  judiciary,  supreme,  and  thus  enabled  to  watch  over 
all,  unassailable  either  by  fear  or  favor.  Such  was  the  plat- 
form of  the  unattainable  model  which  he  kept  before  his  eye, 
even  when,  through  the  pressure  of  expediency,  forced  to 
depart  from  it.  But  still,  though  in  aimmg  at  the  niid-day 
sun  he  reached  not  his  mark,  he  yet  reached  higher,  we  may 
safely  conclude,  than  they  who  shot  with  a  lower  ambition. 
"Efficiency"  and  "freedom"  bein^  ever  the  two  jxjles  of 
thought  around  which  his  mind  continually  revolved,  it  is  but 
reasonable  to  believe  that  so  far  as  these  living  energies  were 
in  fact  infused  into  the  constitution  (which  was  the  result  of 
the  action  of  many  minds  one  upon  the  other),  it  is  but  rea- 
sonable, we  say,  to  conclude  that  to  no  member  of  that  con- 
vention was  such  result  more  due  than  to  Hamilton.  Least 
of  all,  we  must  add,  (a  comparison  not  voluntarily  sought, 
but  forced  upon  the  eulogist  of  Hamilton),  least  of  all,  can 
his  claims  be  contested  by  one,  the  peculiar  features  of  whose 
plan,  whatever  the  merit  of  his  labors,  were  all  elements  of 
feebleness  or  distraction, — "  a  double  head,"  making  goverik- 
ment  a  self-fighting  monster;  "re-eligible,"  bestowing  a 
bounty  on  executive  conuption ;  "  chosen,  not  by  the  people, 
but  by  the  legislature,"  turning  choice  into  intrigue ;  "  gui- 
ded by  a  council,"  removing  from  him  all  responsibihty ; 
"  with  a  full  negative  on  all  state  laws,"  the  banner,  as  it 
might  be,  of  tyranny  or  rebellion;  "a  federal  judiciary, 
appointed  by  the  popular  branch  of  the  legislature,  and 
connected  with  the  executive  in  political  duties,"  not  only 
poisoning  the  sources  of  justice,  but  undermining  the  very 
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pillars  of  the  constitution ;  and,  to  crown  all,  the  whole  pre- 
sented (at  least,  in  his  earlier  scheme)  not  as  a  "  union"  or 
"national  government,"  but  as  "articles  of  confederation 
between  states,"  leaving  open  to  revolting  members  the 
fetal  gate  of  nullification,  guarded  but  by  the  drawn  sword, 
*'  the  declared  right  of  coercion."  Such  were  the  pecu- 
liar views  of  Madison  in  his  primary,  unleavened  thoughts — 
unmarked,  we  must  say,  either  by  flieoretic  or  practical  wis- 
dom, and  unfavorable  alike  to  efficiency  and  to  freedom. 
Compared  with  them,  how  loftily  stand  forth  the  free  yet 
conservative,  philosophic  yet  practical,  views  of  Hamil- 
ton,—  "unity  m  the  executive,"  the  only  security  for  peace, 
vigor,  or  promptitude  in  government ;  "  election  by  the  peo- 
ple at  large,"  the  only  guarantee  for  a  free  choice;  "no 
council  of  revision,"  but  full  individual  responsibility ;  "  ten- 
ure during  good  behavior,"  "  open  to  impeachment,"  "  not 
re-eligible,"  all  bringing  to  bear  the  hignest  motives  upon 
executive  faithfulness,  while  sealing  up,  at  the  same  time, 
the  fountains  of  executive  corruption ;  "  a  federal  judiciary," 
supreme,  untrammelled,  and  unapproachable;  and  lastly, 
not "  articles  of  confederation,"  but "  a  national  government," 
limited  in  its  objects,  but  supreme  within  its  limits,  and  com- 
petent to  the  means  as  well  as  the  ends  for  which  it  was 
constituted  ;  a  union  "  indissoluble,"  and  therefore  involving 
no  hostile  provision  against  separation ;  bearing  on  its  very 
fece  no  penalty  of  blood,  nor  untimely  provoking,  by  threats, 
what,  as  the  last  of  evils,  it  would  seek  to  avoid.  Not,  there- 
fore, by  the  vision  of  a  blood-stained  sword — not  thus  did 
Hamilton  seek  to  perpetuate  this  blessed  union  of  peace  — 
but  by  silken  chains,  and  golden  ties,  and  all-glorious  hopes ; 
by  the  aspirations  of  a  common  sympathy ;  by  the  bonds  of 
an  all-pervading  interest ;  by  love  of  country ;  by  national 
pride  :  by  faith  in  the  high  destinies  of  American  empire ; 
by  peace  and  industry ;  by  law  and  order ;  by  an  unfettered 
internal  commerce;  by  a  well-regulated  currency;  by  a 
national  bank,  co-ordinate  with  the  necessities  of  government, 
yet  identified  with  the  wants  and  interests  of  a  commercial 
people.  Thus,  and  thus  only,  did  Hamilton  seek  to  perpet- 
uate, through  men's  hearts  and  best  afiections,  as  well  as 
through  their  pervading  interests,  that  consolidated  union  be- 
tween the  once-disunited  states  of  America,  which  no  man, 
beyond  him,  had  labored  to  create,  or  would  moro  willingly 
have  died -to  secure. 
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So  far  as  these  peculiar  views  of  Hamilton  were  infused 
into  the  federal  constitution,  into  its  spirit,  letter,  and  working, 
few  will  deny  but  that  they  have  proved  elements  of  strenfi^tb, 
while  not  a  lew  will  be  inclined  to  go  farther,  and  think  they 
find  the  weakest  parts  of  the  work  in  a  departure,  by  word 
or  interpretation,  from  his  well-guarded  principles.  This,  at 
least,  may  be  safely  asserted,  that  not  an  evil  has  been  felt 
or  dreaded  by  the  country  under  its  fifty-years'  operation 
which  we  do  not  find  indicated  and  set  forth  in  his  wide  and 
varied  reasonings  upon  it,  as  if,  almost  with  prophetic  eye, 
he  had  looked  into  its  coming  fortunes. 

In. proof  of  this  position,  we  may  observe,  that  among  the 
subsequent  amendments  to  the  constitution,  the  first  and  last 
have  been  alike  features  taken  from  his  original  plan— the 
first,  a  prohibition  against  "an  establishment  of  religion"— 
the  last,  "  altering  the  manner  of  the  presidential  election." 
"  You  and  I,  my  friend,"  said  Hamilton  to  general  Lewis, 
^*  may  not  live  to  see  the  day,  but  most  assuredly  it  will  come 
when  eveiy  vital  interest  of  the  state  will  be  merged  in  the 
question  of,  *Who  shall  be  the  next  president?'"  (vol.  ii., 
p.  661.)  That  time,  however,  both  did  live  to  see  in  the 
presidential  contest  of  1800,  that  shook  the  nation  to  its  cen- 
tre and  drove  the  people  upon  a  remedy ;  and  that  remedy 
was  precisely  the  one  indicated  by  the  prospective  mind 
of  Hamilton,  and  a  feature  in  his  plan,  the  direct  choice  of 
the  people, — a  provision,  the  wisdom  of  which  we  are  even 
now  reaping  in  the  tranquil  submission  of  a  nation  of  sixteen 
millions  to  a  presidential  choice  so  made  by  the  people  as  to 
be  open  neither  to  intrigue  nor  misinterpretation. 

If  we  look  again  at  our  actual  safeguards,  whether  of 
liberty  or  law,  of  eflSciency  in  government  or  check  to  its 
encroachments,  where  do  we  find  them  but  where  Hamilton 
placed  them  ?  —  of  a  sound  democracy,  where  but  in  direct 
popular  election? — of  eflSciency  in  government,  but  in  the 
control  of  the  means  necessary  to  the  attainment  of  the  end  ?-^ 
and  of  check  to  tyranny,  but  in  that  "court  supreme,"  the 
federal  judiciary,  above  the  smiles,  above  the  frowns,  of  ex- 
ecutive patronage,  so  long,  at  least,  as  it  preserves  its  ermine 
unstained  by  the  base  contact  of  political  hands.  What  a 
comer-stone  Hamilton  held  this  court  to  be  may  be  seen  from 
his  detailed  examination  of  it  in  the  Federalist,  devoting  to 
its  consideration  no  less  than  eight  consecutive  numbers  fn>m 
78  to  86.     But  how,  it  may  be  asked,  are  Hamilton's  views 
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to  be  justified  in  desiring  a  $tronger  executive,  when  we  find 
it  alreieLdy,  in  practice,  too  strong.  The  objection,  we  reply, 
is  as  superficial  as  it  is  obvious,  and  the  answer  we  give  to  it 
as  conclusive  asit  may  appear  paradoxical : — greater  consti- 
tutional strength  would  have  given  to  it  less  arbitrary  power. 
Not  from  constitutional  powers  comes  tyranny,  but  {rom 
usurpation,  arising  out  of  ill-guarded  powers ;  and  to  this 
abuse,  constitutional  weakness,  rather  than  strength,  is  alike 
the  motive  and  stimulant.  To  the  truth  of  this,  all  history 
speaks  at  large.  Despotism  springs  up  out  of  anarchy — 
monarchy  creeps  up  out  of  ill-reguUted  democracy — and,  in 
every  case,  usurpation  grows  up  out  of  weakness. 

But  we  have  yet  one  farther  criterion  by  which  posterity 
will  try  the  pure  patriot  of  our  revolution.  It  is,  whether  he 
habitually  set  the  will  of  his  country  above  his  own  wishes, 
and  her  honor  above  her  will; — for  he  who  begins  with 
loving  even  his  country  beyond  truth,  is  soon  found  to  end 
in  bving  himself  above  his  country.  Against  this  eating 
canker  of  selfishness  in  the  heart,  that  coraradictory  pole  to 
patriotism,  experience  assures  us  that  no  adequate  remedy 
exists  in  the  mind  of  any  man  save  in  true  nobleness  of 
spirit  Peisonal  honor  is  therefore  the  comer-stone  of 
p«itriotism;  and  to  serve  his  country  against  his  country's 
will  is,  consequendy,  the  patriot's  highest  test.  How  Hainil- 
ton's  life  womd  stand  this  touchstone  we  need  hardly  here 
re-state.  His  earliest,  latest,  and  highest  effi>rts  of  eloquence, 
v^ether  in  hall,  camp,  or  forum,  were  all  called  forth  on  this 
score.  From  the  days  of  the  college  mob,  when,  a  whig 
student,  he  secured  me  tory  president's  safety  at  the  risk  of 
his  own — a  course  so  litde  m  unison  with  feebler  natures 
that  even  the  man  he  was  laboring  to  serve  called  out  from 
above  *' don't  listen  to  him,  gentlemen,  he  is  crazy,  he  is 
crazy ! "  (vol.  1,  p.  48) —  down  to  the  latest  act  of  his  public  or 
professional  life,  we  find  him  ever  thus  fighting  the  cause  of 
reason  against  popular  passion,  of  the  right  against  the  expe- 
dient, am  that  too  with  the  uniform  and  very  natural  reward 
of  having  his  acts  misconstrued,  his  moUves  misunderstood, 
his  language  misinterpreted,  and  himself  held  up,  if  not  to 
public,  at  kast  to  party  odium,  as  a  citizen  without  patriot- 
ism— an  adopted,  but  not  a  filial  son  of  America — branded 
as  a  royalist,  because  he  wrested  fix>m  the  law  its  sword  of 
Tendance  against  the  tories — as  an  Englishman,  because  he 
w(^  not  hate  the  ancestral  land  against  which  he  was  yet 
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willing  to  shed  his  blood  — as  a  monarchist,  because  he  loved 
not  revolutionary  France — as  an  enemy  to  the  people,  because 
he  would  save  them  from  their  own  mad  passions —  and  as  a 
Caesar  in  ambition,  because  he  save  up  his  heart  to  his  public 
duties,  and  ever  labored  in  them  as  men  do  in  that  which 
they  love.  But  all  these  felt  and  foreseen  penalties  moved 
him  not  from  his  chosen  path, — first,  truth  and  honor,  then 
his  country's  wiU.  To  take  a  case  in  illustration: — So 
long  as  the  constitution  was  under  discussion,  he  fought,  and 
that  strenuously,  for  what  he  deemed  not  popular,  but  un- 
popular, yet  best  Though  frowned  upon  by  his  State,  he 
persevered.  Though  deserted  by  his  colleagues,  he  held  his 
seat,  quitting  it  but  for  a  time  under  the  pressure  of  his  pri- 
vate afitirs.  Though  left  without  a  vote  in  the  convention,  he 
claimed  and  exercised  the  privilege  of  being  heard — per- 
suading where  he  could  not  guide,  and  healing  differences  he 
could  not  prevent  And  at  Uie  last,  when  the  final  vote  was 
taken,  and  the  constitution  actually  adopted,  then  we  find 
him  setting  aside  all  prior  preferences  for  what  his  countiy 
preferred,  all  minor  questions  for  that  of  union,  burying  in 
forffetfulness  all  past  differences,  putting  at  once  his  hand 
to  Sie  instrument  and  his  heart  to  the  work  and  his  shoulder 
to  the  wheel,  and  with  a  giant's  strength,  and,  what  is 
stronger,  atrue  patriot's  spirit,  bearing  up  the  ark  of  political 
safety  almost  alone,  yet  safely,  through  its  deepest  slough, 
the  narrow  and  selfish  policy  of  his  own  recreant  Stale, 
nor  pausing  in  his  labors  till  he  and  his  compeers  had  placed 
it  in  triumph  on  the  Capitoline  hill. 

Such  was  Hamilton's  high-minded,  self-denying  patriotism, 
and  without  entering  on  the  invidious  task  of  comparing  or 
contrasting  it  with  that  of  others,  we  will  content  ours^ves 
with  drawing,  as  we  think  history  will  draw,  this  self-evident 
conclusion: — To  Hamilton  belongs  either  the  high  merit  of 
having  been  a  chief  framer  of  the  Federal  Constitution,  or 
else  the  rarer  and  brighter  merit  of  working  for  its  advance- 
ment as  if  he  had  been,  and  as  a  patriot  should  do,  disin- 
terestedly for  love  of  country.  The  lower  his  merit  is  put  in 
the  one  scale  the  higher  it  rises,  necessarily,  in  the  other.  On 
the  horns  of  this  dilemma,  at  least,  must  every  future 
maligner  of  Hamilton  be  cast 

We  come  now  to  our  closing  question  upon  Mr.  Hamilton's 
volumes,  viewing  them 

Thirdly,  as  a  drfence  of  his  father  against  the  misr^esefUa- 
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tians  contained  in  the  Madison  jHxpert.  But  for  this  head  we  have 
left  ourselves  little  room  —  ample  enough,  however,  as  we 
think,  for  the  slight  necessity.    There  is,  in  truth,  but  little  in 
these  much  talked  of  "  papers."     In  this,  at  least,  they  have 
disappointed  both  friend  and  foe.     They  throw  but  little 
light  on  the  period  to  which  they  relate,  and  will  be  found,  in 
the  end,  to  add  as  little  to  the  fame  of  the  writer.     So  far  as 
they  have  a  bearing  on  the  course  or  character  of  Hamilton, 
they  have  been  fully  analyzed  by  his  son,  and  their  not  un- 
frequent  errors  and  inconsistencies  conclusively  exhibited. 
On  this  point,  we  refer  our  readers,  for  their  full  satisfaction, 
to  the  7U)te$  appended  to  the  second  volume  of  the  biography, 
the    Madison    papers   having  made  their  appearance  too 
late  for  them  to  be    incorporated  into    the  text.  —  {Vide 
especiaUy   pp.   36,  43,  101,  119,   486,  490,  492,  644,  649, 
etc.)  Viewed  in  this  light  as  a  conclusive,  and  we  hope  final, 
refutation  of  old  slanders  newly  revived,  the  present  volume 
of  Mr.   Hamilton  has  come  forth   peculiarly  opportunely, 
just  in  time  to  put  a  stop  to  a  second  growth  ot  falsehood, 
and  to  settle  once  and  for  ever  the  matter  of  Hjunilton's 
opinions  in  the  convention  that  framed  the  federal  constitu- 
tion.    Time,  with  its  silent  tread,  will  soon,  we  think,  do  the 
rest,  and  establish,  beyond  the  power  of  future  slander,  the 
comparative  merits  and  patriotism,  not  only  of  Hamilton,  but 
of  all  who  stood  forth  with  him  as  file-leaders  of  the  old 
federal  party,  —  a  party  whose  character  is  yet  to  be  written 
by  the  pen  of  history.      The    truth  is,   we  have  already 
learned  fix>m  experience  what  Hamilton  predicted  from  an- 
cient history,  that  "  a  dangerous  ambition  more  often  lurks 
behind  the  specious  mask  of  zeal  for  the  rights  of  the  people 
than  under  the  forbidding  appearance  of  zesJ  for  the  firmness 
and  efficiency  of  government."     "  History  vrill  teach  us,"  he 
adds,  "  that  the  former  has  been  found  a  much  more  certain 
road  to  the  introduction  of  despotism  than  the  latter,  and  that 
of  those  men  who  have  overturned  the  liberties  of  republics, 
the  greatest  number  have  begun  their  career  by  paying  an 
obsequious  court  to  the  people  —  commencing  demagogues 
and  ending  tyrants." — Federalist^  No.  1. 

Still,  however,  we  have  here  to  account  for  the  origin  of 
that  rancorous  spirit  which  thus  embittered  the  life  of 
Hamilton,  and  now,  even  as  it  were  from  the  grave,  rises  up 
to  blast  his  memory.  This  certainly  is  among  the  deep  ques- 
tions that  awaken  interest  in  the  reader  of  his  life,  and  is 
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one  that  appears,  at  first  sight,  not  easy  to  answer  satis- 
factorily. 

The  character,  as  already  given  at  large  of  Hamilton,  is 
one,  on  the  contrary,  to  engage  confidence  and  awaken  love 
wherever  he  was  known.  How  happened  it  then,  we  ask, 
that  beyond  all  his  contemporaries  and  compeers,  upcp  him 
rested  such  a  peculiar  load  of  envy  ?  Whence  originated 
that  deep  and  bitter  prejudice,  that  malignant  personal  hos- 
tility, going  beyond  the  ordinary  spirit  of  faction,  or  even  his 
own  high  claims  as  a  leader  to  bear  the  odium  c^  an  un- 
popular party -r- a  blood-hound  spirit,  as  we  may  well  tenn 
it,  which  never  fell  oflFfirom  its  track  of  chase,  until,  throng 
the  hand  of  the  basest  of  his  pursuers,  it  had  wrought  out  its 
deadly  purpose,  nor,  as  this  recent  publication  shows,  even 
then  ?  rJow  this,  we  say,  is  a  mystery,  for  it  is  inexplicabk 
by  any  thing  we  see  in  Hamilton's  open,  generous,  con- 
fiding character.  But  let  us  see.  To  trace  it  to  its  eariiest 
source,  we  must  go  bsick  even  to  his  childhood.  A 
"  stranger  "  homeless  boy,  of  foreign  birth,  cast,  as  it  were, 
by  chance  upon  the  American  shores — a  youth,  without 
introduction  nrom  family,  friends  or  fi>rtune,  representing  no 
class  in  the  community,  belonging  to  no  party  in  the  statCr 
supported  by  no  sectional  iimuence,  united  to  no  man's 
feelmgs,  whether  of  pride,  interest  or  patriotism  —  for  such 
an  one  to  start  into' public  life  upon  his  own  personal  daims, 
to  rise  b  v  the  unaided  buoyancy  of  genius,  and  at  onoe  to  nm 
ahead  of  his  seniors  and  betters  in  the  race,  gaining,  while 
yet  a  stripUng  youth,  the  ear  and  confidence  of  the  com- 
mander^in-chief  of  the  armies  of  the  United  StateSy  to  the 
exclusion  of  many  who  earnestly  sought  it  with  apparently 
far  better  claims  —  and  then  again,  wherever  he  appeared 
in  the  arena  of  contest,  whether  in  the  cabinet  or  on  tne  fieldr 
in  congress  or  at  the  bar,  carrying  off  the  laurel  for  which 
there  were  so  many  native  competitors — all  this,  we  say,  could 
not  but  awaken  in  the  hearts  of  many,  under  the  feebleness  of 
poor  human  natuie,  jealous  and  bitter  thoughts  as  against 
one  of  upstart  fortune  and  an  intruding  stranger.  Such 
cause,  we  think,  to  have  civen  the  groun^ioork  of  this  hos- 
tility ;  and  to  this  unwormy  feeling,  as  awakened  ia  feebler 
or  baser  minds,  even  his  virtues  would  seem  to  give  nourish- 
ment. Had  this  youthful  aspirant,  under  such  invidious 
circumstances  of  success,  been  content  to  pla^  the  politic 
and  circumspect  part,  be  would  have  taken  oflf  die  edge  of 
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fortune  that  wounded  him.  But  he  was  one,  on  the  contrary, 
of  a  temper  alike  bold  and  incautious,  fearless  for  himself 
and  distrustless  of  others,  courting  no  man's  favor,  fearing  no 
man's  frown,  and  consulting  no  man's  selfish  interests  or 
timid  prejudices.  The  result  was,  that  he  stood  alone  ;  save 
Washmgton  and  a  narrow  circle  of  personal  friends,  Hamil- 
ton had  naught  to  look  to,  in  any  emergency,  for  strength  or 
safety  beyond  his  own  clear  intellect,  right  motives,  brave 
heart,  ready  hand,  and  eloquent  tongue  and  pen.  What  lay 
beyond  was  for  the  most  part  cool  malignity  or  hot  and 
jealous  rivalry.  Looking  at  it  in  this  personal  light,  Hamil- 
ton's successful  career  will  stand  forth  in  history  with  all  the 
brilliancy  of  genius.  The  greatness  he  achieved  was  alto- 
gether a  personal  one.  He  owed  no  man  any  thing,  nor  any 
set  of  men,  beyond  their  voluntary  confidence  in  his  inte- 
grity and  talents.  His  contemporaries,  on  the  contrairy,  were 
all  men  backed  by  the  weight  of  masses,  —  Madison  and  Jef- 
ferson by  the  Old  Dominion  —  the  Adamses,  Hancock  and 
Otis  by  Massachusetts — the  Clintons  and  Livingstons  by 
New  York,  and  so  on.  But  Hamilton's  voice  was  a  solitary 
one.  Even  his  own  state  was  against  him ;  and  his  bitterest 
foes  were  those  who  ought  to  have  been  his  friends.  From 
first  to  last,  therefore,  Hamilton  had  to  Jight  his  way. 
Nothing  was  voluntarily  yielded  to  him.  What  he  gained 
was  at  the  sword's  point  —  what  he  held  was  with  an  armed 
hand.  But  this  is  a  position  full  of  danger  to  any  man,  how- 
ever strong  or  however  pure.  Such  contests  cannot  always 
be  without  wounds,  and  there  are  some  natures  whose  blood 
will  not  heal.  This,  at  least,  Hamilton  was  doomed  to  ex- 
perience. But  there  was  a  farther  source  of  embittered  feel- 
mg,  the  friendship  of  Washington. 

This  proved  to  Hamilton  honor  but  not  strength  —  any 
thing,  in  short,  rather  than  what  it  seemed  to  promise,  peace 
and  security.  The  explanation  of  this  is  obvious.  From  the 
very  outset,  Washington  had  his  enemies  in  the  camp  and  in 
congress,  —  few,  perhaps,  at  first,  and  secret,  but  not  the 
less  bitter  from  being  repressed  into  silence ;  and,  as  in 
principles  identified,  all  his  enemies  were  also  Hamilton's. 
Washington,  again,  in  the  cabinet  proved  less  popular  than 
he  had  been  in  the  field.  His  policjr  and  his  personal  bear- 
ing were  alike  too  lofty  for  the  spirit  of  democracy.  His 
first  administration  saw  these  men  giow  up  from  a  secret 
into  an  open  faction ;  and  before  the  close  of  his  final  one, 
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they  had  risen  into  a  dominant  and  ruling  party.  Adams,  it 
is  true,  followed  for  a  single  term  in  the  steps  of  Washington; 
but  the  doom  was  already  upon  the  federalists  whom  he 
represented,  and,  as  with  the  bitterness  of  a  new  revolution, 
they  were  immediately  after,  ejected  from  office,  and  a  mark 
of  reprobation  set  upon  them,  their  persons,  and  their 
opinions.  But  in  the  crusade  thus  proclaimed  against  them, 
Washington's  name  was  one  too  high  to  be  struck  at.  That 
of  Hamilton,  the  friend  and  bosom  counsellor  of  Washington, 
was  therefore  substituted  in  its  stead,  that  on  him  and  his 
name  all  the  vials  of  their  wrath  might  be  poured  out.  Thus,  we 
say,  it  was  that  the  name  and  reputation  of  Hamilton  became 
loaded  with  a  double,  or  rather  treble,  share  of  odium,  — 
his  own,  and  Washington's,  and  a  falling  party's.  The  share 
of  Washington,  too,  being  laid  on,  as  is  men's  wont  in  such 
cases,  with  double  good  will,  as  a  consolation  to  baser  na- 
tures for  not  daring  to  charge  it  where  they  would. 

And  now,  to  all  these  more  general  causes  of  hostility, 
when  we  have  added  those  special  ones  in  the  first  cabinet  of 
Washington  which  made  Madison  a  disappointed  rival  and 
Jefferson  an  embittered  opponent,  we  shall  have  arrived,  we 
think,  at  a  satisfactory  solution  of  this  apparent  mystenr* — the 
envenomed  hostility  which  made  Hamilton  the  target  for  every 
poisoned  airow  out  of  the  quiver  of  the  state-rights  or  anti- 
federal  party.  That  this  feeling  wrought  deep  m  the  spirit 
of  Madison,  embittering  a  mind  not  otherwise  malignant, 
though  far  by  nature  from  an  open  or  candid  one,  there  can 
be  no  question.  Mr.  Hamilton  has  noted  it  through  the  Mad- 
ison Papers,  displaying  itself  in  insinuations  rather  than 
charges,  "  hinting  a  fault,"  "  damning  with  faint  praise,"  and 
such  other  acts  of  a  skilful  and  not  over-honest  opponent. 
In  illustration  and  proof  of  it,  we,  too,  would  quote  from 
another  source  now  comparatively  forgotten,  the  letters  of 
"Helvidius,"  published  by  him  in  answer  to  Hamilton's 
defence,  under  the  signature  of  "Pacificus,"  of  general 
Washington's  proclamation  of  neutrality  at  the  breaking  out 
of  the  war  between  France  and  England.  The  sneer  and 
the  insinuation  are  both,  we  admit,  skilfully  put.  The  only 
question  is,  whether  honorably  or  justly. 

"  Whence,  then,"  Madison  asks,  "  can  the  writer  [Ham- 
ilton] have  borrowed  it  ?  There  is  but  one  answer  to  this 
question.  The  power  of  maiing  treaties,  and  the  power  o^ 
declaring  war,  are  royal  prerogatives  (sic)  in  the  Br itiBh govern- 
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fnent^  and  are  accordingly  treated  as  executive  prerogatives  by 
British  commentators.^^  (No.  1.)  Again,  in  No.  6,  "  Bat  I  remark 
only  on  the  singularity  of  the  style  adopted  by  the  writer,  as 
showing  eidier  that  the  phraseology  of  a  foreign  government 
is  more  familiar  to  him  than  the  phraseology  proper  to  our 
own,  or  that  he  wishes  to  propagate  a  familiarity  of  the  for- 
mer in  preference  to  the  latter.  I  do  not  know  what  degree 
of  disapprobation  others  may  think  due  to  this  innovation  of 
language  ;  but  I  consider  it  as  far  above  a  trivial  criticism  to 
observe  that  it  is  by  no  means  unworthy  of  attention,  whether 
viewed  with  an  eye  to  the  probable  cause  or  the  apparent 
tendency." — Letters  of  Helvidius, 

The  baseness  of  these  unfounded  imputations  against  the 
patriotism  of  Hamilton,  and  the  still  baser  ends  they  were 
mtended  to  serve,  (viz.,  to  bring  into  the  suspicion  of  foreign 
attach  nnent  one  of  the  high  functionariesof  government,)  are  not 
only  as  arguments  deserving  of  the  sharpest  censure,  but  they 
evince,  moreover,  a  moral  unsoundness  in  the  mind  that  could 
employ  them,  and,  we  must  confess,  have  rendered  us  less 
backward  to  admit  the  possible  thought  which  the  recent  pe- 
rusal of  the  Madison  Papers  had  of  themselves  awakened 
from  many  internal  marks,  viz.,  that  Madison's  notes  of  the 
convention  of  1787  are  not,  in  a  strict  sense,  an  original  doc- 
ument, but  bear  the  color  of  subsequent  thought ;  and  if  so,  it 
is  easy  to  divine  what  tinge  would  be  given  them,  whether 
intentionally  or  unintentionally,  touching  ^  party  he  had  aban- 
doned, principles  he  had  forsaken,  and,  above  all,  the  man 
whom,  oeyond  all  other  men,  he  hated  and  feared.  We  are 
content,  however,  with  expressing  this  but  as  a  suspicion. 
As  one  of  the  framers  of  our  constitution,  as  one  of  its  able 
defenders  in  the  Federalist,  as  the  president  who  was  willing 
to  sacrifice  consistency  to  the  good  of  his  country  and 
recharter  a  national  bank,  against  which,  as  a  rival's  plan,  he 
had  for  twenty  years  stood  in  arms — for  these  acts  we  honor 
the  name  of  Madison,  and  would  not  lightly  believe  evil 
of  him.  As  against  Hamilton,  however,  we  cannot  but  hold 
him  a  false  accuser. 

But  of  living  enemies  to  the  fair  fame  of  Hamilton,  we 
would  fain  believe  there  are  and  can  be  now  but  few — few 
80  ignorant  in  our  land  as  not  to  be  aware  of  the  unpayable 
debt  of  gratitude  this  country  owes  his  memory,  in  regard  of 
aU  she  was,  and  all  she  did,  and,  above  all,  what  she  now  is, 
and  fewer  still  so  heartless,  in  either  our  own  or  any  other 
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land,  as  not  to  read  in  every  transcript  of  his  life,  however 
imperfect,  the  broad  and  bright  lines  of  honor  and  pure  pa- 
triotism. For  ourselves  at  least  we  must  say,  after  perusing 
these  volumes  of  his  son,  that  we  honor  not  the  feelings  of  the 
citizen  who  is  not  moved  by  their  perusal  into  a  loftier  love 
of  country  than  belongs  to  mere  vulgar  patriotism,  even  to  a 
jealous  love  for  her  fame  and  honor ;  and  still  less  do  we  envy 
the  heart  of  the  man  with  whom  the  uniform  truth  and  no- 
bleness of  Hamilton's  public  career,  his  fearlessness  in  the 
path  of  unpopular  duty,  his  liberal  and  untiring  zeal  in  de- 
fence of  persecuted  feebleness,  his  ready  and  overwhelming 
eloquence  wherever  individual  honor  was  concerned  or  the 
rights  of  man  invaded  or  the  claims  of  a  gentle  humanity  for- 
gotten— with  whom,  we  say,  all  these  deathless  memorials 
of  undying  worth  cannot  outweigh  the  memory  of  departed 
feuds,  put  out  the  baleful  fires  of  party,  and  sweeten  even 
the  bitter  waters  of  personal  jealousy. 

Hamilton  is  now  a  name,  not  of  party,  but  of  history.  He 
belongs  to  that  miffhty  past  whose  memories  are  ever  the 
fairest  heritage  of  the  present, — its  wealth,  its  strength,  its 
choicest  storehouse  of  wisdom.  Into  that  temple  of  historic 
truth  Hamilton  has  now  entered,  and  there  stands  among  the 
eflBgies  of  our  national  ancestry.  Whoso  now  opens  the 
doors  of  that  temple  must  do  it  with  reverence  towards  the 
mighty  dead.  Now  to  admit  into  it  the  lying  spirit  of  party 
were  indeed  a  deep  sin  against  humanity,  coming  from  whom 
it  may.  What,  then,  shall  we  think  of  a  son  of  America 
who,  with  disloyal  and  unfilial  hands,  shall  dare  to  stain  with 
the  foul  touch  of  party  what,  in  heathen  phrase,  we  may  well 
term  the  ^^Dii  PenateSy^  the  pure  images  of  our  household 
gods,  of  whom  stand  first,  though  not  alone,  Washington, 
Hamilton,  and  Jay? 

In  giving  this  enlarged  view  of  Hamilton,  we  have  not 
thought  it  needful  to  support  our  positions  by  detailed  refer- 
ence to  the  volumes  before  us.  We  would  not  prejudice  its 
eloquent  narrative  by  partial  quotation ;  and  moreover  we  feel 
that  no  one  of  our  American  readers  will  deem  his  historical 
library  complete  without  a  copy  of  the  **  Life  of  Hamilton.'* 
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Art.  VI.  —  The  Ecclesiastical  and  Political  History  of  the 
Popes  of  Homey  during  the  sixteenth  and  seventeenth  centuries. 
By  Leopold  Ranke,  professor  in  the  university  of  Berlin. 
Translated  from  the  German  by  Sarah  Austin.  In  three 
volumes.     London  :  1840.     John  Murray. 

It  was  not  until  the  period  of  the  invasion  of  the  Goths, 
that  Christianity  became  inherent  in  the  texture  of  the  Roman 
empire.     That  connection  with  Judaism  which  in  its  birth- 
place had  been  of  such  advantage  to  the  new  faith,  threw  a 
dead  weight  over  it  when  it  was  presented  to  a  people  who 
looked  upon  the  Jews  with  an  aversion  scarcely  surpassed 
by'  that  with  which  they  were  regarded  during  the  middle 
ages.     But  the  energy  of  the  apostles,  and   the  inherent 
strength  of  the  doctrine  they  preached,  broke  down  the  bar- 
rier which  was  presented  by  the  national  prejudice  and  the 
variegated  mythology  of  Rome.     One  by  one,  the  heathen 
gods  were  led  away  from  their  pedestals,  like  the  mouldy 
skeletons  which  are  removed  from  catacombs  when  the  hearts 
that  would  have  been  wounded  at  their  exposure  have  ceased 
to  beat ;  and  at  last  the  Pantheon  itself  became  deserted. 
But  with  the  old  superstition,  the  intrinsic  energy  of  the  em- 
pire had  departed.     The  distant  storm  was  heard,  a  century 
before  it  made  its  onset,  in  the  farthest  regions  of  the  north.  The 
remotest  tribes  that,  on  the  shores  of  Scandinavia,  supported 
themselves  on  the  fish  which  the  sudden  ice  had  captured,  found 
that  to  the  southward  there  were  fields  more  rich  and  shores 
more  blessed  than  their  own ;  and  they  hastened  to  take 
possession  of  the  harvest  that  was  ripening  for  their  sickle. 
The  nations  that  they  displaced  found  that  one  path  alone 
lay  before  them,  and  if  it  ever  became  necessary  for  them  in 
their  progress  onward  to  enter  upon  the  lands  of  another,  the 
tenant  was  ousted  without  even  the  narrow  notice  that  a  de- 
claration of  war  affords.     The  wave  moved  towards  Italy 
with  a  force  far  greater  than  that  which  would  have  been 
created  by  the  progress  of  a  single  people,  which,  by  itself, 
had  travelled  from  its  distant  home  through  hostile  countries, 
that  harassed   its    march    and   diminished    its    resources. 
The  impetus  that  was  given  to  the  mass  at  its  first  onset, 
was  communicated  from  tribe  to  tribe  till  it  broke  upon  the 
shores  of  the  opposite  extreme.     Goths  and  Vandals  might 
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have  been  annihilated ;  but  nations  who  were  mightier  than 
the  Goihs  and  Vandals  themselves  would  have  rushed  into 
their  footsteps.  As  it  was,  by  the  constant  entry  of  the  bar- 
barian troops  into  Italy,  and  their  withdrawal  when  they 
where  sated,  Rome  became  the  centre  around  which  the 
nations  of  the  north  traversed  with  a  regularity  of  movement 
which  was  certain  to  pass  them  all  through  her  gates.  Her 
institutions  became  better  known  than  if  the  conquering 
tribes  had  been  kept  for  ages  in  colonial  subjection.  Had 
Rome  remained  in  her  ancient  grandeur,  and  had  she  ex- 
tended her  conquests  to  the  coasts  of  Greenland  or  the  arctic 
sea,  and  if  Christianity  had  been  adopted  under  such  aus- 
pices as  the  religion  of  the  state,  and  had  been  taught  by 
authority  from  legion  to  legion,  we  question  whether  the  im- 
pression which  It  would  have  made  upon  the  conquered 
nations  would  have  been  as  complete  as  that  which,  under 
other  circumstances,  they  voluntarily  received.  The  ele- 
mentary instruction  which  might  have  been  afforded  by  pro- 
clamations whose  promulgation  was  enforced  bj'  the  spears 
and  swords  of  a  Roman  soldiery,  could  not  have  fallen  so 
deeply  on  the  mind  of  a  proud  and  rebellious  people  as  the 
practical  conviction  which  they  received  on  a  visit  to  Rome. 
The  most  picturesque  account  or  the  most  forcible  expo- 
sition of  the  tenets  of  the  new  faith,  could  never  have  come 
home  so  strongly  as  the  personal  experience  of  the  sheltered 
gatherings  of  the  earlier  church,  or  of  the  solemn  congrega- 
tions which,  in  its  happier  days,  were  drawn  together.  Where 
could  so  striking  an  exposition  of  the  creed  of  the  covenanters 
be  found  as  that  which  flashed  across  the  eye  of  the  traveller 
as  it  fell  on  one  of  those  stolen  meetings  which,  in  the  era  of 
their  persecution,  they  collected  ?  Under  the  shade  of  a 
forest  or  in  the  chasm  of  a  rock,  in  the  darkness  of  mid- 
night or  the  confusion  of  a  storm,  the  voice  of  the  proscribed 
preacher  would  have  given  a  mellowed  beauty  to  thoughts 
which  might  appear,  in  the  present  day,  coarse  and  irrelevant. 
The  northern  tribes,  as  they  marched  through  Rome,  became 
tinctured  with  the  faith  that  they  there  observed ;  and  as 
gradually  the  circuit  was  performed,  and  through  the  gates 
of  the  capital  the  procession  had  fully  passed,  the  nations 
who  composed  it  carried  with  them  their  new  belief  to  their 
ancient  homes  or  their  chosen  settlements. 

The  philosopher  might  look  back  still  farther,  and  trace, 
fix>m  the  commencement  of  the  Roman  empire,  the  move- 
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ments  which  ripened  to  the  great  consummation  which  the 
promulgation  of  the  Christian  religion  aflforded.  What  could 
oe  more  fitted  than  the  calculating  bravery  of  the  Roman 
people  to  trace  over  the  face  of  Europe  channels  of  com- 
munication which  would  bind  together  the  nations  over 
which  they  passed  ?  The  imperial  city  itself  became  the 
heart  of  communication,  from  which  every  pulse  that  issued 
forth  reached  to,  and  operated  on,  the  remotest  extremities. 
Even  in  its  temporal  humiliation,  Rome  retained  the  moral 
advantages  which  its  central  position  afforded  it,  and  through 
the  medium  of  the  religion  which  it  imparted  to  the  con- 
quering nations,  preserved  over  them  a  spiritual  supremacy. 
The  priest  who  watched  over  a  flock  of  the  most  distant 
barbarians,  looked  back  to  the  episcopal  city  as  the  home  of 
bis  childhood  and  the  citadel  of  his  faith.  Missionary  opera- 
tions, even  when  conducted  by  authorities  whose  internal 
construction  is  in  entire  opposition  to  the  more  patriarchal 
form  of  church  government,  have  been  necessarily  thrown 
into  the  hands  ofa  general  overseer ;  and  in  the  situation  of 
Christendom  at  the  time,  when,  from  the  distance  of  the  set- 
tlements and  the  dullness  of  communication  between  them, 
disunion  would  have  led  to  the  most  irremediable  errors,  a 
system  which  should  require  relations  of  strict  dependence 
to  the  mother  church  from  her  branches  became  essential 
for  the  preservation  of  the  faith.  More  distant  congrega- 
tions, in  the  weakness  of  the  attraction  which  would  other- 
wise have  existed  between  themselves  and  their  centre,  might 
have  lost  their  balance  as  they  approached  the  confines  of 
some  opposing  system,  and  would  have  gradually  slipped 
into  its  orbit.  Like  the  chafi-'fjuppets  which  are  used  to 
show  the  force  with  which  electricity  acts  upon  trifles,  they 
would  have  been  twirled  into  the  most  delusive  extrava- 
gances as  the  atmosphere  became  infected.  The  Christian 
faith,  in  the  hands  of  priests  whose  feeble  information  was 
unable  to  impart  the  orthodoxy  which  ecclesiastical  discipline* 
had  failed  to  enforce,  might  have  been  grafted  upon  stocks 
that  would  receive  it  only  so  far  as  it  tended  to  deck  their 
mythology  in  a  more  "decent  and  agreeable  garb.  It  was 
with  a  well-disciplined  army  alone  that  the  church  militant 
could  conquer ;  but  how  could  discipline  be  preserved  un- 
less it  acKnowledged  a  common  head  f  The  influence 
which  was  wielded  by  the  church  of  Rome  before  its  cor- 
ruptions, was  fraught  with  good  both  to  the  cause  itself  and 
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the  countries  upon  which  it  operated.  Spain  and  Portugal, 
that  had  for  a  long  time  apostatized,  whose  face  had  been 
overrun  with  Saracens,  whose  faith  had  been  distracted  by 
schismatics,  were  brought  again  into  the  church ;  the  French 
empire  was  carried  from  a  mythologizing  Christianity  to  abso- 
lute belief;  and  countries  which,  like  Prussia  and  Scandi- 
navia, had  been  till  then  in  the  regions  of  darkness,  were 
converted  in  a  mass,  and  invested  with  a  creed,  which, 
from  that  time  till  this,  has  been  almost  constant  in  its 
orthodoxy. 

It  was  not  until  the  pope  had  postponed  the  building  up  of 
the  church  of  Christ  to  the  erection  of  St.  Peters,  that  the 
advancement  of  the  cause  was  checked.  Missionaries  were 
no  longer  sent  out,  because  the  holy  see  thought  it  more 
profitable  to  be  occupied  in  the  annoyance  of  the  outguarda 
of  the  Turks  than  in  preaching  to  the  northern  nations.  The 
slaughter  of  a  Mahommedan  troop  would  have  merited  a 
warmer  blessing  than  the  conversion  of  a  whole  community. 
The  pope  sat,  in  Passion-week,  with  a  gold  basin  before 
him,  and  silken  towels  by  his  side,  for  the  purpose  of  washing 
the  feet  of  the  royal  pilgrims  who,  from  remote  and  heathen 
countries,  had  come  to  do  penance  for  their  sins ;  but  the 
heralds  ransacked  the  lists  for  high-bom  suppliants  in  vain, 
and  his  holiness  was  forced  to  be  content  with  the  domestic 
paupers,  who  had  been  previously  adorned  for  the  ablution. 
"  All  nations  of  the  west,"  said  Gregory  11.  when  counting  over 
his  beads  to  Leo  the  Isaurian,  "  have  their  eyes  turned  to 
our  humble  person ;  they  regard  us  as  a  God  upon  earth." 
How  vigorous  was  the  constitution  of  the  church  of  Koone, 
how  powerful  was  the  hold  which  it  acquired  over  Christen- 
dom, can  be  seen  from  the  extraordinary  forces  which  it 
collected  for  the  prosecution  of  the  crusades.  The  resources 
which  were  there  expended  in  vainly  slaughtering  tribes  of 
wandering  Arabs  or  of  disciplined  Turks,  might  have  Chris- 
•tianized  the  face  of  Asia,  had  they  been  applied,  as  the 
apostles  would  have  applied  them,  through  the  word  of  the 
missionary,  and  not  by  the  sword  of  the  soldier. 

The  extraordinary  power  of  the  church  had  become  the 
cause  of  its  extraordinary  corruption.  Had  the  pope,  who 
first  put  forth  his  hand  to  clutch  the  province  or  the  city 
whicn  the  devotion  of  a  neighboring  prince  laid  before  him, 
been  carried  to  the  point  where  we  now  stand,  and  could  he 
have  cast  his  eye  over  that  series  of  disasters  and  humilia- 
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tions  which  have  flowed  from  the  fierce  ambition  and  the  un- 
holy passions  of  those  men  of  blood  whom  the  temporal  ad- 
vantages of  the  papacy  had  tempted  to  its  altar,  he  would  have 
dropped  in  haste  the  gift  as  the  most  dangerous  temptation 
by  which  Christianity  had  been  yet  assailed-  How  could 
the  penitent  who  looked  upon  the  enormities  of  Csesar  Bor- 
gia, place  confidence  in  the  ministrations  of  the  father  who 
allowed  themf  Could  the  pontiff,  whose  sons  or  whose 
nephews,  as  it  might  suit  his  delicacy  to  call  them,  were  riot- 
ing on  the  treasures  of  Italy  and  throwing  dissension  among 
the  kings  of  the  earth,  stand  quietly  by  the  sea  and  expect, 
when  he  drew  in  his  net,  to  find  in  it  a  goodly  concourse  of 
souls  who  were  waiting  for  consolation  ?  The  fisherman  of 
St.  Peter's  angled  for  principalities,  and  not  for  proselytes* 
How  was  the  pilgrim's  purse  to  be  wrung  firom  him  ?  How 
were  the  altars  of  martyrs  and  saints  to  be  so  built  that,  as 
the  offering  of  the  faithful  was  placed  on  their  deceptive 
shrine,  it  might  be  transferred,  by  a  kind  of  legerdemain  fa- 
mihar  to  the  ancient  priests  of  Memnon,  to  the  pocket  of  the 
ghostly  exhibiter  ?  Luther  was  educated  in  a  German  clois- 
ter, in  whose  remote  cells  he  had  been  taught  to  look  with 
chivalric  reverence  on  the  austere  splendor  of  the  lady  of  his 
worship.  Rome  and  her  cathedral ! — like  the  sun-bordered 
gates  of  paradise  to  the  eye  of  the  Mohammedan  soldier, 
they  appeared  to  him  as  enclosing  whatever  was  pure  and 
glorious  in  creation.  He  thought  that  his  mind  was  acted  up- 
on by  some  Satanic  impulse  as  he  approached  the  city ;  and» 
with  that  honest  increaulity  to  his  own  impressions  which 
distinguished  him  throughout,  he  was  about  to  turn  back  for 
the  steps  of  St.  Peter's,  lest,  by  the  profanation  of  his  dis- 
eased vision,  he  might  dishonor  the  temple  of  his  faith.  It 
was  not  until  he  had  hunted  out  every  latent  mark  by  which 
the  church  was  to  be  identified  that  he  could  be  persuaded 
that  the  spectre  before  him  was  the  same  with  the  beau- 
tiful vision  which  had  beamed  upon  him  in  his  boyish  dreams. 
But  when  at  last  it  became  plain  that  it  was  the  catholic 
church  that  he  saw,  but  decked  out  in  the  dishonorable  robes 
in  which  her  priests  had  attired  her,  he  devoted  his  hfe,  by  a 
solemn  offering,  to  the  task  of  leading  her  forth  in  resumed 
purity  fipom  their  dominion.  He  in  part  succeeded.  The 
gates  of  the  castle  were  unlocked.  In  a  few  years,  England 
was  emancipated  ;  the  papal  supremacy  in  France  was  sha- 
ken to  its  base ;  the  countries  round  the  Baltic  were  loosened 
NO.  XV. — ^voL.  vin.  21 
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from  the  chains  which  so  long  had  bound  them;  and  Germa- 
ny herself,  which  had  been  the  cradle,  became  the  citadel  of 
the  reformed  belief. 

It  is  not  our  purpose,  at  present,  to  trace  the  early  triumphs 
of  the  reformed  faith.  The  object  to  which  professor  Ranke 
has  devoted  the  greater  part  of  the  work  before  us,  is  of  a 
more  painful,  though,  we  hope,  not  of  a  less  instructive  nature. 
If  we  look  at  a  map  of  Europe  on  which  the  protestant  and  catho- 
lic countries  are  distinguisned  by  different  colors,  it  will  be  seen 
that  states  which,  at  the  era  of  the  reformation,  were  ranked 
among  the  supporters  of  the  protestant  faith,  have  fallen  back 
from  their  profession  and  sit  again  under  the  same  shadow  as 
Italy  and  tne  peninsula.  We  shall  employ  the  remainder  of 
this  article  in  considering  the  circumstances  which  attended  a 
retrogression  so  remarkable  in  the  history  of  our  faith,  under 
the  belief  that  a  sUght  consideration  of  their  character  will 
be  sufficient  to  show  that  the  check  which  it  then  received, 
so  far  from  having  arisen  from  its  own  inefficiency,  was  the 
result  of  a  combination  of  pohtical  influences  so  strong  and  so 
powerful  that  the  equal  battle,  waged  against  it  by  the  pro- 
testant church,  was  as  honorable  a  proof  of  the  vigor  c«  its 
principles  as  its  earlier  victories  against  a  less  active  foe. 

It  would  be  injustice,  it  might  be  premised,  to  the  wisdom 
of  the  holy  see,  as  well  as  to  the  purity  of  those  who,  with 
a  sincere  attachment  to  the  gospel  itself,  were  still  unwilling 
to  wander  from  her  precincts,  to  suppose  that  she  disregarded 
the  warning  that  was  thus  thundered  upon  her.  During  the 
long  procrastination  of  the  dark  ages,  in  which  the  church 
had  from  day  to  day  postponed  the.  reform  which  was  neces- 
sary to  her  safety,  she  had  stood  at  the  centre  of  the  conti- 
nental system,  and  while  around  her  was  a  continual  whirl 
of  rehgious  crusade  or  of  temporal  encroachment,  she  had 
preserved  an  equipoise  so  complete  that  her  waters  became 
gradually  corrupt  from  stagnation.  But  as  soon  as  the  bal- 
ance was  unsettled,  and  Rome  found  that  at  Wittemberg  a 
rival  sun  was  revolving  which  carried  with  it  its  own  satel- 
lites and  might  soon  draw  off  the  remainder  of  the  system, 
she  looked  round  her  for  the  means  of  preserving  her 
supremacy.  Cardinals  who  had  passed  Uves  of  secure  in- 
dulgence hurried  to  the  conclave  on  the  death  of  Leo  X.,  and, 
in  the  terror  of  self-conviction,  looked  for  a  successor  among 
the  recesses  of  those  distant  monasteries  whose  atmosphere 
had  not  been  corrupted  by  the  contagion  of  court  intrigue. 
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Councils  were  talked  of  which  should  remodel  the  tenets  of 
the  church,  and  place  them  on  a  basis  on  which  protestants 
would  not  scruple  to  join.  Devout  monasteries,  which  in  old- 
er times  had  been  merely  the  niches  in  that  great  whispering 
gallery  which  echoed  the  pope's  sentiments,  began  to  collect 
their  senses,  and  to  murmur,  as  if  just  roused  from  a  sleep  of 
centuries,  the  unaccustomed  words  of  reform  and  purification. 
There  was  not  a  prince  in  Europe,  there  was  not  a  priest  in 
Christendom,  who  did  not  recommend,  silently  or  strongly, 
conciliation,  if  not  concession. 

Caspar  Contarini,  who  became  afterward  the  most  distin- 
guished upholder  of  the  doctrines  of  reformation  among  those 
who  remained  within  the  pale  of  the  church,  and  whose  life 
aflbrds  a  distinct  illustration  of  a  class  which  we  cannot  but 
believe  were  at  one  time  numerous,  was  the  eldest  son  of 
a  noble  house  of  Venice,  and  had  devoted  himself  to  the 
study  of  theology  from  his  childhood,  rather  in  expectation  of 
beanng  a  silent  testimony  to  its  truth  than  of  becoming  en- 
gaged in  the  active  promulgation  of  its  tenets.    In  the  senate 
of  his  native  city,  to  which,  as  the  representative  of  one  of 
its  oldest  branches,  he  was  early  admitted,  he  neglected  for 
a  time  to  do  justice  to  those  great  resources  of  natural  wisdom 
and  of  digested  learning  of  which  his  mind  was  the  store- 
house.    But  when  Charles  V.,  who  had  just  mounted  the  im- 
perial throne,  reached  (Jermany  to  take  possession  of  those 
vast  dominions  whose  possession   had  been  looked  to  by 
every  prince  in  Christendom  as  the  consummation  of  earthly 
grandeur,  the  republic  looked  round  for  an    ambassador 
whose  rank  and  whose  attainments  should  qualify  him  to  be 
their  first  representative  at  the  imperial  court.     Contarini  was 
chosen ;  and  having  reached  Madrid  on  the  day  when  the 
ship  Vittoria  arrived  home  after  her  voyage  round  the  world, 
was  the  first  to  solve  the  problem  why  in  her  circuitous  pas- 
sage she  had  lost  a  day.    He  had  scarcely  returned  home, 
laden  with  the  large  but  hollow  promises  with  which  Charles 
buoyed  up  the  heavier  articles  of  commercial  negotiation, 
when,  as  he  was  standing  in  the  senate-chamber,  leaning  on 
the  alabaster  urn  in  which  the  votes  were  deposited,  he  was 
informed  that  pope  Paul,  with  whom  he  had  no  connection, 
to  whom  he  naa  even  been  in  opposition,  had  elevated 
him,  without  reference  to  the  lower  grades,  to  the  rank  of 
cardinal.    Lord  Thurlow  is  said  to  have  raised  himself  to  a 
degree  of  personal  influence  which  no  chancellor  had  ever 
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before  enjoyed,  by  the  declaration  which,  at  a  time  when  he 
thought  himself  goaded  by  some  reflections  on  his  birth,  he 
thundered  forth  to  the  lords  that  the  peerage  had  sought  him, 
not  he  the  peerage.     "  I  do  not  think,"  said  Contarini  when, 
after  having  reluctantly  entered  the  conclave,  he  attempted 
to  purify  its  atmosphere,  "  I  do  not  think  that  the  cardinal's 
hat  is  my  highest  nonor  ;"  and  in  the  spirit  which  prompted 
him  to  look  upon  it  as  an  engine  of  general  welfare  rather 
than  as  a  mark  of  personal  distinction,  he  commenced  man- 
fully the  task  of  healing  the  church  of  Rome  without  dismem- 
bering her  frame.     The  concessions  which  he  proposed  to 
make  for  the  sake  of  unity,  as  stated  by  professor  Ranke, 
were  as  follows  :  That  the  pope  should  waive  his  claim  to 
supremacy  in  things  tempord ;  that  the  list  of  bishops  should 
be  expurgated ;  that  the  communion  in  two  kinds,  the  mar- 
riage of  priests,  and  the  doctrine  of  supererogation,  should 
be  conceded ;  and  that  the  Lutheran  construction  of  justifr- 
cation  should  be  adopted,  so  modified  as  to  admit  the  neces- 
sity of  good  works  as  the  fruit  of  faith.     All  that  would  then 
be  necessary  for  the  reunion  of  the  church  was  a  secession, 
on  the  part  of  the  protestants,  from  their  stand  in  regard  to 
auricular  confession  and  the  spiritual  supremacy  of   the 
pope.      Bound  together  by  ties  of  a  strength  which  the 
church  had  never  before  witnessed,  of  mutual  concessions 
created  by  mutual  respect,  the  two  systems  would  have  uni- 
ted for  the  subjugation  of  the  common  enemy.      Contarini 
was  sent  as  legate  to  Germany  to  hasten  that  great  work,  for 
which  there  was  arising  in  both  parties  an  increased  desire ; 
and  with  instructions  from  the  pope,  which  have  been  only 
lately  brought  lo  light,  he  proceeded  on  his  momentous  enter- 
prise. 

In  the  conference  of  Ratisbon,  in  1541,  an  approach  was 
made  to  union  which  is  almost  startling  to  us  when  we  con- 
sider the  angry  separation  which  before  long  ensued.  On 
the  fifth  of  April,  Contarini,  as  the  ofl&cial  representative  of 
the  pope  himself,  opened  the  consultatiQn  by  declaring  the 
points  from  which  the  holy  see  was  unable  to  abate,  and 
which  he  had  advanced  with  so  much  mildness  and  with  so 
great  toleration  that  the  catholics,  who  had  maintained  in 
Germany  the  controversy  with  so  great  vivacity,  could 
scarcely  believe  their  senses.  Doctor  Eck,  who  bad  been 
the  picked  champion  of  the  church  against  Luther,  and  who 
had  become  so  warmed  in  the  contest  that  he  had  ceased  ta 
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credit  any  tenets  that  had  not  been  controverted  by  pro- 
testantSy  lost  entirely  his  self-possession  when  he  heard  that 
his  whole  creed  was  to  be  adjudged  heretical.     But  doctor 
Eck,  backed  as  he  was  by  a  squadron  of  militant  divines, 
found  that  it  was  impossible  to  ofier  any  farther  opposition, 
and  the  whole  assembly  came  to  an  actual  agreement  on  the 
four  iaiportant  articles,  the  nature  of  man,  the  origin  of  sin, 
redemption,    and  justification.    Who  was  there  that  had 
watched  the  inflamed  surface  of  the  wound,  who  had  seen 
the  passion  that  existed  on  both  sides,  the  corruption  that 
existed  on  one,  that  could  have  believed  that  in  so  short  a 
time  it  should  have  been  healed  ?  M elancthon  is  said  to  have 
passed  across  the  council-chamber,  and  to  have  placed  him- 
self by  the  side  of  the  legate,  while  he  told  the  assembly 
that  in  the  articles  just  pronounced  was  comprised  the  creed 
of  the  protestant  church.   Martin  Bucer  did  not  hesitate  to  de- 
clare that  they  contained  all  that  was  necessary  to  a  pious,  holy, 
and  honest  life ;  while  catholic  bishops,  men  who  had  been 
mitred  for  their  devotion  to  the  church,  acknowledged  their 
errors  and  united  with  the  confessors  of  the  reformed  faith 
in    a   creed  which    they  believed  contained  the  common 
articles  of  their  religion. 

When  the  lion  and  the  elephant,  according  to  the  German 
fable,  had  been  at  variance  during  their  mutual  lives  on  a 
point  of  court  etiquette,  they  concluded  at  last  to  setde  the 
matter  by  entrusting  it  to  the  discretion  of  ambassadors, 
whose  extended  powers  gave  them  liberty  to  accomplish 
their  object  by  any  concessions  that  might  be  necessary.  It 
did  not  take  the  diplomatists  a  great  while  to  arrange  the 
difficulties  which  had  corroded  from  generation  to  genera- 
tion the  hearts  of  the  royal  families  ;  but  when  the  account 
of   their   negotiation  reached  their  respective  courts,   the 

Erincipals  themselves,  who  had  been  deluded  into  the  be- 
ef that  every  thing  on  their  own  side  was  to  be  preserved, 
every  thing  on  the  otner  to  be  conceded,  were  unable  to  conceal 
their  chagrin,  and  at  a  single  blow  brought  the  messenger  to  the 
ground,  and  cut  off  the  negotiation  in  its  prime.  We  do  not 
pretend  to  assert  that  it  was  from  a  feeling  of  alarmed  pride  or 
of  startled  ambidon  that  the  disapprobation  arose  with  which 
the  result  of  the  conference  was  viewed  by  both  parties  ;  but 
is  it  not  clear  that  through  the  dogged  obsrinacy  of  the  pK)pe 
at  least,  and  the  proud  inaction  of  his  cardinals,  the  spirit  of 
conciliation  was  damped  f   The  political  arrangements  into 
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which  the  holy  see  had  fallen  with  France,  were  opposed  to 
a  plan  which,  by  uniting  the  discordant  elements  of  the  Ger- 
manic confederacy,  might  throw  fresh  power  into  the  hands 
ofCharlesV. ;  so  that  Paul  III.  brought  his  temporal  am- 
bition to  the  aid  of  his  spiritual  pride,  and  the  conference  of 
Ratisbon,  at  the  very  period  when  it  was  about  to  bring  its 
proposals  to  a  conclusion  by  recommending  them  to  a  coun- 
cil, was  broken  up  by  the  interference  of  the  papal  authority. 
After  having  brought  the  negotiations  very  near  to  a  success- 
ful issue,  Contarini  returned  home  to  meet  the  cold  suspi- 
cions of  those  who  were  willing  to  retort  the  charge  of  heresy 
upon  him  for  his  exertion  to  prevent  schism. 

But  though  the  merits  of  the  legate  were  overlooked,  the 
lessons  which  he  taught  sank  deeply  into  the  breast  of  the 
church.  The  scand^  which  haa  shocked  Christendom  to 
rebeUion  were  removed.  Priests  no  longer  sold  indul- 
gences. The  bishops  let  fall  the  benefices  which  had  for 
centuries  been  crowaed  in  their  mouths,  that  they  might  sing 
more  acceptably  to  the  ears  of  the  awakened  people.  There 
was  a  spirit  arising  at  Rome,  at  the  time  of  the  convention  of 
Ratisbon,  which,  though  it  may  have  checked  the  advances  of 
spiritual  improvement,  tended  vastly  to  the  reformation  of 
the  body  politic.  Ignatius  Loyola,  through  whose  means 
the  catholic  church  acquired  the  most  valuable  auxiliaries 
they  had  known  for  ages,  had  been  brought  up  a  soldier ; 
but  having  been  cut  off  by  a  wound,  which  mamied  him  for 
life,  from  hopes  of  military  advancement,  he  transferred  his 
natural  enthusiasm,  together  with  the  knowledge  of  discipline 
which  his  campaigns  had  given  him,  to  the  service  of  the 
church  of  Rome.  He  burned  to  establish  within  her  ranks 
tactics  similar  to  those  which  he  had  witnessed  in  the  armies 
of  Charles  V.     Like  Coleridge's  wandering  mariner,  he 

Eassed  with  the  subtlety  of  nignt  from  land  to  land,  looking 
ere  and  looking  there  for  spirits  whose  pitch  would  harmo- 
nise with  his  own,  and  whom  he  could  draw  with  him  to  that 
mystical  wedding-feast  which  was  ever  shadowed  out  before 
his  eyes.  By  the  lazy  and  well-fed  monasteries  to  which  his 
annual  visitations  were  directed,  his  adventures  were  looked 
upon  in  the  same  light  as  those  of  a  noxious  comet,  which 
gives  to  the  surrounding  atmosphere  a  depression  and  density 
that  is  by  no  means  agreeable  to  the  lungs  of  those  who 
breathe  it.  For  a  time,  his  efforts  were  ineffectual.  He 
came  near  being  burnt  as  a  heretic ;  and  at  one  time,  it  is 
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asserted,  he  was  pubb'cly  whipped.     The  votaries  of  the 
saint,  it  is  true,  have  explained  the  circumstance  by  the  sup- 
position that  it  was  the  result  of  a  voluntary  penance  ;  but  at 
all  events,  the  publicity  of  the  humiliation  could  have  by  no 
means  assisted  nis  pretensions  to  the  dignity  of  sanctification. 
Before  the  altar  of^our  Lady  of  Montserrat,  he  had  conse- 
crated his  armor,  he  had  given  up  his  fortune,  he  had  resigned 
the  honorable  name  which,  as  the  representative  of  an  ancient 
family,    he  bore ;    but  his  mortifications  and  his  exertions 
would    not  have  been  sufficient  of  themselves   for  many 
years  to  attract  the  notice  of  an  age  which,  of  sdl  others, 
was    crowded  with  those  who  were  endeavoring  to  sig- 
nalize   themselves  into  distinction  —  it  became  necessary 
to  start  higher  claims.     Loyola  had  been  brought  up  in  the 
court  of  Spain, — a  court  at  that  time  the  most  catholic  in 
Europe,  which  had  raised  itself  to  a  pitch  of  unparalleled 
orthodoxy  by  its  slaughter  of  Moors  and  its  torture  of  heretics. 
It  was  there  that  the  crowning  miracle  was  to  be  performed 
that  should  stamp  the  new  dispensation  with  divine  approba- 
tion.    In  the  wearisome  hours  of  a  sick-bed,  when  the  cannon 
from  the  siege  of  Pampeluna  shook  the  inn  at  which  he  was 
confined  at  measured  intervals,  when  the  prayers  of  the  priest 
were  directed  in  part  to  the  recovery  of  the  wounded  soldier 
before  him,  in  part  to  the  victory  of  the   Spanish  army  by 
his  side,  the  mmd  of  Loyola  was  darkened  by  visions  whicn 
may  seem  extraordinary  even  under  the  influence  of  fever 
and  distraction.     He  saw  in  the  air  before  him  fiends  float- 
ing ;  and  over  his  head  was  waging  a  conflict  between  the 
evil  one  and  the  virgin  for  the  possession  of  his  soul.     He  is 
said  to  have  fainted  from  the  absorption  which  his  strength 
underwent  during  the  continuance  of  the  battle,  while  the 
monk  who  stood  beside  him  caught  glimpses  of  the  vision, 
though  in  colors  far  less  vivid  than  those  which  dazzled  the 
sight  of  the  wounded  soldier.    If  Homer  may  be  said  to 
have  made  his  gods  heroes,  and  his  heroes  gods,  such  an 
observation  may  be  appUed  equally  to  Loyola ;  for  while  by  the 
miracles  which  he  assumed  he  invoked  for  himself  supernatural 
powers,  he  let  down  saints  who  had  entered  upon  their  rest, 
and  angels  whose  glory  had  never  been  tarnished  by  the 
breath  of  sin,  into  an  active  participation  in  all  the  intrigues 
which  might  seem  conducive  to  the  temporsd  advancement 
of  the  church  of  Rome.    Luther  and  Loyola  have  often  been 
placed  together  as  possessing  temperaments  naturally  the 
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same;  for  the  same  deep  devotion  and  fiery  enthusiasra 
and  stern  ambition  which  characterized  the  one,  formed, 
though  in  a  more  chastened  degree,  the  prominent  traits  in 
the  constitution  of  the  other.  But  while  Loyola  indulged  his 
imagination  in  its  wildest  flights,  and  soared  upon  it  while  it 
carried  him  to  regions  where  all  that  was  not  superhuman 
was  at  least  wholly  improbable,  Luther  reined  himself  in, 
and  if  his  thoughts  escaped  from  their  restraint,  he  regarded 
their  promptings  rather  as  the  instigations  of  the  devil  than 
as  emanations  from  Almighty  Wisdom.  Thus,  he  writes 
constantly  of  the  visions  he  saw;  but  they  are  always  ranked 
among  the  temptations  he  had  experienced.  '  If  the  same 
extraordinary  flash  of  light  which  brought  lord  Herbert  of 
Cherbury  to  the  conviction  that  Divinity  itself  had  sanc- 
tioned the  creed  he  had  adopted  had  appeared  to  Luther, 
he  would  have  set  it  down  at  once  in  the  running  account 
which  he  kept  with  the  author  of  all  evil,  as  a  device  which 
had  been  constituted  to  try  the  temper  of  his  faith.  What 
is  written,  is  written,  was  his  watchword.  Through  the 
word  of  the  gospel  alone  God  has  developed  his  word. 
He  has  there  unfolded  his  dispensation  of  mercy  to  those 
whose  vision  has  become  so  darkened  that  they  have  ceased 
to  view  in  the  face  of  nature  the  expression  of  love  which 
he  has  thrown  upon  it,  and  whose  memory  is  so  false  that 
the  recollection  of  his  early  goodness  has  fallen  from  their 
grasp.  The  notes  which,  on  the  day  of  the  batde  of  Pam- 
peluna,  were  listened  to  by  the  soldier  as  the  manifestation 
of  the  virgin  that  he  should  become  her  champion,  would 
have  been  spumed  by  the  monk  at  Wittemberg  as  the 
offspring  of  a  diseased  imagination.  What  Loyola  would 
have  made  his  text,  Luther  would  have  called  his  temptation. 
Loyola  thought  that  God's  will  was  never  so  well  known  as 
when  it  was  directly  imparted  to  the  mind  ;  and  forgetting 
that  the  dispensation  had  been  finished  by  the  crowning 
miracle  of  the  resurrection,  forgetting  also  tnat,  if  any  man 
was  allowed  to  devise  a  creed  of  his  own,  all  men  would 
become  aposdes  and  prophets,  he  assumed  his  own  expe- 
rience as  the  basis  of  a  fresh  revelation.  Had  he  allowed 
to  his  followers  the  liberty  of  divination  which  he  himself 
assumed,  he  would  have  led  the  way  to  heresies  the  most 
fatal  and  the  most  irremediable.  If  every  man  had 
made  use  not  so  much  of  his  reason  as  of  his  fancy  in  the 
construction  of  his  faith,  there  would  have  been  prophets  like 
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the  spring-diviners  of  the  west,  standing  on  every  spot  where 
a  cottage  could  be  built  and  an  oratory  erected,  and  turning 
with  the  complacency  of  infallibility  to  the  novelty  of  their 
fcdth  as  the  unanswerable  proof  of  its  virtue. 

It  was  well  for  the  new  society  that  the  proper^  of  inspi- 
ration was  monopolized  by  its  founder.  To  him  had  mani- 
festations been  made  of  the  most  distinct  authenticity,  and  it 
behoved  his  followers  to  bow  before  him  as  before  one  sent 
by  God.  In  the  communion  of  the  midnight  penance,  or  the 
sympathy  of  the  lengthened  fast,  he  threw  over  the  minds  of 
his  associates  a  charm  that  bound  them  forever  to  himself. 
There  was  an  affinity  between  them  so  great  that  as  he  felt 
they  felt ;  and,  as  in  his  breast  was  placed  the  centre  of  their 
common  existence,  he  had  but  to  will  to  place  in  them  deter- 
minations in  a  similar  direction.  When  ne  came  to  Paul  III., 
in  1540,  asking  for  a  charter,  the  pope  hesitated  for  some 
time,  and  at  last  only  yielded  on  condition  that  the  society  be 
limited  to  seventy.  But  it  was  impossible  to  restrain  by  so 
narrow  a  restriction  the  expansive  energies  of  an  institution 
which  was  soon  to  sweep  over  the  face  of  both  hemispheres, 
and  in  three  more  years  an  unlimited  charter  was  issued. 
Loyola  was  made  president  at  the  first  meeting ;  and  as  the 
creation  and  allotment  of  inferior  offices  was  by  constitution 
thrown  into  his  hands,  he  possessed  before  long  unlimited 
control.  The  old  monkish  employments  which  for  ages  had 
knit  the  hands  of  the  priesthooa  to  embroidering  vestures  or 
illuminating  briefs  were  cast  aside;  and  instead  of  the  career 
of  sleepy  abstraction  which  in  other  dispensations  was 
placed  before  the  novice,  a  scheme  of  incessant  exertion  was 
presented.  The  monks  of  La  Trappe,  it  is  said,  are  on  their 
initiation  carried  to  a  cell  and  shown  the  coffin  which,  during 
life,  is  to  form  their  bed,  and  be  forever  closed  upon  them 
when  they  die.  The  Jesuit  was  carried  to  the  threshold  of  the 
world,  and  crowns  and  mitres  were  shown  to  him  whose  galling 
weight  he  must  support  without  participating  in  the  honor  or 
the  delight  which  might  accompany  them.  Under  the  glittering 
velvet  was  worn  the  girdle  and  the  sackcloth.  The  ground 
that  had  been  conceded  by  the  slothfulness  of  the  secular 
clergy  was  to  be  regained  by  the  activity  of  the  new  order* 
Preaching  in  the  vernacular  had  been  one  cause  of  the 
extraordinary  success  of  the  protestants,  and  could  they 
not  by  the  same  means  be  driven  back.'^  Education  of  chil- 
dren of  both  denominations  had  been  an  engine  in  the  hands 
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of  the  new  church  of  converting  some  and  of  strengthening 
many.  Could  it  not  be  used  with  the  same  success  by  cath- 
olics ?  The  founders  of  the  society,  before  they  parted  at 
Vicenza,  agreed  upon  preaching  in  the  vernacular:  and  the 
establishment  of  free  schools  as  the  two  points  to  which  the 
society  should  be  at  first  directed ;  and  they  succeeded 
throughout  their  long  career  in  laying  them  before  the  eyes  of 
^heir  members  as  the  great  land-marks  of  their  faith.  They 
acquired  by  preaching  a  sway  over  the  consciences  of  the 
lower  classes  of  the  same  strength,  but  of  greater  extent, 
than  that  which  was  possessed  by  the  rival  creed.  By  con- 
fession, they  had  arisen  from  point  to  point,  till  the  Jesuit 
became  the  necessary  physician  to  the  anxious  conscience  of 
blood-stained  royalty.  In  fifty  years,  they  passed  three 
generations  through  their  schools,  and  instilled,  through  the 
medium  of  horn-books  and  alphabet-pictures,  a  complete 
abhorrence  of  any  thing  that  should  deviate  from  the  estab- 
lished formula  of  their  ghostly  fathers. 

When  the  society  was  first  established,  it  was  laid  out  inio 
two  ffreat  divisions.  The  young  disciples  who  were  not  yet 
established  in  their  faith,  and  whose  footsteps  might  require 
constant  watching,  were  placed  in  the  ranks  of  probation, 
from  which  they  were  not  to  pass  until  they  proved  them- 
selves worthy  of  becoming  active  and  independent  professors. 
Those  who  had  thus  emerged  from  their  noviceship  formed 
the  veteran  soldiers  of  the  camp,  who  were  placed  as  a  body- 
guard under  the  immediate  direction  of  tne  pope ;  and  it 
became  their  duty  to  perform  whatever  labors  or  to  submit 
to  whatever  restrictions  he  might  think  it  necessary  to  im- 
pose. But  it  was  expedient,  aner  a  little  while,  to  establish 
a  third  class,  who  should  take  the  supervision  of  the  colleges 
and  schools,  for  which  the  travelling  obhgations  of  the  regular 

Srofessors  unsuited  them.  While  the  professed  members  lived 
irectly  on  alms,  the  coadjutors  and  their  scholars  were  sup- 
ported by  those  bountiful  endowments  which  the  charity  of 
the  faithful  afforded.  The  society  became  a  self-supporting 
machine.  At  the  one  end,  were  placed  the  itinerant  preachers, 
who  were  sent  wherever  their  presence  could  be  useful  by 
the  collection  of  charities  or  the  solicitation  of  support  At 
the  other,  stood  the  recipients  of  what  they  gleaned,  the 
teachers  and  the  taught,  who  employed  the  revenues  thus 
brought  home  to  them  in  raising  up  new  recruits.  The  child 
who  was  drawn  in  at  one  end  by  the  current  which  the 
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fathers  knew  so  well  how  to  create,  was  carried  along  from 
mark  to  mark  till  he  emerged  one  of  the  tried  missionaries 
of  the  faith.  On  the  right  hand  of  king  Henry  IV.,  his  coun- 
sellor and  confessor,  stood  a  priest  who  was  picked  up  in 
the  suburbs  of  a  German  town,  and  filtered  till  little  remained 
in  his  composition  but  inflexible  devotion  to  the  order.  The 
novice  was  told  he  must  abjure  earthly  afl^tion.  Body  and 
soul  must  be  given  up  to  the  governors.  They  were  the 
authorized  exponents  of  his  creed  ;  they  were  iLe  acknow- 
ledged possessors  of  his  person ;  and  if  this  moment  he 
received  an  order  to  start  for  the  recesses  of  China,  staflfin 
hand,  would  he  start  by  the  road-side.  The  consequence 
was  that,  in  the  course  of  half  a  century,  protestantism  in 
France  was  crushed,  in  Austria  it  was  obhterated,  and  in 
Germany  and  Poland  the  Romish  church  regained  one  half 
of  her  lost  possessions. 

We  confess  that  after  a  simple  comparison  of  the  doctrines  of 
the  rival  creeds,  the  mastery  which  the  catholics  succeeded  in 
regaining  seems  inexpUcable.  Why  was  it  that,  after  the  cor- 
ruptions of  the  papacy  was  exposed,  men  still  clung  to  them  ? 
How  was  it  that  many  who  had  espoused  the  ^reformed  faith 
retreated  from  their  profession  f  Was  it  on  account  of  some 
latent  defect  in  protestantism  that  didnot  discover  itself  till  the 
machine  had  gone  into  operation,  that  the  electors  of  Saxony 
became  cold  and  ranked  themselves  with  the  catholic  princes 
of  the  empire?  Henry  IV.  was  educated  a  protestant.  His 
family  had  been  the  hereditary  protectors  of  the  faith.  Was 
his  abjuration  of  his  religion  the  result  of  its  inefficiency  or 
its  corruption  ?  Such  questions  are  raised  so  frequendy  in  the 
study  of  the  events  that  took  place  after  the  reformation,  that 
they  can  only  be  answered  by  the  supposition  of  a  vigorous 
and  general  reaction,  which  drove  back  the  reformed  faith 
from  its  intrenchments  and  locked  it  up  for  a  while  in  the 
citadel  from  whence  it  sprung.  Such  an  impulse,  arising 
in  part  from  the  recoil  of  the  stexded  and  despairing  energies 
of  the  old  estabUshment,  in  part  from  the  powerful  genius  of, 
its  later  institutions,  acted  back  on  the  tide  which  had  been 
setting  in  from  the  north  with  such  force  as  to  drive  it  within 
its  first  Umits.  We  have  considered  the  attitude  which  the 
moderate  reformers  and  the  Jesuits  themselves  assumed  to 
the  church  to  which  they  belonged.  We  propose  now  to 
inquire  whether  the  tone  which  the  new  tenets  gave  to  the 
institution  on  which  they  were  grafted  was  such  as  to  add 
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to  its  inherent  strength.  Were  they  powerful  enough  to 
explain,  to  the  satisfaction  of  those  wno  believe  that  the 
intrinsic  energy  of  protestantism  is  such  as  to  lead  it  to 
victory  wherever  it  has  free  scope — were  they  powerful 
enough  to  explain,  under  such  premises,  the  extraordinary 
rebound,  or  still  more  extraordinary  inaction,  that,  after  the 
first  impulse  of  reformation,  took  place  ?  We  think  that  a  brief 
survey  of  the  situation  of  the  contending  parties  will  be  suffi- 
cient to  show  that  the  cause  of  the  retarded  progress  of  the 
reformed  faith  must  be  sought  for  in  circumstances  far 
removed  from  the  intrinsic  truth  or  the  comparative  vigor  of 
its  doctrines. 

As  soon  as  the  popes  found  that  the  encroachments 
of  the  reformers,  if  persevered  in,  would  carry  away  in  a 
short  time  the  ground  on  which  they  rested,  they  lo(Aed 
about  them  for  aid  from  their  temporal  allies.  The  church 
had  become  locked,  wheel  in  wheel,  with  the  civil  author- 
ities, and  the  same  impetus  which  they  had  received  from 
the  support  of  ages  was  communicated  to  her  by  the  union. 
Like  the  fish  which  feeds  upon  the  vitals  of  the  monsters  of 
the  deep  at  the  same  time  that  it  avails  itself  of  their  prog- 
ress, the  hierarchy  knit  itself  to  the  governments  of  Europe 
till  their  substance  had  been  wasted  by  the  alliance.  They 
might  flounce,  and  rage,  and  lash  the  sea  into  foam ;  but  the 
sword  that  pierced  them  came  from  the  companion  who, 
since  their  first  recollection,  had  hung  on  their  breast,  and  who 
smiled  at  all  efforts  at  a  separation.  It  was  little  matter 
what  was  the  complexion  of  the  government  of  the  day. 
The  taste  of  the  establishment  was  sufficiently  broad  to  ad- 
mit of  all  distinctions ;  and  it  condescended  boui  to  fleece  and 
to  shrive  with  equal  complacency  the  high-toned  monarchy 
of  Philip  II.  and  the  lax  republicanism  of  the  Italian  states. 
But  when  the  Jesuits  found  time  to  meddle  with  the  church 
casuistry  in  vogue,  they  took  care  to  divest  it  of  whatever 
independence  it  had  ever  possessed.  If  the  pope  of  a  united 
church  had  been  able  to  quarrel  with  his  royal  children,  the 
pope  of  a  diminished  sect  should  have  been  more  cautious 
when  half  Europe  was  in  rebellion  against  him.  Papacy  under 
the  reasoning  of  St.  Thomas,  it  is  true,  indulged  somewhat 
in  variations;  but  papacy  under  St.  Ignatius  became  a  down- 
right harlequin.  While  its  upper  half  was  vested  in  the  cus- 
tomary mourning  that  was  worn  for  the  death  of  an  English 
king,  its  lower  extremities  were  arrayed  in  parly-colors  and 
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jingling  with  bells  in  ioyfiil  celebration  of  the  same  event. 
The  Jesuit  in  England  bowed  himself  to  the  dust  in  syinpa- 
thy  with  the  nation  for  the  death  of  qneen  Elizabeth.  The 
Jesuit  in  Rome  gave  solemn  thanks  at  St  Peter's  for  the 
occurrence.  It  was  who  should  bless  the  wild  boar  of  Arden- 
nes whilst  he  gave  up  to  the  priests  the  tithe  of  his  spoils — 
nor  was  it  until  he  had  pierced  with  his  tusks  a  catholic  pri- 
mate that  the  church  withheld  her  absolution  from  this  robber 
of  the  forest.  By  a  train  of  reasoning  whose  refinement 
might  have  led  the  observer  to  doubt  its  solidity,  the  immedi- 
ate benefit  of  the  church  was  placed  above  considerations  of 
moral  right  or  remote  expediency.  Are  not  the  interests  of 
Christ's  kingdom  above  all  things  to  be  advanced,  and  is  not 
the  pope  its  vicar  upon  earth,  and  does  not  his  will  supersede 
law  and  his  benefit  overshadow  expediency  ?  **  I  stand," 
might  have  reasoned  a  Jesuit,  "  in  the  city  of  Treves,  in 
whose  streets  the  discontented  humors  of  the  state  are 
collected  and  run  riot  in  rebellion.  May  they  swell  and 
conquer,  like  the  waters  of  the  rivers  which  flow  around  when 
the  spring  tide  has  filled  them! — for  on  their  surface  float 
rich  tributes  to  the  church,  their  bosom  is  frozen  against 
the  seductions  of  heretics,  and  who  would  cross  their  pious 
purposes  ?"  Under  the  rebellion  of  the  league,  the  Jesuits 
found  themselves  ranked  with  insurgents  against  the  lawful 
king,  and  at  once  was  woven  a  texture  of  reasoning  which 
displayed  doctrines  from  which  the  wildest  democracy  of 
Greece  would  have  shrunk.  Who  gives  the  king  his  title  ? 
A  heretic,  (Jod  can  never  have  anointed.  And  cannot  they 
whose  sovereignty  he  usurps,  or  they  whose  liberties  he  op- 
presses, pounce  upon  him  in  the  hour  of  his  sleep,  and  wreak 
upon  him  the  venom  which  their  wounded  pride  has  secreted  ? 
But  as  soon  as  the  protestant  monarch  seemed  in  a  fair  way 
to  enjoy  his  throne,  the  tide  of  Jesuit  republicanism  came  to 
its  ebb ;  and  soon  it  floated  gayly  up  a^ain,  bearing  on  its 
breast  tributes  of  devout  loyalty  to  the  successful  king. 
Where  was  there  a  more  exquisite  stroke  of  policy  than 
that  which  brought  in  Henry  to  the  bosom  of  the  church  ? 
The  monarch  was  not  a  sincere  protestant,  and  it  may  prob- 
ably have  been  pride  alone  which  prevented  him  at  the  be- 
ginning from  exchanging  his  faith  for  the  crown.  As  soon  as 
the  door  seemed  opening,  Jesuits  came  flocking  to  the  court 
firom  all  quarters,  under  all  disguises  and  pretences,  till,  like 
the  Scottish  castle  which  was  surprised  by  a  troop  of  robbers 
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who  had  crawled  in  with  the  hides  of  cattle  upon  their  backs, 
the  king's  tent  itself  was  guarded  by  priests  under  the 
robes  of  the  familiar  creatures  of  the  camp.  They  assumed 
the  uniform  of  his  guard.  They  lurked  under  the  scullcap 
of  his  Calvinist  chaplains.  If  he  meditated,  his  hand  fell  on 
books  which  were  formed  to  meet  his  meditations.  He  found 
one  day  an  enumeration  of  the  rehgious  persuasions  of  the 
French  people  laid  before  him,  so  that  he  might  conclude 
that  it  would  be  wiser  if  he  conformed  to  the  belief  of  the 
majority  of  his  subjects.  Who  can  picture  the  triumph  with 
which  the  priests  led  Henry  IV.,  king  of  Navarre,  hereditary 
protector  of  the  reformed  faith,  as  a  captive  in  chains  to 
feheims,  where  they  anointed  his  head  with  the  venerable  oil 
which  a  canonized  martyr  two  centuries  before  had  blessed? 
If  the  monarch,  as  he  stood  on  the  platform  and  vowed  obe- 
dience to  the  pope  before  that  vast  congregation,  could  have 
looked  forward  to  his  death — could  have  looked  forward  to 
the  weak  and  bloody  reigns  of  his  children — might  he  not 
have  cast  back  the  baubles  which  bought  him  ?  The  royal 
carriage,  some  twenty  years  after,  on  its  way  to  court,  was 
stopped,  and  it  was  said  that  the  king  was  killed.  A  Jesuit 
priest  was  the  murderer ;  but  when  the  deed  was  done,  what 
matter  was  it  that  the  Jesuit  died  in  the  most  protracted  tor- 
tures ?  It  was  with  a  complacency  that  Sully  himself  thought 
suspicious  that  the  legate  acquiesced  in  the  edict  of  Nsmtes, 
which  in  another  reign  he  knew^  he  could  easily  revoke. 
The  allowances  which  were  made  to  protestants  in  the  life  of 
Henry  IV.,  like  pensions  which  had  oeen  given  to  cast-oflf 
favorites,  were  recalled  as  soon  as  his  successor  was  firm  upon 
the  throne.  The  concessions  which  the  pope  made  to  the 
apostate  monarch  were  withdrawn  as  soon  as  the  man  who 
had  been  duped  by  them  had  been  removed  to  his  sudden 
grave. 

It  would  be  difficult  to  overrate  the  assistance  which 
Catholicism  received  from  the  civil  government  of  the  day. 
It  looked  round  for  pall-bearers  who  might  carry  it  decently 
to  its  grave,  when  suppUant  monarchs  sprang  up  on  all  sides 
who  carried  it  back  in  triumph  to  its  palace.  Had  Henry  TV. 
retained  his  ancient  faith,  would  France  have  remained  with 
her  idols  ?  Did  not  the  cautious  bigotry  of  Charles  V.  retain 
in  their  sockets  the  loosened  joints  of  Austria  and  southern 
Germany  ?  A  catholic  king  curbed  wavering  Poland  into 
vassalage,  while  the  temporal  power  of  the  popes  themselves 
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aloae  kept  Venice  and  Naples  from  revolt.  Had  the  chain 
which  bound  the  established  churchto  the  established  govern- 
ments of  Europe  been  severed,  Catholicism  would  have  been 
brought  to  the  ground.  It  was  no  longer  supported  by  the  mass 
of  the  people  in  France  or  in  Germany,  except  in  the  instance 
of  the  insurrectionsiry  citizens  of  Paris  and  of  the  larger 
towns.  The  nobility  were  inclined  to  reformation,  perhaps 
from  opposition  to  their  princes ;  and  even  the  French  nobles 
themselves  were  in  a  great  degree  protestants.  But  wher- 
ever there  was  an  established  government,  there  also  were 
found  Jesuit  and  Dominican  priests,  creeping  around  it  in 
that  calm  subservience  which  gradually  cemented  them 
together.  The  ruling  powers  became  persuaded  that  without 
such  sanctions  they  could  not  stand,  and  by  a  solemn  alli- 
ance linked  their  safety  to  their  own.  The  consquencee  was, 
that  protestantism  throughout  Europe  became  not  only  a 
schism  but  a  sedition  ;  and  the  man  who  braved  the  censures 
of  the  priest,  found  that  he  would  have  to  meet  the  penalties 
of  the  mquisition. 

The  divisions  among  the  protestants,  also,  may  be  cited 
as  a  cause  of  the  reverses  which  were  sustained  by  the  re- 
formed faith  from  the  time  its  unity  was  broken.  We  have 
hesitated  to  place  them  among  the  primary  causes  of  that 
event,  because  it  may  be  said  that  the  ecclesiastical  stream  is 
not  the  less  vigorous  from  its  division  into  various  channels, 
and  because,  also,  when  charity  amon^  those  branches  is 
maintained,  and  when  the  cardinal  doctnnes  of  the  faith  are 
preached  in  all,  as  much  effect  may  be  produced  as  if  they 
moved  on  together  in  sluggish  union.  But  there  is  a  point  in 
which  the  bearing  of  the  disunion  of  the  protestants  upon  their 
subsequent  disasters  deserves  a  more  prominent  notice. 
Though  the  catholics  were  united  as  far  as  forms  were  con- 
cerned in  a  union  which  admitted  of  no  dissent,  they  left  some 
of  the  most  prominent  articles  of  faith  in  mystical  indecision, 
and  admitted,  consequently,  within  their  ranks  speculatists 
whose  views  were  in  extreme  opposition,  provided  they  fell 
in  with  the  ordinary  course  of  their  ritual.  The  protestant 
creed,  on  the  other  hand,  included  all  the  articles  of  faith  ; 
and  while  it  left  matters  of  form  to  the  option  of  the  disciple 
Himself,  they  presented  to  him  dogmas  from  which  it  was 
heterodox  to  dissent.  It  was  very  difficult  to  say  what  were 
the  precise  tenets  of  the  hierarchy  on  original  sin,  on  elec- 
tion, on  justification,  or  on  the  operations  of  the  Spirit,  though 
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on  those  subjects,  as  on  all  others,  the  doctrines  of  the 
reformed  cburches  wertf  clear  enough.  Were  there  ever, 
within  the  bounds  of  a  protestant  church,  diflferences  so 
startling  as  those  which  existed  between  the  Jesuits  and 
Dominicams  with  regard  to  the  solemn  topics  of  man's 
responsibility  and  God's  limits?  It  was  an  easy  thing  to 
submit  to  the  routine  of  mass  and  of  penance,  if  the  devotee 
was  allowed  to  frame  his  creed  according  to  his  own  specu- 
lations. The  consequence  was,  that  while  the  apparent 
unitT  of  the  church  was  unbroken,  there  sprang  up  within 
her  limits,  from  time  to  time,  sects  whose  doctrines  diametri- 
cally diflfered,  and  yet  who  underwent  the  most  extreme  pri- 
vations for  the  support  of  their  common  head.  While  one 
flank  was  campaigning  over  the  domains  of  infidelity,  and, 
by  its  wide  Arminianism  and  brilliant  polish,  was  enlisting 
in  its  ranks  the  philosopher  and  the  man  of  the  worid,  anoth- 
er was  exploring  the  extremities  of  China  or  of  Brazil  and 
bringing  heathen  to  the  fold.  Pizarro  conquered  and  christ- 
ened, while  Faber,  by  the  influence  of  his  mild  persucision, 
brought  the  courtly  unbeliever  to  4e  faith.  The  church 
availed  herself  of  every  nerve  that  vibrated  in  her  frame* 
If  there  was  a  man  who  had  been  turned  from  a  life  of  blood 
by  some  strange  interference  which  filled  him  with  remorse 
whose  cravings  could  never  be  satisfied,  she  made  use  of 
his  conversion  as  the  means  of  temporal  advancement.  If 
such  a  man  chanced  to  be  possessed  of  qualities  calcu- 
lated to  attach  to  him  a  band  of  disciples  who  would  chime 
in  with  his  tone  and  ring  its  changes,  she  exalted  him 
to  the  merit  of  a  confessor,  and  cast  her  holy  blessings  over 
the  new  band  as  they  levelled  hill  with  valley  to  prepare  her 
path.  What  could  have  been  more  wise  than  the  establish- 
ment of  monasteries,  where  women  of  noble  birth  and  spirit 
could  exert  theit  influence  which  the  customs  of  society  might 
otherwise  have  diverted  ?  They  placed  their  hands  on  the 
oar  and,  with  a  vigor  which  often  outstripped  that  of  their 
more  powerful  companions,  compelled  the  boat  over  rocks 
and  through  narrows.  The  protestants,  as  they  plumed 
themselves  at  the  commencement  on  their  opposition  to 
monastic  establishments,  were  barred  from  the  use  of  such 
assistance  except  in  its  feeblest  form.  We  have  alluded 
already  so  fiilly  to  the  extraordinary  support  that  was  given 
to  the  hierarchy  by  the  Jesuits,  that  at  present  they  can  only 
be  menticmed  as  an  illustration  of  the  benefit  which  the 
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church  received  from  its  monastic  foundations.  Had  Loyola 
been  bred  a  protestant,  he  might  have  started  a  sect ;  but  it 
would  have  been  for  a  sect  alone  that  he  would  have  labored, 
and  not  for  the  church  in  general.  His  extravagances  would 
have  been  too  great  to  have  admitted  of  an  active  commun- 
ion with  any  of  the  reformed  beliefs,  and  the  influence  which 
celibacy  and  confession  gave  him  he  could  never  have 
wielded.  Who  can  tell  what  martyrs  and  saints  might  not 
have  been  developed  among  the  anabaptists,  if  they  had 
bestowed  their  vigor  in  the  formation  of  an  eleemosynary 
society  ?  As  it  was,  the  protestant  strength  was  wasted  in 
domestic  feuds  or  in  the  erection  of  new  persuasions,  whilst 
their  cause  itself  was  suflFering  from  enervation. 

It  is,  however,  on  the  superficial  reform  which  took 
place  in  the  church  of  Rome  herself  that  the  chief  cause 
may  be  rested  of  the  check  which  was  given  to  the  progress 
of  the  reformed  faith.  It  was  not  until  the  Lutheran  doctrines 
had  acquired  a  head- way  that  they  attracted  the  active  oppo- 
sition of  the  papzd  court  Admirably  constituted  as  was 
the  church  for  tne  enforcement  of  its  unity,  its  powers  of 
ecclesiastical  supervision  had  become  numb  from  the  long 
suspension  they  had  suffered.  The  pope  was  more  accus- 
tomed to  direct  the  balance  of  nations  than  to  interfere  in  the 
niceties  of  faith.  Who  is  there  that  can  look  back  without 
regret  to  the  period  that  preceded  the  reformation  —  to  the 
period  when,  after  the  night  that  had  so  long  hung  over  Europe, 
some  rays  of  dawn  were  appearing — when  he  sees  that 
one  after  another  the  prelates  that  filled  the  arch-episcopal 
chair  left  names  laden  with  the  most  fearful  stains,  and 
dominions  stamped  with  the  grossest  crimes  which  ambition 
could  devise  for  their  acquisition  ?  Each  town,  or  each  pro- 
vince, that  was  added  to  the  papal  dominions,  bore  on  its 
face  the  marks  of  the  bloody  clutcn  that  tore  it  from  its  lawful 
prince.  Romagna,  the  most  lovely  plain  in  Italy,  was  at 
one  time  the  stage  of  the  outrages  of  rival  tribes  of  banditti, 
whose  incursions  were  fomented  by  rival  pontiffs.  The  Vati- 
can was  engaged  in  a  continual  carnival  of  crime.  Each 
pope  found  nis  family  hovering  around  him  as  he  mounted 
the  throne ;  and  as  legitimately  ne  could  lend  them  no  sup- 
port, his  attention  was  directed  during  his  life-time  to 
glutting  them  with  the  spoils  which  he  wrung  firom  Christen- 
dom. Rome  became  a  city  of  oflSce-holders.  The  popes 
foimd  that  the  only  way  to  reward  their  adherents  was  to 
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create  for  them  oflBces  whose  emoluments  were  to  be  derived 
from  the  fees  which  were  paid  for  the  administration  of  the 
most  solemn  sacraments ;  and  it  is  said  that  at  one  time  the 
blue-book  exceeded  the  catalogue  of  the  library  of  the  Vati- 
can. An  orator  in  the  council  of  Basel,  who  is  quoted  in 
the  book  before  us,  advocated,  in  conformity  with  the  views 
of  the  council,  the  extension  of  the  temporal  sovereignty  of 
the  pope,  and  concluded  with  remarking,  as  we  think  rather 
ludicrously,  that  it  was  fitting  that  the  holy  father  should 
have  descendants  who  should  defend  him  against  the 
encroachments  of  his  children  in  the  faith.  We  believe  that 
the  system  of  cehbacy,  enforced  as  it  was,  and  violated  as  it 
was,  in  the  middle  ages,  was  the  cause  of  half  the  corruplioa 
and  all  the  disgrace  which  accrued  to  Christendom  before 
the  reformation.  The  pope,  who  carried  into  oflSce  a  family 
of  children,  bom  either  before  or  alter  his  vows  bound  him 
to  celibacy,  found  himself  obliged  to  prostitute  his  sacred 
station  to  their  support.  His  office  and  its  emoluments 
could  not  descend.  His  acquired  estate  must  on  his  death 
escheat.  Over  all  Europe  he  looked  for  tribute,  and  Italy 
he  fomented  into  domestic  war  in  order  to  snatch  in  the  tur- 
moil a  patrimony  for  his  descendants.  Where  could  a 
stronger  picture  be  given  of  the  misery  of  the  system,  than 
when  Alexander  VI.,  having  given  all  he  possessed,  bis 
name,  his  treasure,  his  conscience,  to  his  son,,  found  himself 
driven  to  the  wall  of  his  episcopal  palace  and  dogged  by  the 
assassin  when  the  son  asked  for  more?  Caesar  Borgia 
murdered  the  pope's  favorite  before  his  fiice,  and  the  as- 
sembled cardinals  stood  by  in  silence  while  the  blood  stained 
the  flannel  pontificals  of  their  chief.  The  snow-white  fleece 
became  scarlet,  and  who  dared  to  interfere  ?  They  bad 
reached  their  appointed  time ;  and  when  the  father  sank  weaiy 
to  his  grave,  another  murder  and  another  revolution  attested 
the  weakness  of  Caesar  Borgia. 

It  was  such  a  scene  that  Luther  came  to  reform.  Old 
men  in  the  faith,  who  hoped  to  receive  its  final  sacraments, 
lifted  up  their  heads  and  blessed  him  as  he  csune.  They 
were  unable  to  believe  that  schism  would  follow.  They  only 
looked  for  purification.  Prelates  like  Contarini  and  Pole 
refused  to  enter  into  those  measures  of  persecution  which  the 
more  violent  devised.  Had  not  servants  of  the  church,  they 
might  have  reasoned,  arisen  in  the  most  orthodox  times,  who 
labored  to  reform  the  temporal  disadvantages  into  which  she 
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had  fallen  ?  All  ecclesiastical  establishments  may  at  parti- 
cular phases  become  cloffged  in  their  movementg,  or  may  be 
drawn  from  their  orbits  by  the  approach  of  some  great  dis- 
organizing influence.  Would  an  attempt  to  preserve  the 
balance  of  the  church  under  such  circumstances  be  schis- 
matic ?  May  not  those  who  remain  be  in  fact  the  schismatics, 
while  those  who  go  carry  with  them  the  faith  ?  Such  con- 
siderations may  have  passed  through  the  minds  of  the  more 
moderate  among  the  catholics,  and  induced  them  to  quell,  as 
much  as  they  could,  persecutions  which  might  feed  disagree- 
ment into  disunion.  Leo  X.  was  himself  too  much  absorbed 
in  the  fine  arts  he  was  restoring,  or  in  the  families  he  was 
pulling  down,  to  be  diverted  to  what  he  called  the  ravings  of 
a  German  monk.  But  when  the  first  impulse  of  the  reform- 
ation had  been  received  which  achieved  its  earlier  victories, 
a  far  diflferent  horizon  opened  upon  it.  The  influences  of  the 
Pleiades  were  lost  in  the  fierce  and  lowering  complexion  of 
of  the  western  sky.  Adrian  VI.  was  the  reverse  of  Leo, 
and  entered  upon  the  persecution  of  protestants  with  the 
same  avidity  his  predecessor  had  displayed  in  the  pursuit  of 
the  fine  arts.  When  was  a  league  of  greater  strength  estab- 
lished than  that  under  the  last  years  of  Charles  V.  for  the 
advancement  of  papacy  i  The  emperor  himself,  whose  genius 
controlled  for  half  a  century  the  destinies  of  Europe,  entered 
into  the  hunt  with  all  the  skill  of  experienced  royalty,  and 
boasted  that  at  one  time  he  had  crushed  the  snake  in  its  hole. 
We  do  not  pretend  to  relate  the  steps  by  which,  one  by 
one,  the  advances  of  protestantism  have  been  met ;  but  is  not 
the  spirit  of  reaction,  which  arose  fix)m  the  increased  exer- 
tions of  the  opposite  creed,  suflSciendy  explained  without 
resorting  to  the  supposition  of  the  weakness  of  the  faith  itself? 
The  right  hand  of  popery  had  been  cut  off;  but  there  sprang 
from  the  wound  tenarils  which,  like  the  arms  of  the  sepia, 
clung  more  tenaciously  to  the  countries  that  were  slipping 
firom  their  grasp.  Was  not  the  mechanism  of  the  hierarchy 
exauisitely  adapted  to  the  purposes  of  ecclesiastical  policy, 
and  did  not  by  the  rust  and  lethargy  of  the  middle  ages  its 
joints  become  relaxed  ? — and  did  they  not,  when  the  workmen 
were  replaced  at  their  posts,  acquire  firesh  polish,  and  reco- 
ver their  inherent  vigor  r  The  church  of  Rome  against  which 
Luther  fought,  possessed  but  a  fraction  of  the  strength  of  the 
church  that  fought  against  his  successors.  If  the  later  pro- 
testants lost  a  part  of  the  vantage  that  had  been  acquired 
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by  those  who  went  before  them,  it  was  because  their  enemy 
was  doubled  in  their  odds  and  not  because  their  faith  was 
weakened  in  its  power. 

We  are  satisfied  that  the  combined  operation  of  the  causes 
which  we  have  run  over  was  sufficiently  great  to  have  seri- 
ously retarded  the  pro^ss  of  a  faith  whose  advent  had 
occurred  under  far  happier  auspices  than  those  which  dawned 
upon  the  early  protestants.  They  fought  against  a  corrupted 
church  in  the  beginning ;  but  after  a  while  its  corruptions 
were  reduced  and  its  constitution  invigorated.  They  over- 
came the  pope  in  crutches ;  but  as  soon  as  he  touched  the 
earth,  he  threw  oflF  his  tawdry  robes  and  stood  before  them 
in  the  full  majesty  of  his  sacerdotal  strength.  Dominicans  and 
Franciscans,  as  they  came  home  heavy  Crom  the  slaughter,  were 
easQy  vanquished ;  but  there  came  behind  them  a  reserve 
guard,  whose  agility  and  vigor  waged  an  Indian  warfiure  against 
their  foes.  The  m-st  principle  of  the  reformed  faith  was,  as 
its  name  imported,  reformation  ;  and  when  the  most  crying 
abuses  were  removed,  she  lost  what  at  first  had  been  her 
most  successful  weapon.  We  must  remember,  also,  that  as 
soon  as  Rome  found  herself  seriously  in  danger,  she  called  to 
her  aid  the  whole  temporal  economy  of  Christendom,  and  by 
a  process  of  intrigue  the  most  artful  and  the  most  complete  in 
history  wound  herself  so  around  the  civil  governments  of 
the  day  that  their  whole  sanction  was  lent  to  her  support* 
The  protestant  cause  found  marshalled  against  it  a  force 
which,  since  the  destruction  of  the  Roman  empire,  had  never 
been  brought  to  bear  on  a  single  object.    Every  nerve  which 

J)riestcraft  could  strain,  every  weapon  which  royalty  could 
iimish,  was  brought  forward  to  the  blow ;  and  men  looked 
forward  to  the  contest  as  one  which  should  eventuate  in  the 
establishment  in  greater  perfection,  over  the  face  of  the  Eu- 
ropean continent,  of  a  spiritual  thraldom  the  most  complete 
that  wisdom  and  experience  could  devise. 

We  do  not  intend  at  present  to  enter  into  the  famous  con- 
flict that  for  thirty  years  aesolated  (Jermany.  The  watchmen 
from  the  tower  of  Wittemberg,  as  they  ^azed  on  the  gather- 
ing clouds,  thought  at  one  time  that  their  fate  was  settled. 
They  looked  to  the  everlasting  hills  whence  cometh  help, 
and  in  the  spirit  of  the  ancient  Israelites,  humbled  them- 
selves before  God  in  prayer  and  in  fasting.  The  German 
reformers,  like  the  Scottish  covenanters  at  the  first  struggle 
of  their  faith,  fought  in  the  rude  garb  of  the  peasantry 
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against  the  polished  annor  of  the  chivalry  of  Europe ;  and 
at  one  time,  as  battle  after  battle  saw  them  mowed  aown  in 
masses  by  their  adroit  adversaries,  their  preachers  were  about 
to  yield  up  the  ark  of  the  covenant  in  despair.  Who  could 
they  turn  to  for  aid  ?  The  war  had  become  a  war  of  reU- 
gion  ;  but  the  wcest  body  of  the  protestants,  who,  a  century 
ago,  had  held  me  mastery  of  Europe,  were  disabled  for  the 
field.  In  England, they  were  distracted  by  civU  war;  in 
France,  they  were  crusbed  by  the  massacres  of  the  Guises ; 
and  in  Germany,  they  had  been  beaten  to  the  dust  by  suc- 
cessive defeats.  It  was  in  Sweden  alone  that  the  faidi  was 
unsullied  by  either  oppression  or  civil  war.  It  was  from 
Sweden  that  there  ccune  forth  an  army  which,  small  as  it  was, 
approached  almost  to  the  gates  of  Rome,  and  conquered  as 
it  went,  like  those  ancient  tribes  which,  ten  centuries  before, 
bad  completed  the  ruin  of  the  western  empire.  The  same 
era  seemed  again  revolving ;  and  the  country  which  then  sent 
forth  its  warriors  to  level  to  the  dust  the  soverei^ty  of  Rome 
before  her  conversion,  recalled  them  from  their  slumber  to 
break  the  darling  hopes  of  Rome  after  her  apostacy.  Tilly 
was  defeated  at  Leipzic,  the  protestants  in  Franconia  were 
delivered  from  imperial  oppression,  Mentz  was  conquer- 
ed, and  the  standsurd  of  the  elector  of  Saxony  was  again 
planted  at  Prague.  At  last,  at  the  batde  of  Liitzen,  the 
imperial  army  under  Wallenstein  was  entirely  overthrown ; 
and  though  the  king  of  Sweden  was  slain  at  the  moment  of 
bis  victory,  he  sealed  with  hia  blood  the  final  superiority  of 
the  protestants  in  Germany. 

We  have  carried  the  history  of  the  church  on  the  continent 
to  the  period  when  it  was  rescued  from  its  perils  and  placed 
on  a  more  equal  footing  against  its  foe.  The  day  will  come, 
though  its  advent  cannot  be  fixed  by  the  finger  of  man,  when 
the  great  conflict  between  the  faith  of  the  apostles  and  the 
faith  of  the  popes  will  be  brouffht  to  a  close.  The  peace  of 
Westphalia  may  have  silenced  the  outguards  of  the  camps; 
but  it  was  too  partial  to  reconcile  the  mass  of  the  armies 
engaged.  Their  destiny  is  yet  to  be  settled.  The  era  when 
a  battle  may  decide  the  fate  of  a  nation  or  of  a  church  may 
be  gone ;  but  are  there  not  means  still  remaining  by  which 
Providence,  in  its  own  order,  shall  stamp  the  corruption  of 
the  papacy  with  its  reward  ?  The  event  may  be  deferred 
till  distant  generations  have  passed  away ;  it  maybe  deferred 
to  that  great  consummation  which  the  universal  reception  of 
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Christianity  will  afibrd ;  but  whatever  be  the  time  in  which 
it  shall  occur,  we  can  still  look  forward  to  it  with  the  certain- 
ty of  faith.      The  vast  phenomena  of  the  heavens  are  ful- 
mled  each  in  its  appointed  hour  with  as  much  tranquillity  as 
the  flowing  of  a  river  or  the  opening  of  a  bud.     There  aie 
promises  which  are  based  on  a  rock  that  can  never  fail ;  and 
of  these,  the  purification  of  the  church  is  one.     It  has  been 
long  delayed  ;  but  it  has  been  delayed  under  the  provision  of 
an  economy  which  is  itself  the  work  of  consummate  wisdom. 
The  church  might  have  at  all  stages  been  preserved  by  a 
standing  miracle  from  error  or  corruption.    But  the  church 
under  such  a  dispensation  would  have  been  the  only  author- 
ity to  which  the  disciple  would  go  ;  for,  assured  of  its  infalli- 
bility, he  would  have  neglected  to  bow  himself  before  that 
higher  Power  from  whom  the  church  itself  proceeded.     God 
has  been  pleased — it  is  not  for  us  to  inquire  wherefore,  but 
probably  for  this — to  destroy  the  validity  of  all  such  pre- 
tensions through  the  afl3ictions  which  have  been  suflerea  by 
Christianity   since  the  time  when  it  lost  the  stimulus  that 
persecution  afforded.     The  corruption  and  the  crimes  of  pa- 
pacy may  have  been  meant  to  wean  from  their  idolatry  those 
who  exalted  the  temple  above  Him  to  whom  it  was  consecra- 
ted.    We  should  bless  Grod  that,  without  the  temptations  to 
which  the  church  of   Rome  has  been  subjected,  we  have 
been  spared  her  trials ;  and  that,  while  the  waters  of  the 
stream  through  which  we  derive  our  faith  have  been  untaint- 
ed by  the  heresies  of  the  ancient  hierarchy,  its  channel  has 
been  preserved  entire  from  the  deviations  of  modem  schism. 
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Art.  VII. — 1.  First  Principles  of  Chemistry^  being  a  familiar 
iTUrodtsction  to  the  Study  of  that  Science*  For  the  use  of 
schools,  academies  and  the  lower  classes  of  colleges.  By 
James  Rbnwick,  L.L.  D.  New  York :  1840.  Harper 
and  Brothers. 

2.  Legons  sur  la  PhUosophie  Chimiquej  Professees  au  College  de 
France.  By  M.  Dumas,  recuelUes  par  M.  Bineau.  Paris  : 
1837. 

The  science  of  chemistry  has  undergone  such  rapid  and 
important  changes  within  comparatively  few  years,  that 
those  who  have  devoted  themselves  to  the  study  have  been 
compelled,  more  than  once,  entirely  to  remodel  their  views, 
and  to  use  extraordinary  diligence  in  keeping  up  with  the 
discoveries  of  their  contemporaries.  Sucn  l^ing  the  diflS- 
culties  in  the  path  of  the  adept,  it  is  easy  to  conceive  of  the 
disadvantages  under  which  those  have  labored  who  have  been 
charged  with  the  instruction  of  minds  less  matured  in  age 
and  philosophical  research.  The  claims  of  chemistry  to  a 
place  among  the  studies  intended  both  for  the  training  and 
instruction  of  youthful  minds  have  already  been  recognised. 
At  an  early  period,  the  establishment  of  a  chemical  chair 
in  most  of  our  colleges,  either  as  a  separate  professorship 
or  conjoined  to  the  kindred  department  of  natural  philosophy, 
gave  rise  to  the  necessity  of  clothing  the  elements  of  this  sci- 
ence in  a  more  popular  dress  than  previous  writers  had  employ- 
ed. Still  more  recendy,  academies  and  schools  of  the  higher 
character  have  also  included  chemistry  in  their  courses.  To 
meet  the  demand  thus  created,  several  text-books  of  various 
degrees  of  excellence  have  from  time  to  time  been  pub- 
lished. Most  of  them,  however,  have  been  originally  pre- 
pared with  reference  to  the  chemical  course  of  medical 
mstitutions,  and  have  consequently  dwelt  more  particularly 
upon  the  details  and  minutiae,  highly  necessary  indeed  in 
such  a  course,  but  not  even  alluding  to  many  of  the  descrip- 
tive and  every-day  branches  of  the  study,  without  which 
chemistry  is  a  valley  of  dry  bones  to  the  youthful  pupil. 
Others  have  aimed  at  producing  a  manual  of  reference  for 
the  more  advanced  student,  and  thus  encountered  a  difficulty 
common  in  works  on  this  subject,  —  the  production  of  a 
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volume  too  unwieldy  and  expensive  for  the  use  of  those  who, 
in  most  cases,  never  even  read  but  a  small  portion  of  its 
contents.  In  these  remarks,  we  are  far  from  undervaluing 
the  many  very  excellent  treatises  so  well  known  both  here 
and  in  England.  We  wish  merely  to  show  their  inadequacy 
to  a  particular  object. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  striking  character  of  many  pheno- 
mena, attracting  the  attention  of  the  most  ignorant,  has  led 
to  what  are  called  popular  courses  of  chemistry,  in  one,  two 
or  three  lectures,  illustrated  by  brilliant  experiments.  In 
these,  the  brilliancy  of  the  combustions  and  the  noise  of 
the  explosions  are  by  many  considered  the  grand  criteria 
of  merit.  Lectures  of  this  kind  have  given  rise  to  numerous 
treatises  of  a  character  neither  scientific  nor  even  correct. 
Between  these  extremes,  of  too  great  prolixity  and  too  much 
superficiality,  it  is  not  easy  to  point  out  the  proper  mean.  We 
regard  the  work  whose  title  stands  first  at  tne  head  of  our 
paper  as  a  most  valuable  text-book,  and  fulfilling  those  con- 
ditions which  we  have  proposed  as  necessary.  The  course 
of  Columbia  college  directs  the  study  of  chemistry  during  the 
Sophomore  year,  while  in  most  other  institutions  this  sub- 
ject is  reserved  for  the  Junior  or  even  Senior  year,  and  for  this 
reason  a  still  greater  simplicity  of  style  is  found  necessary. 

We  propose,  in  the  first  place,  to  examine  certain  features 
of  this  work  which  are  novel  and  useful  —  at  the  commence- 
ment, the  student  does  not  find  himself  disheartened  by  a 
formidable  array  of  abstract  propositions  and  theoretical  con- 
siderations, for  a  correct  understanding  of  which  a  pretty 
extensive  knowledge  of  chemical  facts  is  necessary.  The 
earlier  pages  are  devoted  to  a  succinct  exposition  of  the 
principles  of  heat,  electricity,  magnetism  and  light,  in  so  £eur 
as  they  are  absolutely  necessary  to  the  study  of  elementary 
chemistry.  Next  follows  a  description  of  the  various  applica- 
tions of  heat  in  chemical  processes,  iUustrated  by  cuts  of  some 
of  the  most  approved  of  modern  apparatus.  The  pupil,  thu» 
prepared,  enters  upon  the  consideration  of  atmospheric  air, 
after  the  study  of  the  mechanical  properties  of  which,  its 
analysis  is  introduced  and  explained.  Its  constituents  are 
then  taken  up  and  treated  of  at  length,  together  with  some  of 
their  most  important  combinations  with  each  other.  This 
method  combines  the  advantages  of  the  analytic  system,  to- 
gether with  the  benefit  of  the  most  familiar  objects  of  inves- 
tigation.   Four  elements  of  commonest  occurrence  are  thus 
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almost  imperceptibly  studied.  The  doctrines  of  definite 
proportion  and  chemical  aflSnity  are  not  yet  broached.  The 
Caicta  relating  to  them  are  simply  announced  as  they  occur  in 
their  proper  place. 

The  next  division  treats  of  the  remaining  non-metallic 
elements  or  metalloids,  together  with  their  compounds  ;  and 
in  the  description  of  the  latter,  their  composition  is  always 
numerically  considered.  At  this  stage  of  the  study,  so  many 
facts  have  already  been  brought  forward  and  explained,  that 
no  diflBculty  will  be  found  in  comprehending  the  fourth  divi- 
sion, which  embraces  the  subjects  of  chemical  affinity,  defi- 
nite proportions,  combustion,  etc.  In  fact,  the  preceding 
pages  are  so  carefully  arranged  as  to  prove  a  true  induction 
to  these  doctrines, — ^a  mode  of  proceeding  directly  the  reverse 
of  the  common  one,  which,  in  explaining  them  at  the  outset,  is 
obliged  to  pre-suppose  nearly  all  that  follows.  There  are 
many  points  in  this  part  of  the  work  which  are  peculiarly 
happy  and  likewise  original. 

Thefifth  division  is  devoted  to  the  metals.  The  sixth,  to  the 
salts.  In  this  portion  of  the  treatise  will  be  found  a  store  of 
really  useful  information,  possessing  that  grand  qualification 
so  ouen  lost  sight  of  when  the  attempt  to  impart  piactical 
information  is  made  —  exactness.  The  sixth  concludes  with 
oiganic  chemistry  and  a  neat  exposition  of  the  general  prin- 
ciples of  analysis. 

Throughout  the  work,  we  find  abundant  illustrations  of  all 
the  apparatus  employed.  The  advantages  of  this  plan  are 
great,  for  the  student  is  not  only  better  able  to  comprehend 
3ie  experiments,  but  also  provided  with  the  means  of  obtain- 
ing substitutes  for  more  costly  implements  in  his  own 
investigations.  It  is  now  well  understood  that,  however 
appropriate  or  even  necessary  for  class  illustration  the  more 
delicate  and  costly  apparatus  may  be,  for  the  purpose  of 
individual  satisfaction  a  few  cheap  articles  are  all-sufficient. 
Thus,  with  a  gun-barrel,  a  few  tobacco-pipes,  some  glass 
tubes,  vials,  wine-glasses,  and  even  fragments  of  glass, 
many  an  industrious  student  has  not  only  been  able  to  repeat 
the  experiments  of  others,  but  even  to  venture  upon  original 
research.  To  such,  this  Uttle  work  is  a  real  treasure,  and 
for  this  reason  no  more  suitable  treatise  on  chemisfry  could 
have  been  furnished  by  the  enterprising  publishers  of  the 
District  School  Library. 

HO.  XV. — ^VOL.  vui.  24 
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We  have  dwelt  upon  the  peculiarities  of  the  work,  rather 
for  the  sake  of  indicating  its  original  character,  than  for  any 
testimony  we  might  bear  to  its  value.  A  sufficient  commeo- 
dation  is  to  be  found  in  the  fact,  that  its  character  is  the  result 
of  the  valuable  experience  of  Professor  Renwick,  derived 
from  many  years  spent  in  studying  and  lecturing  upon  the 
science. 

After  the  beautiful  vindication  of  the  study  of  chemistry 
by  Sir  Humphrey  Davy,  in  his  "  Consolations  in  Travel,"  it 
would  be  considered  needless  to  enlarge  upon  that  subject 
Not  only  are  most  of  the  arts,  even  those  commonly  consid- 
ered as  mechanical,  intimately  connected  with  chemistry, 
but  most  of  our  domestic  operations  are  dependent  upon  the 
principles  of  the  same  science.  In  our  young  country,  there 
are  very  many  additional  inducements  to  this  study,  and  this 
is  abundantly  evident  from  the  immense  development  of  our 
mineral  resources  dependent  upon  recent  scientific  examina- 
tions. It  is  also  to  be  borne  in  mind  that  many  of  the  rarer 
metals,  whose  use  in  the  arts  is  only  limited  by  their  scarcity, 
are  likely  to  prove  more  abundant  in  various  parts  of  the 
United  States  than  in  other  localities,  and  thus  a  wide  field 
is  spread  before  the  youthful  chemist. 

But  whatever  may  be  the  utility  of  this  study,  there  are 
higher  and  better  reasons  for  instructing  youth  in  chemical 
science.  The  claims  of  any  branch  of  the  history  of  nature 
are  not  to  be  disregarded,  although  its  immediate  bearing 
upon  the  business  of  life  may  not  be  a  sufficient  answer  to 
the  cui  bono  of  the  captious  utilitarian.  What  lesson  can 
be  more  impressive  than  that  which  teaches  us  the  won- 
derful and  sometimes  mysterious  laws  which  display  the 
admirable  adaptation  of  all  things  to  those  ends  which  none 
but  infinite  wisdom  could  have  foreseen  ?  To  be  enabled  to 
entertain  truths  as  wonderful  and  incomprehensible  as  they 
are  real  and  incontrovertible,  is  to  be  prepared  for  the  reception 
of  those  truths  which,  though  farther  beyond  the  capacity  of 
finite  minds,  are  more  closely  related  to  their  everlasting 
welfare. 

Regarded  in  this  light,  no  study  can  be  more  appropriate 
to  the  training  of  the  youthfiil  mind  than  that  of  chemistry ; 
and  while  we  avoid  those  details  and  minutiae  which  would 
disgust  the  beginner,  we  must  present  to  him  a  real  science, 
not  a  crude  and  unconnected  recital  of  facts  and  experi- 
ments.    That  this  scientific  character,  without  the  sacrifice 
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of  simplicity,  belongs  to  the  work  before  us,  will  be  evident 
both  to  the  teacher  and  the  pupil. 

The  claims  of  the  ancients  to  scientific  knowledge  have 
often  been  discussed;  yet  the  rare  combination  of  classical 
attainments  and  scientific  knowled^  having  scarce  ever 
been  brought  to  bear  upon  the  question,  we  may  as  yet  con- 
sider its  solution  incomplete.  It  is  very  certain  that,  while 
many  have  given  to  them  an  undue  credit  for  what  we  now 
call  science,  others  have  gone  to  the  opposite  extreme  and 
grossly  misrepresented  many  of  their  opinions  which  were 
really  more  philosophical  than  we  generally  allow.  It  is 
thought  by  some  that  these  erroneous  estimates  are  derived 
rather  from  the  mistranslations  of  Aristotle  during  the  dark 
ages,  than  from  any  foundation  for  them  in  the  originaL  For 
instance,  it  is  contended  by  some  that  the  four  elements, 
fire,  air,  water,  and  earth,  were  rather  the  four  states  in 
which  matter  is  found,  — in  combustion,  in  the  form  of  gas, 
liquid,  and  solid. 

Were  we  allowed  to  hazard  a  conjecture,  we  should  say 
that  the  knowledge  of  the  ancients  embraced  a  multitude  of 
facts,  (far  greater  than  is  commonly  supposed,)  but  no  real 
arrangement  or  science,  properly  so  called.  They  drew 
from  an  immense  magazine  of  recipes,  but  they  had  no 
index  or  catalogue  to  faciUtate  their  reference. 

Of  the  infancy  of  chemistry  we  know  but  little.  Taking  its 
origin  from  the  forge,  the  apothecary,  the  i)ottery,  and  the  shops 
of  other  artisans,  it  became  obscured  in  the  hands  of  the 
alchemists,  and  did  not  emerge  until  within  comparatively 
few  years.  Its  history  furnishes  some  admirable  pas- 
sages; and  yet,  except  to  those  devoted  to  the  science  itself, 
but  little  is  known  of  many  of  the  most  remarkable  men  who 
have  ever  lived.  The  fact  that  the  profound  chemist  must 
present  the  rare  combination  of  scholar  and  workman,  would 
at  once  point  out  a  class  of  men  of  entirely  difierent  cast  of 
mind  from  mere  abstract  philosophers,  and  likely  to  afibrd  a 
host  of  amusing  and  instructive  biographies. 

We  know  of  no  writer  who  has  turned  these  advantages 
to  better  account  than  Dumas,  in  his  *<Le9ons  sur  la  Philo- 
sophic Chimique."  These  lectures  were  delivered  in  1836, 
and  with  the  profoundest  views  of  chemical  theories,  contain 
some  of  the  most  spirited  and  amusing  sketches  of  character 
that  ever  came  from  the  lively  pen  of  a  Frenchman.  Unfor- 
tunately for  the  English  reacter,  this  work  is  only  known  in 
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the  original ;  and  even  of  that,  it  would  seem  that  but  few 
copies  have  left  France. 

Did  our  limits  permit,  we  would  present  to  our  readers 
some  of  our  author's  animated  sketches  of  the  older  chemists, 
from  Roger  Bacon  and  Albertus  Magnus  to  Stahl  and 
Rouelle ;  but  we  must  content  ourselves  with  a  single  extract 
from  this  part  of  his  work,  which  gives  an  admirable  sum- 
mary of  the  views  of  the  alchemists,  and  then  pass  to  a  more 
recent  era  in  the  history  of  the  science.  The  summary  is  as 
follows : 

"  During  the  long  period  the  history  of  which  we  have  reyiew- 
ed,  fire  was  regarded  as  a  universal  agent.  Its  power  was  repre- 
sented as  unlimited.  Nothing  could  be  accomplished  without  it; 
by  its  means,  all  things  were  possible.  It  compassed  the  transmu- 
tation of  metals.  In  our  own  times,  we  have  had  an  analogous  case 
in  the  exaggerated  agency  of  electricity,  by  which  every  thing  is 

explained Well,  a  similar  exaggeration  of  the 

power  of  fire  misled  the  alchemists.  They  had  remarked  that  by 
the  aid  of  fire  minerals  were  reduced  from  the  earthy  to  the  metallic 
state.  They  imagined  that  the  earths  attained  a  sort  of  perfection, 
which  encouraged  them  to  hope  still  farther.  They  concluded  that, 
by  skilful  management,  fire  might  bring  the  common  metals  to  a 
Bttll  higher  degree  of  perfection.  Hence,  their  idea  of  the  conver- 
sion of  silver  into  gola." 

"  A  lone  series  of  experiments,  numberless  and  painful  efforts 
unattended  with  success,  and  striking  instances  of  the  sad  condition  to 
which  their  deplorable  madness  led,  were  necessary  to  convert 
them  from  notions  so  deeply  rooted.  The  alchemists,  amidst  all 
their  iUusions,  at  the  time  of  their  meridian  and  in  their  decline, 
have  always  rendered  service  to  chemistry  by  publishing,  without 
concealment  or  prevarication,  all  those  observations  which  appeared 
to  them  in-elevant  to  the  constant  object  of  their  labors.  On  the 
other  hand,  they  reserved  with  jealous  care,  and  concealed  in  a 
thousand  ways,  all  those  operations  which  had  reference  to  their 
grand  ultimatum.  But  they  reserved  nothing  else.  Strange  preju- 
dice which  led  them  to  despise  truth  and  worship  error!  Strange 
division  of  knowledge,  by  which  they  appropriated  false,  injurious 
and  dangerous  doctrines,  hiding  them  under  a  bushel,  and  scattered 
vrith  a  lavish  hand  and  without  regret  those  principles  which  were 
true  and  necessary  for  the  progress  of  humanity  !  " 

The  history  of  ancient  chemistry  finishes  with  Stahl,  who 
died  in  1734.  From  his  time,  no  new  discoveries  ofitDpor- 
tance  were  made  in  the  science  until  about  thirty  years  after, 
when  we  find  three  individuals  figuring  in  the  history  of 
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philosophy,  'whose  labors  wrought  a  complete  revolution  in  the 
science  of  chemistry.  Differing  in  every  respect,  they  had 
the  same  object  in  view  ;  but  their  success  was  sis  varied  as 
their  circumstances. 

Of  Scheele,  the  least  known  of  the  three,  we  first  proceed 
to  give  a  short  sketch.  He  was  bom  at  Slralsund,  in  Swedish 
Pomerania,  the  ninth  day  of  December,  1742.  His  parents, 
though  poor,  afforded  him  the  advantages  of  a  college  educa- 
tion, which  he  does  not  seem  to  have  turned  to  much  account. 
It  is  probable  that  his  extraordinary  modesty  prevented  him 
from  making  that  show  which  is  too  often  considered  as  the 
test  of  real  ability.  His  family  considered  him  well  situated 
with  an  apothecary  of  Gottenburg,  with  whom  he  entered  at 
the  age  of  thirteen,  and  remained  six  years  as  an  apprentice 
and  two  as  a  pupil.  A  chemical  work,  which  accident 
brought  in  his  way,  determined  the  direction  of  his  studies  ; 
and  in  obscurity,  he  completed  some  of  his  greatest  disco- 
veries. He  was  not  without  his  misfortunes  and  disappoint- 
ments. On  one  occasion,  a  fellow  apprentice,  in  a  fit  of 
spite,  mingled  a  detonating  powder  with  some  of  his  mate- 
rials, and  on  stealing  to  his  work  when  all  the  family  were 
asleep,  he  accidentally  produced  an  explosion  which  alarmed 
the  household  and  discovered  his  labors.  The  consequence 
was,  an  inciease  of  severity  on  the  part  of  his  master,  which 
operated  greatly  to  retard  his  progress. 

At  the  age  of  twenty-seven,  Scheele  went  to  Stockholm, 
already  in  possession  of  some  of  the  most  important  disco- 
veries of  the  day.  The  communication  of  these  to  the  Aca- 
demy was  not  received  with  the  attention  he  expected  and 
really  deserved.  Disgusted  with  this  attempt,  he  relinquished 
all  connection  with  the  Academy,  and  finally  removed  to 
Upsal,  where  Bergman  had  already  acquired  a  reputation, 
the  fame  of  which  had  spread  throughout  Europe.  The 
accident  which  introduced  these  philosophers  to  each  other 
is  worthy  of  being  related. 

"  Scheele  was  employed  by  an  apothecary  who  furnished  Berg- 
man with  chemical  products.  The  latter,  one  day,  having  occasion 
to  use  saltpetre,  procured  it  of  the  apothecary.  In  using  this  sub- 
stance in  an  experiment,  an  abundant  evolution  of  red  mmes  took 
place,  formed,  as  we  now  know,  by  hypo-nitrous  acid,  but  which 
Bergman  did  not  expe<it  from  the  nature  of  the  experiment.  He 
was  astonished,  and  imagined  that  the  salt  containea  some  impurity. 
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He  sent  it  back  by  one  of  his  pupils,  who  did  not  neglect  so  fine  an 
opportimity  of  insulting  the  poor  apothecary  boy  who  gave  it  to 
him.  But  Scheele,  having  heard  what  had  happened,  asked  for  the 
details  of  the  experiment,  and  immediately  gave  an  explanation. 
No  sooner  was  this  reported  to  Bergman  than  he  ran  to  Scheele, 
questioned  him,  and  found,  to  his  great  surprise  and  great  delight, 
imder  the  humble  apron  of  an  apothecary's  clerk,  a  profound  and 
accomplished  chemist — a  chemist  of  high  rank,  to  whom  were 
already  revealed  a  number  of  facts  unknown  to  himself —  a  che- 
mist who,  far  from  being  content  with  the  details  of  practise,  had 
already  developed  those  notions  of  the  composition  of  air  and  the 
theory  of  heat  which  served  as  the  basis  of  his  "  Treatise  on  Air 
and  Fire,"  in  which  he  has  surpassed  Priestley  and  sometimes 
almost  equalled  Lavoisier.'* 

The  acquaintance  thus  formed  ripened  into  the  warmest 
friendship.  Bergman  sought  to  advance  his  young  friend. 
But  the  sensitiveness  and  timidity  of  Scheele  v^rithdrew  from 
the  contact  of  the  busy  world  ;  and  not  even  the  oflfers  of  the 
king  of  Prussia  could  tempt  him  from  his  retreat.  A  far 
more  suitable  opening  appeared  to  him  in  the  small  town  of 
Keeping,  in  a  pharmacy  belonging  to  a  widow.  The  employ- 
ment and  the  quiet  of  the  retreat  pleased  him.  Besides, 
this  person  had  a  little  property,  and  he  might  aspire  to  her 
hand.  He  removed  to  Keeping,  and  established  himself  with 
the  widow ;  but  found,  on  examination,  that  the  estate  was 
encumbered  with  debts,  the  lady  worth  nothing,  and  his 
promised  leisure  exchanged  for  hard  work.  But,  like  an 
honorable  man,  he  never  hesitated — made  his  arrange- 
ments, and  set  to  work  to  pay  off  the  debts.  Out  of  six 
hundred  pounds  profit  per  year,  he  reserved  four  hundred 
for  his  own  wants,  and  devoted  the  remainder  to  chemistry. 

Scheele  would  soon  have  been  forgotten  had  it  not  been 
for  Bergman,  who  no  sooner  heard  of  any  of  his  discoveries 
than  he  hastened  to  publish  them  throughout  Europe. 
Scheele's  fame  was  thus  spread  far  and  wide,  while  he  re- 
mained almost  unknown  in  his  own  country. 

The  peculiar  character  of  the  investigations  of  Scheele  was 
derived  from  his  happy  method  of  interrogating  nature,  his 
quick  perception,  and  his  skilful  manipLdation.  With  the 
simplest  forms  of  apparatus,  for  none  otners  were  within  his 
reach,  he  discovered  many  substances,  and  so  fully  demon- 
strated their  properties  that  little  else  remained  to  be  deter- 
mined concerning  them.    In  reviewing  the  discoveries  of 
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Scheele,  we  must  bear  in  mind  that  he  was  ignorant  of  the 
various  European  languages,  except  his  vernacular  and  the 
German.  By  this  and  his  isolated  situation,  he  was  almost 
entirely  cut  ofFfrom  a  knowledge  of  the  labors  of  his  contem- 
poraries ;  and  in  fact,  we  find  that  he  re-discovered  oxygen 
a  year  after  Priestley  had  made  it  known.  The  ffiealer  merit 
consequently  is  to  be  attached  to  his  chemical  skill.  It  is 
one  tbng  to  follow  up  the  knowledge  of  the  times,  and  another 
to  carry  out  the  study  of  a  new  science  unaided ;  and  the 
latter  was'in  fact  the  position  of  Scheele. 

The  papers  of  the  Swedish  chemist  are  to  this  day 
models  of  mvestigation ;  and  the  important  results  flowing 
from  them  proved  their  value.  For  instance,  the  memoir  on 
the  oxide  of  manganese  was  the  precursor  of  his  discovery 
of  oxygen,  chlorine,  and  barjrtes.  We  likewise  owe  to  Scheele 
the  knowledge  of  the  manganesic,  arsenic,  molybdic,  lactic, 
tartaric,  amnio,  tungstic,  prussic,  citric,  gallic,  £md  fluosilicic 
acids.  Besides  these,  he  cast  new  light  upon  many  other 
substances  but  imperfectly  known  before  his  time.  Dumas 
asserts  that  not  a  single  error  can  be  detected  in  his  exami- 
nation of  the  properties  of  bodies. 

But  although  mfallible  in  facts,  in  theor)'  his  bias  for  phlo- 
giston warped  his  whole  philosophy.  It  would  be  useless 
and  invidious  to  dwell  upon  the  few  remaining  errors  of  one 
who  accomplished  so  signal  a  victory  over  the  ignorance  of 
bis  time.  Moreover,  the  situation  of  Scheele  was  such  as  to 
prevent  his  acouaintance  with  the  new  theory ;  and  most 

Erobably,  had  ne  been  a  citizen  of  Paris  instead  of  the 
umble  town  of  Keeping,  his  course  would  have  been  dif- 
ferent. Our  author,  m  endeavoring  to  elevate  his  own  coun- 
tryman, is  a  Uttle  too  much  inclinea  to  undervalue  all  others. 
In  the  midst  of  his  usefulness — his  writings  completed  — 
the  debts  of  his  predecessor  paid  —  death  suddenly  removed 
the  good  and  modest  Scheele  from  the  scene  of  his  labors. 
He  had  married  the  widow  whose  fortunes  he  had  so  nobly 
shared,  and  on  the  same  day  was  attacked  by  a  severe  ill- 
ness which  in  four  days  terminated  his  life.  According  to 
others,  he  had  for  some  time  been  aware  of  his  approaching 
dissolution,  and  hastened  to  leave  her  the  legal  mheritor  of 
his  name  and  little  property.  He  died  the  twenty-second  of 
May,  1786,  at  the  age  of  forty-four. 

The  second  of  these  contemporaries  was  Priestley,  whose 
histCNry  is  too  generally  known  to  need  repetition  in  this  place. 
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We  never  have  seen  any  account  of  his  life,  however,  in 
which  the  true  secretof  his  misfortunes,  his  errors  and  his  dis- 
coveries is  so  well  delineated  as  in  the  rapid  and  brilUant 
sketch  in  the  work  before  us. 

Priestley  was  bom  in  1733.  From  his  infancy,  his  mind 
appears  to  have  been  warped  by  strange  religious  notions  ; 
and  having  with  inconceivable  rapidity  made  himself  master 
of  the  oriental  languages,  he  prepared  for  the  pulpit.  His 
heterodox  notions,  however,  precluded  him  from  associating 
with  any  others,  and  he  finally  established  himself  as  a  sort 
of  independent  preax;her.  Mtev  a  series  of  changes  and 
removes,  he  became  acquainted  with  Franklin  by  accident 
while  in  London,  and  at  the  age  of  thirty-two,  commenced  the 
study  of  electricity.  His  researches  in  this  branch  of  science 
soon  obtained  him  a  reputation  among  learned  men,  and 
finally  the  membership  of  the  Royal  Academy. 

Soon  after  this,  his  residence  near  a  brewery  was  the 
means  of  inducing  him  to  study  the  properties  of  fixed  air 
or  carbonic  acid,  immense  quantities  or  which  were  gene- 
rated in  the  brewer's  vats.  This  study  led  him  to  perfect 
the  means  of  manipulation  with  gases,  and  to  the  invention, 
among  other  apparatus,  of  the  pneumatic  trough,  without 
which  our  knowledge  of  this  important  class  of  bodies  would 
have  remained  exceedingly  limited. 

At  this  time,  Priestley  came  very  near  sailing  with  Captain 
Cooke  upon  his  second  voyage.  The  great  commander  was 
desirous  of  employing  Priestley  as  chaplain ;  but,  fortunately 
for  himself  ana  for  science,  the  admiralty  found  that  he  was 
not  orthodox.  This  was  the  only  occasion,  says  the  lively 
Frenchman,  upon  which  his.  religious  notions  rendered  him 
any  service. 

The  career  of  Priestley  as  a  chemist  was  rendered  singu- 
larly brilliant  and  famous  by  his  discovery  of  a  number  of 
the  most  important  gases.  Previously  to  his  time,  but  two 
were  known,  carbonic  acid  or  fixed  air,  and  hydrogen  or  in- 
flammable air.  Possessed  of  the  means  of  examining  the 
gases  evolved  under  various  circumstances,  he  had  but  to 
collect  them  and  determine  their  properties  as  fast  as  his  ver- 
satile genius  could  devise  new  moaes  of  generating  them. 
His  discoveries  are  nitrogen,  the  binoxide  of  nitrogen,  am- 
monia and  muriatic  acid  (previously  only  known  in  solution), 
the  protoxide  of  nitrogen,  sulphurous  acid,  oxygen,  fluosilicic 
acid  and  carbonic  oxide.  The  important  part  which  these 
gases  play  in  chemical  action  can  give  some  idea  of  the  value 
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of  his  labors.  The  discovery  of  oxygen,  original  with  both 
Priestley  and  Scheele,  may  well  be  considered  as  the  fore- 
runner of  the  new  chemistry. 

As  to  the  rest,  Priestley  was  a  warm  supporter  of  phlogiston, 
and  adhering  to  the  doctrine  with  his  accustomed  tenacity, 
raised  his  voice  in  its  favor  even  after  his  flight  to  America. 

The  most  curious  feature  in  the  character  of  this  remarkable 
man,  is  his  constant  denial  of  all  knowledge  of  the  science 
of  chemistry,  and  his  assertion  that  his  discoveries  were  all 
the  result  of  chance,  and  the  more  easily  made  because  he 
was  no  chemist.  "  Nothing  is  more  curious  than  the  perusal 
of  his  works.  Always  disposed  to  attribute  the  merit  of  his 
discoveries  to  chance,  Priestley  affects  a  great  deal  of  humil- 
ity, but  constantly  talks  of  himself.  He  pretends  to  hold  his 
own  opinions  very  cheap,  but  never  abandons  one  of  them, 
while  he  attacks  with  severity  those  of  every  one  else.  In 
his  estimation,  facts  are  every  thing — ^he  has  the  greatest 
regard  for  them,  and  always  submits  to  them,  provided  they 
are  such  as  he  has  observed.  The  facts  of  others  appear 
to  him  doubtful  and  even  falsified.  He  alone  is  precise, 
veracious  and  logical."  After  this,  who  will  be  surprised  at 
his  errors  in  theology  or  natural  science  ? 

The  third  of  these  distinguished  contemporaries  was  the 
immortal  Lavoisier, — one  of  the  greatest  philosophers  the 
world  ever  saw.  To  do  justice  to  the  discoveries  of  the 
founders  of  modern  chemistry,  we  should  occupy  more  time 
than  our  original  purpose  would  allow.  A  simple  sketch  of 
the  nature  of  his  investigations  must  suffice. 

Lavoisier  brought  all  theories  to  one  test — the  balance; 
and  while  the  old  chemists  had  contented  themselves  with 
observing  the  forms  of  bodies,  he  first  demonstrated  that 
matter,  by  human  power  at  least,  was  indestructible,  un- 
creatable ;  that  consequently  the  mere  appearance  of  sub- 
stances Was  not  the  means  of  judging  what  alterations  had 
taken  place,  but  that  the  evidfence  aflforded  by  change  in 
weight  was  unerring.  Moreover,  he  disproved  the  phlogistic 
theory,  demonstrated  the  composition  of  air  and  water, 
metallic  oxides  and  acids.  The  generalization  of  these 
facts  was  the  basis  of  systematic  chemistry ;  and,  although 
not  perfect,  and  in  some  respects  too  hsisty,  has  yet  fur- 
nished a  language  to  the  science  upon  which  aU  farther 
experience  can  be  grafted,  without  doing  violence  to  the 
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firmly-rooted  principles,  which  may  well  be  considered  as 
immutable. 

Without  following  our  author,  whose  pride  as  a  French- 
man and  zeal  as  a  chemist  led  him  into  an  elaborate  expo- 
sition of  this  important  revolution  in  the  science,  we  must 
hasten  to  notice  the  mournful  and  violent  end  of  this  great 
and  good  man.  Lavoisier  was  a  farmer  general  —  the  whole 
class  was  condemned  upon  a  most  trivial  and  ridiculous  com- 
plaint—  arrests  were  made — the  chemist,  whose  faithful 
and  conscientious  discharge  of  his  duties  was  only  equalled 
by  his  ardor  in  the  cause  of  science,  no  sooner  saw  his  col- 
leagues in  difficulty  than  he  surrendered  himself  and  suf- 
fered with  them.  The  applications  in  his  favor,  based  upon 
the  services  rendered  to  France  and  to  the  world,  were 
treated  with  bitter  contempt. 

Dumas  denies  that  he  solicited  a  reprieve  until  a  certain 
experiment  upon  which  he  was  engaged  could  he  com- 
pleted. He  also  disproves  the  absurd  story  of  a  deputation 
sent  to  crown  Lavoisier  in  prison  the  day  before  his  death, 
properly  pronouncing  such  a  proceeding  as  a  miserable  farce, 
which  would  have  been  as  ill-timed  as  it  proves  to  be 
untrue. 

The  lively  sketches  of  character  which  occupy  the  earlier 
portion  of  the  work  before  us,  are  succeeded  by  a  summaiy 
of  the  opinions  of  other  chemists,  and  a  clear  exposition  of 
the  theoretical  investigations  of  the  author,  into  which  he 
carries  the  reader  with  as  much  ease  as  if  he  but  introduced 
a  new  memoir  of  one  of  the  alchemists.  It  would  be  impos- 
sible to  give  an  idea  of  these  peculiar  views,  without  enter- 
ing into  particulars  foreign  to  our  present  purpose  and  occu- 
pying more  time  than  the  most  patient  reader  would  bestow. 

The  recent  discoveries  in  organic  chemistry,  by  which 
Dumas  has  obtained  his  reputauon,  as  one  of  the  most  dis- 
tinguished philosophers  of  the  day,  have  thrown  new  light 
upon  the  whole  science.  The  bare  enumeration  of  these 
discoveries  would  occupy  a  goodly  volume,  independent  of 
any  discussion  of  their  theory.  Such  subjects  can  scarcely 
be  made  intelligible  in  any  abstract  however  carefully  pre- 
pared, and  being  of  but  little  interest  to  any  but  chemists, 
we  must  conclude  by  recommending  such  of  our  readers  as 
are  attached  to  the  pursuit  of  this  delightful  science  to  the 
perusal  of  the  work  itself. 
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Abt.  Vm. — The  right  of  the  United  States  of  America  to  the 
Northeastern  Boundary  claimed  by  them.  Principally  ex- 
tracted from  the  statements  laid  before  the  King  of  the 
Netherlands,  and  revised  by  Albert  Gallatin,  with  an 
Appendix  and  eight  maps.     New  York :  1840. 

At  the  present  period  of  the  world,  when  all  Christendom 
has  enjoyed,  with  unimportant  exceptions,  a  continuous 
peace  of  a  quarter  of  a  century,  and  when  those  principles 
of  Political  Economy,  which  teach  that  every  nation  is  bene- 
fited by  the  prosperity  of  every  other  with  which  it  maintains 
commercial  relations,  are  recognised  as  a  rule  of  conduct, 
it  is  not  for  a  moment  to  be  tolerated  that  the  tranquillity  of 
the  world  should  be  disturbed  by  those  unessential  matters 
which  in  by-gone  times  might  have  been  deemed  legitimate 
grounds  for  engaging  in  long  and  bloody  wars.  Among  the 
subjects,  however,  with  reference  to  which  a  proud  and  inde- 
pendent people  may  well  be  sensitive,  we  cannot  but  regard 
every  attempt  to  encroach  on  their  territorial  domain.  While 
we  would  repudiate  any  suggestion  to  infringe  on  the  just 
rights  of  our  neighbors,  we  feel  bound  to  leave  no  means  un- 
tned  to  transmit  unimpaired  to  our  posteri^  the  inheritance 
that  we  have  derived  from  our  ancestors.  The  title-deeds  of 
our  national  patrimony  cannot,  therefore,  be  an  uninteresting 
topic  to  any  who  justly  appreciate  the  distinction  of  Ameri- 
can citizens ;  while  ignorance  of  them  in  persons  in  high  pub- 
lic trusts  may  lead  to  the  most  disastrous  results,  as  we  shall 
see  in  the  sequel  that  on  occasions  not  very  remote  it  was 
but  too  likely  to  have  done.  Regarding  a  plain  narrative 
of  fects,  provided  it  can  obtain  access  to  the  attention  of 
those  enlightened  ministers  to  whom  the  determination  of  the 
controversy,  on  the  part  of  Her  Britannic  Majesty,  appropri- 
ately belongs,  as  alone  sufficient  to  avert  the  calamity  of  a 
hostile  collision,  already  more  than  once  menaced,  with  that 
power  with  which  of  £dl  others  we  are  most  intimately  con- 
nected, and  to  lead  to  a  final  settlement  of  the  points  at  issue, 
the  country  cannot  too  highly  appreciate  their  obligations  to 
the  venerable  diplomatist  who,  in  opposing  unanswerable 
demonstration  to  the  random  conjectures  and  falsified  facts 
of  that  amphibious  being,  the  soiriisant  United  States  Geolo- 
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gist-British  Commissioner,*  has  given,  in  the  most  emphatic 
manner,  the  sanction  of  his  authority  in  every  form  to  the 
right  of  the  United  States  to  the  boundary  on  their  north- 
eastern frontier  as  claimed  bv  them. 

In  looking  through  our  public  annals,  we  shall  find  that  no 
small  portion  of  our  negotiations  with  foreign  powers  have 
had  reference  to  our  territorial  boundaries.  Besides  the 
questions  growing  out  of  the  partition  of  the  empire  between 
us  and  our  transatlantic  brethren  when  the  United  States 
separated  from  Great  Britain,  (more  than  one  of  which,  after 
being  submitted  to  commissions  established  under  the  treaty 
of  Ghent,  is  stiU  unsettled,)  we  have  had  discussions  with  that 
power  as  to  the  limits  of  our  subsequent  acquisitions.  With 
Spain,  before  the  treaty  of  Louisiana,  as  well  as  with  her  and 
the  new  states  of  Mexico  and  Texas  since  the  occurrence  of 
that  event,  which  has  so  materially  augmented  our  territorial 
claims,  our  diplomacy  has  been  frequently  brought  into  ac- 
tion. We  have  been  obliged  to  investigate  the  subject  of 
boundaries  with  the  Russian  autocrat,  and  our  statute-book 
contains  a  convention  of  delimitation  with  a  power  the  sup- 

Eosed  distance  of  whose  dominions,  a  few  years  since,  would 
ave  precluded  the  idea  of  any  possible  contact. 
Nor  is  it  at  all  surprising  that  doubts  as  to  limits  should 
exist,  when  we  take  into  consideration  the  origin  of  the  Eu- 
ropean estabhshments  in  America,  not  only  the  very  conflict- 
ing pretensions  of  different  powers,  founded  on  occupation, 
priority  of  discovery,  and  treaty  stipulations,  but  the  inaccu- 
rate definition  of  boundaries  in  grants,  emanating  even  from 
the  same  sovereign,  as  to  territory  wholly  or  in  a  great  de- 
gree unexplored.  At  the  epoch  of  the  revolution,  the  limited 
population  of  the  colonies  was  principally  confined  to  the 
seaboard.  With  the  exception  of  the  line  between  the  pro- 
vinces of  New  York  and  Quebec,  along  the  45th  degree  of 
north  latitude,  from  the  Connecticut  to  the  St.  Lawrence, 
and  which  it  is  contended  was  by  the  treaty  of  Ghent  sub- 
jected to  a  new  survey,  no  portion  of  the  exterior  limits  of  the 
colonies  recognised  as  the  United  States  of  America  by  the 
treaty  of  1783  had  been  practically  marked  out.     In  one 

♦  It  is  understood  that  Mr.  Featherstonhaughj  the  author  of  the  late  r«port  pre- 
sented to  the  British  Parliament,  who  is  an  Englishman  by  birth,  but  for  30  years 
a  resident,  if  not  a  citizen,  of  this  country,  passed  direct  from  the  senrice  of  the 
United  States,  by  whom  he  had  been  employed  in  making  some  explorations  in 
our  western  territories,  under  the  direction  of  the  War  Department,  to  that  of 
Great  Britain. 
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part,  indeed,  of  the  boundaxiesi  (to  wit,  that  which  was  to  ex- 
tend from  the  northwesternmost  point  of  the  Lake  of  the 
Woods  due  west  to  the  Mississippi,^  a  line  impracticable  in 
its  execution,  the  source  of  the  river  being  south  of  the  above- 
mentioned  point,  was  prescribed. 

It  is  not,  however,  intended  to  treat  the  subject  of  the 
boundaries  of  the  United  States  generally,  or  even  those  be- 
tween us  and  Great  Britain,  which  latter  would  in  them- 
selves occupy  more  space  than  an  article  of  this  nature  could 
command.  Our  object  is,  with  the  aid  of  such  documents 
as  we  have  had  within  our  reach,  to  give  a  succinct  account 
of  what  has  already  been  done,  or  been  proposed  to  be  done, 
with  reference  to  the  line  between  that  portion  of  the  old  colo- 
ny of  Massachusetts  Bay  which  is  now  the  state  of  Maine 
and  the  contiguous  British  provinces.  And  before  conclud- 
ing, we  shall  endeavor  to  notice  the  several  temporary  ar- 
rangements attempted  to  be  made  to  prevent  those  collisions, 
almost  unavoidable,  when  population  begins  to  extend  itself 
over  a  territory  the  boundaries  of  which  are  disputed. 

The  first  embarrassments  arose  precisely  in  tnat  part  of  the 
boundary  where  we  should  have  supposed  that  the  line  intend- 
ed by  the  plenipotentiaries  of  1783  would  have  been  fully  un- 
derstood, as  well  on  account  of  the  actual  settlement  there 
made,  at  least  to  some  extent,  before  the  revolution  as  of 
the  attempts  at  colonial  demarcation  between  England  and 
France,  when  the  latter  power  contended  for  the  possession 
of  this  continent,  and  of  the  subsequent  discussions  in  rela- 
tion thereto  between  Massachusetts  and  the  British  crown. 

The  commencement  of  the  eastern  boundary  of  the  United 
States,  by  the  treaty  of  peace,  is  "  a  line  to  be  drawn  along 
the  middle  of  the  St.  Croix,  from  its  mouth  in  the  Bay  of 
Fundy  to  its  source."  The  article  concludes  by  "  conopre- 
hending  all  islands  within  two  leagues  of  any  part  of^the 
shores  of  the  United  States,  and  lying  between  lines  to  be 
drawn  due  east  from  the  points  where  the  boundaries  be- 
tween Nova  Scotia,  on  the  one  part,  and  East  Florida,  on  the 
other,  shall  respectively  touch  tne  Bay  of  Fundy  and  the  At- 
lantic Ocean,  excepting  such  islands  as  now  are,  or  heretofore 
have  been,  within  the  limits  of  the  said  province  of  Nova 
Scotia." 

So  early  as  1784,  complaints  were  made  to  the  old  Con- 
gress of  encroachments  hsLvins  been  commenced  on  our  east- 
em  borders.    Not  only  was  there  a  question,  under  the  last 
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clause  of  tfae  article  above  cited,  as  to  Grand  Menan  and 
the  islands  in  Passamaquoddy  Bay,  but  while  the  United 
States  claimed  to  the  Magaguadawic,  as  corresponding  to  the 
St.  Croix  on  Mitchell's  map  (the  one  used  by  the  framers 
of  the  treaty),  the  provincial  authorities  carried  the  line  west 
to  the  Schoodiac,  the  westernmost  source  of  which  was  un- 
derstood to  be  one  hundred  miles  west  of  the  source  of  the 
river  considered  by  the  Americans  the  true  St  Croix,  and 
which  was  testified  to  be  such  by  Mr.  Jay  and  Mr.  Adams, 
two  of  the  plenipotentiaries  who  had  signed  the  treaty.  In 
the  intervening  space  between  the  Schoodiac  and*  the  Maga- 
guadawic, large  settlements  of  refugees  from  the  states  bad 
planted  themselves,  and  by  them  the  town  of  St  Andrews 
had  been  built  immediately  after  the  revolutionary  war.  It 
would  seem,  from  the  testimony  of  the  Indians,  that  all  three 
of  the  rivers,  the  Coopstook*  as  well  as  the  other  two 
in  Passamaquoddy  Bay,  had  at  different  times  been  dis- 
tinguished as  the  St  Croix.  This  arose  from  the  fact  that 
the  French,  most  of  whose  discoveries  in  this  country  were 
made  under  the  auspices  of  the  Jesuits,  were  in  the  habit  of 
setting  up  a  cross  at  the  mouth  of  the  several  rivers  which 
they  visited. 

On  the  application,  however,  of  Massachusetts,  while  in- 
structions were  sent  in  1785  to  our  minister  in  London  to 
propose  a  reference  of  the  subject  of  the  disputed  boundary 
to  a  joint  commission,  measures  were  likewise  taken  to  garri- 
son the  exposed  places  in  our  possession,  and  to  appeal  to 
France  for  her  interposition,  under  the  guaranty  in  the  treaty 
of  1778.  There  being  no  satisfactory  result  from  these  pro- 
ceedings, the  matter  was  in  1790  brought  before  Congress, 
under  the  present  constitution. 

President  Washington  suggested  anew  a  reference  to  a  com- 
mission, as  being  the  most  eligible  mode  of  settUngthe  dispute. 
This  course  was  finally  adopted  by  the  treaty  of  1794,  the 
fifth  article  of  which  provides  for  the  appointment  of  three 
commissioners,  one  to  be  named  by  each  party  and  the  third 
to  be  selected  by  the  other  two,  to  identify  the  river  St  Croix 
designated  in  the  treaty  of  peace.  The  choice  of  the  arbiter 
fell  to  the  United  States,  and  resulted  in  the  selection  of  the 

♦  The  Coopstook  is  a  small  salt-water  inlet,  lying  at  the  westerly  extremity  of 
the  bay,  but  was  assumed  in  1765  to  be  the  St.  Croix;  and  Governor  Barnard,  of 
Massachusetts,  obtained  from  the  ^vernor  of  Nova  Scotia  a  grant  of  100,000 
acres,  inoluding  Moose  Island,  for  mmself  and  his  associates. 
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late  Egbert  Benson,  of  New  York.*  Notwithstanding  the  tes- 
timony of  Mr.  Jay  and  Mr.  Adams,  to  which  we  have  adverted, 
as  well  as  the  declaration  of  Dr.  Franklin,  the  commissioners 
decided  in  1798  in  favor  of  the  Schoodiac,  which  was  sup- 
posed to  be  the  provincial  boundary,  as  well  as  the  boundary 
of  the  grant  to  Sir  William  Alexander.  The  ground  of  the 
decision  was,  it  is  understood,  the  position  of  the  island 
of  St.  Croix,  as  described  by  the  early  French  writers,  oppo- 

£>site  the  mouth  of  the  river,  where  the  first  settlements  unaer 
e  Monts  were  made  and  the  cross  erected.  The  umpire 
would  have  fixed  the  source  of  the  St.  Croix  at  the  point  Q, 
on  the  accompanying  map,  the  outlet  of  the  lowest  of  the 
Schoodiac  lakes,  which  he  deemed  emphatically  the  source  of 
the  river,  and  which  had  been  substituted,  in  the  boundary 
of  the  province  and  in  that  of  the  United  States,  for  the  most 
western  source,  as  provided  for  in  the  grant  of  Sir  William 
Alexander,  had  not  the  agents  of  the  two  countries,  with  the 
approbation  of  the  British  minister  to  the  United  States,  united 
in  an  application  to  have  the  Chiputnaticook,  the  most 
northern  branch,  selected. 

A  conventional  arrangement,  in  1798,  between  the  two 
governments,  authorized  the  commissioners,  under  the  treaty 
of  1794,  to  erect  a  monument  at  the  source  of  the  St.  Croix, 
instead  of  particularizing  the  place  by  its  latitude  and  longi- 
tude. The  boundarylinewasnotcontinuedfrom  Joe'sPoint,  at 
the  mouth  of  the  St.  Croix,  through  the  channels  of  the  islands 
as  desired  by  the  American  agent,  and  a  question  immediately 
arose  as  to  which  power  these  islands  belonged,  from  the  un- 
certainty if  the  Bay  of  Passamaquoddy  was  to  be  regarded  as 
apart  of  the  Bay  of  Fundy  or  not. 

So  far,  the  discussions  as  to  the  boundary  of  Maine  had 
been  confined  to  the  eastern  frontier  and  to  the  neighborhood 
of  the  seaboard.  No  measures  had  been  taken  on  behalf  of 
the  government  of  the  United  States  or  of  Great  Britain  to 
extend  practically  the  hne  north  from  the  source  of  the  St. 
Croix,  or  to  trace  the  northern  limits  of  Maine.  In  1801, 
Mr.  Rufus  King,  the  then  minister  at  London,  was  instructed 
by  Mr.  Madison  to  adjust  by  treaty  all  the  unsettled  bound- 
aries between  the  two  countries.  He  was  specially  advised 
that  the  essential  objects  as  to  the  islands  to  be  secured 
were,  "  the  jurisdiction  of  Moose  Island,  and  the  common 

*The  American  commissioner  was  DaTid  Howell;  the  British,  Thomas 
Barclay. 
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navigation  of  the  bay  and  of  the  channels  leading  towards 
the  sea,  between  Deer  Island  and  the  Island  of  Campobello." 
He  accordingly  concluded  the  convention  of  twelfth  of  May, 
1803,  with  Lord  Hawkesbury,  which,  after  settling  the 
boundary  between  the  mouth  of  the  St.  Croix  and  the  Bay  of 
Fundy,  and  appropriating  the  islands  which  had  been  a  sub- 
ject of  dispute  to  the  respective  powers,  provided  for  the 
appointment  of  a  joint  commission,  to  be  formed  in  the  same 
manner  as  the  one  under  the  treaty  of  1794,  of  which  we 
have  heretofore  spoken.  This  commission  was  first "  to  ascer- 
tain and  determine  the  northwest  angle  of  Nova  Scotia, 
pursuant  to  the  provisions  of  the  treaty  of  peace ;  and  like- 
wise to  cause  the  boundary  line  between  the  source  of  the 
river  St.  Croix,  as  the  same  had  been  determined  by  the 
commissioners  appointed  for  that  purpose,  and  the  northwest 
angle  of  Nova  Scotia,  to  be  run  ana  marked  according  to 
the  provisions  of  the  treaty  aforesaid."  The  same  commis- 
sioners were  also  authorized,  after  they  had  executed  the 
duties  above  assigned  to  them,  "  to  ascertain  and  determine 
the  northwestemmost  head  of  Connecticut  River,  according 
to  the  provisions  of  the  aforesaid  treaty  of  peace ;  and  like- 
wise to  cause  the  boundary  line,  described  m  the  said  treaty 
of  peace,  between  the  northwest  angle  of  Nova  Scotia  and 
the  said  northwestemmost  head  of  Connecticut  River,  to  be 
run  and  marked  pursuant  to  the  provisions  of  the  said  treaty.'* 
The  hne  from  the  source  of  the  St.  Croix  to  the  northwest 
angle  of  Nova  Scotia  is  a  line  "  directly  north  "  to  the  high- 
lands, which  had  been  previously  defined  in  the  treaty,  in 
laying  down  the  line  from  the  northwest  angle  of  Nova  Scotia 
to  the  northwestemmost  head  of  Connecticut  River^  to  be 
"  the  highlands  which  divide  the  rivers  that  empty  them- 
selves into  the  River  St.  Lawrence  from  those  which  fall 
into  the  Atlantic  Ocean." 

The  convention  of  1803  was  not  ratified,  not,  however,  ow- 
ing to  any  thing  connected  with  the  provisions  to  which  we  have 
referred,  but  to  the  expunging,  by  the  senate  of  the  United 
States,  of  the  fifth  article  relative  to  the  boundary  line  beyond 
the  Lake  of  the  Woods.  As  it  was  signed  a  few  days  sub- 
sequent to  our  treaty  for  the  purchase  of  Louisiana,  it  was 
feared  that  if  the  proposed  article  respecting  die  boundary 
from  the  Lake  of  the  Woods  to  the  Mississippi  wsis  retainedf, 
it  might  affect  our  claims  founded  on  that  acquisition.  It  is, 
however,  important  to  allude  to  this  negotiation  in  a  historical 
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sammary ;  as  the  instructions  under  which  it  was  conducted, 
for  the  first  time,  bring  up  oflScially  a  point  growing  out  of  a 
misapprehension  of  the  treaty  of  peace,  and  which,  as  we  are 
in  the  habit  of  throwing  open  our  diplomatic  papers  to  all  the 
world,  has  been  seized  upon  by  our  adversaries  as  one  of 
the  main  arguments  by  which  to  resist  our  just  reclamations. 
An  analogous  discussion  between  the  provinces  of  Lower 
Canada  and  New  Brunswick,  succeeding  to  the  respective 
rights  of  Quebec  and  Nova  Scotia,  occurred  as  early  as 
1787.  The  highlands  of  their  boundary  are  a  continuation 
of  the  same  chain  which  divides  Maine  from  Lower  Canada^ 
and  the  surveyor  of  the  latter  province,  in  order  to  extend  his 
line  as  far  south  as  possible,  instead  of  looking  to  the  mean- 
ing of  the  term,  as  dividing  rivers  flowing  in  opposite  direc-* 
tions,  given  in  the  public  acts  establishing  the  provinces, 
defined  **  highlands "  to  be  "  a  country  extremely  moun-' 
tainous."  This  notion,  which  seems  to  have  been  first 
adduced  by  the  Canadian  surveyor,  though  it  forms  so 
important  a  topic  in  all  the  recent  British  arguments,  likewise 
took  possession  of  the  mind  of  our  agent  under  the  fifth  article 
of  Jay's  treaty,  (Mr.  Sullivan,)  who  induced  Mr.  Madison,  in 
his  published  letter  of  the  third  of  June,  1802,  to  Mr. 
King,  to  countenance  the  idea  that  land  of  an  actually 
great  elevation,  or  of  a  mountainous  character,  was 
necessary  to  fulfil  the  strict  requirements  of  the  treaty  of 
peace  in  relation  to  the  line  along  the  highlands.  He  did 
not,  however,  make  the  mistake  of  looking  for  the  "  high-' 
lands"  elsewhere  than  where  the  treaty  had  prescribed. 
After  stating,  to  use  his  words,  that  "  in  fixing  the  point 
at  which  the  line  is  to  terminate,  and  which  is  referred  to  as 
the  northwest  angle  of  Nova  Scotia,  the  diflSculty  arises 
firom  a  reference  in  the  treaty  of  1783  •  to  the  highlands,' 
which  is  now  found  have  no  definite  existence,'^  he  pro- 
poses that  the  point  to  be  substituted  by  the  commissioners 
to  the  description  of  the  northwest  angle  of  Nova  Scotia  in  the 
treaty  shall  have  "  due  regard  to  the  general  idea  that  the 
line  ought  to  terminate  on  the  elevated  ground  dividing  the 
rivers  falling  into  the  Atlantic  from  those  emptying  them- 
selves into  the  St.  Lawrence." 

The  error  here  alluded  to  as  to  the  meaning  of  highlands, 
does  not  seem  to  have  affected  the  terms  of  the  proposed 
convention  ;  though  we  find  Mr.  Gore,  in  the  absence  of  Mr. 
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King,  (September,  1802,^  saying  to  Lord  Hawkesbury  that, 
"  in  tracing  and  establishing  the  boundary  between  the  United 
States  and  Great  Britsdn,  there  may  be  some  question  as  to 
what  are  the  highlands  intended  by  the  treaty  of  peace." 

The  subject  of  the  eastern  and  northeastern  boundaries 
was  resumed  in  London  in  1806,  in  the  discussions  carried 
on  by  Messrs.  Monroe  and  Pinkney  for  the  United  States, 
and  Lords  Holland  and  Auckland  on  the  part  of  Great  Britain.. 
Attempts  had,  indeed,  been  previously  made,  through  our 
resident  minister,  in  1804,  to  ootain  an  exchange  of  the  rati- 
fications of  Mr.  King's  treaty,  with  the  exceptions  proposed 
by  us,  or,  at  least,  with  such  an  explanatory  clause  as  would 
reserve  to  us  any  rights  that  might  have  accrued  from  ihe 
Louisiana  transaction ;  but  these  negotiations  were  without 
effect.  The  prqfet  of  a  convention  to  carry  out  the  views 
of  Mr.  King's  treaty,  was  prepared  in  the  form  of  additional 
and  explanatory  articles  to  the  treaty  of  31st  December, 
1806.  The  difficulty  as  to  the  boundary  at  the  west  w£is  arran- 
ged by  adopting  the  forty-ninth  degree  of  latitude  as  the  line  of 
delimitation  from  the  Lake  of  the  Woods  as  far  as  the  Stony 
Mountains,  and  reserving  to  each  party  all  its  rights  to  the 
westward  thereof.  The  line  along  the  forty-ninth  degree,  as 
stated  in  the  instructions  of  Mr.  Madison,  corresponded  with 
the  boundaries  between  the  British  and  French  possessions, 
as  understood  to  be  fixed  by  the  commissioners  under  the 
treaty  of  Utrecht.  In  other  respects,  the  new  articles  agreed 
with  the  proposed  convention  in  all  essential  matters,  the 
American  plenipotentiaries  having  found  it  impracticable  to  re- 
fer to  a  commission  the  question  of  tide  with  regard  to  the  island 
of  Grand  Menan,  which  was  then  earnestly  contended  for 
by  the  United  States.  But,  as  the  treaty  of  the  31st  Decem- 
ber, 1806,  was  rejected  by  the  president  without  ever  being 
submitted  to  the  Senate,  in  consequence  of  its  containing  no 
provisions  in  relation  to  impressment  or  for  indemnity  for 
spoliations  on  our  commerce,  the  arrangements  respecting 
boundaries  were  never  brought  to  a  conclusion. 

The  angry  feelings  Rowing  out  of  the  infrinffements  on  our 
neutral  rights,  and  which  prevailed  for  several  years  prior  to 
the  war  of  1812,  prevented  any  diplomatic  efforts  being  made 
in  matters  not  immediately  connected  with  complaints  of  a 
crying  nature.  'It  was  not  till  the  negotiations  at  Ghent  that 
the  fixing  of  the  points  indicated  by  the  treaty  of  peace,  and 
marking  out  the  boundaries  of  the  United  States  and  the 
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British  possessions,  were  again  resumed ;  and  in  the  course 
of  these  discussions,  an  intimation  was  for  the  first  lime  made 
by  Great  Britain  of  a  desire  to  acquire  a  portion  of  the  terri- 
toiy  nowin  dispute ;  but  even  then  it  was  proposed  to  obtain 
it,  not  as  a  matter  of  right,  founded  on  the  treaty  of  1783,  but 
as  one  of  concession,  and  for  which  an  equivalent  was  to  be 
afforded.  To  an  alteration  of  the  line,  as  contemplated  by 
the  old  treaty,  the  most  unequivocal  negative  was  inter- 
posed by  the  American  negotiators,  nor  did  they  admit  that 
It  required  any  thing  more,  in  order  to  be  definitely  ascer- 
tained, than  to  be  surveyed  in  conformity  with  the  existing 
provisions. 

By  the  fourth,  fifth,  sixth,  and  seventh*  articles  of  the 
treaty  of  1814,  the  settlement  of  the  whole  boundary  between 
the  possessions  of  the  two  powers,  except  as  regards  their 
territories  west  of  the  Lake  of  the  Woods,  (a  proposition 
as  to  which  had  prevented  the  other  articles  of  Mr.  King's 
treaty  going  into  effect,)  was  provided  for.     This  remaining 

Eirt  of  the  boundary  was  arranged  by  the  convention  of 
ondon  of  1818,  concluded  by  Messrs.  Gallatin  and  Rush, 
and  according  to  the  principles  of  Messrs.  Monroe  and  Pink- 
ney's  projet^  making  the  forty-ninth  degree  of  north  latitude 
the  boundary  to  the  Stony  Mountains.  The  joint  occupancy  of 
the  country  to  the  westward  of  these  mountains  was  established 
for  ten  years,  and  has  since  been  continued  by  one  of  the  con- 
ventions made  by  Mr.  Gallatinin  1827,  till  terminated  by  either 
party,  on  a  notice  of  twelve  months.  The  commissionerst  ap- 
pointed under  the  article  in  reference  to  the  islands  in  the  Bay 
of  Fundy,  came  to  a  final  decision  in  1817,by  which  they  gave 
Moose  Island,  (on  which  Eastport  is,  and  which  had  been 
taken  during  the  war,  and  not  restored  till  the  award,)  Dud- 
ley Island,  and  Frederick  Island,  in  the  Bay  of  PeLSsama- 
quoddy,  which  had  been  declared  to  be  a  part  of  the  Bay  of 
Fundy,  to  the  United  States ;  and  all  the  otner  islands  in  that 
bay,  and  the  island  of  Grand  Menan,  to  Great  Britain.  The 
claim  of  the  United  States  to  the  last-mentioned  island 
was  abandoned  with  particular  regret,  and,  as  it  would  seem, 
without  reason.     It  is  clearly  within  the  general  boundaries 

*  The  commissioners  on  this  portion  of  the  line,  namelv,  between  Lake  Superior 
and  the  northwesternmost  point  of  the  Lake  of  the  Woods,  differed,  and  presented 
separate  r^>ort8  in  1827.  There  has,  however,  been,  as  yet,  no  reference  to  an 
umpire. 

t  John  Holmes  was  the  American,  and  Thomai  Barclay  the  British,  commis- 
sioner. 
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of  the  United  States ;  and  as  '*  a  line  drawn  from  Cape  Sable, 
across  the  entrance  of  the  Bay  of  Fundy,  to  the  mouth  of  the 
Biver  St.  Croix,"  the  old  western  boundary  of  Nova  Scotia, 
does  not  touch  it,  it  was  not  within  ^Hhe  limits^^  of  that  prov- 
ince, and  consequently  not  within  the  exception  of  the  last 
clause  of  the  second  article  of  the  treaty  of  peace.* 

The  two  commissionerst  under  the  fifth  article  of  the  treaty 
of  Ghent,  after  six  years  spent  in  meetings  and  discussions, 
differed  as  to  every  point  referred  to  them, — as  to  the  north- 
west angle  of  Nova  Scotia,  as  to  the  highlands  of  the  treaty, 
ps  to  the  northwesternmost  head  of  Connecticut  River,  and 
as  to  the  line  along  the  forty-fifth  degree  of  north  latitude 
fi-om  that  river  to  the  Iroquois  or  Cateraguay  (St.  Lawrence). 
They  accordingly  made  separate  reports  to  their  respective 
governments ;  but  as  they  had  concurred  in  no  general  map, 
and  as  the  documents  were  extremely  voluminous,  particu- 
larly on  the  part  of  Great  Britain,  as  the  papers  were  filled 
with  charges  by  each  party  against  the  other  of  every  species 
of  fraud  and  overreaching,  it  was  deemed  advisable,  before 
resortinff  to  the  arbitration  of  a  friendly  sovereign  or  state,  as 
provided  for  in  the  treaty,  to  attempt  a  settlement  between 
them,  or,  at  least,  such  a  statement  of  the  case  that  the  um- 
pire might  be  enabled  to  adjudicate  on  the  matter  divested 
of  extrinsic  or  irrelevant  suggestions.  It  is  due,  however,  to 
the  American  commissioner  to  state  that  his  short  report, 
contained  in  a  few  pages,  is  a  clear  exposition  of  our  case,  and 
which  has  been  availed  of  to  no  small  extent  by  those  who 
have  followed  him,  while  the  British  commissioner  takes  five 
hundred  pages  to  mystify  propositions  which  in  themselves 
would  not  have  admitted  of  discussion,  "in  a  labored  at- 
tempt," to  use  the  words  of  Mr.  Adams,  "to  support  a  sys- 
tem of  the  British  agent,  in  which  ingenuity  maintains  an 
endless  argument  against  common  sense." 

For  the  purpose  of  accomplishing  the  objects  referred  to, 
instructions  were,  in  June,  1822,  transmitted  by  the  Ameri- 
can secretary  of  state  to  Mr.  Rush.  The  offer  of  a  direct 
negotiation  to  adjust  the  boundary  by  agreement,  which  had 

•  That  the  assertion  in  the  text  is  correct  may  be  seen  by  a  reference  to  the  map 
attached  to  the  report  of  Messrs.  Mudge  and  Featherstonhaugh,  which,  in  a  case  of 
this  kind,  may  be  cited  as  authority.  The  line  is  drawn  on  the  map,  and  the  po- 
sition of  the  island  distinctly  shown. 

t  The  commissioners  were,  on  the  part  of  the  United  States,  C.  P.  Van  Ness,  and 
on  that  of  Great  Britain,  unfortunately,  the  same  Colonel  Barclay  whom  we  haTd 
twice  before  mentioned  in  a  similar  capacity* 
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been  made  and  accepted,  was  subsequently  declined  by 
England.  After  referring  to  the  objections  to  the  maps,  on 
each  side,  as  ex.  parte  documents,  Mr.  Adams  says,  "If  the 
British  government  are  willing  that  both  the  maps  should  be 
received  as  if  they  had  been  both  reported  without  objec- 
tion by  the  commissioners,  we  are  willing  to  waive  all  ob- 
jection to  them,  and  to  propose  a  line  which,  referring  to 
local  positions  known  and  ascertained  on  the  territory,  shall 
be  traceable  on  both  the  maps  without  danger  of  impairing 
the  rights  of  the  parties  upon  the  land  itself  by  the  fictitious 
features  of  its  picture  upon  paper."  A  strong  desire  was 
also  expressed  that  the  negotiations  should  take  place  at 
Washington,  principally  on  account  of  the  necessity  of  ob- 
taining the  assent  of  those  states  which  were  directly  inter- 
ested in  the  decision,  so  as  to  ensure  the  consent  of  the  senate 
to  the  ratification  of  the  agreement  by  the  requisite  vote. 
Mr.  Rush  is,  however,  instructed,  in  case  the  British  govern- 
ment should  insist  on  proceeding  to  arbitration,  to  agree  to 
the  emperor  of  Russia  as  umpire,  or,  if  he  cannot  be  obtained, 
the  king  of  Prussia. 

Among  the  subjects  of  negotiation  confided  to  Mr.  Rush  in 
1822,  besides  the  settlement  of  the  northeastern  boundary, 
was  the  claim  of  the  United  States  to  the  free  navigation  of 
the  St.  Lawrence  as  a  matter  of  right.  This  reclamation 
Great  Britain  refused  to  recognise ;  but  she  proposed,  through 
her  plenipotentiaries,  to  connect  that  subject,  as  a  concession, 
with  a  setdement  of  the  boundary,  on  the  grounds  of  com- 
promise. This  proposition  was  at  once  rejected;  and 
though  the  British  negotiators  intimated  that  they  were  pre- 
pared to  make  offers  as  to  both  points  "  on  a  most  liberal  and 
comprehensive  view  of  the  wishes  and  interests  of  the  United 
States,"  as  there  was  no  intimation  given  that  they  would 
lead  to  any  result,  the  propositions  were  never  submitted. 
The  object  of  the  English  government  was,  to  obtain  for  a 
cession  of  the  privilege  of  using  the  St.  Lawrence,  which  we 
then  claimed  as  a  right  in  conformity  to  the  principles 
of  public  law,  especially  as  recognised  at  the  Congress  of 
Vienna  with  regard  to  the  rivers  of  Germany,  a  continu- 
ous communication  between  Halifax  and  Quebec,  and  the 
acquisition  of  a  district  of  country  embracing  a  large  por- 
tion of  the  territory  of  one  of  the  sovereign  states  of  the 
Union.  It  is  possible  that  Great  Britain  might  have  added 
to  the  concession  a  stipulation  not  to  disturb  the  line  along 
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the  forty-fifth  degree  of  latitude,  as  it  existed  before  the  revo- 
lutionary war,  and  the  resurvey  of  which  had  eventuated  to 
our  advantage.  Contrasting,  however,  the  advantages  of  the 
port  of  New  York  with  the  disadvantages  of  Quebec,  block- 
aded by  the  ice  throughout  a  great  part  of  the  year,  the  navi- 
gation of  the  St.  Lawrence  would  be  of  little  practical  utility ; 
while  it  would  tend,  as  far  as  used,  to  divert  the  foreign 
trade  from  our  own  cities  to  the  benefit  of  our  rivals. 

The  preliminary  arrangements  for  submitting  the  points  of 
difference  to  a  friendly  sovereign  or  state,  were  established  by  a 
convention  concluded  by  Mr.  Gallatin  at  London  in  1827.  By 
it,  statements  mutually  communicated,  and  to  be.  followed  by 
definitive  statements  of  the  two  powers,  were  substituted  to 
the  reports  and  voluminous  proceedings  of  the  Ghent  commis- 
sion. The  evidence  was  likewise  to  be  communicated  by 
each  party  to  the  other,  and  they  were  respectively  obliged 
to  furnish  one  to  the  other  copies  of  such  specified  public 
acts  as  might  be  called  for.  Each  party  was  also  authorized 
to  incorporate  in  its  statements  any  portion  of  the  reports  of 
the  commissioners  under  the  treaty  of  Ghent  or  of  the  docu- 
ments laid  before  them.  Mitchell's  map,  by  which  it  was 
acknowledged  that  the  framers  of  the  treaty  of  1783  regula- 
ted their  jomt  and  oflScial  proceedings,  and  the  map  A,  which 
had  been  agreed  upon  as  a  delineation  of  the  water-courses 
and  of  the  boundary  lines  in  reference  thereto,  as  contended 
for  by  each  party  respectively,  were  to  be  annexed  to  the 
statements  of  the  contending  parties,  and  to  be  the  only  maps 
considered  as  evidence,  mutually  acknowledged  by  them,  of 
the  topography  of  the  country. 

Either  party  was  also  allowed  to  annex  to  his  first  state- 
ment for  the  purpose  of  illustration  any  of  the  maps  filed 
with  the  commissioners,  or  any  engraved  map  that  bad  been 

1)ublished,  also  a  transcript  of  the  map  A,  in  which  it  might 
ay  down  the  highlands  and  other  features  of  the  country  as 
it  thought  fit.  According  to  the  stipulation  in  the  first  article 
of  the  convention  to  proceed  in  concert  to  the  choice  of  a 
friendly  state  or  sovereign,  to  whom  the  points  in  diflference 
should  be  referred,  immediately  after  the  exchange  of  ratifi- 
cations, Mr.  Lawrence,  who  was  then  charge  d'affaires  at 
London,  and  to  whom  that  duty  was  confided,  was  also  en- 
trusted with  the  selection  of  the  arbiter. 

The  views  of  the  American  government  remained  un- 
changed as  regards  the  emperor  of  Russia,  who,  as  it  has  been 
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mentioned  on  a  previous  occsision,  had  been  designated  for 
their  first  choice.  Bat  the  negotiations  for  the  selection  of  a 
sovereign  were  commenced  at  a  period  (April,  1828,)  when 
the  variance  of  views  as  to  the  policy  of  Europe  respecting 
the  Ottoman  empire,  and  which  was  shortly  after  actually 
invaded  by  Russia,  precluded  all  hope  of  that  power  being 
assented  to  by  England.  The  choice  fell  upon  the  king  of 
the  Netherlands,  who  was  at  that  time  not  threatened  with 
any  dismemberment  of  his  dominions,  and  who,  from  his  per- 
sonal character  for  integrity  and  laborious  research,  the 
American  government  were  induced  to  prefer  to  some  others 
whose  poUtical  position  would  seem  to  render  them  more  in- 
dependent of  British  influence. 

The  king  of  the  Netheriands  having  accepted  the  office 
proffered  to  him,  the  subject  was  brought  to  his  view  by 
statements  drawn  in  conformity  to  the  convention,  those  of 
the  United  States  having  been  prepared  by  Mr.  Gallatin,  with 
whom  was  associated  Mr.  Preble,  the  gentleman  who  was 
subsequently  selected,  as  a  citizen  of  Maine,  the  state  most 
interested  in  the  controversy,  to  proceed  to  the  Hague  and 
manage  the  business,  as  minister  plenipotentiary  at  that 
court,  while  under  investigation  by  the  arbiter.  Before  giv- 
ing the  decision  of  the  king,  we  will  take  this  occasion  suc- 
cinctly to  state  the  views  of  the  respective  parlies  on  the  prin- 
cipal points  of  difference — the  northwest  angle  of  Nova  Scotia 
and  the  line  along  the  "  highlands  "  prescribed  by  the  treaty ; 
and  in  so  doing,  we  shall  avail  ourselves  freely  of  Mr.  Gal- 
latin's most  conclusive  argument,  and  of  such  other  sources 
of  information  as  circumstances  have,  at  different  periods, 
placed  within  our  reach,  and  which  we  may  deem  pertinent 
to  the  matter. 

The  two  governments,  in  their  statements  before  the  arbi- 
ter, respectively  contended  for  the  same  boundaries  that  had 
been  established  by  their  commissioners  under  the  treaty  of 
Ghent.  The  lines,  as  traced  by  them,  will  be  found  laid 
down  on  the  map  A. 

In  exp.mining  any  of  the  various  views  wWch  have,  at  dif- 
ferent times,  been  presented  by  the  two  parties  of  their  sev- 
eral claims,  no  one  can  fail  to  observe  the  marked  distinction 
in  their  mode  of  discussing  them.  While  the  United  States 
ask.  nothing  but  what  has  been  actually  given  to  them  by  the 
plainly  expressed  terms  of  the  treaty,  according  to  the  ordi- 
nary acceptation  of  the  words  and  the  rules  of  constructioa 
invariably  adopted  in  analogous  cases,  it  is  only  by  asserting 
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that  the  treaty  of  1783  is  one  mi  generis  —  in  resorting  to  a 
forced  interpretation  of  the  preamble  to  control  and  contra- 
dict the  express  stipulations  of  the  obligatory  articles  —  by 
referring  to  propositions  that  were  made  and  rejected,  to  vary 
the  meaning  of  those  which  were  adopted  —  by  altering  the 
order  of  the  boundary  in  the  treaty,  and  by  interpolating  clau- 
ses in  its  description  —  by  substituting  for  explicit  language 
supposed  intentions  and  suggestions  of  presamed  expediency — 
it  IS  only  by  such  means  that  the  slightest  semblance  of  an 
argument,  on  the  part  of  Great  Britain,  can  be  adduced.  In- 
deed, so  clear  is  the  case  on  the  side  of  the  United  States, 
that  were  this  a  controversy  before  any  ordinary  judicial  tri- 
bunal in  England  or  America,  we  hazard  nothing  in  saying 
that  no  respectable  counsel  would  advise  a  defence  to  the  suit. 
It  is  only  by  attempts  to  accumulate  arguments  in  our  behalf 
that  there  can  be  any  apprehension  as  to  the  result  of  our 
claims  ;  and  they  can  only  be  endangered  by  indiscreet  ad- 
missions by  persons  in  our  employment,  and  of  which  Eng- 
land, though  she  has  always  resisted  the  operation  of  the  rule 
when  against  herself,  has  in  the  whole  course  of  these  pro- 
ceedings taken  the  most  illiberal  advantage. 

The  northwest  angle  of  Nova  Scotia  and  the  highlands 
are  also  referred  to,  not  only  as  known  localities,  but  there 
is  superadded  a  definition  by  which,  in  case  of  doubt,  they 
may  be  determined.  As  to  one  of  the  lines  of  this  angle,  af- 
ter the  decision  of  the  commissioners  under  the  treaty  of  1794,^ 
no  question  can  be  entertained,  the  source  of  the  St.  Croix 
having  been  definitively  fixed  by  the  concurrent  authority  of 
the  two  powers,  and  recognised  in  the  most  obligatory  plan- 
ner of  which  treaty  stipulations  are  susceptible.  Were  it^ 
however,  permitted  to  disregard  the  record  and  look  to  the 
conclusions  at  which  the  umpire,  in  1798,  arrived,  without 
reference  to  the  compromise,  or  were  we  to  consider  either 
of  the  sources  contended  for  at  the  time  by  the  British  and 
American  agents  as  those  of  the  true  St.  Croix,  the  effect 
could  only  be,  as  our  map  shows,  to  remove  farther  east  or 
west  the  point  where  the  due  north  line  would  meet  the 
"highlands,"  which,  as  they  do  not  run  on  a  parallel  line^ 
might,  in  the  one  or  other  place  of  intersection,  be  a  little  more 
or  less  to  the  north  or  to  tne  south ;  but  the  locality  would  not 
thereby  be  in  any  essential  particular  varied. 

For  the  description  of  highlands^  and  to  prove  that  it  does 
not  mean  a  mountainous  or  elevated  country-^that  it  is  nol 
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used  in  the  same  sense  with  the  highlands  of  Scotland,  we  have 
only  to  refer  to  geographical  treatises  relating  to  America ; 
among  which,  as  being  least  sosceptible  of  objection  from 
Great  Britain,  we  may  cite    **  Bouchette's  Topography  of 
Canada."    That  writer,  who  was  surveyor-general  of  Lower 
Canada,  in  accordance  with  the  universally  received  accep- 
tation in   this  country,   uses  the  terms  *'  highlands "  and 
"height  of   land"  as  synonymous  with    ridge,   dividing 
waters  running  in  opposite   directions,  and  thus  employs 
them  in  reference  to  the  very  chain  "  dividing  the  waters 
that  fall  into  the  8t.  Lawrence  from  those  taking  a  direction 
towards  the  Adantic  Ocean ;  "  and  "  which  ridge,"  he  says, 
"  is  supposed  to  be  the  boundary  between  Lower  Canada 
and  the  United  States,"  though  he  himself  thinks  it  would  be 
more  equitable  for  us  to  extend  only  to  the  first  "ridge." 
The  same  language  was  likewise  used  by  Governor  Pownall, 
in  his  "  Topographical  Description,"  before  the  revolution, 
respecting  the  highlands  in  question.     The  lines  contended 
for  by  Great  Britain  and  the  United  States  respectively,  are 
alluded  to  by  him  as  the  "  height  of  land,^^  and  the  "  high- 
lands.^*    He  refers  to  the  "  height  of  land  "  dividing  the  Mo- 
hawk River  from  the  sources  of  rivers  falling  into  Lake 
Ontario.     To  show  that  these  highlands  need  not  be  of  any 
particular   elevation,  over  the  "  height  of  land"   dividing 
the  waters  flowing  into  the  Hudson  from  those  emptying  into 
the  St.  Lawrence,  the  Champlain  Canal  has  been  constructed 
by  the  state  of  New  York,  the  summit  level  of  which,  so  far 
from  being  a  mountain,  is  only  one  hundred  and  forty-seven 
feet  above  that  of  tide-water ;  and  every  one  conversant  with 
American  geography  knows  that  at  times  even  a  canons  may 
float  over  the  "  height  of  land,"  which  is  a  swamp,  and  fre- 
quently a  pond,  dividing  the  waters  of  the  Illinois  River,  dis- 
charging Itself  into  the  Mississippi,  from  those  of  the  creek 
or  river  falling  into  Lake  Michigan,  at  Chicago.* 

*  The  Chicago  and  abranch  of  Des  Plaines  (a  tributary  of  the  niinois)  approximate 
within  three  miles  of  each  other,  and  when  swelled  by  heavy  rains  actually  uniu, 
80  that  boats  of  eight  or  ten  tons  burden  pass  and  repass  from  the  lakes  to  the  Mis- 
sissippi through  this  natural  route.  {JBeck*s  Geo/^raphy  of  Illinois^  etc.,  p.  SO.) 
And  with  re^rd  to  the  highlands  in  question,  *'  no  doubt  there  may  be  found  on  the 
highlands  dividing  the  waters,  etc.,  Offi  the  boundary  line,  swamps  which  drain 
each  way.  The  most  remarkable  instance  of  the  sort  is  at  the  sources  of  the  St. 
John's,  of  the  north  branch  of  the  Penobscot  and  of  the  Metjarmette,  which  dis- 
cbarges itself  through,etc.,  into  the  river  8t.  Lawrence.  The  aforesaid  rivers  have 
their  sources  in  the  same  swamp,  in  a  compass  of  half  a  mile  of  each  other ;  and  in 
one  instance,  at  least,  streams  run  in  opposite  directions  which  are  only  six  rods 
^Mit."  (.O^.  C0».  9f  Makm,  Qmg.  A  J7.  i?.  DficlSi,  p.  88>  for  1838-9.) 
No»  XV. — ^voL.  vni.  27 
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The  same  phraseology  was  also  employed  in  the  British 
oflficial  documents  with  reference  to  the  southern  boundary 
of  Quebec,  which,  whether  identical  or  not  with  our  boundary, 
is  always  described  as  passing  alone  "highlands."  The 
committee  of  the  executive  council  of  that  province,  in  1787, 
designate  that  line  by  the  "  height  of  land."  It  is,  how- 
ever, unnecessary  on  this  point  to  accumulate  all  the  author- 
ities which  may  be  found  in  Mr.  Gallatin's  work  and  the 
"  statement "  prepared  by  him.  The  British  statements  before 
the  king  of  the  Netherlands  admit  that  "  the  term  height  of 
land  "  was  well  known  in  America,  and  frequently  used  in 
works,  with  which  the  negotiators  cannot  be  supposed  to 
have  been  unacquainted,  to  express  **  any  land  immediately 
separating  head  waters  falling  off  on  each  side  in  opposite 
directions."  Nor,  after  the  unequivocal  decision  of  the  king 
of  the  Netherlands,  (which,  though  for  other  reasons  the 
award  is  not  of  binding  force,  is  in  this  respect  not  less  entitled 
to  consideration  as  being  given  against  the  party  to  sustain 
whose  views  he  strained  every  argument)  that  "  the  term 
highland  applies  not  only  to  a  hilly  or  elevated  country,  but 
also  to  land  which,  without  being  hilly,  divides  waters  flow- 
ing in  different  directions,"  did  we  suppose  that  the  question 
of  the  greater  or  less  elevation  of  the  dividing  ridge  would 
ever  again  become  a  matter  of  serious  consideration. 

Having  established  that  the  highlands,  as  used  in  the 
treaty,  are  synonymous  with  dividing  ridge,  we  have  only  to 
inspect  the  official  map  A,  the  water-courses  on  which  are,  by 
a  convention  between  the  parties,  declared  to  be  correctly 
delineated,  and  ascertain  the  line  along  which  the  sources  o( 
the  streams  run,  on  the  one  side  to  the  River  St.  Lawrence,  and 
on  the  other  to  the  Atlantic  Ocean.  Wherever  the  due 
north  line  from  the  source  of  the  St.  Croix  intersects  the  divid- 
ing ridge  on  these  high  lands,  is  the  point  which  fulfils  the 
treaty  definition  of  the  northwest  angle  of  Nova  Scotia. 
That  point  is,  as  the  United  States  conceive,  at  the  spot 
marked  A  on  the  map,  one  hundred  and  forty-four  miles 
from  the  source  of  the  St.  Croix,  and  where  the  highlands 
divide  the  tributaries  of  the  River  Metis  falling  into  the  Su 
Lawrence  from  the  waters  of  the  Restigouche  emptying  into 
the  Atlantic  Ocean  through  the  Bay  of  Chaleurs.  It  is  not 
denied  that  the  highlands,  or  a  ridge  dividing  the  water- 
courses, run  fi"om  thence  uninterruptedly  to  the  Connecticut 
River.    To  mark  the  line  fix)m  the  northwest  angle  of  Nova 
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Scotia  thus  established,  to  the  northwesternmost  head  of 
Connecticut  River,  requires  nothing  but  the  mere  ordinary 
operation  of  surveying,  taking  care  to  make  the  boundary 
throughout  the  whole  course  pass  between  the  heads  of 
streams  flowing  in  the  opposite  directions,  pointed  out  by 
the  treaty.  Whether  the  ground  be  more  or  less  hilly,  or 
whether  it  indeed  be,  like  the  dividing  ridge  between  the 
Illinois  and  Lake  Michigan,  a  swamp,  is  wholly  irrelevant 
to  the  matter. 

This  presents  a  simple  notice  of  our  case  deduced  solely 
from  the  language  of  the  treaty.  That  these  highlands 
are  not  only  in  accordance  with  the  actual  water-courses, 
as  admitted  by  the  parties  after  the  explorations  in  pur- 
suance of  the  treaty  of  Ghent,  but  of  tne  topography  as 
understood  in  1783,  will  be  apparent  by  a  reference  to 
Mitchell's  map,  published  in  1765,  which  is  also  solemnly 
declared  by  the  two  governments  to  have  been  the  map  by 
which  the  plenipotentiaries  then  regulated  their  proceedings. 

It  is,  however,  objected  to  this  view  that  the  Restigouche 
falls,  as  we  have  seen,  into  the  Bay  of  Chaleurs,  and  that  the 
line  crosses  the  St.  John's,  which  falls  not  directly  into  the 
Atlantic  Ocean,  but  mediately  into  it  through  the  Bay  of 
Fundy. 

It  is  not  denied  that  if  the  word  "  sea "  ?had  been  em- 
ployed, as  in  the  proclamation  of  1763,  to  which  we  shall 
nave  occasion  to  advert,  the  exception  could  not  have  been 
taken.  That  the  word  "  sea,"  when  we  have  reference  to 
the  whole  world,  is  a  more  generic  term  than  the  Atlantic 
Ocean,  inasmuch  as  it  embraces  the  Pacific  as  well  as  the 
Atlantic,  may  well  be  admitted;  but  so  far  as  the  bound- 
aries of  the  United  States  as  referred  to  in  the  treaty  of 
peace  are  concerned,  they  are  in  all  respects  synonymous, 
no  body  of  water  lying  contiguous  to  them  which  could  be 
included  in  the  term  "  sea,"  that  would  not  also  be  denomi- 
nated a  part  of  the  Atlantic  Ocean.  Nor  do  we  see  why, 
if  that  limited  signification  is  given  to  the  term,  which 
excludes  all  portions  of  the  ocean  known  by  any  distinctive 
J^pellation,  every  one  of  the  rivers  emptying  into  that  ocean 
through  any  intermediate  bay  or  other  body  of  water  should 
not  also  be  excepted,  as  well  as  those  falling  into  the  Gulf 
of  St.  Lawrence  and  the  Bay  of  Fundy.  This  would  exclude 
the  Kennebec,  which  empties  itself  through  Sagahadok  Bay, 
and  the  Penobscot,  which  falls  not  directly  into  the  Atlantic, 
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but  into  the  Penobscot  Bay.  Both  these  rivers,  it  may  not 
be  irrelevant  to  mention,  the  British,  equally  with  us,  are 
agreed  in  classing  among  the  Atlantic  rivers. 

Much  stress  is  laid  not  only  on  the  explanation  attached  to 
the  St.  Croix  as  having  its  mouth  in  the  Bay  of  Fundy,  while 
the  St.  Mary's  is  described  generally  as  fkUing  into  the  At- 
lantic, but  also  on  that  clause  in  relation  to  die  islands  de- 
scribed as  "  lying  between  lines  to  be  drawn  due  east  from 
the  points  where  the  aforesaid  boundaries  between  Nova 
Scotia  on  the  one  part,  and  East  Florida  on  the  other,  shall 
respectively  touch  the  Bay  of  Fundy  and  the  Atlantic  Ocean." 
The  Bay  of  Fundy,  it  is  said,  is  contrasted  with  the  Adantic 
Ocean.  To  show  that  the  general  always  includes  the  par- 
ticular, and  that,  as  no  reference  is  made  in  the  boundary  to 
any  class  of  rivers  (whatever  their  distinctions  for  other  pur- 

Eoses)  except  to  the  two  specially  described  as  divided  by  the 
ighlands,  all  those  not  falling  into  the  river  St.  Lawrence 
must  necessarily  be  deemed  to  fall  into  the  Atlantic,  of  which 
the  bays  through  which  they  primarily  pass  are  a  part,  would 
be  to  anticipate  the  objection  to  the  British  line. 

We  have  already  alluded  to  the  practice  of  the  French  of 
distinguishing  various  rivers  by  the  appellation  of  St  Croix, 
and  that  applied  as  well  to  those  rivers  which  empty  theni- 
selves  into  the  Bay  of  Fundy  itself,  of  which,  as  we  are 
aware,  the  whole  three  in  the  Passamaquoddy  Bay  claim- 
ed the  designation,  as  to  rivers  elsewhere  out  of  the  Bay 
of  Fundy.  Indeed,  Pownall  says  that  almost  every  river 
on  the  coast  of  Sagahadok  had  in  its  turn  been  deemed  La 
Riviere  de  la  Sainte  Croix,  This  consideration  would  explain 
the  introduction  of  the  Bay  of  Fundy  into  the  language  of 
the  treaty  as  it  now  stands ;  but  there  is  a  still  more  satis- 
factory reason  for  it,  and  which  will  also  show  the  origin  of 
the  substitution  of  the  "  Atlantic  Ocean  "  for  the  "  sea,"  the 
term  used  by  Great  Britain  in  former  analogous  descriptions 
of  boundary. 

The  ultimatum  as  to  boundaries,*  drawn  up  by  Gouvemeur 
Morris  and  adopted  by  the  old  Congress  in  1779,  as  a  com- 
parison of  its  terms  will  fully  show,  served  as  the  basis  of 
the  second  article  of  the  treaty  of  peace.  It  was  indeed 
adopted  atone  time,  during  the  negotiations  at  Paris,  with  the 
provision  that  the  boundaries  between  Nova  Scotia  and  New 
England  were  to  be  setded  after  the  peace,  subject,  however, 

*  Secret  Journalf  of  old  CongreM,  toI  %  p.  138-9. 
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to  the  consideration  of  the  British  government  by  whom  it 
was  rejected  in  its  then  form. 

There  was  a  subsequent  change  in  the  boundary  i  n  other  parts 
not  necessary  here  to  be  alluded  to ;  but  the  order  through- 
out, as  well  as  the  phraseology  including  the  term  Atiantic 
Ocean,  is  the  same  in  both  papers.  The  eastern  boundary, 
however,  was  to  have  been  "  by  a  line  to  be  drawn  along 
the  middle  of  St.  JohfC»  from  its  source  to  its  mouth  in  the 
Bay  of  Fundy  ; "  and  in  this  pro/ct  was  the  same  clause  as 
to  the  islands  which  we  have  already  cited  as  being  in  the 
treaty  as  concluded.  Now,  this  ultimatum  of  boundary  was 
drawn  up  in  a  great  degree  from  the  proclamation  of  '63, 
which  in  some  respects  it  resembles  even  more  closely  than 
it  does  the  treaty  article.  That  proclamation,  which  defines 
the  boundary  of  Quebec,  not  of  Massachusetts,  has  occasion 
to  refer  to  another  river  St.  John.  That  province  is  said  to 
be  "  bounded  on  the  Labrador  coast  by  the  river  St.  John." 
With  this  document  before  them,  and  while  designating  another 
river  as  the  eastern  boundary  of  the  United  States,  was  it  not 
the  most  obvious  course  in  the  world,  as  we  distinguish  per- 
sons of  the  same  name  by  their  residence,  for  the  plenipo- 
tentiary to  add  to  the  St.  John's  intended  its  specific  locali- 
ty ?  This  designation,  after  that  river  was  changed  for  the 
St.  Croix,  was  retained  in  the  description  as  being  equally 
applicable  to  it,  if  not  requisite,  for  the  reasons  already  given, 
to  avoid  ambiguity.  Whether  the  St.  Croix  or  the  St.  John's 
was  the  boundary,  it  having  been  first  spoken  of  as  having 
its  mouth  in  the  Bay  of  Fundy,  the  same  description  would 
be  retained  when  it  was  referred  to  in  the  subsequent  clause. 
As  to  the  Restigouche,  there  might  be  more  plausibility  in 
excluding  it  from  the  class  of  Atlantic  rivers  as  contradis- 
tinguished from  those  falling  into  the  river  St.  Lawrence, 
inasmuch  as  the  Bay  des  Chaleurs  is  a  portion  of  the  Gulf  of 
St.  Lawrence,  which  is  the  outlet  of  the  river  of  that  name, 
were  it  not  that  the  highlands  of  our  treaty,  and  which  we 
shall  see  are  identical  with  those  of  the  proclamation  of  '63, 
the  eastern  extension  thereof  going  to  Cape  Hosiers,  must 
necessarily  pass  north  of  its  source.  The  use  of  the  term 
Gulf  of  St.  Lawrence,  in  another  article  of  the  treaty,  as  con- 
tradistinguished from  other  parts  of  the  sea,  is  explicable  on 
the  ground  that,  being  a  close  sea,  the  right  of  fishing  in  it 
might  otherwise  possibly  be  questioned  by  Great  Britain,  who 
owned  both  its  shores.   The  eBkcU  however,  of  excluding  the 
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rivers  flowing  into  the  Bay  of  Chaleurs  or  Gulf  of  St.  Law- 
rence from  the  class  of  Atlantic  rivers,  and  placing  them  in 
the  category  of  those  falling  into  the  river  8t.  Lawrence, 
would  only  be  to  cause  the  due  north  line  to  stop  97  miles 
from  the  mouth  of  the  St.  Croix,  and  to  trace  the  northern 
boundary  along  the  dividing  ridge  separating  the  w^aters  of 
the  Restigouche  flowing  northwardly  from  those  of  the  tribu- 
taries of  the  St.  John's  emptying  into  the  Atlantic  Ocean 
through  the  Bay  of  Fundy. 

It  may  be  mentioned  in  this  connection,  as  showing  that 
the  distinction  sought  to  be  established  between  the  use  of 
**  sea"  and  "  Atlantic  Ocean  "  is  with  Great  Britain  of  recent 
date,  that  in  the  commissions  of  the  governors  of  New 
Brunswick,  that  province  is  bounded  north  by  the  southern 
boundary  of  Quebec,  in  the  boundary  of  which,  since  '83,  the 
term  "  Atlantic  Ocean  "  has  been  substituted  for  the  "  sea,** 
the  highlands  through  which  it  passes  being  said  to  be 
those  "  which  divide  the  rivers  that  empty  themselves  into 
the  River  St.  Lawrence  from  those  that  fall  into  the  Atlantic 
Ocean."  Now  there  are  no  rivers  in  New  Brunswick  that 
fall  into  the  Atlantic  Ocean,  if  those  that  empty  into  the  Bay 
of  Fundy  are  excluded. 

Another  objection  to  the  boundary  as  asserted  by  us,  and 
which  is  founded  on  purely  arbitrary  Eissumption,  is  that  it 
was  the  intention  of  the  framers  of  the  treaty  that  each  power 
should  have  the  whole  of  the  rivers  the  mouths  of  which 
were  to  be  found  in  its  dominions,  and  that  the  highlands  re- 
ferred to  must  be  at  the  sources  of  rivers  emptying  west  of 
the  St.  Croix.  Both  these  conditions  are  foreign  to  the 
language  of  the  treaty,  and  are  interpolated  into  it  without 
any  pretence  except  the  courteous  terms  in  the  preamble  ; 
and  which,  if  used  as  an  introduction  to  a  contract  between 
individuals,  no  lawyer  would  thing  of  looking  to  for  the  pur- 
pose of  controlling  the  positive  and  express  stipulations  ol  the 
parties.  According  to  these  views,  the  St.  John's  would  be 
excluded,  as  well  because  it  empties  west  of  the  St.  Croix  as 
that  it  falls  into  the  Bay  of  Fundy. 

It  is  said  that  because  the  American  conunissioners  at 
Paris  were  first  instructed  to  insist  on  the  St.  John's,  from 
its  mouth  to  its  source,  as  the  eastern  boundary  of  the  United 
States,  and  as  it  appears,  from  recent  surveys,  that  more  ter- 
ritory would  actually  accrue  to  the  United  States  if  the 
boundary  now  contended  for  were  adopted  than  would  have 
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been  obtained  by  the  original  proposition,  it  is  to  be  inferred 
that  in  no  event  were  we  to  cross  tne  St.  John's*  If  it  be  per- 
mitted to  refei;  to  anterior  negotiations  to  set  aside  the  obhga- 
tions  of  solemn  treaties  in  parts  not  ambiguous,  it  would  be  suf- 
ficient to  observe  that,  according  to  Mitchell's  map,  the  treaty 
concluded  actually  gives  us  less  instead  of  more  territory 
than  we  should  have  gained  by  the  adoption  of  the  first- 
named  line ;  and  that  such  would  now  be  the  case,  if  we 
take  as  the  source  of  the  St.  John's,  instead  of  its  southern 
branch,  the  Lake  Temiscouta,  which  is  the  Nipisigouche 
of  Mitchell,  and  undoubtedly  the  same  meant  by  Congress, 
as  his  southerly  branch,  called  by  him  the  St.  John's,  would 
have  been  for  a  great  extent  the  northern,  instead  of  the 
eastern,  boundary  of  th,e  United  States.  But  what  com- 
parison, especially  at  the  date  of  the  treaty,  could  there  have 
been  between  the  territory  extending  sixty  miles  along  the 
seaboaid  with  the  St.  John's,  aflFording  for  two  hundred  miles 
a  navigation  adequate  to  all  the  purposes  of  transporting  to  the 
sea  the  productions  of  the  interior,  and  the  extreme  northern 
section  of  the  state,  which  we  contend  to  have  been  actually 
secured  to  us  ?  We  have  seen  that,  so  late  as  1798,  the  American 
agent  preferred  that  small  tract  between  the  contemplated  line 
and  the  Chiputnaticook,  to  a  territory  twenty  times  as  large  ly- 
ing farther  in  the  interior;  and  when,  on  a  recent  occasion, a 
proposition  wsis  made  to  go  back  to  the  first  tdtimatum  of  the 
old  Congress  and  take  the  St.  John's  as  a  boundary,  from  its 
mouth  to  its  source,  as  the  course  of  that  river  is  now  under- 
stood, we  find  the  very  suggestion  received  with  surprise  and 
astonishment,  the  minister  of  Englsmd  declaring  that  it  would 
give  us  more  advantages  than  an  unconditional  submission  to 
our  claims.* 

If  the  occasional  mistakes  of  our  public  men,  whose  atten- 
tion has  not  been  particularly  called  to  this  subject,  are  to  be 
relied  on  to  wrest  from  us  our  territory,  with  how  much  more 
propriety  can  we  cite  the  express  admission  of  the  agent  un- 
der the  treaty  of  1794  (who  happened  also  to  o^ciate  in  the 
same  capacity  under  the  fifth  article  of  the  treaCy  of  Ghent) 
that,  whatever  source  of  the  Schoodiac  was  selected,  "the 
due  north  line  must  of  necessity  cross  the  St.  John's"  ?  And 
the  British  minister  in  this  country  was  induced  to  unite  in 
the  recommendation  to  accede  to  the  compromise  above  re- 

♦  See  Mr.  Bankhcad  to  Mr.  Forsyth,  March,  1836,  and  Mr.  Fox  to  Mr.  For- 
•yth,  10th  January,  1838. 
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fcrred  to,  for  this,  among  other  motives,  that  "  it  would  give  a 
greater  extent  of  navigation  on  St.  John's  River." 

But  independently  of  the  definitions  in  the  treaty,  by  which 
to  ascertain  them,  the  northwest  angle  of  Nova  Scotia,  and 
the  highlands  from  thence  to  the  Connecticut  River,  existed 
at  the  time  of  its  conclusion,  and  were  clearly  deducible  from 
the  documents  which  fixed  the  boundaries  of  the  province; 
and  in  this  view  we  would  regard  their  location  altogether 
irrespective  of  the  considerations  which  established  the  bound- 
aries of  the  neighboring  provinces. 

Whatever  point  was  recognised  as  the  northwest  angle  of 
Nova  Scotia,  at  the  date  of  the  treaty,  it  is  wholly  immaterial 
what  might  have  been  the  provincial  limits  at  a  remote  pe- 
riod, or  how  they  may  have  been  subsequendy  altered,  is  the 
point  at  which  the  boundary  between  us  and  the  British  pos- 
sessions must  commence.  A  recurrence  to  ancient  charters 
where  there  has  been  a  subsequent  recognition  of  limits,  can- 
not answer  the  purpose  of  controlling  the  new  boundary,  but 
may  tend  to  elucidate  it. 

The  earliest  grant  of  Nova  Scotia  is  that  by  the  French  to 
De  Monts  in  1603,  and  which  was  limited  to  the  territory  be- 
tween the  fortieth  and  forty-sixth  degrees  of  north  latitude. 
The  grant  to  Sir  William  Alexander  was  made  by  James  L, 
in  his  character  of  King  of  Scodand,  in  1621,  and  confirmed 
in  1625.  The  boundary  of  this  grant  differs  not  only  from 
the  treaty  limits  of  the  United  States,  but  also  from  the  sub- 
sequent colonial  delimitation  of  Nova  Scotia,  in  making  its 
western  boundary  proceed  from  the  westernmost  source  of 
the  St.  Croix,  instead  of  referring  to  the  St.  Croix  generally,  in 
carrying.it  northwardly,  or  towards  the  north,  instead  of  "di- 
rectly north,"  and  in  extending  it  to  the  St.  Lawrence,  where 
the  northwest  angle  then  must  have  been,  instead  of  arresting 
it,  as  was  first  done  by  the  proclamation  of  1763,  at  the 
highlands  south  of  that  river.  The  grant  to  Sir  William 
Alexander,  which  at  the  time  was  met  by  conflicting  claims 
of  the  French,  did  not  lead  to  any  settlements  of  any  impor- 
tance ;  and  though  both  Canada  and  Acadia  were  subdued 
by  the  English  in  1629,  they  were  restored  without  any  de^ 
scription  of  their  limits  by  the  treaty  which  Charles  I.  made 
with  France,  and  we  shortly  after  find  La  Tour,  Alexander's 
grantee,  strengthening  himself  by  a  French  title,  and  holding 
the  commission  of  governor  of  Acadia  under  Louis  XIIL 
At  this  period,  the  French  extended  themselves  as  far  as  the 
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Penobscot,  from  whence  they  were  dislodged  in  1654,  and 
all  Acadia  subdued.  By  the  treaty  of  Breda  (1667),  Acadia 
was  restored  to  France.  In  1691,  Nova  Scotia  or  Acadia, 
which  -was  in  fact  a  conquest  made  mainly  by  provincial 
troops,  Tvas  annexed  by  the  charter  of  William  and  Maty  to 
Massachusetts'  Bay;  but  it  seems  as  early  as  1696  to  have 
returned  to  its  allegiance,  and  it  was  by  the  treaty  of  Rys- 
wick  restored  to  France  under  the  clause  embracing  "  all 
countries,  islands,  forts,  and  colonies,  wheresoever  situated, 
which  the  French  did  possess  before  the  declaration  of  war." 
The  treaty  of  Utrecht,  in  1713,  again  gave  to  "England  all 
Nova  Scotia  or  Acadia,  with  its  ancient  boundaries."  What 
were  those  ancient  boundaries  was  a  prolific  subject  of  dis- 
cussion, the  EngUsh  contending  that  it  embraced  the  whole 
country  between  the  Penobscot  and  d  north  line  from  thence 
to  the  St.  Lawrence,  while  France  confined  it  to  the  penin- 
sula.* The  proceedings  before  the  commissioners  wno  sat 
in  Paris  from  1750  to  1765  to  adjudicate  upon  them,  were 
not  less  voluminous  than  those  to  which  our  Ghent  commis- 
sion has  given  rise.  The  war,  however,  of  '56,  and  which 
terminated  in  1763  with  the  annexation  of  Canada  to  Great 
Britain,  of  course  put  an  end  to  all  disputes  respecting  terri-^ 
toiy  in  that  part  of  our  continent 

The  west  boundary  of  Nova  Scotia,  which  is  the  east  bound- 
ary of  the  United  States,  and  about  which,  since  the  determina- 
tion of  the  St.  Croix,  no  question  can  arise,  was  a  matter  of 
contention,  not  only  between  England  and  France,  but  between 
the  British  government  and  the  colony  of  Massachusetts.  The 
country  between  the  Kennebec  and  Nova  Scotia  (Sagahadok) 
was  included  in  the  chartered  limits  of  Massachusetts  in  1691, 
by  the  same  grant  by  which  Nova  Scotia  itself  was  annexed 
to  that  province ;  and  as,  under  the  French,  the  limits  of 
Acadia  had  frequently  been  made  to  extend  to  the  Penob- 
scot and  even  the  Kennebec,  and  a  portion  of  that  territory 
had  been  occupied  by  them  subsequently  to  the  charter,  it 
was  contended  that  the  claims  of  Massachusetts  under  that 
instrument  were  forfeited,  and  that  the  king  might  claim  the 
whole  of  Sagahadok  under  the  subsequent  cession  of  the 
treaty  of  Utrecht.  The  law  officers  of  the  crown,  to  whom 
the  matter  was  referred  in  1731,  decided  in  favor  of  Massa- 

*  See  Mimoires  dee  Commistairea  du  Roi  and  de  ceuz  de  sa  Majeet^,  torn,  if 
^3. 
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chusettfl.  Nova  Scotia  bad  been  formed  into  a  separate 
province  in  1719,  but  without  any  designation  of  boundaries; 
and  it  is  described,  so  late  as  1760,  by  an  English  writer,  "  as 
being  a  nominal  British  settlement,  only  an  insignificant  pre- 
ventive but  precarious  fort  and  garrison."  This  account  of  No- 
va Scotia  was  given  shortly  after  the  period  of  the  occurrence 
of  that  stigma  on  the  British  name,  the  expulsion  of  the  unarmed 
Acadians,  and  the  utter  destruction  of  all  their  eflfects,  with 
the  laying  waste  of  their  territory  and  the  reducing  of  their 
houses  to  ashes, — an  event  which,  were,  it  permitted  to  us  to 
diverge  from  our  dry  narrative,  might  present  a  most  inter- 
esting episode. 

We  now  come  to  the  boundaries  of  Nova  Scotia  which 
prevailed  at  the  treaty  of  peace,  and  which  show  what,  at 
the  time  of  the  definitive  establishment  of  the  boundaries  of 
the  United  States,  was  the  northwest  angle  of  the  province. 
The  description  inserted  in  the  commission  to  Governor 
Wilmot,  dated  the  twenty-first  of  November,  1763,  which  is 
copied  substantially  in  all  the  subsequent  commissions  to  ihe 
period  in  question,  and  indeed  to  the  present  time,  is  in  the 
following  words :  "  To  the  northward  ...  by  the  southern 
boundary  of  our  province  of  Quebec,  as  far  as  the  western 
extremity  of  the  Bay  desChaleurs  .  .  .  and  to  the  west- 
ward it  shall  be  bounded  by  a  line  drawn  from  Cape  Sable 
across  the  Bay  of  Fundy  to  the  mouth  of  the  River  St.  Croix, 
by  the  said  river  to  its  source,  and  by  a  line  drawn  due 
north  from  thence  to  the  southern  boundary  of  our  province  of 
Quebec."  This  description  supersedes  all  claims  drawn  by 
inferences  either  from  the  occasional  occupation  of  portions  of 
land  by  the  French  west  of  the  St.  Croix,  or  from  the  phrases 
used  in  the  grant  to  Sir  William  Alexander,  and  makes  it 
immaterial  whether  the  line  from  the  St.  Croix  towards  the 
St.  Lawrence,  in  Sir  William  Alexander's  grant,  shall  be 
construed  as  running  due  north,  or  be  interpreted^  as  has  on 
a  recent  occasion  been  contended  for,  to  extend  northwest  to 
the  St.  Lawrence  opposite  Quebec.  The  southern  boundary 
of  Quebec,  by  the  proclamation  of  1763,  "  passes  along  the 
highlands  which  divide  the  waters  that  empty  themselves 
into  the  River  St  Lawrence  from  those  which  fall  into  the 
sea."  In  the  remarks  made  respecting  the  rivers  falling  into 
the  Bay  of  Fundy  and  the  Bay  des  Chaleurs,  we  have  antic- 
ipated any  objections  growing  out  of  the  substitution  in  the 
treaty  of  the  terms  "  Atlantic  Ocean  "  to  diat  of  "  sea " 
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employed  in  the  proclamation.  Thus  we  find,  examining  it 
historically,  the  northwest  angle  of  Nova  Scotia,  known  as 
such  at  the  date  of  the  treaty,  at  the  same  place  at  which  we 
should  have  fixed  it,  following  the  definition  given  in  the 
instrument  itself.  And  with  me  late  British  agent,  when* 
applying  the  remark  to  another  point,*  we  may  ask,  "  Can 
it  be  believed  or  for  a  moment  miagined  that,  in  the  course 
of  human  events,  so  exact  a  coincidence  could  have  hap- 
pened between  the  actual  boundaries  of  the  province  of 
mva  Scotia  and  the  boundaries  of  it  described  in  this  treaty, 
if  the  latter  had  not  been  dictated  and  regulated  by  the 
former?" 

But  our  present  claims  may  be  maintained  even  inde- 
pendendy  of  the  boundaries  of  the  treaty,  definite  as  we 
consider  them.  Had,  indeed,  the  second  article  been 
entirely  erased,  as  to  the  boundary  in  question,  the  treaty 
would  have  been  suflBciently  clear.  By  the  first  article, 
"His  Britannic  Majesty  acknowledges  the  said  United  States, 
namely,  New  Hampshire,  Massachusetts*  Bay,  etc.,  to  be 

fi^e,  sovereign  and  independent  states that 

he  treats  with  them  as  such  ;  and  for  himself,  his  heirs,  and 
successors,  relinquishes  all  claim  to  the  government,  property, 
and  territorial  rights  of  the  same  and  every  part  thereof.'^ 

While  the  United  States,  in  the  aggregate  capacity,  are 
recognized  in  the  preamble,  the  independence  of  each  state 
by  name  is  acknowledged ;  and  in  referring  to  Mass2u:hu- 
setts,  as  if  to  preserve  to  her  all  her  chartered  claims,  in- 
cluding "  territorial  rights,"  not  the  name  by  which  she  was 
distinguished  as  a  state,  but  the  colonial  appellation  of  Mas- 
sachusetts' Bay  was  retained. 

If  we  look  to  the  title  of  that  colony  to  what  was  known 
as  the  province  of  Maine  at  the  time  of  the  war,  derived 
from  pre-existing  grants  and  charters,  we  shall  find  its  claim 
to  extend  at  least  as  far  north  as  is  now  contended  for  to  be 
clear.  That  portion  of  the  province  which  lies  between  the 
Piscataqua  and  the  Sagahadok,  (Kennebec),  and  extending 
northwest  from  the  sea-coast  one  hundred  and  twenty  miles,  had 
been  granted  by  Charles  L,  in  1639,  to  Gorges,  and  was  by 
him  sold  to  Maine  in  1674.  Sagahadok,  which  had  been 
granted  in  1663,  and  confirmed  in  1674,  by  Charles  II.  to 

*  See  British  a^fent's  argument  before  the  commissionerf  under  the  fifth  article 
of  the  treaty  of  1794. 
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the  Duke  of  York,  extended  from  the  limits  of  Gorges'  grant 
to  the  St  Croix,  and  northward  to  the  St.  Lawrence.  It  is 
described  in  the  duke's  charter  as  '*  all  that  part  of  the  main 
land  in  New  England  beginning  at  a  certain  place  called  or 
known  by  the  name  of  St.  Croix,  next  adjoining  to  Nova 
Scotia,  in  America,  and  from  thence  extending  along  the  sea- 
coast  unto  a  certain  place  called  Petuaquine  or  Pemaquid, 
and  so  up  the  river  thereof  to  the  farthest  head  of  the  same 
as  it  tendeth  northwards,  and  extending  thence  to  the  River 
Kennebec,  and  so  upwards  by  the  shortest  course  to  the  River 
Canada  northward."  This  territory,  as  we  have  seen,  was 
annexed  to  Massachusetts'  Bay  in  1691,  and  in  spite  of  the 
occurrences  of  the  war,  terminating  in  the  cession  of  Acadia 
or  Nova  Scotia  to  France,  was  maintained  by  Massachusetts 
against  the  eflforts  of  the  crown,  in  1739,  to  wrest  it  from  that 
colony.  When,  therefore,  in  1763,  the  crown  extended  the 
limits  of  Quebec  in  carrying  the  boundary  to  the  highlands 
south  of  the  St.  Lawrence,  there  was  a  manifest  infringement 
on  that  part  of  Maine  known  as  Sagahadok.  To  meet  that 
objection,  the  claims  of  the  crown  to  extend  Nova  Scotia  to 
the  Penobscot  were  revived  as  an  offset,  and  in  Governor 
Wilmot's  commission,  in  the  same  year  with  the  proclama- 
tion setting  forth  the  limits  of  Nova  Scotia,  and  from  which 
we  have  quoted,  there  is  this  clause,-^-"  although  our  said 
province  ha3  extended,  and  does  of  right  extend,  as  far  a^ 
the  River  Pentagort  or  Penobscot."  This  reservation  was 
omitted  in  subsequent  commissions,  and  a  compromise  was 
proposed,  in  which,  in  case  Massachusetts  was  to  cede  her 
claims  to  the  lands  on  the  River  St.  Lawrence,  embraced  by 
the  proclamation  in  the  government  of  Quebec,  the  crown 
would  waive  all  pretensions  arising  from  the  dispute  con- 
cerning the  lands  as  far  as  the  St.  Croix. 

The  act  of  1774  in  relation  to  the  government  of  Que- 
bec, however  objectionable  in  other  respects,  made  no 
alteration  in  this  portion  of  the  boundary.  Thus  at  the  revo- 
lution, for  the  whole  of  that  part  of  Maine  whose  northern 
boundary  is  now  a  subject  of  discussion,  Massachusetts  had 
the  title  conveyed  by  a  royal  charter  as  far  as  the  St.  Law- 
rence, which  was  restricted,  if  at  all,  by  the  royal  procla- 
mation of  1763  and  the  act  of  parliament  of  1774,  to  the 
"highlands  which  divide  the  rivers  that  empty  themselves 
into  the  River  St.  Lawrence  from  those  which  fall  into  the 
sea,"  and  by  the  ofier  of  an  exchange  for  the  narrow  tract 
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watered  by  the  rivers  running  into  the  St.  Lawrence,  of  the 
pretensions  which  the  crown  had  on  the  territory  between 
the  St.  Croix  and  the  Penobscot. 

That  the  boundaries  of  the  States  were  intended  to  be 
identical  with  those  of  the  colonies,  is  deducible  as  well 
from  the  instructions  of  the  plenipotentiaries  as  from  the 
course  of  the  negotiations  at  Paris.  The  ultimatum  as  to  the 
boundaries  which  we  have  before  referred  to,  was  adopted 
on  the  nineteenth  of  March,  1779,  it  having  been,  on  the 
twenty-third  of  January  of  the  same  year,  reported  in  a  form 
in  which  we  find  the  Abrthem  and  eastern  boundaries  of  the 
the  United  States  designated  "  by  the  ancient  limits  of 
Canada  as  contended  for  by  Great  Britain,  etc.,"  and  "  by 
the  boundary  settled  between  Massachusetts  and  Nova 
Scotia."  When  the  St  John's  was  abandoned  and  the  St* 
Croix  adopted  as  the  eastern  boundary,  it  was  on  the  sole 
ground  of  the  greater  conformity  to  pre-existing  limits  between 
Nova  Scotia  and  Massachusetts ;  and  the  same  course  was 
pursued  in  fixing  the  boundaries  generally.  With  regard  to 
the  chartered  and  proprietary  colonies,  their  limits  were 
usually  given  under  parallels  of  latitude  ;  and  though  they 
might  stretch  indefinitely  west,  their  pretensions  could  be 
known,  or  at  least  would  only  be  conflicting  among  them- 
selves. The  limits  of  the  royal  provinces  were  sometimes 
fixed  in  the  commissions,  and  might  be  varied,  but  in  other 
cases  were  not  defined  at  all.*  Their  old  boundaries,  how- 
ever, at  the  treaty  of  peace,  it  was  intended  to  give,  as  well 
to  the  States  that  had  been  royal  provinces  as  the  others. 
Thus  the  line  between  New  York  and  Quebec,  which  was  fix- 
ed west  of  the  Connecticut,  as  far  as  the  St  Lawrence,  at  the 
forty-fifth  degree,  had  been  previously  established  on  that 
parallel.  Though  the  southern  boundary  of  the  province  of 
Quebec,  in  1663,  in  that  portion  of  it  contiguous  to  New 
York,  was  to  go  from  Lake  Nipissing  to  the  St.  Lawrence, 
crossing  it  in  the  forty-fifth  degree,  and  did  not  embrace  the 

*  As  to  New  York,  for  example,  neither  in  the  grant  to  the  Duke  of  York,  which 
became  merged  in  the  crown  on  the  accession  of  James  II.,  nor  in  any  other 
public  document,  were  there  any  definite  limits  assigned,  though  arrangements 
Defore  the  revolutionary  war  had  been  made  with  the  neighboring  provinces. 
Smith,  her  historian,  (History  of  New  York,  vol.  1,  p.  235,)  after  giving  a 
▼cry  imperfect  line  of  boundary,  concludes  by  the  foUowmg  general  phrase,  "  in 
a  word,  all  the  country  belonging  to  the  crown  of  Great  Britain,  not  already 
granted ;  for  we  are  to  consider  New  York  among  the  sister  colonies,  to  borrow 
a  law  phrase,  as  a  residuary  legatee." 
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great  lakes  nor  a  large  extent  of  country  lying  north  of  them, 
the  land  lying  between  the  boundary  of  Quebec  and  New 
York  was  not  regarded  as  belonging  to  the  latter  province. 

The  Annual  Register  for  1763,  in  referring  to  the  govern- 
ments established  in  consequence  of  the  cessions  from  France, 
remarks  that  much  the  largest  portion  of  these  territories 
were  not  included  in  any  of  them,  and  describes  as  a  reason 
a  desire  not  to  interfere  with  the  Indians,  by  whom  the  unap- 
propriated country  was  possessed.  The  subsequent  enlarge- 
ment of  the  province  of  Quebec,  by  the  act  of  1774,  in  that 
region  west  of  the  great  lakes  which  infringed  the  charters 
of  Virginia  and  other  colonies,  was  one  and  not  the  least 
of  the  causes  of  irritation  between  the  two  countries  at  the 
breaking-out  of  the  revolutionary  war.  The  omission  to 
include  the  tract  north  of  the  lakes  in  the  limits  of  Quebec, 
in  1763,  and  the  views  universally  entertained  here  of  the 
act  of  1774,  by  which  the  boundary  was  extended  to  the 
eastern  shore  of  these  lakes,  might  well  have  induced  the  old 
congress  to  claim  for  the  United  States,  as  it  did  by  insert- 
ing as  part  of  their  boundary  a  line  from  the  St.  Lawrence 
to  Lake  Nipissing,  all  territory  that  had  not  been  originsJly 
appropriated  to  the  provinces  retained  by  the  crown. 

The  same  motives,  however,  which  led  to  the  receding  on 
the  esLStem  boundary  from  the  St.  John's  to  the  St.  Croix, 
viz.,  the  previously  understood  colonial  boundaries,  caused 
us  to  acquiesce  in  the  stipulations  which  made  the  great  lakes 
the  limits.  As  to  New  Hampshire,  by  supplying  a  chasm  in 
the  Quebec  act,  which  is  analogous  to  a  defect  in  the  procla- 
mation of  '63,  and  making  the  line  along  the  highlands  ter- 
minate at  the  source  of  the  Connecticut  River,  where  in  na- 
ture it  must  instead  of  at  the  46^  of  latitude  on  its  eastern 
bank,  it  was  supposed  that  an  accession  of  territory  had  been 
obtained,  though  that  has  been  recently  questioned.^  In  no 
part  of  the  boundaries,  as  far  as  an  investigation  extends,  was 
It  intended  to  restrict  the  States  whose  independence  was 
recognised  to  limits  less  extensive  than  those  enjoyed  by 
them  as  colonies.  Even  the  secret  article,  now  first  published 
by  Mr.  Gallatin,  limiting  the  southern  boundary  of  Georgia 
in  a  certain  contingency,  was  no  infringement  of  the  grant 
under  which  that  colony  was  settled,  and  which  only  extended 

♦  See  Historical  Sketch  of  the  Northern  Boundary  of  New  Hampshire,  in  col- 
leciion  of  the  New  Hampshire  Historical  Society.    VoLS,  p.S67.  . 
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to  the  country  between  the  Savannah  and  the  Altahama,  the 
lands  between  the  Altahama  and  the  St.  Mary's  having  been 
annexed  to  that  province  by  the  proclamation  of  1763,  from 
-which  they  had  been  subsecjuently  divested  and  attached  to 
West  Florida  by  the  commissions  of  their  governors  prior  to 
the  American  revolution, — a  fact  referred  to  in  a  communi- 
cation from  the  American  plenipotentiaries  to  Congress. 

Looking  to  the  recognition  of  Massachusetts'  Bay  as  a  free, 
sovereign,  and  independant  state,  and  the  relinquishment  of 
all  territorial  rights  by  the  first  article  of  the  treaty  of  1783 
as  they  existed  at  that  period,  while,  without  reference  to 
the  subsequent  definition  of  boundaries,  there  would  be  good 
ground  to  claim  the  whole  territory  to  the  St.  Lawrence,  and 
perhaps,  also,  the  whole  of  Nova  Scotia,  under  the  charter  of 
1691,  and  to  which,  indeed,  Congress  did  prefer  pretensions, 
there  is  not  the  slightest  argument  by  which  to  arrest  our 
boundary  south  of  the  highlands  of  the  proclamation  of  1763. 
As  these  highlands,  as  well  as  those  in  the  act  of  1774,  if  we 
have  heretofore  succeeded  in  showing  that  there  is  no  essen- 
tial diflerence  between  the  words  "sea"  and  "Atlantic 
Ocean,"  as  employed  in  these  documents,  and  which  is  the 
only  variation  of  terms  used  in  describing  them,  must  be 
identical  with  those  of  1783,  so  must  the  two  Unes  coincide. 

We  are  not  left  merely  to  verbal  descriptions  to  account 
for  the  meaning  either  of  the  framers  of  the  proclamation  of 
1763  or  of  the  treaty  of  1783.  No  species  of  evidence,  with 
regard  to  a  boundary  line,  can  be  more  satisfactory  than  that 
of  a  contemporaneous  map,  made  without  any  interested  ob- 
ject, but  simply  to  illustrate  passing  occurrences.  We  have 
now  before  us,  attached  to  the  6th  vol.  of  the  Annual  Regis- 
ter (1763),  a  document  of  this  character.  It  is  entitled  "  a 
new  map  of  the  British  dominions  in  North  America,  with  the 
limits  ot  the  governments  annexed  thereto  by  the  late  treaty  of 
peace  and  settled  by  proclamation,  October  7, 1763,  engraved 
by  T.  Kitchner,  geographer."  In  this  map,  the  highlands  are 
delineated  in  all  the  essential  particulars  the  same  as  they  are 
now  contended  for  by  the  United  States,  passing  to  the  north 
of  the  sources  of  the  Restigouche  and  St.  John's,  as  well  as 
to  the  north  of  all  other  streams  faUing  into  the  Bay  des  Cha- 
leurs  or  into  the  Bay  of  Fundy.  The  northwest  angle  of 
Nova  Scotia  is  formed  by  the  intersection  of  these  highlands 
with  a  Une  drawn  due  north  from  the  source  of  the  St.  Croix, 
and  which,  as  in  Mitchell's  map,  empties  into  the  east  side  of 
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the  Bay  (Pstssamaquoddy)  falling  into  the  Bay  of  Fundy. 
Including  this  one,  nineteen  maps,  published  between  the 
period  of  the  proclamation  of  1763  and  of  the  treaty  of  peace, 
were  laid  before  the  sovereign  arbiter,  most  of  which  the 
writer  of  these  remarks  has  had  an  opportunity  of  examining. 

There  were  between  the  signing  ot  the  preliminary  articles 
and  of  the  definitive  treaty  of  peace  four  maps  published,  and 
the  highlands  in  them  are  identical  with  those  in  the  previoas 
maps.  One  of  these  (Bew's)  was  engraved  for  the  Political 
Magazine  and  Parliamentary  Journal  for  February,  1783,  for 
the  special  purpose  of  illustrating  the  objections  to  the  treaty. 
A  note  of  the  editor  explains  that  "  the  boundaries  are  dis- 
tinguished by  the  cross  strokes,  which  run  north  from  the 
mouth  of  the  River  St.  Croix  in  the  Bay  of  Fundy  to  the 
mountains  near  the  River  St.  Lawrence^  And  that  no  argu- 
ment against  our  line  for  any  supposed  inconvenience  may  at 
this  day  be  adduced,  and  to  show  that  its  practical  objections 
were  at  that  time  fully  understood,  we  may  quote  the  words 
of  Lord  Carlisle,  who,  in  attacking  the  ministers  in  the  debate 
of  17th  February,  1783,  said  "  they  had  through  inaccura- 
cy or  egregious  folly  drawn  such  a  line  of  boundary  between 
America  and  Great  Britain  as  delivered  Canada  and  Nova 
Scotia  fettered  into  the  hands  of  the  American  Gonffress." 
Seven  more  maps  of  similar  import  were  published  witbin  the 
same  or  the  succeeding  year,  and  such  continued  to  be  the 
uninterrupted  course  down  to  the  agitation  of  the  present 
controversy. 

Though  there  is  not  the  slightest  pretence  that  that  part  of 
Nova  Scotia  which  is  now  the  province  of  New  Brunswick 
ever  extended  west  of  the  eastern  boundary  of  the  United 
States,  yet  while  the  jurisdiction  is  claimed  for  New  Bruns- 
wick, the  territory  can  only  be  made  to  appear  as  British  by 
including  it  within  the  province  of  Lower  Canada.  This  is 
very  distinctly  done  on  the  map  published  by  authority  of 
Parliament  in  1827,  and  annexed  to  the  emigration  report  of 
that  year,  and  indeed  in  all  subsequent  British  maps. 

Opposed  to  this  continuous  series  of  documentary  testi- 
mony, no  single  map,  as  far  as  we  remember,  was  laid  before 
the  arbiter.  The  recent  commission,  however,  of  Messrs. 
Mudge  and  Featherstonhaugh  has  led  to  the  production  of 
two  which,  though  out  of  the  regular  order  that  we  have  pre- 
scribed to  ourselves,  we  will  dispose  of  in  this  connectwn.^ 
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The  one  purports  to  be  by  Corotielli,  a  Venitian,  and  of  which 
•we  have  no  knowledge  except  from  the  copy  appended  to 
the  report;  the  other  is  by  De  I'Isle.  CoronelU's  map  is  said  to 
have  been  pubHshed  at  Paris  in  1689,  when,  as  we  know,  the 
pretensions  of  France  extended  Acadia  as  far  as  the  Penob- 
scot or  Kennebec,  and  when  she  laid  claim  to  the  whole 
eastern  section  of  America.  To  show  the  accuracy  with 
-which  it  is  drawn,  we  may  mention  that  Nova  Scotia  (Nou- 
velle  Ecosse)  is  laid  down  as  being  west  instead  of  east 
of  the  St.  Croix,  the  territory  to  the  east  of  that  river  being 
distinguished  as  the  country  of  the  Etchemins.* 

As  to  De  risle's  map,  an  extract  from  which  is  also  cited 
under  the  date  of  1783,  we  have  full  means  of  explanation  at 
command,  if,  indeed,  it  be  seriously  intended  to  bring  forward 
as  evidence  a  map  which  designates  the  whole  country  south 
of  the  imaginary  boundary  of  Canada,  between  the  St.  Law- 
rence and  the  St.  Croix,  as  New  Hampshire.  The  truth  is, 
that  there  are  twot  copies  of  this  map,  under  the  respective 
dates  of  1703  and  1783,  from  the  same  plate,  the  tide  of 
which  was  altered  from  time  to  time,  now  to  be  found  in  the 
library  of  the  New  York  Historical  Society ;  and  the  map 
cited  by  the  British  commissioners  is  of  no  more  authority 
than  if  it  were  dated  in  1703. 

Both  as  to  the  original  map  of  De  Tlsle  and  the  map  of 
Coronelli,  it  may  be  remarked  that  they  were  published  long 
before  even  the  cession  of  Nova  Scotia  to  Great  Britain  by 
the  treaty  of  Utrecht,  and  when  the  conflicting  pretensions 
of  England  and  France  to  the  territory  on  this  continent 
were  extremely  vague,  and  when,  of  course,  no  regard 
was  had  by  the  latter  power  to  the  limits  granted  by  the 
former  in  the  charters  to  its  own  colonists.  The  same  ob- 
servation will  apply  to  the  grant  of  the  fief  of  Madawaska  in 
1683  by  the  French  government  of  Canada,  and  which,  from 
the  paucity  of  arguments,  the  government  of  Great  Britain 
thought  it  advisable  to  lay  before  the  king  of  the  Nether- 
lands. 

*  The  EtcKemins  inhabited  the  country  between  the  Penobscot  and  the  St« 
John's  Ri?er.    See  Williamson's  History  of  Maine,  yoL  1,  p.  469. 

t  The  titles  are,  "  Carte  du  Canada,  ou  de  la  Nourelle  France  et  des  d^cou- 
vertes  qui  y  out  6t6  faites.  Dressfie,  etc.,  par  Guillaume  de  I'Isle,  etc.,  A  Paris,  chez 
i'auteur,  etc.,  1703^." 

"Carte  da  Canada,  qui  comprend  la  partie  septentrionale des  Etats  Unis 
d'  Amerique^  dresse6,  etc.,  par  Quillaume  de  I'Isle,  etc.  Revue  et  augment6e  en 
1783,  k  Pans,  chez  Dezauche,  successeur  des  Srs.  De  I'Isle  et  Buache,  etc." 

NO.  XV. — YOh.  vm.  29 
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We  have  said  thus  much  to  establish  affirmatively  the  line 
pointed  out  by  the  United  States  ;  and  in  doing  so,  we  have 
endeavored,  as  far  as  our  recollection  serves  us,  incidentally 
to  remove  the  objections  that  have  been  interposed  to  it  by 
our  adversaries.  The  line  reported  by  the  British  com- 
missioner under  the  treaty  of  Ghent,  and  asserted  before  the 
arbiter,  though  it  seems  to  have  been  abandoned  by  the 
recent  ex  parte  commission,  stops  at  Mars  Hill,  forty  miles 
from  the  source  of  the  St.  Croix,  and  one  hundred  miles  south 
of  the  source  of  any  river  falling  into  the  St.  Lawrence,  and, 
of  course,  of  the  northwest  angle  of  Nova  Scotia  as  it  has  beea 
defined  in  the  commissions  of  the  governors  of  Nova  Scotia, 
from  1763  to  a  period  subsequent  to  the  treaty  of  peace,  if 
not  to  the  present  time.  This  pretended  northwest  angle 
is  marked  B  on  the  map  A  ;  and  it  is  at  the  point  where  the 
tributaries  of  the  St.  John's,  which,  according  to  the  English, 
belong  to  neither  class  of  rivers  referred  to  in  the  treaty,  are 
divided  from  one  another.  The  line  traced  from  thence,  as 
an  inspection  of  the  map  will  show,  does  not,  till  it  reaches 
Metjarmette  portage,  designated  as  L,  where  the  two  lines 
unite,  divide  any  waters  falling  into  the  St.  Lawrence  from 
those  flowing  southwardly  towards  the  Atlantic  Ocean ;  but 
it  divides  the  tributaries  of  the  St.  John's  from  one  another 
and  from  those  of  the  Penobscot  and  Kennebec,  all  of  which 
are  Atlantic  rivers,  or  rivers  falling  into  the  sea.  The  argu- 
ment stated  in  its  behalf  is,  that  Mars  Hill  is  connected  by 
broken  ridges  with  the  mouu tains  (as  they  are  termed)  near 
the  Penobscot,  and  that  it  is  the  first  elevated  ground  arri- 
ved at  on  a  due  north  line. 

To  meet  the  objections  to  the  northwest  angle  contended 
for  by  her,  both  historical  and  deduced  from  the  physical 
features  of  the  country,  Great  Britain  is  obliged,  as  when 
objecting  to  our  line,  to  define  the  terms  of  the  treaty  in  a 
manner  different  from  their  received  acceptation  or  natural 
meaning.  If  we  should  regard  the  territory  in  dispute  as 
belonging  to  the  old  province  of  Quebec,  according  to  the 
most  restricted  limits  that  we  have  seen  allotted  to  Nova 
Scotia  to  the  north.  Mars  Hill,  instead  of  being  its  northwest 
angle,  would  be  a  point  about  the  middle  of  its  western 
boundary,  and  no  anffle  at  all ;  while,  if  it  be  claimed  for 
Nova  Scotia,  it  would  constitute  an  exterior  angle  of  the 
province.  Even  if  the  limits  of  New  Brunswick  (Nova  Sco- 
tia) should  not  extend  on  either  side  of  the  due  north  line 
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beyond  Mars  Hill,  which  has,  however,  never  been  pretend- 
ed, and  the  whole  country  north  of  it  be  regarded  as  Canada, 
still  a  line  drawn  from  Mars  Hill  to  the  western  extremity 
of  the  Bay  des  Chaleurs  must  necessarily  present  points  to 
the  north  and  west  of  the  one  contended  for  as  the  northwest 
angle. 

To  get  over  the  flagrant  absurdity  of  placing  the  northwest 
angle  of  Nova  Scotia  upwards  of  one  hundred  miles  south  of 
the  northern  boundary  line  of  that  province,  the  British  main- 
tain (using  assertions  not  unUke  those  employed  to  sustain 
them  in  possession  of  the  country  till  the  settlement  of  limits) 
that  the  treaty  of  '83  was  one  not  of  partition  but  of  cession ; 
that  it  is  our  boundary,  not  theirs,  that  is  defined  in  the 
treaty;  it  is,  they  say,  the  northeast  angle  of  the  United  States 
that  is  to  be  formed  by  the  intersection  of  the  two  lines,  and 
it  is  immaterial  to  the  fulfilment  of  the  treaty  whether  Mars 
Hill  be  or  be  not  the  northwest  angle  of  Nova  Scotia.  To 
obtain  at  least  a  plausible  commencement,  they  reverse  the 
order  of  the  boundary,  beginning  at  the  northwestemmost 
head  of  the  Connecticut  River,  from  whence  to  the  Metjar- 
mette  portage  we  are  agreed  that  theirs,  coinciding  as  it 
does  with  our  line,  fulfils  the  treaty.  Knowing  that  from  the 
point  where  they  separate,  going  eastwardly,  there  were  no 
sources  of  rivers  flowing  north  within  a  hundred  miles  of 
their  line,  they  contend  that  the  highlands,  which  divide  the 
Penobscot  and  St.  John,  both  Atlantic  rivers,  may  fulfil 
the  conditions  of  the  treaty,  though  other  highlands  at  the 
head  of  streams  emptying  into  the  sea  must  intervene  be- 
tween them  and  any  waters  flowing  into  the  St.  Lawrence. 

It  is,  however,  unnecessary  to  follow  any  farther  this 
sophistry.  Should  it  even  be  established,  which  we  cannot 
admit  to  be  possible,  that  a  literal  accordance  of  the  physical 
conformation  of  the  territory  with  the  treaty  stipulations, 
agreeably  to  the  known  and  received  meaning  of  the  terms 
employed  —  the  identity  of  the  boundaries  of  the  United 
States  with  those  of  the  colonial  limits  —  the  universal 
opinion  of  mankind,  as  shown  in  all  the  maps  from  1763  to 
the  treaty  of  Ghent,  as  to  the  line  between  Massachusetts 
and  Nova  Scotia,  are  to  avail  as  nothing,  still  no  advance 
would  be  made  in  favor  of  the  British  line.  The  result 
would  be,  to  declare  the  treaty  impossible  of  execution,  and 
not  to  sustain  the  pretensions  of  England. 

The  other  points  of  difference,  namely,  as  to  the  north- 
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westernmost  head  of  the  Connecticat  River,  and  the  line 
along  the  forty-fifth  degree  of  north  latitude  from  the  Con- 
necticut to  the  St.  Lawrence,  are  of  minor  importance.  The 
writer  to  whom  we  have  before  alluded,*  in  connection  with 
New  Hampshire,  states  that,  in  1789,  Hall's  Stream  wm 
surveyed,  by  the  authority  of  that  State,  as  the  "  northwest- 
ernmost  head  of  the  Connecticut''  This  stream,  D  on 
the  map,  was  contended  for  by  the  American  agent  under 
the  commission,  and  in  the  statements  of  the  United  States 
laid  before  the  king  of  the  Netherlands ;  as  was  the  north- 
westernmost  of  the  Connecticut  lakes,  marked  C,  by  the 
British.  The  commissioner  on  the  part  of  Great  Britain 
agreed  with  her  agent ;  but  the  American  commissioner  decid- 
ed in  favor  of  Indian  Stream.  He  considered  that  the  source 
indicated  in  the  treaty  must  become  identified  with  the  main 
Connecticut  north  of  the  forty-fifth  degree. 

In  the  absence  of  any  agreement  as  to    the  points  on 
which  the  boundary  principally  depended,  the  American 
commissioner  did  not  deem  himself  called  on  to  give  an 
opinion  as  to  the  resurvey  of  that  portion  of  it  which  ex- 
tended from  the  Connecticut  to  the  St.  Lawrence.    That 
there  was  an  inaccuracy  in  that  part  of  the  boundary  as  it 
now  exists,  was  suggested  several  years  before  the  war  of 
1812  by  Dr.  Williams,  whom  the  British  statements  iron- 
ically term  "  the  historian  and  philosopher  of  Vermont" 
But  from  observations  made  under  the  commission,  it  was 
clearly  ascertained  that,  instead  of  our  gaining  by  it  if  made, 
according  to  the  observed  latitude,  a  new  survey  would  prob- 
ably result  in  fixing  the  forty-fifth  degree  three-quarters  of 
a  mile  south  of  the  present  line.    The  argument  of  the  United 
States  before  the  arbiter  was,  that,  by  the  treaty  which  de- 
clares that  the  boundary  has  not  been  surveyed,  it  was  not 
intended  to  alter  the  lines  which  had  been  previously  estab- 
lished by  competent  authority.    We  show  that  this  had  been 
fully  done  in  the  case  in  question  by  the  provinces  of  New 
York  and  Quebec,  the  survey  having  been  finished  in  1774. 
The  award  of  the  sovereign  arbiter  is  not  a  little  extraor- 
dinary, and  is  certainly  well  calculated  to  remind  us  of  a 
quotation  from  a  despatch  of  Mr.  Gallatin,  on  which  Governor 
Lincoln,  of  Maine,  once  laid  so  much  stress,  "  that  an  um- 
pire, whether  king  or  farmer,  was  apt  to  spht  the  difference. 

^Collections  of  New  EUunpshire  Historical  Society,  toI.  1,  p.  Vt^ 
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It  is  believed,  however,  that  no  one  can  peruse  it  and  examine 
its  reasoning  without  discovering  to  what  result  his  unbiased 
judgment  would  have  conducted  him. 

The  king  of  the  Netherlands  decides,  as  we  have  already 
stated,  in  our  favor  as  to  the  meaning  to  be  attached  to  the 
term  highlands.  To  the  argument  deduced  by  Great  Bri- 
tain from  the  exercise  of  sovereignty  over  the  Madawaska  fief 
and  settlements  he  attaches  no  importance,  and  he  i;epudiates 
the  idea  that  it  was  intended  to  surrender  the  whole  of  each 
river  from  its  source  to  its  mouth  to  the  same  power.  He 
admits  that,  according  to  the  language  ordinarily  used  in 
geography,  the  rivers  falling  into  the  Bays  of  Fundy  and  Des 
Chaleurs  would  be  comprehended  with  those  emptying 
directly  into  the  Atlantic  Ocean ;  but  adds  that,  in  a  treaty, 
where  each  word  must  have  a  meaning,  it  vxmld  be  hazardoms 
to  include  in  the  species  belonging  to  that  class  the  rivers  St. 
John  and  Restigouche.  He  decides  that  the  highlands  that 
divide  must  be  contiguous  to  the  rivers  divided  ;  but  while 
he  declares  that  the  British  line  does  not  fulfil  that  condition, 
he  makes  the  same  objection  to  the  American,  because  the 
rivers  which  it  divides  from  those  falling  into  the  St.  Law- 
rence, though  they  flow  ultimately  into  the  Atlantic,  are,  ex- 
cept near  the  sources  of  the  St.  John,  tributaries  of  the  St. 
Jotm  and  Restigouche,  and  empty  through  them,  and  also  the 
Bay  of  Fundy  and  the  Bay  of  Chcdeurs,  into  the  Atlantic,  and 
are  not  the  main  rivers  themselves  and  do  not  empty  directly 
into  that  ocean.  While  he  admits  that  it  is  wholly  out  of  the 
question  that  the  northwest  angle  of  Nova  Scotia  can  be  at 
Mars  Hill,  he  decides  that,  the  treaty  of  Ghent  having  decla- 
red it  unascertained,  the  nature  of  the  historical  angle  must 
be  regarded  as  sl  petition  deprindpe. 

The  award  admits  the  similarity  of  the  boundaries  in  the 
second  article  of  the  treaty  to  those  in  the  proclamation  of 
1763,  the  Quebec  act,  and  the  commissions  of  the  provincial 
governors,  and  also  the  evidence  of  numerous  maps  as  to  those 
lines,  and  the  inferences  to  be  deduced  from  the  recognition 
of  the  states  by  name  ;  but  it  maintains  that  the  boundaries 
of  the  ancient  provinces  and  those  of  the  United  States  are 
not  identical,  because  the  line  through  the  great  lakes  west 
of  the  River  St.  Lawrence  is  departed  from — Mitchell's  map, 
made  in  1765,  and  in  which  the  northwest  angle  of  Nova 
Scotia  was  placed  on  the  St.  Lawrence,  was  used — the  Pis- 
cataqua  was  contended  for  by  England  as  the  boundary,  and 
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she  did  not  subsequently  agree  to  cause  the  boundary  of 
Maine  or  Massachusetts'  Bay  to  be  ascertained  at  a  later 
period. 

The  umpire,  therefore,  proposes  a  conventional  boundary, 
giving  us  about  three-fifths,  and  to  Great  Britain  the  remain- 
der, of  the  disputed  territory.     The  line  will  be  found  indi- 
cated on  the  map  A.     It  is  drawn  from  the  source  of  the  St. 
Croix  to  the  point  where  it  intersects  the  St  John's,  thence  up 
the  St.  John's  to  the  point  where  the  St.  Francis  empties  into  it, 
thencfeup  the  St.  Francis  to  the  source  of  its  south  westernmost 
branch,  which  is  marked,  thence  due  west  to  the  line  claimed 
by  the  United  States,  thence  following  the  said  line  till  it  coin- 
cides with  that  claimed  by  Great  Britain,  and  thence  along  the 
said  lines  to  the  northwesternmost  source  of  Connecticut  River. 
It  is  believed  that  all  the  objections  of  the  umpire  to  our  views 
of  the  case  have  been  anticipated.  The  fulfilment  of  the  trea- 
ty by  our  line  has  been  affirmatively  shown  at  some  length. 
The  apparent  deviation  from  the  old  lines  to  our  prejudice,  in 
the  neighborhood  of  the  lakes,  has  been  proved  not  to  be  an 
infringement  on  the  chartered  or  acknowledged  limits  of  any 
of  the  provinces,  and  no  deviation  from  them.     The  use  of 
Mitchell's  map,if  it  was  determined  by  any  thing  but  accident, 
may  well  be  explained  by  its  official  character,  it  having 
been  published  under  the  sanction  of  the  Board  of  Trade ; 
and  with  it,  as  regards  the  interior  of  the  country,  all  the 
maps  from  1756  to  1783  agree.  While  giving  definite  bounds 
to  every  other  portion  of  our  territory,  Great  Britain  might 
well  decline  to  renew  the  interminable   discussions  of  the 
treaty  of  Utrecht  as  to  our  boundary  on   the  side  of  Nova 
Scotia.  The  pretensions  to  extend  to  the  Piscataqua,  can  only 
be  put  off  against  our  claims  to  all  Nova  Scotia,  which  were 
at  one  time  made  by  the  Congress  of  the  revolution,  and  the 
subsequent  demand  of  going  to  the  St.  John's  contained  in 
the  ultimatum  transmitted  to  our  ministers.     Indeed,  the  as- 
sertion of  the  latter  claim  is  also  employed  by  the  king  of 
the  Netherlands  against  us  in  the  same  sense  in  which  it  had 
been  adduced  in  the  British  statement.     It  is,  however,  not 
a  little  remarkable  that  the  interruption  of  the  communication 
specially  referred  to  in  the  award,  is  that  between  Quebec 
and  Frederickton,  which  latter  place,  being  on  the  west  side 
of  the  St.  John's,  would  of  course  have  been  itself  in  Ameri- 
can territory  had  our  proposition  been  accepted. 
As  to  the  northwesternmost  head  of  Connecticut  river,  the 
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decision  was  given,  as  contended  for  by  Great  Britain,  in 
favor  of  the  northwesternmost  of  the  Connecticut  lakes,  the 
eflect  of  which  is  to  give  about  150,000  acres  to  Great  Britain. 
It  would  seem,  however,  that  by  recent  surveys  under  the 
authority  of  New  Hampshire  it  has  been  ascertained  that  an 
error  had  been  committed  in  this  quarter,  owing  to  the  im- 
perfection of  previous  explorations.  The  point  in  favor  of 
which  the  arbiter  decided  is  said  to  be  south  of  the  Magallo- 
way,  a  branch  of  the  Androscoggin,  which  is  a  tributary  of  the 
Kennebec,  and  of  course  not  on  the  dividing  ridge  required  by 
the  treaty.*  As  if  to  carry  out  the  system  of  compromise, 
while  deciding  that  a  resurvey  of  the  line  along  the  forty-fifth 
degree  of  north  latitude,  from  the  Connecticut  to  the  St. 
Lawrence,  was  required  by  the  treaty  of  Ghent,  the  arbiter 
considered  it  expedient  diat  it  should  be  made  in  such  a 
manner  that,  in  all  cases,  the  United  States  should  have  the 
fort  at  Rouse's  Point  with  its  rayon  kilometrique. 

In  President  Jackson's  message,  at  the  opening  of  the  ses- 
sion of  1S31-2,  reference  was  made  to  the  government's  hav- 
ing received  the  king  of  the  Netherlands'  "  written  opinion  on 
the  case  referred  to  him."  On  the  seventh  of  December,  the 
president  communicated  to  the  senate  the  award  for  their 
advice  and  consent  as  to  its  execution  ;  and  on  the  twenty- 
first  of  that  month,  he  informed  them  of  his  having  received 
official  information  of  the  determination  of  the  British  govern- 
ment to  abide  by  it  on  its  part. 

In  the  course  of  the  proceedings  on  these  communications, 
a  proposition  was  made  by  one  of  the  senators  from  Maine, 
(Mr.  Sprague,)  after  declaring  the  award  not  obligatory,  to 
open  new  negotiations,  and  to  exchange  the  free  navigation  of 
the  St  John's,  throughout  its  whole  course,  for  the  right  of 
free  passage  and  transit  between  Quebec  and  St.  John's. 
The  committee  of  foreign  relations,  to  whom  both  the  presi- 
dent's message  and  the  resolutions  were  referred,  admit  that 
the  United  States  may  refuse  to  abide  by  the  award,  if  their 
constituted  authorities  think  it  not  made  within  the  submis- 
sion. They  say,  however,  to  reject  the  opinion  of  an  arbiter 
selected  by  ourselves,  would  impair  the  moral  force  of  the 
claims  ;  and  considering  the  long  negotiations  that  have  been 
pending,  and  the  difficulty,  either  by  agreement  or  a  farther 
reference,  to  come  to  a  more  satisfactory  arrangement,  they 
advise  that  the  United  States  should  assent  to  the  award,  and 
endeavor  to  fix,  by  subsequent  negotiation,  a  line  more  de- 

•  See  Senate  Document*— 1838-9,  toI.  1,  No.  176. 
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sirable  to  both  parties.  They  concluded  by  a  resolution  ad- 
vising the  president  to  express  to  his  majesty  the  king  of  the 
Netherlanas  the  assent  of  the  United  States  to  the  determin- 
ation made  by  him,  and  consent  to  the  execution  of  the 
same. 

Mr.  Webster  having  ineffectually  endeavored  to  obtain  a 
declaration  from  the  senate  that  this  was  not  a  case  in  which 
they  could  be  called  upon  to  express  an  opinion  or  give  ad- 
vice to  the  president,  a  view  of  the  matter  said  to  have  been 
in  the  first  instance  entertained  by  General  Jackson  himself,  re- 
solutions were  finally  passed  to  advise  the  president  to  com- 
municate to  the  British  government  that  the  United  States 
declined  to  "adopt"  the  boundary  recommended  by  the 
king  of  the  Netherlands  as  being  "suitable,"  because,  in  the 
opinion  of  the  senate,  the  king  has  not  decided  tlie  question  sub- 
mitted  to  him.  And  that  body  farther  advised  the  president  to 
open  a  new  negotiation  to  ascertain  the  boundary  according 
to  the  treaty  of  peace  of  1783. 

Mr.  Livingston,  in  communicating,  in  July,  1832,  to  the 
British  charge  d'affeires  the  decision  of  the  senate  on  the 
award,  which  he  says  was  declined  because  it  was  recom- 
mendatory, while  if  any  line  had  been  indicated  as  the  bound- 
ary of  the  treaty  of  1783,  no  objection  could  have  been  made 
to  it,  expresses  the  hope  that  the  government  of  the  United 
States  would  be  invested  with  more  ample  powers  from 
Maine  to  agree  to  a  conventional  line  more  agreeable  to  both 
parties  than  that  designated  by  the  treaty  or  recommended 
by  the  king  of  the  Netherlands,  and  he  proposes  a  negotia- 
tion on  the  subject,  connecting  with  it  the  navigation  of  the 
St.  John's.  The  expectation  as  to  Maine  was  not  fulfilled, 
and  the  British  minister  refused  unequivocdly  to  unite  the 
two  subjects,  which,  indeed,  Mr.  Livingston  said  was  only  to 
have  been  done  in  case  of  a  conventional  arrangement. 

It  may  here  be  remarked  that  Mr.  Livingston's  anticipations 
as  to  the  action  of  Maine  had  more  foundation  than  could, 
from  the  public  language  of  its  functionaries,  have  been  well 
supposed.  It  appears  that,  during  the  discussionson  the  award 
before  the  senate,  a  negotiation  was  carried  on  for  an  indemnity 
to  be  given  by  the  general  government  to  that  state,  in  the  pro- 
ceeds of  a  million  of  acres  ofland  in  Michigan;  and  that  when  the 
senate  recommended  a  new  negotiation,  an  agreement  was 
signed  by  the  secretaries  of  state,  treasury,  and  navy  with 
Messrs.  Preble,(the  former  agent  and  minister,)  Williams,  and 
Ewing,  stipulating,  in  case  the  legislature  of  idaine  concurred^ 
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to  cede  to  tbe^  United  States,  for  the  consideration  above 
mentioned,*  the  territory  north  of  the  St.  John's  and  east  of 
the  St.  Francis  as  awarded  to  Great  Britain. 

We  have,  on  the  thirtieth  of  April,  1833,  the  first  intimation 
of  a  new  discovery  of  a  most  extraordinary  character  for  termi- 
nating all  difficulties,  which,  as  well  because  it  was  pertina- 
cious^ adhered  to  by  two  secretaries  of  state,  and  was  not 
repudiated  by  their  successor  so  long  as  the  chief  magistrate 
remained  unchanged,  as  from  the  references  made  during  the 
discussion  to  the  president's  opinion,  we  may  suppose  origi- 
nated with  GeneradJackson  himself.  We  should  not  allude  to 
the  correspondence  on  this  subject,  were  it  not  in  the  posses- 
sion of  our  opponents  as  well  as  of  the  public  at  large  ;t  and 
the  discussion  of  it  cam  do  no  harm,  while  it  may  possibly 
lead  those  into  whose  hands  the  management  of  our  foreign 
relations  is  hereafter  to  come,  to  examine  its  merits  before 
giving  to  it  their  sanction. 

The  discussion  between  the  United  States  and  Great  Bri- 
tain as  to  the  northeastern  boundary,  had  become  altogether 
one  of  treaty  interpretation,  as  indeed  it  was  viewed  even  by 
the  king  of  the  Netherlands,  who,  as  there  was  no  dispute  as 
to  the  water-courses,  on  which  the  whole  question  depended, 
declared  that  the  subject  could  not  be  elucidated  by  any  fresh 
topographical  investigation.  Yet,  in  the  face  of  this  opinion, 
Mr.  Livingston  made  a  proposition  for  a  new  survey  of  a  pecu- 
liar character,  which  could  only  have  been  founded  on  the  sup- 
position that  the  highlands  of  the  treaty  were  distinguishable 
by  their  greater  elevation,  a  suggestion  which  we  have  at  all 
times  repudiated.  While  his  offer,  in  any  event,  yielded 
some  portion  of  what  Maine  had  always  considered  a  part  of 
that  state,  it  might  have  led  to  the  abandonment  of  a  far 
greater  extent  of  territory  than  would  have  been  required  by 
acceding  to  the  award  of  the  king  of  the  Netherlands. 

Mr.  Livingston  proposed  a  joint  commission,  the  "  umpire 
to  be  selected  by  some  friendly  sovereign  from  among  the 
most  skilful  men  in  Europe,''  or  a  commission  altogether 
composed  of  such  men ;  and  as  a  means  of  facilitating  the  de- 
cision, he  agreed  that  the  highlands  might  be  found  elsewhere 

•  See  Senate  Doc.,  %th  Congress,  9d  Session,  No.  431. 

t  Indeed,  it  would  seem,  from  the  allusion  made  br  the  acent  of  the  state  of 
Maine  in  his  report  to  the  Govemor  of  August  1, 1838,  that  the  worst  part  of  the 
admissions  of  the  administration  had  not  been  communicated  to  the  American 
people.    See  Congress  Doc.  H.  R.  1838-9.    D«c.  181,  p.  73. 
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than  on  the  due  north  line.  Not  to  be  charged  with  doing 
injustice  to  a  distinguished  citizen  now  no  more,  who,  in  mat- 
ters to  which  he  had  directed  his  attention,  has  done  honor 
to  his  country,  we  will  quote  the  words  of  the  secretary. 
"Boundaries,"  says  he,  "of  tracts  and  countries  where  the 
region  through  which  the  line  is  to  pass  is  unexplored,  are 
frequently  designated  by  natural  objects,  the  precise  situa- 
tion of  which  is  not  known,  but  which  are  supposed  to  be  in 
the  direction  of  a  particular  point  of  the  compass  .  .  . 
Where  the  course  will  not  touch  the  natural  boundary,  the 
rule  universally  adopted  is,  not  to  consider  the  boundary  as 
one  impossible  to  be  traced,  but  to  preserve  the  natural 
boundary,  and  to  reach  it  by  the  nearest  direct  course.  Thus, 
.  .  .  .  if  it  should  be  found  that  the  north  course  from 
the  head  of  the  St.  Croix  should  not  reach  the  highlands  which 
answer  the  description  of  those  designated  in  the  treaty  of 
17S3,  then  a  direct  line  from  the  head  of  the  St.  Croix,  what- 
ever may  be  its  directions  to  such  highlands,  ought  to  be 
adopted,  and  the  line  would  still  be  conformable  to  the  treaty." 
And  to  divest  the  United  States  of  any  accidental  advantage 
from  this  novel  suggestion,  by  the  new  line  going  eastof  the  due 
north  line,  in  a  subsequent  letter,  May  the  28th,  1833,  Mr.  Liv- 
ingston says,  '*  The  American  government  have  believed  that 
the  highlands  designated  by  the  treaty  would  be  reached  by  a 
due  north  line  drawn  from  the  head  of  the  St.Croix.  They  make 
no  pretensions  farther  east  than  that  line  ;  but  if,  on  a  more  ac- 
curate survey,  it  should  be  found  that  the  north  line  mentioned 
in  the  treaty  should  pass  east  of  the  highlands  therein  de- 
scribed, and  they  should  be  found  at  some  point  farther  west, 
then  the  principle  to  which  I  would  refer  would  apply,  to 
wit :  that  the  direction  of  the  line  to  connect  the  two  natural 
boundaries  must  be  altered  so  as  to  suit  their  ascertained 
position.  Thus,  in  the  annexed  diagram :  suppose  A  the  mon- 
ument at  the  head  of  the  St.  Croix ;  A  B  the  north  line  drawn 
from  thence.  If  the  highlands  described  in  the  treaty  should 
be  found  in  the  course  of  that  line,  both  the  descriptions  in 
the  treaty  would  be  found  to  coincide,and  the  question  would 
be  at  an  end.  If,  on  the  contrary,  those  highlands  should  be 
found  at  C  or  D,  or  any  other  point  west  of  that  line,  then  the 
eastern  boundary  of  the  United  States  would  be  the  line  A  G 
or  A  D,  or  any  other  line  drawn  from  the  point  A  to  the 
place  which  should  be  found  to  answer  the  description  of  the 
highlands  mentioned  in  the  treaty." 
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What  is  meant  by  the  "  natural  boundary "  which  the 
commissioners  are  to  look  for  in  the  woods,  or  how  they  ar^ 
lo  know  when  they  have  found  it,  we  cannot  conjecture.  If 
the  treaty  had  referred  to  a  particular  tree  or  rock  in  the 
highlands  or  dividing  ridge  as  the  northwest  angle  of  Nova 
Scotia,  and  which  had  hitherto  eluded  all  search,  then  there 
might  have  been  some  ground  for  the  application  of  the  rule 
referred  to.  But  we  confess  that  the  whole  proposition  of 
Mr.  Livingston  is  utterly  unintelligible  to  us ;  nor  do  we 
get  much  light  from  perusing  Mr.  McLane's  note  to  Sir 
Charles  Vaughan,  in  which  he  gravely  tells  him,  notwithstand- 
ing the  reasons  for  his  decision  fully  developed  in  the  award 
itself,  that  the  arbiter's  "embarrassment  (as  to  the  highlands) 
arose  from  not  being  able  to  find  them  in  a  direction  due  north 
from  the  monument."  We  had  always  supposed  that,  according 
to  the  American  view  of  the  boundary  line,  the  highlands  of  the 
treaty  extended  from  Cape  Hosiers  to  the  Connecticut,  and 
that  consequently  any  line  whatever,  either  due  north,  north- 
east, or  northwest,  in  its  course  from  the  source  of  the  St.  Croix 
to  the  River  St.  Lawrence,  must  intersect  them;  and  the 
northwest  angle  of  Nova  Scotia,  which  is  a  point  in  these 
highlands,  is  in  nowise  distinguishable  from  the  rest  of  the  line, 
and  is  only  determined  by  its  being  the  point  of  intersection 
of  the  highlands  or  dividing  ridge  with  the  due  north  hne. 

It  does  not  diminish  the  singularity  of  the  proposition 
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when  we  recollect  that  it  was  made,  not  to  settle  a  conven- 
tional line,  but  as  a  strict  fulfilment  of  the  treaty,  and  which 
the  president  could  carry  into  effect  without  consulting 
Maine,  though  he  did  not  admit  the  decision  of  the  king  of 
the  Netherlands  to  have  been  of  that  character. 

The  assent  obtained  from  Mr.  McLane,  in  his  letter  of  June 
the  fifth,  1833,  that  the  highlands  might  be  looked  for  south 
of  the  St.  John's,  we  presume  we  are  to  consider  as  an 
unguarded  admission,  inasmuch  as,  though  desirous  of  car- 
rying out  the  "  rule  in  practical  surveying  which  prevailed 
in  this  country  before  the  revolution,"  Mr.  Forsyth  refused  in 
1835  to  adopt  as  a  principle  to  govern  the  commission  the 
exclusion  of  the  St.  John  and  Restigouche  from  the  class  of 
Atlantic  rivers.  Had  that  proposition  been  incorporated 
with  Mr.  Livingston's,  there  would  have  been  no  difficulty  in 
drawing  a  line  from  the  St.  Croix  to  the  sources  of  the  Chau- 
diere,  and  thus  yielding  to  Great  Britain  a  large  portion  of 
what  even  the  greatest  pretensions  of  our  opponents  had 
reserved  to  Maine. 

"  Why  the  proposal  was  made,"  as  Mr.  Gallatm  remarks, 
'*  cannot  be  otherwise  accounted  for  than  by  a  complete  igno- 
rance of  the  subject ;"  and  it  would  be  difficult  to  assign  any 
reason  why  Mr.  Livingston's  proposition  was  not  acceded  to, 
under  the  admissions  made  by  him  and  Mr.  McLane,  were  it 
not  apparent  from  the  papers  that  Sir  Charles  Vaugban  was 
satisned  that  Maine  would  not  take  the  same  view  of  that 
"rule  in  practical  surveying  "which  converted  a  north  line  into 
a  northwest  one,  as  the  government  at  Washington  had  done, 
and  he  frankly  told  the  American  secretaries  tnat  he  did  not 
believe  that  they  could  carry  into  effect  such  an  arrangenoent 
if  made.  The  British  minister,  indeed,  under  date  of  February 
the  tenth,  1834^  says,  that,  "if  the  boundary  were  made  by  a 
line  drawn  from  the  head  of  the  St.  Croix  to  nighlands  found  to 
the  westward  of  the  meridian  of  that  spot,  the  boundary 
would  not  be  the  boundary  of  the  treaty,  seeing  that  the 
treaty  requires  the  boundary  to  be  run  along  the  meridian  of 
the  head  of  the  St.  Croix,  and  that  the  state  of  Maine  might 
object  to  any  deviation  from  the  line  of  the  treaty  in  a  westerly 
direction  as  justly  as  it  could  to  any  deviation  from  that  line 
in  a  southerly  direction." 

Verily,  after  perusing  this  correspondence,  no  one  can 
well  doubt  that  the  state  principally  interested  might 
now  with  reason  say,  what  in  1827  one  of  her  governors 
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asserted  without  justifiable  cause,  that  *<  Maine  has  not  been 
treated  as  she  endeavored  to  deserve  to  be."  Great 
Britain,  after  contending  first  for  the  execution  of  the  entire 
award,  and  then  for  the  parts  as  to  which  the  umpire  had 
definitively  pronounced  (namely,  the  northwestemmost 
bead  of  the  Connecticut  River,  and  the  line  from  the 
Connecticut  to  the  St.  Lawrence  along  the  forty-fifth  degree 
of  latitude)  and  also  for  the  principles  that  he  had  estabhshed 
with  regard  to  the  points  not  settled,  and  offering  to  comply 
with  the  recommendation  respecting  Rouse's  Point,  declaredf, 
in  December,  1836,  that  she  no  longer  considered  any  portion 
of  the  award  binding,  and  "  withdrew  her  consent  to  accept 
the  territorial  compromise  recommended  by  the  king  of  the 
Netherlands."  The  question  whether  the  St.  John  and  Res- 
tigouche  are  Atlantic  rivers,  as  to  which,  as  we  have 
noticed,  no  definitive  opinion  was  pronounced  by  the  arbiter, 
was  also  urged  upon  us  as  having  been  decided  in  favor  of 
England,  by  Mr.  Fox,  in  a  letter  to  Mr.  Forsyth,  as  late  as  the 
tenth  of  January,  1838,  as  it  had  been  previously  by  Sir 
Charles  Vaughan  and  Mr.  Bankhead.  That  matter,  indeed, 
with  a  view  to  ascertain  what  opinion  the  sovereign  arbiter 
intended  to  convey,  formed  of  itself  the  subject  of  an  ex- 
tended correspondence,  even  after  each  party  had  declared 
to  the  other  that  the  award  was  to  be  wholly  without  effect. 
At  the  time  of  making  the  declaration  on  the  part  of  Eng- 
land, Mr.  Bankhead  proposed  to  the  government  of  the  United 
States  to  make  an  equal  division  of  the  disputed  territory. 
This  was,  of  course,  declined  ;  and  an  offer  was  made,  in 
February,  1836,  to  take  the  St.  John's  from  its  source  to  its 
mouth  (the  proposition  of  the  old  congress)  as  the  boundary. 
Mr.  Bankhead,  in  answering  Mr.  Forsyth's  note,  (March, 
1836,)  declared  that  that  was  a  suggestion  to  which  he  was 
convinced  that  the  British  government  would  never  agree;  and 
he  again  brought  to  view  the  plan  of  a  commission,  which  was 
not  to  decide,  however,  upon  points  of  diflference,  but  merely  to 

Present  to  the  respective  governments  the  result  of  their  labors, 
'hey  were  to  be,  especially,  without  power  to  determine  the 
question  about  the  St.  John's  and  Restigouche,  and  they  were 
to  search  for  highlands  upon  the  character  of  which  no  doubt 
could  exist  on  either  side.  He  however  makes  an  observation 
rfiowing  that  he  was  fully  aware  of  the  uselessnessof  the  propo- 
sed com  mission,  the  arrangement  of  which  has  served  to  amuse 
the  peoi^e  of  this  country  ever  since  1832.  *^  The  river  ques* 
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tioD,"  he  says  truly,  "  is  one  which  turns  on  no  local  survey,  and 
for  the  decision  of'which  no  farther  geographical  or  topographi- 
cal information  can  be  required.  It  turns  upon  the  interpretation 
to  be  put  upon  the  words  of  the  treaty  ol  1783,  and  upon  the 
application  of  that  interpretation  to  the  geographical  facts 
already  well  known  and  ascertained." 

Mr.  Forsyth  pressed  a  reference  to  the  British  government 
of  his  proposition  as  to  a  conventional  boundary  by  the 
St  John's ;  and  he  declined  entering  into  an  arrangement  for 
a  commission  of  exploration  without  a  farther  development 
of  the  views  of  his  majesty's  ministers,  so  that  the  American 
government  might  judge  how  the  report  of  the  commission, 
which  was  not  to  decide  upon  pomts  of  difference,  was 
likely  to  lead  to  an  ultimate  settlement  of  the  question.  And 
here  the  negotiation  rested  for  nearly  two  years. 

On  the  tenth  of  January,  1838,  Mr.  Fox  at  last  replies. 
While  the  suggestion  of  the  St.  John's  is  wholly  declined,  an 
equal  division  of  the  territory  is  again  proposed.  The  British 
state  their  preference  for  a  commission  (in  case  one  is  adopted) 
selected  in  equal  numbers  by  the  two  governments,  with  an 
umpire  appointed  by  the  commissioners  themselves.  They 
were,  however,  "to  avoid  fruitless  disputes,"  to  seek,  as 
before  suggested,  only  for  highlands  which  both  parties  would 
agree  fulHl  the  treaty,  and  their  decision  was  not  to  be  final. 
They  were  to  search  for  these  highlands,  in  the  first  instance, 
in  a  due  north  line  from  the  monument ;  and  if  they  could  not 
be  found  there,  they  were  to  be  looked  for,  according  to  General 
Jackson's  "  rule  of  practical  surveying,"  to  the  west  thereof. 
The  state  of  Maine  was,  also  required  to  be  a  party  to  the 
convention.  Mr.  Fox  did  not  express  any  more  confidence 
than  his  predecessor  had  done  in  the  benefits  to  result  from  the 
proposed  commission  ;  but  he  thought  that,  in  case  the  fulfil- 
ment of  the  treaty  was  found  by  them  impracticable,  the  neces- 
sity of  a  conventional  line  would  be  made  to  appear.  Mr.  For- 
syth, in  his  answer,  proposes  the  adoption  of  the  highlands 
reported  by  the  commissioners  of  survey  as  a  final  decision. 

Soon  after  this  correspondence,  the  idea  of  a  conventional 
arrangement  was  set  at  rest  by  the  solemn  decision  of  Maine, 
in  answer  to  an  application  made  to  her  by  the  general 
government,  "  to  consent  to  no  proposition  to  vary  the  treaty 
line,  but  to  stand  by  that  line  as  a  definite,  practicable,  and 
fair  one,  until  its  impracticability  is  demonstrated."  She 
also  stated  that  she  was  not  prepared  to  give  her  assent  to 
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the  appointment  of  an  umpire  ;  but  called  upon  the  general 
government  to  run  the  line,  for  which  indeed  an  appro- 
priation had  been  made  by  congress  the  previous  year, 
(1837,)  declaring  that  if  it  were  not  done  before  the  first  of 
September  by  the  United  States,  either  alone  or  in  conjunc- 
tion with  Great  Britain,  it  should  be  undertaken  by  the 
state. 

The  secretary  of  state  communicated,  April  twenty-seventh, 
1838,  to  the  British  minister  the  result  ot  this  application  to 
Maine,  and  proposed  a  joint  commission  of  exploration  and 
survey,  upon  the  basis  of  the  original  American  proposition 
and  the  modifications  offered  by  the  British  government. 
Mr.  Fox,  however,  answered  that  his  instructions  were  ful- 
filled by  the  delivery  of  the  note  of  the  tenth  of  January. 

Massachusetts,  also,  as  the  state  interested  as  well  as 
Maine  in  the  ov/nership  of  the  soil  of  the  territory  in  dispute, 
passed  strong  resolutions  at  the  same  period,  declaring  the 
jBritish  line  inconsistent  with  the  treaty  of  peace,  denying  the 
power  of  congress  to  cede  to  any  foreign  nation  any  territory 
lying  within  the  limits  of  a  state,  condemning  General  Jack- 
son's proposition  to  seek  for  highlands  west  of  the  meridian 
of  the  St.  Croix  as  an  infringement  on  the  rights  of  Massa- 
chusetts and  Maine,  and  as  involving  a  cession  of  territory 
in  derogation  of  the  constitution  of  the  United  States.  A 
similar  resolution  was  passed  with  reference  to  a  proposi- 
tion for  a  conventional  line ;  and  Massachusetts  united  with 
Maine  in  calling  on  the  general  government  to  make  an 
immediate  survey  of  the  boundary  line  prescribed  in  the 
treaty.  The  proposition  for  a  survey  by  the  United  States 
alone  was  declared  inexpedient  in  the  senate,  after  a  very 
able  report  from  Mr.  Buchanan ;  while  the  practicability  of 
the  treaty  line,  and  the  right  of  Maine  to  the  territory  in  dis- 
pute, were  sustained  by  a  unanimous  vote. 

Before  the  termination  of  the  session  of  1838-9,  at  a  period 
of  great  excitement,  growing  out  of  causes  to  which  we  shall 
have  occasion  before  concluding  to  advert,  a  special  mission, 
among  other  preventives  to  the  then  threatened  calamity, 
was  proposed.  Of  the  appropriation,  however,  for  this  ob- 
ject the  president  did  not  avail  himself. 

At  the  opening  of  the  session  of  1839-40,  the  president  an- 
nounced the  receipt  of  a  proposition  for  a  commission  of  sur- 
vey and  exploration,  and  added  that  a  counter-projet,  includ- 
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ing  a  provision  for  the  certain  and  final  adjustment  of  the  limiti 
in  dispute,  was  before  the  British  government  for  con- 
sideration. And  we  learn  from  Lord  Palmerston*s  despatch 
to  Mr.  Fox,  laid  before  parliament  in  June,  1840,  that  the 
British  government  concur  with  the  United  States  in  the 
opinion  that  "  the  next  measure  to  be  taken  by  the  two  gov- 
ernments should  contain,  in  its  details,  arrangements  which 
should  necessarily  lead  to  some  final  settlement."  The 
British  government  also  express  their  willingness  to  assent 
to  the  principle  of  arbitration. 

The  president's  message,  at  the  opening  of  the  present  sesr 
^sion,  (1840-1,)  states  the  arrival  of  the  answer  from  England, 
with  additional  propositions,  some  of  which  were  assented  to 
and  others  rejected ;  and  it  adds,  that  the  whole  matter, 
with  a  farther  suggestion  from  the  United  States,  bad  been 
again  submitted  to  the  British  government.  From  the  con- 
fident anticipation,  however,  of  a  speedy  adjustment,  if  it  be 
meant  that  it  is  to  take  place  under  the  present  administra- 
tion, we  entirely  dissent. 

While  these  projets  and  counter-projets  were  passing 
between  the  two  governments,  separate  commissions  of  ex- 
ploration were  sent  into  the  disputed  territory,  not  only  by 
the  governments  of  Great  Britain  and  the  United  States,  but 
the  state  of  Maine  undertook  one  on  her  own  account  in 
1838. 

The  commission  appointed  by  the  British  government,  and 
consisting  of  our  soi-dtsant  geologist  and  Colonel  Mudge,  an 
officer  of  engineers,  have  presented  a  report  which,  at  the 
last  session,  was  laid  before  parliament  by  the  secretary  for 
foreign  afiairs,  a  sanction  that  had  not  been  given  even  to  the 
British  statements  submitted  to  the  king  of  tne  Netherlands. 

The  object  of  Messrs.  Mudge  and  Featherstonhaugh's  ap- 
pointment appears  to  have  been  strictly  scientific,  and  lor 
the  exclusive  purpose  of  investigating  "  the  nature  and  con- 
figuration of  the  territory  in  dispute."  They  were  to  present 
the  result  of  their  explorations  for  the  use  of  those  by  whom 
the  subsequent  negotiations  were  to  be  conducted.  The  lat- 
ter gentleman,  however,  before  he  assumed  the  title  of  United 
States  Geologist,  having  dealt  in  works  of  fiction,*  as  well  as 
in  rendering  into  elegant  English  the  philosophy  of  ancient 


•  Sec  American  (Quarterly  Review,  vol.  8,  p.  156,  for  a  review  of" 
of  Ugolino,  a  tragedy  by  George  William  Peatherstonhaugh,  Esq." 
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Rome,*  had  no  idea  that  the  exercise  of  his  talents  was  to  be 
confined  to  any  particular  department.  He,  therefore,  (for  we 
acquit  his  associate  from  any  participation  in  the  diplomatic 
report,  which  he,  indeed,  though  first  named,  only  signs  after 
Mr.  Featherstonhaugh,)  favors  Her  Majesty's  government 
with  an  elaborate  argument,  deduced  from  ancient  charters 
and  other  documents,  very  naturally  maintaining  the  preten- 
sions of  his  new  masters  against  "  the  revolted  colonies," 
whose  bread  he  no  longer  eats,  though  in  doing  so  he  does  not 
deal  much  more  kindly  with  the  arguments  of  his  friends  than 
with  those  of  his  opponents. 

The  report  equally  repudiates  the  British  and  American 
statements  before  the  king  of  the  Netherlands,  and  the  Unes 
heretofore  claimed  by  them,  as  well  as  the  surveys  made  by 
both  parties  under  the  Ghent  commission ;  and  in  the  views 
it  takes,  it  condemns  almost  every  position  which  afforded  a 
pretext  to  the  king  of  the  Netherlands  for  deciding  against  us. 

As  to  the  identity  of  the  treaty  limits  with  those  of  the  pro- 
vincial boundaries,  it  says  that  both  parties  were  wrong  in 
the  positions  that  they  took,  and  that,  had  they  been  aware  of 
the  discoveries  that  he  has  made,  they  would  have  changed 
sides. 

True  to  the  mountain  theory,  and  which  with  the  present 
commissioners  seems  to  have  superseded  all  other  considera- 
tions, and  to  have  induced  an  entire  disregard  to  the  qualifi- 
cation connected  with  "  the  highlands  "  (that  they  should  di- 
vide the  St.  Lawrence  from  the  Atlantic  waters,)  Mr.  Feath- 
erstonhaugh finds  by  the  aid  of  his  strata  what  Mr.  Living- 
ston proposed  to  send  an  exploring  expedition  to  search  for. 
He  discovers  highlands  which,  he  alleges,  correspond  with 
the  terms  of  the  treaty,  and  which  neither  party  had  examined. 
*«  They  are,"  he  says,  "  south  of  the  St*  John,  and  lying  in 
that  oblique  direction  between  the  sources  of  the  Chaudi^re 
and  Bay  of  Chaleurs,  in  which  rsm  the  line  of  'demarcation 
of  the  ancient  provincial  boundary."  In  his  conclusion,  he  is 
governed  exclusively  by  what  he  calls  the  axis  of  maximum 
elevation ;  and  as  his  line,  in  its  search  for  mountains,  cuts 
the  rivers  obUquely,  crossing  the  Restock  several  times,  not 

♦  See  Southern  Reyiew  (vol.  4,  p.  136)  for  a  critique^  that  wOl  well  reward  pe- 
msaL  ascribed  to  that  eminent  scholar  Mr.  Legare,on  "  The  Republic  of  Cicero, 
translated  from  the  Latin,  and  accompanied  with  a  critical  and  historical  intro- 
duction by  G.  W.  Featherstonhaugh,  Esq.,  Fellow  of  the  Geological  Society  of 
London,  of  the  American  Philosophical  society,  of  the  Lyceum  of  Natural  His- 
tory of  New  York,  &c.  Ac." 
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caring  even  to  pass  at  the  head  of  streams,  and  consequently 
divides  no  rivers  whatever,  he  is  not  induced  to  trouble  him- 
self with  the  arguments  respecting  the  effect  of  the  substitu- 
tion in  the  treaty  of"  the  Atlantic"  for  "  the  sea,"  and  by  which 
his  predecessors  labored  to  distinguish  the  rivers  falling  into 
the  Bay  of  Fundy  from  those  emptying  into  the  AtJantic 
Ocean  generally.  Puzzled,  however,  to  find  land  answering 
his  own  views  of  highlands,  even  on  his  pretended  Une,  to- 
wards the  Bay  des  Cnaleurs,  and  which  must  of  course  be  a 
continuation  of  the  same  range  that  forms  our  northern 
boundary,  he  is  obliged  to  resort  to  the  declaration  that,  not- 
withstanding the  alleged  identity  of  the  treaty  and  the  pro- 
vincial lines,  we  have  nothing  to  do  with  the  continuation  of 
the  highlands  east  of  the  St.  Croix. 

Mr.Featherstonhaugh  comes  to  his  conclusion  not  bycariy- 
ing  Maine  to  the  highlands,  which  both  parties  have  hitherto 
admitted  to  be  the  boundary  of  Quebec  under  the  proclama- 
tion of  1763,  and  which  we  assert  to  be  also  that  of  the 
United  States,  but  he  brings  the  southern  boundary  of  Que- 
bec down  to  the  vicinity  of  the  line  running  from  Mars  Hill, 
and  which  the  British  have  heretofore  contended  for  as  the 
line  of  the  treaty,  but  not  of  the  proclamation. 

Having  already  treated  the  subject  so  much  at  length,  it  is 
not  our  intention  to  enter  on  an  examination  of  those  points 
in  the  former  British  argument  which  have  been  discussed. 
A  few  references  to  the  errors  in  fact  will  enable  the  public 
to  Judge  how  much  confidence  is  to  be  put  in  a  report 
which  has,  on  the  other  side  of  the  Atlantic,  been  so  much 
vaunted. 

Having  pronounced  the  identity  of  the  provincial  boundary 
with  that  of  the  treaty,  it  became  necessary  to  curtail  the 
limits  of  the  old  colony  of  Massachusetts'  Bay,  and  of 
course  to  deny  the  right  which  she  possessed  to  extend  to 
the  River  St.  Lawrence  until  restricted  (if  indeed  that  pro- 
ceeding was  binding  upon  her)  by  the  royal  proclamation  of 
1763.  The  report,  therefore,  attempts  to  show  that  the  grant 
to  the  Duke  of  York  of  Sagadahok,  \n  1664,  was  done  away 
by  the  restoration  of  Acadia  to  France  in  1667,  by  whom  it 
was  claimed  as  a  part  of  that  province,  though  it  admits  the 
exercise  of  British  jurisdiction  by  the  erection  of  the  fort  at 
Pemaquid,  under  the  authority  of  the  Duke's  governor,  (An- 
dross,)  subsequent  to  the  second  grant  to  the  Duke  of  1674, 
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and  which,  equally  with  the  former,  extended  to  "  the  river  of 
Canada,  northwards." 

This  matter  is  wholly  immaterial,  as  respects  the  provin- 
cial boundaries  in  1783 ;  nor  is  it  necessary  to  answer  the  re- 
mark that  the  second  grant  of  Sagadahok  was  made  in  1674, 
and  with  all  the  minuteness  of  the  former,  merely  in  order  to 
reconvey,  by  some  general  terms,  a  separate  territory,  the 
Duke's  title  to  which  might  have  been  questioned  by  the 
temporary  re-occupation  of  New  Amsterdam  by  the  Dutch. 
The  charter  of  William  and  Mary  of  1691,  under  which  Mas- 
sachusetts held  at  the  time  of  the  revolution,  is  sufficiently 
explicit.  And  here  we  come  to  a  case  of  suppressio  veriy 
which  is  the  first  in  the  chain  of  those  incidents  which,  we 
presume,  no  honorable  man  will  deny  fully  justifies  any  ap- 
parent harshness  with  which  we  have  alluded  to  the  pre- 
sumed author  of  the  British  paper.  Mr.  Featherstonhaugh 
quotes  in  his  argument,  and  again  refers  to  it  in  his  general 
summary,  the  charter  of  Massachusetts  granting  to  that  pro- 
vince the  lands  between  Nova  Scotia  and  the  River  Sagada- 
hok ;  and  at  the  same  time  declares  that  the  charter  does  not 
extend  that  territory  to  the  St.  Lawrence,  but  that  "  the  ex- 
treme interpretation  of  this  grant  would  require  for  the  north- 
ern limit  a  line  passing  between  the  head  waters  of  the  St. 
Croix  and  the  source  of  the  Sagadahok," — a  line  which,  he 
says,  would  nearly  coincide  with  the  highlands  dividing  the 
Kennebec  from  the  Chaudi^re.  Would  any  one  suppose  that 
the  above  remark  could  have  been  made  by  an  mdividual 
invested  with  the  character  of  a  public  agent  of  Great  Britain, 
when  he  must  have  read  in  the  same  document  the  following 
clause,  ''  it  is  our  royal  will  and  pleasure  that  no  grant  or 
grants  of  any  lands  lying  or  extending  from  the  Biver  of  Sor 
gadahok  to  the  Gvlfof  St.  Laturence  or  Canada  Rivers^  and  to  the 
main  sea  northward  and  easttuardf  ....  be  of  any  force, 
validity  or  effect  until  we,  our  heirs  and  successors  shall  have 
signified  our  or  their  approbation  of  the  same  ?  "  Indeed,  the 
last  clause  requiring  tne  royal  approbation  to  the  grants  of 
land  in  Sagadahok,  is  also  quoted  in  another  connection  by  Mr. 
Featherstonhaugh,  but  suppressing  what  precedes,  and  shows 
the  extension  of  that  terntory  to  ^e  St  Lawrence.  By  the 
terms  of  the  charter  itself,  it  must  have  been  seen  by  the 
writer  of  the  report  that  both  Nova  Scotia  and  the  Sagada- 
hok territory  extended  to  the  St.  Lawrence,  and  that  the 
whole  of  these  countries  was  held  by  Massachusetts  by  one 
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and  the  same  tenure,  while  vddi  respect  to  the  lands  included 
in  the  territory  of  the  old  colonies  of  Massachusetts'  Bay  and 
New  Plymouth,  she  retained  more  extensive  powers  under 
the  former  charters. 

The  report  also  cites,  with  a  view  to  extend  the  efiect  of 
that  cession  to  the  Sagadahok  territory,  the  remark  of  the 
American  statement  laid  before  the  king  of  the  Netherlands 
that  the  grant  of  Nova  Scotia  to  Massachusetts  became  a  nullity 
by  the  treaty  (rf  Ryswick.  The  author  forgets  to  add  what 
follows,  and  which  was  conclusive  on  Great  Britain  so  far  as 
regards  the  point  under  consideration, — a  letter  from  the  board 
of  trade  to  the  governor  of  Massachusetts  in  1700.  That 
paper  states  that,  "  as  to  the  boundaries,  we  have  always 
insisted,  and  shall  insist,  on  the  English  right  as  far  as  the 
St.  Croix." 

In  connection  with  this  matter,  we  may  refer  to  the  cita- 
tion, accompanied  with  encomiums  on  the  writer,  of  an 
obvious  enor  in  a  despatch  from  Mr.  Gallatin  to  his  own 
government,  dated  at  Ghent  in  1814.  The  commissioners 
omit  all  reference  to  the  explanation  which  was  before  them, 
and  which  shows  that  that  minister  inadvertently  stated  that 
Massachusetts  had  no  claim,  under  her  charter,  north  of  the 
forty-fifth  degree  and  east  of  the  Penobscot,  when  he  had  in 
view  Gorge's  grant  of  the  territory  west  of  the  Kennebec. 

The  philological  disquisition  on  Sir  William  Alexander's 
grant,  and  by  which  Mr.  Featherstonhaugh  expects  "  entirely 
to  change  the  nature  of  the  northern  boundary  of  the  United 
States  from  that  which  has  hitherto  been  understood  to  be  its 
direction,"  is  alluded  to  by  us  principally  on  account  of  its 
being  connected  with  a  false  declaration,  tending  not  only  to 
assau  American  scholarship,  but  what  is  infinitely  more  im- 
portant, by  implication,  the  good  faith  of  our  country.  We  are 
charged  with  using  an  imperfect  translation,  which  the  report 
describes  as  official  upon  no  other  ground  than  its  being  trans- 
mitted to  Congress  with  voluminous  documents  from  the 
executive  of  Maine,  of  which  it  formed  a  part,  inserted  as 
an  appendix  to  a  report  of  a  committee  of  the  legislature  of 
that  state.  The  errors,  however,  in  the  extract  from  the 
grant,  (which  consist  mainly  of  rendering  versus  septen- 
trioneniy  to  the  norths  instead  of  towards  the  north,  and  of  trans- 
lating proxtmam,  first,  instead  of  nearest,  and  which,  by  the 
bye,  do  not  in  the  slightest  degree  alter  the  sense,)  will  not  be 
found  in  either  of  the  really  official  translations,  namely,  in  the 
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one  which  was  presented  to  the  Ghent  commission,  or  in  that 
which  was  laid  before  the  king  of  the  Netherlands.    Nor  is 
static  navivm,  in  these  cases  rendered  otherwise  than  as  a 
road  or  roadstead^  which  we  still  deem  correct,  even  after 
perusing  the  report.    In  the  case  in  question,  as  the  termina- 
tion of  tne  line  from  the  St.  Croix  at  the  St.  Lawrence  might 
as  well  be  at  the  nearest  river  or  spring,  adproximam  navium 
siationem^jluvium  vel  sccUuriginem  in  magna  Jluvio  de  Canada 
se$e    exonerarUemy    as  at  the  nearest  roadstead  or    naval 
station,  it  is  not  very  important  for  Mr.  Featherstonhaugh's 
purpose  how  statio  navium  is  translated.     The  use  of  the 
words  in  the  other  parts  of  the  grant,  where  they  are  ap- 
plied to  St.  Mary's  Bay  and  the  Bay  of  Fundy,  will  also  show 
that  they  could  not  be  construed,  even  if  they  stood  alone,  to 
mean  Quebec,  as  contradistinguished  from  Gaspe,  which  is 
designated  by  the  authors  of  the  report  as  ultima  statio  navium. 
It  is  very  true  that  our  agents  never  conceived  of  the  idea,  be- 
lieved to  be  original  with  the  translator  of  Cicero  de  Republican 
that  the  western  boundary  of  Sir  William  Alexander  was  a 
straight  line  from  the  source  of  the  St.  Croix  to  the  Chaudi^re, 
whicn  empties  into  the  St.  Lawrence  opposite  Quebec,  nor  have 
they,  for  that  purpose,  transposed  words  from  one  sentence  to 
another,  (a  course  which  the  parliamentary  printer  seems  to 
have  been  unwilling,  in  Mr.Featherstonhau^h's  case,  to  sanc- 
tion,) nor  did  they  suppose  that  versus  septeninonem  could  be  tor- 
tured to  mean  either  a  westerly  course,  or  a  course  inclined 
from  a  due  north  course  at  a  greater  angle  than  forty-five  de- 
grees. We  may,  on  our  part,  before  concluding  this  matter,  per- 
haps be  permitted  to  inquire  why  the  words  per  maris  tittO" 
rates  ejusdem  fluvii  de  Canada  are  rendered  "  by  the  gulf 
shores  of  the  River  of  Canada  ?"     Is  that  done  to  help  out 
the  discovery  as  to  the  northwest,  or  rather  west,  line  ? 

But  the  meaning  of  Sir  William  Alexander's  grant  is  a  mat- 
ter of  pure  curiosity  at  the  present  day,  and  so  we  have  hereto- 
fore considered  it,  the  line,  as  well  of  the  provincial  boundeiry 
of  Nova  Scotia  as  that  of  the  treaty  of  1783,  being  in  terms 
a  due  north  line.  The  new  translation,  however,  is  brought 
forward  to  sustain  an  imaginary  understanding  said  to  exist 
in  the  seventeenth  century  between  England  and  France  as 
to  the  limits  of  their  respective  dominions,  and  to  support 
those  accurate  maps  of  Coronelli  and  De  I'Isle  whicn  are 
adduced  to  combat  the  overwhelming  evidence  of  this 
nature  that  has  been  arrayed  against  the  British  pretensions. 
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To  sustain  their  line,  the  commissioners  have  also  put  in 
requisition  the  authority  of  Governor  Pownall,  with  what 
justice  we  shall  endeavor  to  see.  A  reference  to  his  "  Topo- 
graphical Description  of  North  America  "  will  show  that  the 
two  heights  of  land,  heretofore  respectively  claimed  as  the 
boundary  of  the  United  States  ana  Great  Britain,  are  both 
spoken  of.  While,  however,  what  is  said  of  the  southern 
ndge  forming  the  height  of  land  between  the  Kennebec  and 
the  Chaudi^reis  quoted  in  the  report,  and  made  the  basis  of  the 
boundaiy  of  1763,  there  is  no  allusion,  in  that  connection,  to 
his  remarks  respecting  any  other  height  of  land.  In  exam- 
ining his  work,  nowever,  we  find  that  Pownall,  after  describ- 
ing "  the  rivers  rising  amidst  the  south  and  southeast  ridges," 
and  which,  he  says,  "  generally  spring  from  lakes,  great 
ponds,  or  boggy  swamps,"  observes  that "  all  the  rivers  which 
arise  among  the  northern  ridges  fall  into  the  St  Lawrence, 
and  (that)  the  heads  of  these  two  sets  of  water  interlock  with 
each  other."*  This  latter  circumstance,  by  the  bye,  the 
British  commissioners  somewhere  adduce  as  an  objection  to 
our  line,  which  we,  however,  never  pretended  was  a  straight 
one,  nor  was  it  required  by  the  treaty  so  to  be. 

Again ;  Pownall  says,  what  we  should  think  firom  such  a 
source  would  dispose  of  the  commissioners'  axis  of  maximum 
elevation,  "  the  southern  ridges  are  much  lower  than  the  north- 
ern ones."  We  will  also  extract  what  the  same  author  remarks 
as  to  his  edition  of  Evans'  map,  of  which  we  shall  directly 
speak,  and  which  will  show  why  we  have  the  southern  and 
not  the  northern  ridge  delineated  on  it.  "  I  have  struck  out 
of  the  map,"  says  he,  "  most  of  the  hills  which  I  found  drawn 
in  the  surveys,  when  I  had  the  rivers  copied,  as  I  suspected 
that  they  were  laid  down  too  much  adUbitvm.  I  will  not 
in  these  parts  vouch  for  even  those  which  remain,  except 
within  the  line  of  my  scouting  parties  from  Penobscot  to 
Kennebeag,  and  on  the  back  of  the  settlements  of  the  coun- 
ties of  York  and  Cumberland."! 

Disregarding  all  that  is  said  as  to  any  highlands,  ex- 
cept those  at  the  sources  of  the  Penobscot  and  Kennebec,  the 
commissioners  gravely  tell  us  that  the  proclamation  of  1763 
was  "an  abbreviated  method  of  copying  the  information 
given  by  Pownall."  It  is  true  that  his  book  did  not  appear 
till  thirteen  years  after  the  proclamation ;  but  it  is  gratuitously 

«  Pownall't  Topographical  Description,  p.  17.  t  Id.  p.  18. 
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assumed  that  the  British  government  had  that  information  in 
advance.  Let  that  pass.  We  suppose  that,  if  they  possessed 
the  part  of  the  work  of  which  they  availed  themselves,  they 
also  had  the  portion  from  which  we  have  quoted ;  and  if  so, 
we  are  very  sure  that  they  never  would  have  described  the 
line  now  contended  for  in  a  way  which  would  palpably  contra- 
dict their  intentions.  Governor  Pownall's  work  of  1776  also, 
with  Mr.  Featherstonhaugh,  it  may  be  observed,  accounts 
satisfactorily  for  making  the  western  boundary  of  Nova  Sco- 
tia in  Governor  Wilmot's  commission  of  1763  a  straight  line. 
One  word,  however,  as  to  the  map  called  Evans',  and  an- 
nexed to  Pownall's  work.  That  map  was  published,  it  is  said, 
in  1756,  and  'must  have  been  not  only  before  the  framers  of 
the  proclamation  of  1763,  but  must  have  been  known  gene- 
rally in  America  before  the  "revolt,"  as  our  late  geologist 
terms  it,  "of  the  British  colonies."  It  was  published,  we  are 
told,  by  the  assistance  of  the  legislature  of  Pennsylvania,  and 
a  preface,  dated  August  9,  1755,  is  adduced  to  substantiate 
that  fact. 

Will  our  readers  credit  it  that  all  which  has  been  said  as  to 
that  map  is  absolute  fiction  ?  No  map  of  the  character  re- 
ferred to,  in  which  any  part  of  New  England  is  included,  ever 
was  published  till  1776,  and  it  is  with  reference  to  the  map 
of  that  year  that  the  remarks  of  Governor  Pownall,  already 
quoted,  are  applicable.  Of  this,  fortunately,  we  have  the 
most  irrefutable  evidence  in  the  works  themselves.  The  fact 
is,  that  Evans  did  publish,  in  1755,  a  map  of  the  middle 
colonies ;  and  the  preface  to  it,  which  acknowledges  his  obli- 
gations to  the  legislature  of  Pennsylvania,  is  reprinted  in 
Governor  Pownall's  book,  where  we  perused  it,  and  where, 
we  presume,  it  alone  can  be  found,  at  least  in  connection 
with  any  matter  referring  to  New  England.*  In  1776,  to 
Evans'  map  was  added  the  information  obtained  as  to  the 
eastern  colonies  by  Governor  Pownall,  and  it  was  printed 
under  the  following  title,  "  A  Map  of  the  middle  British 
Colonies  in  North  America,  first  published  by  Mr.  Lewis 
Evans,  of  Philadelphia,  in  1755,  and  since  corrected  and 
improved,  as  also  extended,  tuith  the  addition  of  New  England 
ana  bordering  parts  of  Canada;  from  actual  surveys  now  ly- 
ing at  the  board  of  trade,  by  T.  Pownall,  M.  P.,  with  a  topo- 
graphical description  of  such  parts  of  North  America  as  are 

*  In  a  note  to  the  35th  page  of  the  Report,  the  commlssionera  quote  Evans' 
map  of  17^  for  the  boundary  of  Nora  Scotia.  We  repeat  that  luch  a  map  of 
that  year,  on  which  Nova  Scotia  wai  delineatedj  never  existed. 
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contained  in  this  map.  Printed  and  published  March  the 
twenty-efth,  1776."* 

We  will  only  add  that  this  map,  conformably  with  Pow- 
nalPs  declaration  to  confine  himself  to  information  which  be 
had  tested,  did  not  extend  even  as  far  north  as  the  forty-sixth 
degree,  and  consequently  did  not  embrace  the  highlands 
near  the  St.  Lawrence. 

The  most  objectionable  part  of  this  report  is  still  to  be  no- 
ticed ;  and  looking  to  the  official  character  given  to  it  in  a  very 
different  and  far  more  formal  manner  than  was  aflforded  by  us 
to  the  translation  from  Sir  William  Alexander's  grant,  which 
the  commissioners  have  descanted  on,  we  must  express  our 
surprise,  not  so  much  at  their  suggestion,  as  at  the  sanction  ap- 
parently granted  to  it  by  the  high-minded  English  minister  who 
presides  over  the  department  of  foreign  affairs.  We  refer  to 
no  less  a  matter  than  a  proposition  to  repudiate  the  decision  of 
the  commissioners  under  the  treaty  of  1794,  as  to  the  source  of 
the  St.  Croix,  with  a  view  of  fixing  it  at  the  point  contended 
for  by  Great  Britain,  a  due  north  hne  from  whence  would  bet- 
ter comport  with  the  mountain  theory  than  the  one  estabUshed 
by  the  award. 

That  we  were  the  sufferers  by  that  decision,  no  one  can 
well  doubt  who  examines  Mitchell's  map  and  gives  to  it  the 
authority  to  which,  by  the  testimony  of  the  plenipotentiaries, 
it  was  entitled ;  but  to  disturb  that  question  is  now  too  late. 
Were  it  permitted  to  do  so,  no  treaty  stipulation  could  be 
deemed  of  any  effect.  The  quibble,  however,  by  which  the 
report  sustains  the  suggestion,  is  worthy  of  notice.  The 
late  commissioners  say  that,  by  the  treaty  of  Ghent,  we  are 
to  draw  the  line  according  to  the  treaty  of  1783.  The  source 
of  the  St.  Croix  was  not,  according  to  the  commissioners,  fix- 
ed in  1798  according  to  that  treaty,  and  therefore  they  main- 
tain that  we  may  go  back  and  open  the  question.  It  is  not 
that  we  fear  the  result  of  a  new  inquiry,  but  that  we  depre- 
cate the  principle  which  finds  no  apology  in  the  proceeding 
cited  in  reference  to  the  king  of  the  Netherlands,  whose 
award  was  admitted  by  all  parties  not  to  have  been  within 
the  submission,  and  which  was  never  carried  into  eflfect. 

As  to  the  scientific  part  of  the  work,  though  exhibiting  the 


*  A  copy  of  such  portion  of  this  map  as  was  added  bv  Pownall,  will  be  found 
annexed  to  Mr.  Gallatin's  work;  and  the  original  edition  of  the  enlarged  map, 
as  well  as  a  copy  of  Evans'  map  of  the  middle  colonies,  as  reprinted  (imperfectly, 
Pownall  says)  in  Jeffrey's  atlas,  in  1775,  may  be  seen  at  the  library  of  the  New 
York  Historical  Society. 
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results  of  the  expressed  object  of  the  establishment  of  the 
commission,  we  do  not  deem  it  necessary  to  do  more  than 
refer  to  our  oft-expressed  opinion  that,  if  all  the  facts  alleged 
were  true,  they  would  not  afiect  the  issue.  The  elevations 
are  given,  in  general,  by  Colonel  Mudge  with  as  much  accu- 
racy probably  as  his  means  of  ascertaininc;  them  permitted  ; 
but  they  are  the  elevations,  not  of  any  dividing  ridge,  but 
of  isolated  hills,  which  we  learn  from  those  conversant  with 
its  topography  are  to  be  found  in  every  portion  of  the  state, 
and  between  whose  gaps  the  rivers  pass.  Of  this  nature 
is  Mars  Hill,  as  to  the  height  of  which,  by  the  bye,  a  con- 
siderable mistake  has  been  made.  Katahdin,  which  is 
even  south  of  the  present  British  line  and  not  indicated  on 
their  map,  though  it  is  shown  on  map  A,  and  much  exceeds 
any  elevation  on  the  newly-discovered  mountains,  is  from  five 
to  six  thousand  feet  high,  and  being  surrounded  by  swamps 
and  lakes,  may  almost  be  deemed  an  island.  Indeed,  the 
commissioners  themselves  admit,  with  regard  to  their  axis  of 
maximum  elevation,  that  at  sixty-nine  degrees  forty  minutes 
west  longitude,  "  the  peaks  become  separated  occasionally 
by  wide  gaps."  No  continuous  ranges  of  highlands  exist 
where  they  are  pretended  to  be,  nor  can  it  do  so  in  the  nature 
of  things.  To  suppose  that  there  was  a  continuous  ridge 
traversing  the  country,  more  elevated  than  the  heads  of  the 
streams  flowing  from  the  north  of  it  into  tlie  Atlantic,  would 
be  to  contradict  all  physical  phenomena,  and  to  maintain  that 
water  could  run  up  hill. 

It  may  not,  however,  be  irrelevant  here  to  state  that  the 
explorations  of  the  very  able  commission  which  the  United 
States  have  had  in  their  service  during  the  last  summer, 
have  even  deprived  England  of  the  argument  which  she  had 
deduced  from  her  mountain  theory.  Not  only  have  they 
been  able  to  show  that  there  are  no  highlands,  fulfilling  any 
of  the  requisite  conditions  of  the  treaty,  where  Messrs.  Mudge 
and  Featherstonhauch  have  placed  them,  but  they  have 
ascertained  that  the  highlands  of  our  line  really  approximate 
to  the  character  of  mountains,  and  have  traced  a  range,  the 
lowest  gaps  of  which  exceed  the  average  height  of  the  British 
commissioners'  highlands,  from  the  north  coast  of  the  Bay  of 
Chaleurs,  where  our  boundary  protracted  would  terminate, 
around  the  head  waters  of  the  Restigouche  and  St.  John's,  to 
the  Temiscouta  portage.  They  have  also  discovered  that, 
except  at  the  termination  of  the  exploring  line  from  the  monu- 
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ment,  and  at  the  sources  of  the  Green  and  Toladi  rivers, 
which  were  explored  under  the  direction  of  the  Ghent  com- 
mission, the  dividing  ridge  is  ten  or  twelve  miles  north  of 
where  we  had  supposed  it  to  be.  And  thus,  by  the  applica- 
tion of  the  principle,  for  which  we  have  ever  contended 
to  the  actual  surveying  and  marking  out  of  the  boundary 
according  to  the  treaty  of  peace,  we  shall  possess  considerably 
more  territory  than  we  had  at  any  time  anticipated. 

As  to  the  late  British  report,  and  which  nas  strictly  an 
oflScial  character,  one  inference  we  are  at  least  authorized  to 
deduce  from  it,  namely,  that  Her  Majesty's  ministers  have  for- 
mally abandoned  the  case  heretofore  made  for  England,  and 
gone  in  quest  of  a  new  defence  to  the  suit ;  nor  can  we  see  the 
slightest  ground  by  which  the  British  can  longer  refuse  us 
possession  of  Mars  Hill,  or  the  territory  lying  between  their 
old  line  and  the  one  now  assumed  by  them,* 

Beside  the  question  as  to  the  ultimate  boundary,  the  dis- 
cussions relating  to  the  possession  and  jurisdiction  of  the  coun- 
try pending  the  determination  of  the  title,  have  of  late  years 

*  Mr.  Gallatin,  in  his  work,  notices  a  new  suggestion,  which  apeared  in  the 
Westminster  Review  for  June,  1840.  In  the  article  in  question,  most  of  the  for- 
mer errors  of  the  British  arc  abandoned,  and  the  reviewer  sees  no  less  clearly  than 
we  do  the  absurdity  of  selecting  a  point  for  the  northwest  angle  of  Nova  acotia, 
which  must  be  either  an  exterior  angle  of  that  province  or  no  angle  at  all,  but  a 
point  in  the  middle  of  the  boundary.  He  agrees  with  us  that  the  British  line  has 
not  the  semblance  of  fulfilling^  the  treaty,  and  admits  that  the  American  has  more 
])lausibility  in  its  favor ;  but  he  rejects  it  in  consequence  of  his  adhering  to  the  dis- 
tinction between  the  "  sea"  and  the  **  Atlantic  Ocean."  and  by  which  he  excludes 
the  rivers  falling  into  the  Bay  of  Fundy  and  Bay  of  Chaleurs  from  the  class  of 
Atlantic  rivers.  Considering  the  line  of  the  treaty  impossible,  a  theory  is 
broached  giving,  in  opposition  to  the  universally  received  opinion  of  both  parties, 
to  the  highlands,  not  the  sense  in  which  they  are  understooa  in  this  country,  hot 
the  term  is  applied  to  the  whole  disputed  territory,  embracing  seven  millioos  of 
acres  in  extent.  In  pursuance  of  these  views,  and  disregarding  its  essential 
requirement,  namely,  that  the  boundary  should  run  "  along  the  highlands  which 
divide,  "  etc,  it  is  proposed  that  the  disputed  territory  should  l»  divided  hj  a 
straight  line  drawn  either  from  the  point  where  the  lines  of  the  two  parties 
diverge,  or  from  the  Connecticut  River  to  the  head  of  the  Bay  des  Chaleurs. 
The  point  where  the  line  would  intersect  the  due  north  line  from  the  St.  Croix 
would  be  the  northwest  angle  of  Nova  Scotia.  This  would  be  on  no  dividing 
ridge,  but  at  the  River  Restigouche,  which,  the  reviewer  remarks,  has  long  been 
regarded  as  the  northern  boundary  of  Nova  Scotia.  It  would  appear,  however, 
that  the  Canadian  country  of  Bonaventure,  which  lies  between  tne  Restigouche 
and  the  continuation  of  the  highlands  for  which  we  contend,  is  of  modem  for- 
mation; and  as  it  did  not  exist  in  1824,  must  have  been  established  long  since 
the  commencement  of  our  dispute.  WithUhe  alterations  made  in  the  boundaiy 
lines  of  the  provinces  since  1783,  the  United  States  have  nothing  to  do.  It  is  the 
northwest  angle  of  Nova  Scotia  of  that  period  to  which  the  treaty  refers,  and  the 
proposition  of  the  reviewer  is  inadmissible,  as  throwing  open  the  whole  disputed 
territory  for  the  selection  of  an  arbitrary  boundary  in  any  portion  of  it,  in  lieu 
of  the  one  which  we  believe  to  have  been  sufficiently  defined  bv  the  treaty;  and 
it  certainly  could  lead  to  an  arrangement  in  no  event  more  desirable  than  twit  pro- 
posed by  the  king  of  the  Nctheriands,  which  was  declined  by  us. 
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given  rise  to  a  correspondence  not  less  voluminous  than  that 
called  forth  by  the  principal  subject 

To  the  period  of  the  revolutionary  war,  the  territory  in 
dispute  seems  to  have  been  wholly  uninhabited.  Shortly 
after  that  event,  a  small  settlement  was  formed  at  or  near 
the  Madawaska,  by  a  remnant  of  that  unfortunate  race  of 
French  Acadians  to  whose  expulsion  from  their  homes  we 
have  referred.  They  had  ever,  even  while  in  Nova  Scotia, 
resisted  the  authority  of  the  English';  and  for  the  management 
of  their  own  affairs,  they  had  recourse  either  to  their  spiritual 
guide  or  to  a  domestic  tribunal  established  among  themselves. 
On  the  other  hand,  grants  of  land  in  the  neighborhood  of 
Mars  Hill  were  in  1801  made  by  the  legislature  of  Massa- 
chusetts, which  were  followed  by  other  public  acts  of  a  similar 
nature,  though  it  would  seem  that  the  country  was  not  to  any 
extent  settled  under  them,  and  in  J  814  it  was  stated  by  the 
British  plenipotentiaries  at  Ghent  "that  the  greater  part  of 
the  territory  was  actually  unoccupied." 

The  first  diplomatic  notice  which  we  find  in  reference  to 
conflicting  junsdiction,  was  a  verbal  complaint  in  1818,  by 
Mr.  Bagot,  the  British  minister  at  Washington,  of  irregular 
settlements  formed  on  the  lands  in  controversy;  and  on  that 
occasion,  so  far  from  admitting  the  right  of  the  provincial 
government  to  expel  American  citizens  by  force,  the  secre- 
tary of  state,  Mr.  Adams,  requested  to  be  furnished  with  the 
requisite  information,  that  he  might  ask  the  interposition  of 
our  local  authorities  to  preserve  the  condition  of  the  territory 
unchanged. 

Shortly  after  the  accession  of  Mr.  Adams  to  the  presidency, 
complaints  on  both  sides  of  trespass  on  the  disputed  terri- 
tory, and  of  the  exercise  of  jurisdiction  by  the  authorities  of 
the  conti^ous  province  and  state,  became  not  unfrequent ; 
but  the  discussions  to  which  they  gave  rise,  while  they  mani- 
fested a  disposition  to  exhibit  mutual  forbearance,  did  not 
define  with  any  distinctness  the  respective  rights  of  the  parties. 
The  arrest,  however,  in  1827,  in  his  own  house,  under  ag- 
gravating circumstances,  (which  was  followed  by  his  convic- 
tion and  sentence,)  of  an  American  for  raising  the  flag  of  his 
country  on  land  near  the  junction  of  the  Menumpticook  and- 
St.  John's,  which  had  been  granted  him  by  Massachusetts 
and  Maine,  led  to  the  adoption  of  public  measures  by  the 
latter  state,  as  well  as  to  reclamations  of  a  more  serious  char- 
acter by  our  government  Mr.  Clajr,  in  a  note  to  the  British 
mmister,  declared  that,  if  this  individual  was  guilty  at  all,  be 
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was  amenable  to  his  own  government,  not  to  that  of  New 
Brunswick';  and  he  demanded  his  immediate  release,  and  full 
indemnity  for  the  injuries  that  he  had  suffered.  He  also  ear- 
nestly protested  against  the  exercise  of  any  exclusive  author- 
ity by  Great  Britain  over  any  part  of  the  disputed  territory 
before  the  final  settlement  of  the  question  of  right;  and 
added,  that  the  president  expected  that  Mr.  Vaughan  would 
make  such  representations  as  would  prevent  in  future  any 
such  jurisdiction  being  exercised. 

These  reclamations  being  without  effect,  and  the  British 
minister  having  intimated  his  intention  to  transmit  the  cor- 
respondence to  his  government,  Mr.  Clay,  by  his  instructions 
of  the  thirty-first  of  March,  1828,  directed  the  American  charge 
d'affaires  at  London  to  address  an  oflBcial  note  to  the  British 
government  to  the  same  effect.  This  was  accordingly  done 
on  the  fifth  of  May  following. 

Lord  Aberdeen's  answer  of  the  fourteenth  of  August, 
1828,  to  Mr.  Lawrence,  after  justifying  the  particular  pro- 
ceedings in  the  case  referred  to,  confines  the  extent  of  the 
obligations  imposed  upon  both  parties  by  the  treaty  of  Ghent 
to  doing  no  act  withm  the  disputed  territory  by  which  the 
claim  of  the  other  as  it  stood  might  be  prejudiced,  or  by  which 
the  country  might  be  rendered  less  valuable  to  that  state  to 
which  the  possession  of  it  might  be  ultimately  awarded.  He 
denies  that  Great  Britain  has  ever  been  divested  of  the  pos- 
cession  which  he  says  she  had  anterior  to  the  revolution. 
The  ground  is  taken  which  was  previously  assumed  by  Mr. 
Vaughan,  and  which  has  been  put  forward  on  all  subsequent 
occasions,  of  claiming  the  exclusive  jurisdiction  for  the  British 
government  over  every  ponion  of  country  included  in  our 
original  boundaries,  until  otir  title  to  the  same  should  be 
afiirmatively  established  and  the  territory  setofi'to  us  ;  thus 
resting  the  claims  of  the  United  States  exclusively  upon 
the  treaty  of  1783,  and  which  would  imply  that  we  held 
all  our  territorial  rights,  as  well  as  the  independence  of  the 
United  States,  as  a  grant  or  cession  from  Great  Britain. 

The  note  of  Lord  Aberdeen  was  answered  by  the  charge 
d'afiairesof  the  United  States  on  the  22d  of  the  same  mondi. 
That  no  inference  might  be  drawn  from  the  fact  of  the  terri- 
tory in  dispute  as  well  as  the  adjacent  state  and  province 
having  been,  before  the  independence  of  the  United  States,  the 
property  of  a  common  sovereign,  it  was  shown  by  a  reference 
to  the  writers  on  public  law  that  when  a  nation  takes  posses- 
sion of  a  distant  country  and  settles  a  colony  there,  that  coun- 
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try  natural!)'  becomes  a  part  of  the  state,  equally  within  its 
ancient  possessions.  From  this  principle,  the  inference,  it 
was  contended,  was  unavoidable  that,  when  a  division  of  the 
empire  takes  place,  the  previous  rights  of  the  common  sove- 
reign, equally  affecting  both  states,  accrue  as  well  to  the  one 
as  to  the  other.  From  the  possession  of  the  disputed  territory 
by  His  Britannic  Majesty  anterior  ta  1776,  might,  therefore, 
a  title  be  asserted  with  the  same  propriety  for  Massachusetts 
or  Maine  as  for  Nova  Scotia  or  New  Brunswick. 

The  note  then  proceeded  to  deny  that  the  United  States  rest 
their  claim  to  the  territory  upon  the  treaty  of  1783,  which  was 
one  of  partition  and  boundaries  as  well  as  of  peace,  in  any 
other  sense  than  that  in  which  Great  Britain  founds  on  the 
same  treaty  her  pretensions  to  New  Brunswick.  The  right  of 
the  Urn*  ted  States  had  existed  from  the  settlement  of  the  country. 
The  title  to  the  district  in  controversy,  as  well  as  to  all  the  terri- 
tory of  the  original  states,  was  founded,  independently  of  treaty, 
on  the  rights  which  belonged  to  that  portion  of  His  Britannic 
Majesty's  subjects  who  settled  in  his  ancient  polonies,  now 
embraced  in  the  American  Union,  and  upon  the  sovereignty 
maintained  by  the  United  States  in  their  national  character 
since  the  fourth  of  July,  1776.  The  language  of  the  treaty  was 
also  appealed  to  as  forbidding  all  idea  of  cession,  or  any  thing 
implying  inequality  in  the  high  contracting  parties.  As  to  a 
delivery  of  possession  to  the  United  States,  it  was  remarked 
that,  were  any  necessary,  considering  that  the  country  was  an 
uncultivated  wilderness,  every  thing  had  been  done  of  which 
the  property  was  susceptible ;  but  from  the  possession  of  the 
common  sovereign,  "before  the  division  of  the  empire,"  in- 
dependent of  the  provincial  authority,  no  title  could  have 
been  derived  to  Nova  Scotia  that  would  not  have  accrued  to 
Massachusetts.  For  that  colony  was  deduced  from  the  charter 
ofl691,  when  Nova  Scotia  was  apart  of  it, — a  constructive  pos- 
session of  the  disputed  territory  anterior  to  any  which  Nova 
Scotia  or  New  Brunswick  can  allege,  and  of  which  she  has 
never  been  divested  in  favor  either  of  France  in  1697,  or  of  the 
provincial  government  subsequently  established  there,  by  any 
act  more  formal  than  the  treaty  of  peace  presents  in  her  behalf. 

After  referring  to  the  restriction  on  the  rule  of  forbearance 
inculcated  by  the  two  governments,  and  which  Lord  Aber- 
deen applied  to  the  exercise  of  their  rights  as  proprietors  of 
the  soil,  not  as  sovereigns  of  the  country,  Mr.  Lawrence  cited, 
as  sustaining  the  American  view,  the  suggestion  in  1827  of 
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Mr.  Canning,  who  was  then  prime  minister,  <<  of  abstaining, 
on  both  sides,  pending  the  suit,  from  any  act  of  sovereignty 
over  the  contested  territory.'** 

In  1829,  the  construction  by  the  United  States  of  a  mili- 
tary road  over  Mars  Hill  was  discontinued  at  the  request  of 
the  British  government,  while,  on  the  other  hand,  there  were 
continual  complaints  by  us  of  the  cutting  of  timber  by  British 
subjects,  and  of  other  acts  of  trespass.  The  same  disposition 
to  conciliate,  however,  which  was  manifested  by  Mr.  Living- 
ston and  his  immediate  successor  in  discussing  the  ques- 
tion of  right,  seems  to  have  prevailed  as  to  the  exercise 
of  jurisdiction.  In  the  case  of  the  settlers  on  the  Mada- 
waska,  who  were  taken  in  1831  from  their  homes  in  the 
disputed  territory,  and  tried  in  New  Brunswick  for  holding  a 
meeting  for  the  election  of  municipal  officers  under  the  au- 
thority of  Maine,  Mr.  Livingston  confined  himself  to  asking, 
as  a  favor  from  the  provincial  authorities,  a  remission  of  the 
sentence,  without  demanding  any  disavowal  of  the  proceeding. 
In  1834,  also,  Mr.McLane  acknowledged  with  apparent  satis- 
faction the  receipt  of  a  note  from  Sir  Charles  Vaughan,  in 
which  he  accounted  for  the  seizing  of  timber  from  the  custody 
of  the  land  agent  of  Maine,  by  its  having  been  taken  posses- 
sion of  "  by  the  British  agent  intrusted  with  the  preservation 
of  the  disputed  territory,  ...  the  proceeds  of  the  sale 
to  be  appropriated  to  the  party  to  which  the  territory  maybe 
adjudged." 

But  in  1837,  we  find  the  United  States  assuming  higher 
ground,  and  successfully  remonstrating  against  the  construc- 
tion of  a  railroad  from  St.  Andrews  to  Quebec,  which  was,  in 
consequence,  discontinued  by  orders  from  England.  The 
measures  connected  with  the  arrest  the  same  year  of  the  p>er8(» 
employed  by  Maine  in  taking  the  census  within  the  disputed 
territory,  did  not  meet  with  so  ready  a  concurrence  of  views. 
His  liberation  was  demanded  with  earnestness  and  as  a  right, 
but  was  not  accorded  till  he  had  been  imprisoned  several 
months  ;  and  in  the  correspondence  to  which  the  transaction 
gave  rise  between  Mr.  Stevenson  and  Lord  Palmerston,  the 
Eitter  reiterated,  the  doctrines  put  forth  in  1828  by  Lord  Aber- 
deen. 

So  far,  matters  had  been  discussed  without  at  least  any 
military  demonstrations.  And  it  is  due  to  our  fellow  citizens 
to  state  that,  while  the  provinces  belonging  to  England  on  this 
continent  were  convulsed  with  internal  difficulties,  and  on  a 
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portion  of  our  frontier  a  mistaken  zeal  for  liberty  had  induced  a 
violation  of  neutrality,  no  attempt  was  made  by  the  people 
of  Maine,  injured  in  their  rights  as  they  were,  to  turn  to  their 
advantage  the  embarrassments  of  their  neighbors.     It  was 
not  till  the  winter  of  1839  that  events  seemed  to  indicate  the 
immediate  approach  of  a  hostile  collision.     The   diflBculties 
oririnated  in  the  carrying  into  effect  a  secret  resolution  of  the 
legislature  of  Maine  to  expel  the  trespassers  on  the  pubUc 
lands  near  the  Restock.     Resistance  was  made,  and  the 
land  agent  of  the  state  was  taken  and  carried  to  Frederickton. 
While  the  force  of  Maine  under  a  civil  oflBcer  was  increased, 
demonstrations  of  a  miUtary  character  were  made  by  Sir  John 
Harvey,  the  lieutenant  governor  of  New  Brunswick.     This 
officer  took  the  ground  broadly  that  the  disputed  territory 
was,  by  agreement,  to  remain  under  the  exclusive  jurisdic- 
tion of  England  until  the  determination  of  the  question  of 
right,  and  declared  that  his  instructions  obliged  him  to  use 
the  forces  under  his  command  to  maintain  that  possession. 
Maine,  in  her  turn,  embodied  her  militia,  and  voted  large 
appropriations  of  money,  while  she  appealed  to  the  general 
government  for  aid.    A  message  was  sent  by  the  president  to 
congress  on  the  twenty-sixth  of  February,  1839,  which  body, 
by  an  unanimous  vote  of  the  senate,  and  with  scarceljr  any 
dissentients  in  the  house  of  representatives,  besides  making  an 
appropriation  for  a  special  mission  to  England,  placed  at  the 
disposition  of  the  executive,  to  meet  the  contingency  of  an 
invasion,  the  resources  of  the  nation. 

The  arrogant  pretensions  of  England  to  the  temporary  pos- 
session, and  for  which,  save  in  the  inferences  to  be  drawn  from 
the  course  of  Messrs.  Livingston  and  McLane,  no  vestige  of  an 
assent  could  be  found  in  our  diplomatic  annals,  were  not  only 
fully  repudiated  in  the  senate  by  the  distinguished  sena- 
tors from  Massachusetts,  with  whom,  in  most  particulars,  the 
chairman  of  the  committee  of  foreign  relations  (Mr.  Buchanan) 
concurred,  and  in  the  house  by  Messrs.  Evans  and  Gushing, 
representatives  from  the  states  immediately  interested ;  but 
'^th  Mr.  Adams  and  Mr.  Clay,  in  their  respective  positions, 
sustained,  in  debate,  those  principles,  inseparable  from  our 
liational  honor,  for  which,  while  in  the  executive  govern- 
ment, they  had  ever  so  ably  contended.  The  latter,  beside 
fesistitig  the  claim  of  jurisdiction,  declared  that  it  was 
i^ssible  for  Maine  to  have  a  clearer  or  more  absolute 
^t  to  that  territory  than  she  possessed;  and  that,  if  other 
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measures  failed,  he  would  as  soon  have  recourse  to  the  ulti- 
mate means  of  obtaining  redress  for  her,  as  he  would  to  repel 
a  foreign  foe  in  case  Kentucky  was  invaded. 

The  venerable  ex-president  denied  that  we  had  ever  sur- 
rendered our  jurisdiction.  He  was  in  favor  of  arming.  He 
only  objected  to  the  section  of  the  bill  before  the  house  for 
a  special  mission.  He  would  leave  it  to  England  to  send  a 
special  minister  to  us.  He  was  chagrined  at  the  expression 
of  regret  by  Mr.  Forsyth,  in  his  note  to  Mr.  Fox,  that  Maine 
had  taken  her  present  position.  He  hoped  that  there  was 
no  disposition  to  abandon  her.  Maine,  he  argued,  coiddtake 
no  other  ground.  He  hoped  that,  if  the  minister  was  sent, 
the  bill  then  under  discussion  (for  arming,  etc.)  would  be  put 
at  the  head  of  his  instructions,  and  that  he  would  be  ordered, 
as  the  diplomatists  say,  to  communicate  it  in  extenso  to  the 
British  government.  While,  however,  advocating  decisive 
measures  as  to  England,  Mr.  Adams  objected  to  the  advice 
given  by  the  president  to  Maine  to  negotiate  with  the  provin- 
cial authorities,  deeming  such  a  course  inconsistent  with  the 
constitution,  which  had  confided  all  matters  connected  with 
foreign  relations  to  the  general  government. 

Before'any  measures  were  matured  in  congress,  the  appre- 
hension of  immediate  collision  was  in  a  great  degree  removed 
by  an  arrangement,  in  the  form  of  a  memorandum,  signed  on 
the  twenty-seventh  of  February  by  the  American  secretary 
of  state  and  the  British  minister.  This  paper,  after  reciting 
the  different  views  of  the  parties  as  to  the  question  of  juns- 
diction,  recommends  to  Maine  and  New  Brunswick  that, 
while  the  latter  shall  not  undertake  to  expel  by  force  the 
armed  party  sent  to  the  Restook,  it  shall  be  withdrawn  by 
Maine;  and  in  ceise  of  any  future  necessity  for  removing  tres- 
passers, the  operation  shall  be  carried  on  either  jointly  or 
separately  by  agreement  between  Maine  and  New  Bruns- 
wick. 

This  arrangement  did  not  purport  to  be  of  an  authoritative 
character.  What  was  wanting  however  in  its  obligatory  nature 
was  supplied  through  the  interposition  of  General  Scott,  of  the 
United  States  army,  who,  in  addition  to  the  confidence  which 
his  character  and  position  naturally  commanded  with  the  gov- 
ernor of  Maine,  had  the  advantage  of  possessing  in  the  highest 
degree  the  personal  esteem  and  friendship  of  the  lieutenant 
governor  of  New  Brunswick.  Indeed,  to  the  relations  be- 
tween these  gallant  officers,  having  their  origin  in  the  events 
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of  the  Niagara  campaign  of  1814,  may  in  no  small  degree 
be  ascribed  the  completion  of  an  arrangement  which  freed 
their  respective  countries  from  the  disasters  of  a  border  war- 
fare, if  not  from  the  calamities  which  general  hostilities  be- 
tween the  two  nations  would  have  occasioned.  Under  the 
mediation  of  General  Scott,  declarations  were  interchanged 
in  the  latter  part  of  March  between  Sir  John  Harvey  and 
Governor  Fairfield  complying  mutually  with  the  recommenda- 
tion in  the  memorandum  ;  and  it  was  agreed  between  them 
that,  without  renewed  instructions  from  the  British  govern- 
ment or  farther  action  by  the  legislature  of  Maine,  the  ques- 
tion of  jurisdiction  and  possession  should  rest  as  they  then 
were,  Great  Britain  holding  in  fact  possession  of  part  of  the 
said  territory,  and  the  government  of  Maine  denying  her  right 
to  such  possession,  and  the  state  of  Maine  holding  in  fact  pos- 
sion  of  another  portion  of  the  same  territory,  to  which  her 
right  was  denied  by  Great  Britain. 

These  arrangements  have  hitherto  proved  adequate  to  pre- 
vent any  actual  collision,  though  since  their  adoption,  reclama- 
tions as  to  their  infraction,  on  the  one  hand,  by  the  marching 
and  establishment  of  troops  by  Great  Britain  in  the  disputed 
territory,  and  on  the  other,  by  the  extension  of  jurisdiction 
through  the  civil  posse  of  Maine,  with  the  construction  of 
roads  and  other  measures  looking  to  a  permanent  settlement 
of  the  country,  have  been  from  time  to  lime  adduced,  in  the 
same  way  as  complaints  were  previously  made  with  respect 
to  the  supposed  violation  of  the  former  implied  agreement. 

To  say  nothing,  however,  of  the  injustice  of  permanently 
depriving  one  of  the  states  of  the  Union  of  a  large  portion  of 
its  territory,  it  must  be  admitted  by  all  parties  that  these  com- 
pacts are  of  rather  too  uncertain  a  nature  to  allow  the  peace 
of  the  world,  for  any  long  period,  to  rest  on  them. 

Nor  do  we  believe  that  there  is  any  insuperable  difficulty  in 
bringing  the  whole  subject  in  controversy  to  a  happy  conclu- 
sion. The  present  state  of  the  question,  we  conceive  it  will 
be  admitted  by  those  who  have  followed  us  thiough  the  pre- 
ceding narrative,  is  to  be  ascribed,  first,  to  the  untenable 
positions  put  forward  from  time  to  time  by  the  British 
agents,  and  which  have  been  varied  without  regard  to  con- 
sistency; and  secondly,  to  the  unfortunate  admissions  made, 
subsequently  to  the  rejection  of  the  recommendation  of  the  king 
of  the  Netherlands,  by  those  to  whom  the  department  of 
state  was  with  us  intrusted,  and  which  exposed  us  to  receiv- 
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ing  from  England  a  proposition  lo  divide  equally  the  territory, 
alter  we  had  declined  an  award  giving  us  three  fifths  of  it. 

Except  as  regards  the  subordinate  question  of  jurisdiction, 
it  happens,  however,  that  we  have  not  had  the  deliberate 
judgment  of  any  individual  invested  with  the  responsible 
station  of  a  minister  of  the  crown.  Unfortunately  for  botli 
countries,  the  commission  under  the  fifth  article  of  the 
treaty  of  Ghent  (and  a  similar  remark  applies  to  all  the  com- 
missions under  that  treaty)  was  composed,  both  as  respects 
the  commissioner  and  the  agent  on  the  part  of  Great  Britain, 
of  persons  who,  as  being  natives  of  the  United  States,  and 
adhering  at  the  revolution  to  the  mother  country,  were  un- 
doubtedly the  worst  selections  that  could  have  been  made 
for  the  purpose  of  procuring  an  impartial  judgment.  While, 
also,  the  preparation  of  the  argument  before  the  king  of  the 
Netherlands  is  understood  to  have  been  in  a  great  degree 
confided  to  those  who  were  imbued  with  provincial  preju- 
dices, any  thing  but  a  report  invalidating  the  claims  of 
England  could  have  been  expected  from  the  prominent 
member  of  the  late  ex-parte  commission,  who,  like  the  cod- 
dottieri  of  the  middle  ages,  has  shown  himself  ever  ready  to 
perform  the  service  of  those  who  pay  him  best. 

It  is  due  to  the  present  head  of  the  department  of  state 
not  to  confound  his  public  communications  with  the  extra- 
ordinary notes  of  his  predecessors.  Though  the  unfortunate 
"  rule  in  practical  surveying  "  was  handed  down  to  him,  he 
seems  to  have  endeavored,  as  far  as  possible,  to  rid  him- 
self of  the  embarrassment  which  it  occasions  ;  and  his  lan- 
guage with  regard  to  all  attempts  to  establish  an  exclusive 
jurisdiction  on  behalf  of  England,  has  been  worthy  of 
his  station.  We,  however,  would  cast  aside  the  whole 
system  of  projets  and  counter-projeis  with  which  the 
nation  since  1832  has  been  every  year  or  two  amused. 
The- English  ministers  in  this  country,  however  untenable 
their  propositions,  have  shown  that  they  were  at  least  aware 
of  the  point  at  issue,  —  that  the  question  is  one  of  construc- 
tion, to  be  settled  by  discussion  in  the  cabinet,  not  by  explo- 
rations in  the  field.  We  believe  that  nothing  is  wanting  but  to 
bring  the  matterin  its  simplest  form  anddivesledofallextriDsic 
considerations  to  the  examination  of  the  British  government, 
in  order  lo  obtain  from  the  ministers  themselves  such  atten- 
tion to  the  merits  of  the  case  as  will  make  them  ashamed,  in 
the  face  of  Christendom,  longer  to  endorse  pro|)08ition3  un- 
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warily  adopted  at  the  suggestion  of  American  refugees  or 
liircling  agents.  The  whole  matter  in  controversy  is  not 
worth  to  England  the  interruption  of  our  commercial  relations 
for  a  single  week.  In  peace,  arrangements  might  be  made 
for  the  same  facilities  for  the  transmission  of  the  mail  and  the 
passage  of  troops  between  her  provinces  as  are  now  practi- 
cally enjoyed,  or  a  more  indirect,  though  less  convenient 
route,  within  her  own  dominions,  might  be  adopted ;  and  in 
war,  with  the  relative  disparity  between  England  and  tlie 
United  States  on  this  continent,  the  location  of  the  boundary 
line  would  be  of  little  consequence.  But  at  all  events,  the 
British  government  should  be  made  to  understand  that  this 
country  is  no  longer  to  be  trifled  with,  that  we  feel  and  know 
that  our  claim  to  the  whole  of  Maine,  as  contended  for  by  us, 
is  as  incontestable  as  that  of  England  to  the  county  of  Mid- 
dlesex. 

Not  to  recur  to  the  unfortunate  errors  sufficiently  dilated 
on,  our  government  has  not  in  the  correspondence  either  at 
Washington  or  London  availed  itself  of  the  strong  ground 
assumed  by  the  legislature,  as  well  in  the  unanimous  adoption 
of  Mr.  Buchanan's  resolutions  in  183S,  as  in  the  passage  of 
the  act  of  1839.  That  this  measure  of  a  special  mission,  had 
it  been  carried  out  at  once  in  the  spirit  in  which  it  originated, 
and  without  the  delay  of  a  previous  communication  to  Eng- 
land ,  might  have  been  attended  with  the  desired  effect  of  putting 
a  final  termination  to  the  controversy,  is  our  sincere  opinion. 
The  attention  of  the  government  and  people  of  England  could 
not  have  failed  thereby  to  have  been  awakened  to  the  points 
in  controversy,  and  that,  with  the  good  cause  that  we  jxjssess, 
is  all  that  is  required  to  command  full  success.  Why  the 
expressed  wishes  of  the  legislature  were  disregarded,  it  is  not 
now  intended  to  inquire ;  nor  is  it  at  this  day  worth  while  to 
ask  whether  the  fear  of  setting  at  naught  the  understood 
desires  of  that  section  of  the  union  most  interested  in  the 
matter,  or  an  unwillingness,  by  complying  with  them,  to 
give  additional  influence  to  a  political  rival,  preponderated  in 
the  mind  of  the  executive.  Certain  it  is  that  the  instruc- 
tions of  March  the  sixth,  1839,  to  Mr.  Stevenson,  making  the 
overture  for  a  special  mission  to  Great  Britain,  and  which 
that  minister  truly  says  he  submitted  in  the  terms  of  Mr. 
Forsyth's  instructions,  manifest  any  thing  but  a  wish  to 
obtain  a  favorable  response. 

We  do  not,  however,  at  this  late  period  hope  for  any  ad- 
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justment  by  the  present  administration.  Though  no  nation 
nas  a  right  to  interfere  with  the  internal  affairs  of  another,  yet 
as  the  stability  of  the  ministry  of  France  or  England  is 
known  to  depend  on  the  majorities  that  it  can  command 
in  the  Chamber  of  Deputies  or  House  of  Commons,  so  we 
cannot  deny  to  Great  Britain  an  acquaintance  with  the  fact, 
deducible  from  the  recent  election,  that  the  executive  does 
not  possess  the  confidence  of  the  people,  and  that  his  views 
may  not,  if  recorded  in  a  convention,  obtain  the  constitutional 
sanction  of  the  senate.  It  is  reserved  for  the  same  adminis- 
tration to  whom  is  to  be  committed  the  duty  of  carrying  into 
effect  those  laws  which  are  to  restore  the  internal  conditioner 
the  country  to  the  happy  state  in  which  it  was  before  d» 
reign  of  "  experiments  "  commenced,  to  terminate  this  one 
source  of  foreign  embarrassment.  We  doubt  not  that  the 
same  sagacity  and  energy  which,  in  the  darkest  hours  of  our 
country's  existence,  gave  peace  and  tranquillity  to  our  then 
northwestern  frontier,  will  permanently  establish  the  integrity 
of  the  union  on  our  northeastern  border.  We  may  add  oar 
sincere  prayer  that  the  great  moral  force  secured  to  die 
country  by  the  almost  unsurpassed  unanimity  of  General 
Harrison's  election,  will  also  be  availed  of  to  dispose  of  all  the 
other  unsettled  matters  of  boundary,  that  the  two  compara- 
tively unimportant  points  of  difference  still  existing  in  the  neigh- 
borhood of  the  upper  lakes*  may  be  arranged,  and  that  every 
debatable  question  of  territorial  claim  beyond  the  Rocky 
Mountains  may  be  put  at  rest,  so  that  in  all  time  to  come 
there  may  be  nothing  to  mar  the  mutually  beneficial  inter- 
course between  us  and  the  country  to  which  we  are  bound 
by  every  tie  that  can  connect  kindred  nations. 

*  The  points  of  difference  under  the  seventh  article  of  the  treaty  of  Ghent  are- 
first,  as  to  the  boundary  in  passing  St.  George's  or  Sugar  Island,  in  the  water 
communication  between  Lakes  Huron  and  Superior,  and  involving  the  property 
of  the  Island ;  secondly,  the  course  of  the  boundary  from  Lake  Superior  to  the 
Chaudi6re  Falls  in  Lac  de  la  Pluie,  situated  between  Lake  Superior  and  tbe 
Lake  of  the  Woods. 


ERRATA. 

Page  198,  line  15  and  note,  for  "Coopstook  "  read  *'Cobscook." 
206,  line  2,  insert "  not "  before  "  evenluaU." 
214,  line  22,  insert  "  Bay  des  ChaUurs  "  before  "  are:' 

221,  line  25,  insert  '^  of  the  governors"  after  '^  commissiom" 

222,  line  7,  for  "  describes  "  read  "  ascribes:* 
232,  last  line,  for  "  EvnThg  "  read  "  Emery:* 
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Art.  IX.— CRITICAL  NOTICES. 

1.  -4  Greek  Reader,  Jar  the  Use  of  Schools ,  containing  Selections  in 
Frose  and  Toetry,  with  Ejiglish  Notes  a7id  a  Lexicon  ;  adapted 
2?artictdarly  to  the  Greek  Grammar  of  E,  A.  Sophocles,  A.  M. 
By  C.  C.  Felton,  A.  M.,  Eliot  Professor  of  Greek  Literature  in 
Harvard  University.     Hartford :  H.  Huntington,  Jr.     l2mo. 

It  is  no  small  nor  uncertain  sign  of  the  growing  popularity  of  the 
classical  authors  in  the  United  States,  and  of  the  increasing  demand 
for  facilities  in  studying  them,  that,  whereas  some  ten  years  since 
scarce  any  books  of  elementary  instruction  were  used  in  our  schools 
and  colleges  saving  reprints  (for  the  most  part  wretchedly  exe- 
cuted and  full  of  typographical  errors)  of  foreign  school-books, 
we  have  now  a  constant  succession  of  publications  relating  to  this 
all-important  branch  of  education,  many  of  superior  excellence, 
issuing  from  the  presses  of  native  publishers,  under  the  supervision 
of  native  editors  and  authors. 

Professor  Anthon,  it  is  but  justice  to  say,  took  the  lead  in  pro- 
jecting and  carrying  out  a  series  of  American  school-books,  which 
should  not  merely  be  works  within  the  scope  of  juvenile  capacities, 
but  food  for  mature  and  cultivated  intellects.  And  to  him  it  must 
be  no  trifling  gratification  to  see  that,  while  his  excellent  school- 
books  are  actually  adopted  to  a  great  extent  in  European  institu- 
tions, competitors  are  rising  up  on  every  side  in  his  own  country, 
stimulated,  it  maybe,  by  his  example,  to  aim  at  the  bright  crown  of 
eminence  in  editing  the  classics. 

The  work  which  lies  before  us,  and  which  has  called  forth  these 
remarks,  is  a  new  selection  of  extrswjts  from  the  most  celebrated 
Greek  writers,  by  Professor  Felton,  entirely  different,  as  re- 
gards the  passages  selected,  from  any  heretofore  known  on 
this  side  the  Atlantic,  and  varying  somewhat,  although  slightly, 
in  its  plan  from  those  in  general  use.  Before  proceeding  to  dilate 
on  its  peculiar  qualities,  we  have  a  few  words  to  say  with  respect 
to  this  general  plan.  It  is  the  Jashion  now  to  append  to  every  Greek 
book  a  lexicon  —  necessarily  limited  in  length,  brief  and  bald  — 
giving  only  one  or  two  of  the  most  obvious  significations  to  each 
word,  and  entirely  excluding  all  the  more  delicate  shades  of  idio- 
matic meaning,  all  passages  exemplifying  such,  and  all  explanations 
of  the  syntactical  accidents  affecting  the  signification  of  the  simple 
forms.  For  very  simple  and  easy  books,  and  for  very  young  boys 
indeed,  we  believe  this  to  be  a  good  plan,  inasmuch  as  the  words 
found  in  such  books  are  used  for  the  most  part  in  their  piimary 
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and  simplest  seases,  and  the  children  for  whose  benefit  such  woHu 
are  intended  are  incapable  of  hunting  for  appropriate  senses  in  a 
lexicon  containing  many,  and  some  intricate,  significations  of  each 
several  word.  But  in  editions  of  works  of  a  higher  order,  we  are 
satisfied,  and  that  too  by  long  experience  and  personal  observation, 
that  such  lexicons  produce  much  evil.  Boys  will  by  their  natuie 
and  constitution  avoid  trouble  ;  and  when  they  can  turn  to  the  end  of 
the  book  they  are  reading,  and  find  some  meaning  or  other  for  eveiy 
word  they  meet,  they  will  rather  take  a  sense  utterly  inapt  and 
inappropriate  than  trouble  themselves  to  look  farther  for  the  tmt 
and,  befitting  sense.  Of  this  fact,  we  are  satisfied,  as  we  have  said, 
by  actual  experience  in  some  years*  practice  in  the  business  of 
teaching,  and  can  asseit  that  we  never  knew  a  single  hoy  who, 
having  a  lexicon  at  the  end  of  his  school-book,  would  not  rest  satis- 
fied with  a  meaning  of  a  word  as  given  there,  though  obviouslj 
unsuited  to  the  context  of  the  peculiar  passage  in  question,  rather 
than  turn  to  his  Donnegan  or  Hesychius  or  Scapulae  in  search  of 
the  true  idiomatic  sense.  We  would,  therefore,  anxiously  depre- 
cate the  introduction  of  these  superficial  lexicons  ;  for,  with  what- 
ever ability  executed,  such  they  must  be  while  the  space  devote<i 
to  a  word,  occupying  four  or  five  folio  columns  in  real  lexicons^  is 
limited  to  as  many  hues. 

For  easy  explanatory  notes,  wo  are  great  advocates — notes 
pointing  out  the  peculiar  force  of  every  word  or  phrase  at  all  out  of 
Its  common  acceptation,  and  stating  distinctly  the  accidents  by 
which  the  extiaordinary  meaning  is  aflfected  or  induced,  dilating 
somewhat  largely  on  the  particles,  (those  all-important  instruments 
and  variously  potent  influencers  of  Greek  idioms,  so  superficially 
treated  of  by  most  authors,  so  imperfectly  understood  even  by  the  best 
scholars,)  and  putting  each  various  recurrence  of  the  same  word 
undoubtedly  in  its  true  light.  But  of  these ^»aZ  lexicons,  we  are  the 
fixed  and  resolute  opponents,  as  attached  to  any  works  of  a  higher 
standard  than  Eutropius  and  the  like  in  Latin  —  than  the  first  small 
delectus,  and  perhaps  Esop*s  fables,  in  the  Greek  language. 

In  the  work  before  us,  had  the  space  given  to  the  lexicon,  which 
by  the  way  seems  to  be  as  good  and  copious  for  its  dimensions  as 
can  be  expected,  been  devoted  to  the  notes,  which  are,  we  think,  far 
too  brief,  the  volume  would  have  been  rendered  not  only  more 
valuable  for  general  and  practical  purposes,  but  would  have  aspired 
to  a  much  higher  place  than  it  now  pretends  to  assert 

We  are  aware  that  the  public  rage  is  now  for  these  abbreviated 
simulacra  of  dictionaries,  and  that  it  requires  no  little  personal 
courage  to  oppose  the  general  cry.  One  cause,  by  the  way,  we 
seriously  believe,  of  this  favor  is,  that  the  ignorant  ieac^ffi 
where  the  school-book  is  fortified  with  this  unscholarlike  and  shift- 
less aid  to  idleness,  can  carelessly,  eu3  it  were,  and  unnoticed  by  ^^^ 
class,  refresh  his  own  defective  memory,  and  so  escape  unbranded 
with  the  stamp  of  gross  and  shameful  incapacity  5  whereas,  with  a 
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plain  text-book,  he  must  avow  his  ignorance,  and  stand  revealed  the 
blockhead. 

Now,  as  it  is  our  special  wish  and  desire  to  see  the  establishment  of 
such  a  system  as  shall  preclude  the  possibility  of  there  being  teachers 
of  this  caste,  we  would  gladly  witness  the  extirpation  of  this  fault, 
which  we  look  upon,  if  not  as  an  evil  in  itself  of  the  first  order,  at 
least  as  the  inducement  and  irritamenta  malorum.  And  we  the 
more  regret  that  Professor  Felton  did  not  venture  to  discard  this 
school-sanctioned  abuse  of  scholarship,  since  he  has  so  boldly  stepped 
aside  in  other  regards  from  the  beaten  path  of  error,  and  produced 
a  selection  which,  in  our  opinion,  is  decidedly  and  very  superior  to 
the  other  compilations  of  Greek  extracts  in  use. 

Before  proceeding  to  examine  Professor  Felton*s  selections,  we 
must  protest  against  one  dictum  which  he  has  laid  down  in  his  pre- 
face, while  lauding  a  Greek  grammar  published  by  Mr.  Sophocles, — 
a  work,  by  the  way,  with  which  we  are  not  peculiarly  acquainted, 
and  on  which,  as  it  may  merit  the  highest  encomiums,  we  are  far 
fix>ra  wishing  to  bring  any  disrepute.  This  dictum  is,  that  "  Mr. 
Sophocles  has  that  accurate  knowledge  of  the  niceties  of  the  Greek 
language  which  can  hardly  he  expected  from  any  other  than  a  native 
Qreeky  Now  this,  if  it  means  any  thing,  means  that  the  knowledge 
of,  and  habit  of  using  and  speaking,  liofnaict  is  the  best  if  not  the 
only  means  of  acquiiing  the  niceties  of  the  Greek  language;  the 
very  converse  of  which  is  true,  for  it  is  perfectly  notorious  that 
the  modem  Greek  is  a  mixed  and  miserable  jargon,  that  the  estab- 
lished pronunciation  thereof  discards  all  distinction  between  the 
long  and  short  vowels,  and  that  before  a  modem  Greek  can  acquire 
the  ancient  language,  he  must  unlearn  his  own.  The  best  Greek 
of  modern  Greece  is  allowed  to  be  spoken  in  Joannina,  in  Epirus, 
the  capital  of  the  late  Ali  Pacha,  and  is  not  equal  —  the  written 
language,  we  mean,  of  those  classically  educated  —  to  the  style  and 
phraseology  of  the  Byzantine  historians,  and  of  her,  who  is  barba- 
rously said  to  have  had  yXdxraov  dxpi^as  'AmKi^ovoavj  the  princess  of  the 
PaJieologi,  Anna  Comnena.  This  par  parenthese ;  for  we  never 
knowingly  pass  by  a  false  assumption.  The  grammar  may  be  ex- 
cellent :  the  cause  alleged  for  its  superiority  to  others  is  at  best  a  well- 
sounding  fallacy.  The  references  to  the  grammar  will  not  we 
imagine  be  much  regarded,  even  by  the  students  who  have  the 
work  lying  at  their  elbows,  for  the  same  reasons  which  we  have 
predicated  with  regaid  to  lexicons. 

To  turn  now  to  the  text  itself,  we  will  premise  that  the  Greek 
type  is  excellent,  and  although  of  rather  a  small  face,  singularly 
distinct,  clear,  and  legible.  The  principal  fault  of  the  selection  is — 
as  must  be  the  case  to  a  greater  or  less  degree  with  every  book  in- 
tended to  be  applicable  as  a  general  school-book  to  a  great  range  of 
different  intellects  and  ages  —  that  there  is  too  great  a  difference, 
too  wide  a  leap,  between  the  first  and  easier  extracts  and  those 
which  follow  them ;   the  former  being  suited  to  the  calibre  of  the 
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youngest  boys,  the  latter  difficult  enough  for  learners  very  far  ad- 
vanced in  our  collegiate  courses.  With  this  exception,  v^e  have 
but  little  to  suggest  in  the  way  of  improvement.  The  fables  selected 
from  Esop  are  the  best  and  most  elegant  of  his  beautiful  collection ; 
nor  do  we  at  all  think  the  editor  has  inserted  too  many.  With 
regard  to  his  next  author,  Lucian,  we  cannot  go  quite  so  far ;  for 
although  the  reasoning  is  plausible  as  to  the  popularity  with  young 
people  of  this  writer,  and  the  genei-al  accuracy  of  his  style,  he  is 
not  a  favorite  of  ours,  nor  ever  has  been.  He  is  too  trivial,  not  to 
flay  foolish,  for  our  taste ;  and  we  think  his  dialogues  are  calculated 
to  do  away  with  the  poetical  veneration  for  the  beautiful  fictions, 
the  romantic  dreams  and  gorgeous  imagery  of  the  old  classical  my- 
thology, which  their  sole  object  is  to  scoft*  and  ridicule.  As  there 
is  now-a-days  no  fear  of  any  reader  being  so  imbued  with  the 
loveliness  of  pagan  mythology  as  to  run  any  risk  of  becoming  a 
pagan,  we  doubt  the  utility  of  giving  to  boys  the  works  of  a  writer 
who,  wittily  it  is  true,  but  irreverently  derided  the  then  system 
of  religion,  without  endeavoring  to  set  up  in  the  place  of  the  dis- 
carded and  contemned  deities  of  the  old  mystic  faith  any  more  pure 
or  sacred  system.  We  look  upon  him  as  we  do  on  the  French 
philosophers  of  Voltaire's  school :  we  like  his  humor,  but  dislike  its 
object  and  its  aim.  And  although,  in  both  instances,  the  religion 
attacked  was  false,  and  its  tenets  absurd,  we  cannot  admire  the 
assailants ;  nor  would  we  willingly  give  either  to  the  young  as 
text-books.  Irreverence  comes  readily  enough,  and  boys  are 
quick  enough  to  comprehend  that  it  ivas  irreverence  in  Lucian^ 
although  it  be  none  in  us,  to  jeer  at  Jupiter  and  Saturn  —  to  pull 
down  the  established  gods,  and  set  no  others  in  their  places.  There 
is  too  much  of  Lucian. 

With  Professor  Felton's  extracts  from  Xenophon,  that  purest  and 
most  entertaining  of  all  ancient  writers,  we  are  delighted.  He  has 
done  well  in  not  limiting  his  selections  to  the  Cyropaedia,  the  least 
able  and  least  interesting  of  all  his  works ;  and  he  has  done  well 
in  giving  place  to  the  beautiful  episode  of  Abradates  and  Panthea, 
instead  of  the  usually  extracted  puerilities  about  the  wondrously 
loquacious  childhood  of  the  Persian  prince.  From  the  Anabasis, 
also,  the  very  best  book  of  the  whole,  in  our  estimation,  has  been 
culled  out,  —  the  spirited  and  graphic  second,  which,  with  all  the 
authenticity  of  the  gravest  history,  blends  all  the  interest  of  the 
wildest  fiction,  commencing  with  the  desperate  situation  of  the 
Greeks  after  the  battle  of  Cynaxa,  and  the  death  of  Cyrus,  and 
ending  with  the  characters  of  the  five  Greek  commanders  taken  off 
by  the  base  treachery  of  Tissaphemes,  the  portraits  of  Clearchus 
of  Menon  being  the  masterpieces  of  that  age,  the  models  of  all 
later  eras,  as  specimens  of  historical  portrait-painting.  From  the 
Hellenics,  we  have  the  stirring  tale  of  Thrasybulus  when  he  sat 
"  sublime  on  Phyle's  brow,"  and  how  he  conquered  the  oppressive 
thirty.  The  three  selections  give  a  very  complete  specimen  of  all 
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the  yariouB  powers  and  various  beauties  of  this  accomplished  general^ 
and  statesman,  and  philosopher,  and  author.  A  portion  of  the 
Sicilian  expedition  has  been  chosen,  and  that  we  think  with  kidg- 
ment,  from  Thucydides.  A  single  long  extract  from  Herodotus, 
and  a  part  of  the  superb  funeral  oration  of  Lysias,  complete  the 
prose  selections,  which  we  have  no  hesitation  in  pronouncmg,  wiUi 
the  one  exception  of  the  undue  prominence  of  Lucian  (from  whom 
we  have  forty  pages  out  of  one  hundred  and  forty-nine  allotted  to 
the  Greek  prose  writers)  as  vastly  superior  to  the  collection 
in  Jacob's,  or  any  other  Greek  reader  we  have  seen.  In  the 
omission  of  Plutarch,  we  agree  generally  with  Mr.  Felton,  though 
some  few  passages  might,  we  think,  have  been  substituted  with 
advantage  for  a  corresponding  quantity  of  the  dialogues.  In  his 
preference  of  the  Anabasis  and  Hellenica  to  the  mere  Cyroposdis 
we  are  quite  with  him.  We  prefer  his  passages  of  Thucydides  to 
those  in  common  use,  the  Plague  and  the  Speech  of  Pericles,  which 
are  too  difficult  for  any  youthful  readers ;  and  we  greatly  applaud 
his  admission  of  a  specimen  of  Greek  oratory  to  this  goodly  array 
of  sages  and  historians. 

It  is,  however,  in  his  poetical  selections  that  Professor  Felton 
has  differed  the  most  widely  from  former  selectors,  and  done  himself 
most  honor  in  the  difference.  He  has  here  shown  that  he  is  not  a 
mere  bookworm,  a  decliner  of  nouns  and  conjugator  of  verbs  —  not 
one  who,  as  the  old  philosopher  said,  passed  bis  lii^  in  anxiety  because 
he  could  not  discover  wherfier  the  future  of  the  verb  0aX\a  should  be 
spelt  with  one  x  or  with  two ;  but  a  man  of  taste  and  fancy,  of  a  spirit 
moroughly  imbued  with  the  spirit  of  old  classic  poetry  — who,  if 
he  has  neither  "  steeped  his  lips  in  the  fountain  of  the  horse,  nor 
slumbered  on  the  twam-topped  Parnassus,''  has  at  least  bathed  his 
soul  iQ  the  rich  streams  that  have  flowed  dience,  and  risen  from  his 
bath  full  of  high  tastes,  and  glorious  sentiments,  and  keen  appre- 
ciations of  all  beauty,  caught  from  the  godlike  contact 

He  commences  with  a  selection  fix)m  the  Odyssey —  Ulysses  and 
Polyphemus — a  beautiful  one,  it  is  true ;  but  why  from  the  Odyssey, 
Professor  Felton  ]  Why  not  from  the  great  glowing  Iliad,  so  singu- 
larly set  aside  by  all  compilers  of  Greek  readers  1  Then  we  have 
some  sweet  odes  of  Anacreon  and  Sappho's  Venus ;  then  that 
most  lovely  lyric  of  all  ages,  theDanae  and  Perseus  of  Simonides,  the 
untranslated,  untranslatable,  though  hundreds  have  tried  their 
hands  at  it;  and  then  the  magnificent  war-sone  of  Callistratus,  "  In 
a  myrtle  branch  my  sword  will  I  bear."  After  these,  we  have  a 
long  extract  from  the  Hecuba  of  Euripides,  concluding  with  the 
sublime  chorus,  £i  ^nr^Q  warpU  'ixat,  the  noblest,  in  our  estimation,  of 
all  his  lyrics,  with  the  one  exception  of  that  in  the  Iphigenia  at  Aulis, 
*E^X«v  a^i^i  rof  «r(cy,  k.  r,  X.,  which  WO  wish  he  could  have  found  room 
to  insert ;  another  from  the  Orestes  of  the  same  author,  less  beautiful 
than  the  last,  and  inferior  to  several  passages  which  might  have 
been  choteny  [we  would  particulanze  the  celeboratad  speech  froa 
NO,  XV, — VOL,  vni.  84 
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the  Medea,  Af a^  rU:  axxa  $uwt  ictftirw  ivat,  the  most  natural  and 
pathetic  speech  of  the  Grreek  tragic  school ;  the  mad  scene  from 
HyppolituSy  or  some  one  of  the  many  lovely  passages  from  the 
Alcesds ;  above  all  that  exquisite  choral  strain,  ^12  JI<xro«  ^«rvp,]  but 
still  highly  characteristic  of  the  poet,  and  of  considerable  intnnsic 
value.  A  portion  of  the  Flutus  of  Aristophanes  follows  —  well 
enough  as  a  specimen  of  Greek  comedy;  but  we  never  could 
appreciate  Aristophanes,  nor  Greek  comedy  which,  for  wit  has 
but  scurrility,  for  humor  slang,  and  for  point  personality,  not  to 
dwell  on  its  disgusting  obscenity,  licentiousness,  and  absolute 
impiety.  As  an  apt  relief  to  the  last-mentioned  writer,  we  have 
the  delightful  epitaph  of  Bion,  by  Moschus,  with  which  the  volume 
closes,  leaving  us  only  to  regret  that  the  limits  of  the  work  pre- 
cluded the  possibility  of  inserting  others  of  the  characteristic  and 
charming  bucolic  poetry  of  the  Greeks,  so  little  of  which  is  read  in 
our  schools  and  colleges,  and  so  much  of  which  ranks  among  the 
most  beautiful  effusions  of  the  unequalled  lyre  of  antiquity. 

The  notes  which  follow  are  chiefly  distinguished  by  a  brief  pre- 
amble to  each  extract,  giving  a  slight  notice  of  the  writer's  life, 
character,  and  style ;  and  discussing  shortly,  but  with  a  master's 
hand,  the  characteristic  beauties  or  peculiarities  of  his  composition 
and  manner.  Several  of  these  preambles  possess  a  very  high  degree 
of  excellence  in  a  literary  point  of  view  ;  are  themselves  not  only 
very  instructive,  but  full  of  feeling  and  poetry,  and  evince  clearly 
how  much  the  mind  of  the  editor  was  with  his  subject.  We  would 
especially  call  attention  to  the  exordiums  prefixed  to  the  extracts 
from  Simonides,  Callistratus,  and  Euripides.  In  the  first  of  these, 
the  note  to  mavito  Ts  iv6(pui  is  marked  at  once  by  all  the  critic's 
acumen  and  all  the  poet's  fire ;  and  the  passage  succeeding  it  is 
all  eloquence  and  poetry.  And  this  is  as  it  should  be,  for  unless  the 
teacher  is  a  true  and  enthusiastic  lover  of  the  muse,  wherewith  shall 
he  enkindle  the  sacred  flame  in  his  pupil's  heart  t  And  if  it  be  not 
enkindled,  what  then  avails  it  to  read  Greek  1 


2.  Letters  of  Mrs,  Adams,  the  Wife  of  JoJtn  Adams.  With  an 
Introductory  Memoir  by  her  Grandson,  Charles  Francis 
Adams.     Boston :  1840.     C.  C.  Little  and  James  Brown. 

We  greatly  regret  that  we  have  not  room  for  a  more  par- 
ticular notice  than  we  can  now  give  of  this  very  entertaining 
volume.  Mrs.  Adams  is  the  only  one  of  our  coimtrywomen  who 
has  had  the  distinguished  honor  of  being  the  wife  of  one  president 
and  the  mother  of  another,  which  is  sufficient  of  itself  to  create  a 
deep  interest  in  her  life  and  character.  But  independently  of  these 
accidents,  she  had  other  high  claims  to  consideration :  possessing  a 
superior  understanding,  a  noble  spirit,  and  an  excellent  heart,  sha 
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was,  in  all  respects,  one  of  the  remarkable  women  of  her  day. 
These  letters  present  her  to  us  in  her  natural,  imsophisticated  charac- 
ter. We  here  see  her  just  as  she  was,  just  as  she  thought  and  acted 
at  the  different  periods  of  her  life,  and  in  the  different  conditions 
through  which  she  passed.  It  was  not  the  fashion  of  the  times 
in  which  Mrs.  Adams  was  bom  for  youn^  girls  to  be  as  highly  edu- 
cated as  they  now  are.  "  Then  female  education/'  as  she  states  in  a 
letter  quoted  in  the  memoir  prefixed,  "  in  the  best  families,  went 
no  farther  than  writing  and  arithmetic ;  "  and  even  of  this  scanty 
pittance  of  regular  instruction,  she  was  deprived,  for  she  was  never 
sent  to  school  in  her  youth  on  account  of  ill  health.  But  her  letters 
are  conclusive  evidence  that  she  took  care  to  teach  herself  every 
thing  essential  to  the  proper  cultivation  of  the  female  mind,  and  far 
more  thoroughly  too  than  is  usually  done  in  the  female  colleges  and 
boarding-schools  of  our  own  days.  These  letters  spread  over  her 
whole  life,  the  earliest  being  dated  when  she  was  scarcely  seven- 
teen, and  the  latest  (the  one  quoted  near  the  close  of  the  memoir) 
when  she  was  within  a  few  months  of  her  death,  and  some  years 
over  the  allotted  limit  of  three  score  and  ten ;  and  they  are 
evidently,  at  all  times,  a  faithful  transcript  of  her  feelings,  as  Well 
after  the  knowledge  of  the  world  had  taught  her  distrust,  as  in  the 
days  of  her  youth,  when  she  heard  no  whispers  but  those  of  hope. 
It  will  naturally  be  presumed  that  this  correspondence  of  an  un- 
commonly sensible  woman  like  Mrs.  Adams,  who  lived  in  an 
eventful  period  of  our  history,  and  was  personally  and  for  the 
most  part  intimately  acquainted  with  the  great  men  of  her  times, 
must  oe  full  of  interest  and  instruction  ;  and  so  in  fact  it  will  be 
found  to  be  by  every  reader.  The  letters  written  during  our- 
revolution,  and  particularly  those  to  her  husband  while  he  was  on 
bb  first  mission  to  Europe,  present  the  most  vivid  pictures  of  those 
times  of  trial,  and  they  are  exceedingly  valuable  as  historical  me- 
moirs. Those  from  abroad,  while  she  was  with  Mr.  Adams  on  his 
second  mission,  abound  in  fresh  and  striking  remarks  upon  the 
usages  and  manners  of  the  higher  ranks  of  society,  to  which  she 
was  necessarily  introduced  by  her  diplomatic  station.  Those 
written  from  New  York,  Philadelphia,  and  Washington,  during 
the  vice-presidency  and  presidency  of  her  husband,  are  filled 
with  the  most  interesting  details  of  the  first  efforts  of  our 
infant  nation  to  go  alone,  and  interspersed  with  numerous  curious 
reminiscences  of  the  men  and  things  of  that  day.  We  should  do 
no  justice  to  Mrs.  Adams  were  we  to  attempt  to  give  our  readers 
an  idea  of  her  letters  by  any  number  we  could  extract  from  them. 
The  whole  correspondence  must  be  read  to  enable  one  to  judge  of 
her  power  as  an  epistolGury  writer,  and  duly  to  appreciate  her  exalted 
character  as  a  woman.  The  editor  of  this  charming  volume  deserves 
great  praise  for  his  part  in  its  preparation.  The  memoir  which  he 
has  prefixed  is  among  the  most  beautiful  compositions  of  its  kind, 
and  every  way  worthy  of  the  subject  of  it 
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3.  Th€  School  District  Library.    Third  Series,   New  York :  1840. 
Harper  and  Brothers.    50  vols.  ISmo. 

Two  things  strike  us  as  particularly  worthy  of  note  in  this  third 
series  of  the  "  School  Dbtrict  Library,"  die  judiciousness  of  the 
selection  as  regards  the  subjects  of  the  books  which  compose  it,  and 
the  agreeable  variety  of  reading  which  it  furnishes  in  the  principal 
departments  of  literature — history,  biography,  voyages  and  travels, 
the  sciences,  poetry,  and  works  of  taste,  all  contribute  to  the  gene- 
ral stock,  and  each  in  due  proportion.  Without  pretending  to  have 
read  all  the  volumes  which  make  up  the  collection,  we  have  read 
enough  to  authorize  us  to  speak  of  them  generally  in  terms  of 
strong  commendation.  A  part  we  have  been  able  to  examine 
more  thoroughly ;  and  of  these  we  shall  speak  individually. 

The  first  book  in  the  order  of  the  series,  and  the  first  in  the  impor- 
tance of  its  subject,  is  the  History  of  the  United  States  by  Mr.  S.Hale, 
the  author  of  the  prize  history  on  the  same  subject,  which  has  been  in 
constant  favor  with  the  pubhc  This  new  work,  we  think,  will  fully  sus- 
tain his  reputation,  and  be  ranked  as  the  best  historical  compend  on 
our  country  that  has  appeared.  It  embraces  the  whole  period  of  our 
history  both  colonial  and  independent.  In  the  latter  period,  which 
it  is  particularly  difficult  for  a  contemporary  historian  to  treat,  on 
account  of  the  conflicting  political  questions  that  continually  arise, 
Mr.  Hale  has  shown  great  discretion  and  impartiality.  The  book 
is  also  calculated  to  please  as  well  as  to  instruct,  being  written  in  a 
very  lively  and  agreeable  manner,  and  in  a  smooth  and  flowing' 
style.  In  whatever  light  we  consider  it,  we  know  of  nothing  of  the 
kind  which  we  could  more  cordially  recommend  for  a  portion  of 
every  school  library  in  the  country.  There  are  several  other  origi- 
nal histories  in  the  series ;  but  we  have  not  read  them  with  suflicient 
care  to  judge  of  their  merits.  It  contains  also  several  reprints  in 
this  department,  —  all  of  them  well  known  and  approved  standard 
works. 

In  biography,  which,  if  of  the  right  kind,  is  excellent  reading  for 
young  persons,  this  collection  has  some  real  treasures.  Mr.  Irvmg's 
Life  of  Goldsmith,  prefixed  to  his  selection  £rom  the  works  of  this 
delightful  v^iter,  is  one  of  the  most  beautiful  biographical  sketches 
ever  drawn.  It  has  all  the  interest  and  charm  of  a  romance,  while 
it  scrupulously  preserves  the  fidelity  of  history.  Lieutenant  Mac- 
kenzie's Life  ol  Commodore  Perry  is  another  fine  piece  of  biogra- 
phy in  this  collection.  It  is  both  a  just  and  true  delineation  of 
the  character  of  that  gallant  and  heroic  commander,  and  a  noble 
tribute  to  his  memory.  Besides  these,  this  series  of  the  library 
contains  three  other  lives ;  but  as  they  are  not  original,  it  would  not 
accord  with  our  present  purpose  to  remark  upon  them. 

To  aid  in  cultivating  the  imagination  and  taste  of  the  youth  for 
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whom  this  library  is  designed,  its  publishers  have  judged  wisely, 
we  thlDk,  in  appropriating  some  of  its  volumes  to  poetical  selections, 
and  more  wisely  still  in  inviting  two  of  our  finest  poets  to  make  the 
selections.  Mr.  Halleck's  anthology  is  as  choice  a  one  as  could  be 
culled  from  the  rich  parterre  of  English  poetry.  It  may,  perhaps, 
be  thought  that  his  selections  are  of  too  elevated  a  character  for  the 
range  of  the  minds  upon  which  they  are  to  act,  and  that  the  subjects 
of  some  of  them  are  not  precisely  suited  to  the  improvement  of  the 
young;  but  such  objections,  if  valid,  would  seal  up,  for  the  same  class, 
the  pages  of  Milton  and  Shakspeare.  If  such  poetry  as  this  fails  to  exalt 
and  purify,  there  is  none  in  our  language  that  can  do  it.  It  was  at  first 
with  somewhat  of  mortified  feelings  that  we  turned  from  the  volumes 
containing  these  specimens  of  the  English  poets  to  Mr.  Bryant's 
selections  from  our  own ;  and  we  regretted  that  the  occasion  should 
have  been  presented  for  this  direct  comparison  of  them.  But  when 
we  considered  that  it  was  a  comparison  of  the  adult  with  the  infant, 
we  felt  less  ashamed  of  our  immeasurable  inferiority.  We  must  say, 
howeTer,  that  Mr.  Bryant's  volume  is  far  from  exhibiting  a  fair 
sample  of  the  poetical  talent  of  our  country  ;  and  we  look  to  his 
promised  additional  one  to  do  it  ampler  justice. 

We  are  glad  to  find  that  but  little  prose  fiction  is  admitted  into 
the  School  District  Library.  This  series  has  only  a  single  volume  of 
this  kind,  and  a  very  pleasant  one  it  is, — Stories  for  Young  Persons, 
from  their  and  the  public's  universal  favorite.  Miss  Sedgwick.  All 
must  agree  that  books  of  this  sort  are  very  attractive ;  but  their  influ- 
ence on  young  minds  is,  to  say  the  least,  doubtful.  At  any  rate,  ac* 
cess  to  them  from  other  sources  is  too  easy  to  require  that  they 
should  be  supplied  through  this  medium.  Still,  the  more  juvenile 
readers  want  something  of  the  kind,  and  they  have  not  been  forgot* 
ten  in  making  up  the  library, — ^five  volumes  of  Uncle  Philip's  his- 
torical conversations,  all  excellent  books,  and  of  a  description  well 
suited  to  their  tastes  and  capacities.  We  would  like,  however,  to  see 
a  krger  portion  of  the  next  series  especially  devoted  to  them. 

Of  the  scientific  treatises  belonging  to  this  collection,  we  need  say 
huthttle ;  the  names  of  their  authors  is  a  sufficient  guaranty  for  their 
correctness  and  excellence.  Professor  Renwick's  Practical  Me- 
chanics is  remarkably  successful  in  explaining  the  principles  of  this 
science,  in  their  practical  application,  to  the  comprehension  even  of 
those  who  have  not  made  ereat  advances  in  mathematics,  and  is  far 
iDore  complete  than  any  existing  work  on  the  subject  of  the  like  size. 
For  an  account  of  his  chemistry,  we  refer  to  an  article  upon  it  in 
another  part  of  the  present  number  of  our  journal,  in  whicn  its  pe- 
culiar merits  are  pointed  out.  Dr.  Potter's  Political  Economy  does 
liot  daim  but  in  part  the  character  of  an  original  work ;  Its  particu- 
^  aim  is  to  consider  the  science  in  relation  to  the  condition  of  our 
own  country,  which  is  so  peculiar  compared  with  that  of  Europe 
S^t^endlythat  we  imquestionably  require  a  system  of  political  econ- 
omy for  ourselves.    Dr.  Potter  has  managed  this  extremely  diffi- 
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cult  subject  as  skilfully  as  any  one  could  have  done ;  but  he  has  been 
obliged  to  consider  many  principles  as  settled  which  are  not  ac- 
knowledged as  such  by  the  advocates  of  the  systems  opposed  to  his 
own,  and  this  is  unavoidable  in  treating  of  all  but  the  exact  sciences. 
The  other  works  of  a  scientific  character  in  this  series  have  all  ap- 
peared before,  either  at  home  or  abroad,  and  the  judgment  of  the 
public  has  been  already  pronounced  in  their  favor.  The  introduc- 
tion of  the  two  volumes  on  American  husbandry,  compiled  from 
the  two  leading  agricultural  journals  in  the  state,  seems  to  us  par- 
ticularly well  judged,  as  there  is  no  branch  of  practical  knowledge 
in  which  it  is  more  important  for  our  young  men  to  have  right  no- 
tions than  in  this,  and  no  better  sources  from  which  instruction  in  it 
could  be  drawn  than  those  here  relied  upon.  The  union  in  one 
volume  of  the  beautiful  discourses  of  Lord  Brougham,  Professor 
Sedgwick  and  Mr.  Verplanck  on  the  "  Pleasures  and  Advantages 
of  Science,"  was  also  a  happy  thought.  A  more  appropriate  com- 
panion to  the  library  could  not  have  been  introduced. 

Having  noticed  at  length  in  our  last  number  Mr.  Dana's  admira- 
ble book  entitled  "  Two  Years  before  the  Mast,"  it  is  unnecessary  to 
speak  of  it  here);  but  we  cannot  deny  ourselves  the  pleasure  of  add- 
ing a  word  or  two  to  the  commendations  we  then  bestowed  upon 
it.  Although  it  was  not  originally  intended  for  the  School  Library, 
nothing  could  be  more  happily  calculated  for  such  a  collection,  or 
more  likely  to  do  good  to  the  class  of  readers  for  whose  use  the 
library  is  especially  provided.  So  completely  has  it  established 
itself  in  favor  with  the  public,  that  it  may  be  pronounced  the  most 
popular  work  that  has  appeared  among  us  for  a  long  time. 

We  have  gone  somewhat  minutely  into  an  examination  of  this 
collection  of  books,  composing  the  third  series  of  the  School  District 
Library,  because  we  consider  the  whole  subject  as  one  of  the 
deepest  interest  to  our  country,  and  one  of  vital  importance  to  the 
cause  of  popular  education.  The  latter  is  our  great  reliance  for  the 
maintenance  of  our  free  institutions ;  and  it  can  never  attain  to  its  full 
spirit  and  energy  vrithout  the  aid  of  the  library  system.  In  no  otber 
way  can  that  thirst  for  knowledge  be  excited  in  our  youth,  which 
alone  will  prompt  them  to  the  necessary  exertions  for  acquiring  iL 
It  is  therefore  with  the  highest  satisfaction  that  we  find  ourselves 
enabled  to  express  our  entire  approbation  of  the  collection  of  which 
we  have  been  speaking.  The  books  of  which  it  is  composed  are  ex- 
cellent in  their  Idnd,  and  of  a  kind  well  adapted  to  their  intended 
use,  with  the  exception  of  a  single  volume,  Florian's  miscalled 
History  of  the  Moors  of  Spain,  which  is  neither  history  nor  romance. 
We  hope  that  the  enterprising  publishers  may  receive  that  encour- 
agement from  the  public  which  will  enable  them  to  bring  out  future 
editions  on  finer  paper,  and  improved  in  exterior  appearance  gene- 
rally. Nothing  else  is  wanting  to  make  the  collection  all  d^at  it 
ought  to  be. 
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4.  Mercedes  of  CastHe,  or  the  Voyage  to  Cathay.  By  the  Author 
of  the  Bravo,  etc.  Philadelphia :  1840.  Lea  and  Blanchard« 
2  vols.  12ino. 

We  do  not  anticipate  any  great  increase  of  fame  or  fortnne  to 
Mr.  Cooper  £rom  his  Mercedes  of  Castile.  It  is  a  grasp  at  the  unat- 
tainahle.  The  discovery  of  a  new  world  is  too  erand  an  event  in 
man's  history  to  derive  additional  interest  from  the  aid  of  romance, 
and  of  this  the  author  himself  seems  to  have  been  aware,  if  we  may. 
judge  from  the  use  he  has  made  of  it.  In  all  the  leading  incidents 
of  this  great  voyage  of  discovery,  the  narrative,  as  related  by  Mr. 
Cooper,  is  in  strict  accordance  with  history,  without  any  embellish- 
ments of  the  imagination.  Throughout,  he  has  followed  Columbus's 
own  journal  and  other  acknowledged  authorities.  This  evinces  a 
highly  praiseworthy  respect  for  the  integrity  of  history ;  but  at  the 
same  time  it  shows  that  he  had  selected  a  subject  for  his  romance 
which  is  beyond  the  reach  of  fiction.  And  this  is  a  difiiculty  with 
which  he  has  to  contend  through  the  whole  story.  All  of  it  that  is 
romance  is  artificial,  incongruous,  and  feeble ;  and  all  that  is 
purely  historical  is  lucid,  spirited,  and  interesting.  The  voyage  of 
the  great  discoverer  is  admirably  described,  and  with  such  sailor- 
like accuracy  and  minuteness  of  circumstance  that  the  reader 
almost  fancies  himself  a  companion  of  the  first  adventurers  in  their 
passage  across  the  unknown  ocean ;  but  all  the  rest  is  dull  enough. 
The  long  account,  in  the  opening  chapter,  of  Ferdinand's  journey 
to  Valladolid,  is  wholly  out  of  place ;  the  love-tale  of  the  hero  and 
heroine,  which  is  all  there  is  of  romance,  is  a  most  unworthy  ap- 
pendage to  the  true  story ;  the  dialogues  are  tedious  and  unna- 
tural and ;  with  the  exception  of  the  touchine  episode  of  Ozema, 
there  is  not  an  incideht  of  interest  for  which  the  author  has  drawn 
upon  his  own  invention.  If  the  book  were  stripped  of  its  pretended 
romance,  it  would  be  a  very  pleasant  one,  audit  would  then  oe  worthy 
of  its  distinguished  author.  He  has  written  nothing  in  a  better 
Btyle,  and  for  a  long  time  —  as  long  at  least  as  since  he  began  his 
war  with  the  critics,  nothing  in  a  more  agreeable  vein. 


5.  The  American  Almanac  and  Repository  of  Useful  Knowledge,  for 
the  year  1841.     Boston :  1840,     D.  H.  Williams. 

No  book,  we  think,  has  a  fairer  claim  to  the  title  of  "  Repository 
of  Useful  Knowledge  "  than  the  American  Almanac,  and  we  doubt 
if  another  can  be  named  which  must  be  so  oflen  resorted  to  for 
wttline  questions  of  fact  of  every-day  occurrence.  The  series  com- 
plete from  its  commencement  in  1829  to  the  present  time,  forms  of 
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itself  a  library  of  reference  in  all  matters  of  modem  statistics,  uni^ 
the  word  in  its  widest  sense.  The  volume  for  1841  is  fuUy  equal  to 
any  of  the  preceding ;  but  no  better,  and  better  it  need  not  be.  As 
there  may  be  some  of  our  readers  who  have  not  had  an  opporttmity 
of  looking  into  it,  we  will  specify  a  few  of  its  leading  subjects ;  and 
they  may  infer  from  the  contents  of  a  single  number  what  a  vast 
amount  of  information  the  whole  set  must  furnish.  In  the  first 
part,  we  have  an  almanac,  properly  so  called;  and  here,  io 
addition  to  the  requisite  and  usual  tables,  there  are  various  otben 
of  g^at  value  to  all  who  take  note  of  the  changes  in  the  heavens. 
The  second  part  begins  with  the  miscellaneous  department,  filled 
with  accurate  accounts  and  tables  of  the  opium  and  the  slave  trade, 
the  mortality  of  amputation,  emigration,  statistics  of  navigation  and 
travelling,  rates  of  wages  in  different  countries,  etc.  Next  follows 
a  number  of  important  meteorological  tables,  and  then  a  very  fiiD 
statistical  view  of  the  United  States,  of  the  individual  states,  of  the 
other  governments  in  North  and  South  America ;  and  in  the  rest  of 
the  work  exhibiting  their  condition  in  all  the  great  political  and 
social  relations.  The  volume  closes  with  a  forei^  and  an  American 
obituary,  and  a  chronicle  of  events.  But  it  is  not  alone  for  the 
variety  and  extent  of  its  information  that  we  would  recommend  it: 
the  general  accuracy  of  its  statements  and  tables  establishes  its 
authority  as  a  book  of  reference ;  and  on  this  character,  above  aD, 
it  may  rely  for  its  claim  to  public  favor.  As  far  as  our  testimcmy 
to  its  merits  can  be  of  any  advantage  to  it,  we  give  it  most  un- 
qualifiedly. 


6.  Elements  qf  Creology,  for  the  use  qf  Schools  and  ActtdenMS,  Bj 
Professor  Willi^im  W.  Mather,  Greologist.  Second  edidoiL 
New  York :  1838.  Published  by  the  American  Conmion  Scbod 
Union. 

This  is  a  work  on  geology,  jpublished  by  the  American  Comnwo 
School  Union,  and  must  therefore  have  been  designed  for  popular 
instruction.  It  is  in  this,  its  especial  character,  that  we  maJce  it  a 
subject  of  comment.  As  a  book  for  beginners  in  the  study,  it  i^ 
liable,  we  think,  to  several  objections. 

First,  there  is  much  that  is  abstruse  and  unintelligible  in  the  iu' 
troduction.  Some  disputed  points  are  assumed  as  settled :  for  v^ 
stance,  that  the  intenor  of  the  earth  is  in  a  liquid  or  molten  state. 
Principles  are  laid  down  unsupported  by  the  facts  on  which  they 
rest,  which  is  especially  to  be  observed  on  pages  eighteenth  and 
nineteenth.  In  general,  the  subjects  treated  of  in  this  division  of  the 
book  are  far  more  suited  to  the  comprehension  of  proficients  in  the 
science  than  of  young  pupils,  and  could  not  be  made  clear  to  the 
latter  except  by  being  postponed  to  a  more  advanced  stage  of  their 
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progress  than  is  admissible  by  the  author's  present  arrangement  of 
them. 

Secondly,  it  is  injudicious  in  such  a  treatise  to  attempt  to  recon- 
cile geological  theories  with  the  Mosaic  account  of  the  creation. 
The  discoveries  in  geology  are  not  yet  sufficient  to  authorize  any 
certain  conclusions  either  for  or  against  the  narrative  of  the  sacred 
historian.  Certainly  no  inconsistency  has  been  proved  to  exist  be- 
tween this  science  and  revelation ;  and  hence  there  is  no  necessity 
for  attempting  to  refute  the  objections  which  cavilling  unbelievers 
have  started. 

A  third  error  into  which  the  author  has  fallen  is  the  appropriation 
of  so  large  a  part  of  his  second  chapter  to  chemistry,  foi> which  he 
has  afterwards  little  or  no  use.  If  a  knowledge  of  this  science  is  es- 
sential to  the  study  of  geology,  it  ought  to  be  acquired  as  the  other 
aiding  sciences  of  natural  philosophy,  conchology  and  botany  are, 
from  a  distinct  treatise.  'J'he  elements  of  either  of  them  might  as 
fidrly  claim  a  place  as  chemistry  in  a  work  of  this  character  on 
geology. 

There  are  minor  imperfections  in  Mr.  Mather's  book,  which  it  is 
unnecessary  to  specify.  We  may  comprehend  them  under  the  gen- 
eral charge  of  false  arrangements  and  obscurity  of  language.  He 
should  have  begun  the  work  with  the  subject  of  his  third  chapter, 
as  it  now  stands,  and  he  should  have  avoided  using  words  unex- 
plained, which  none  but  adepts  can  understand.  Inattention  to 
these  points  has  rendered  this  book  far  less  valuable  as  an  element- 
ary treatise  than  its  learned  author  might  easily  have  made  it.  We 
have  confined  our  remarks  to  its  defects,  without  speaking  of  its 
merits,  which  in  many  respects  are  great,  because  we  undertook  to 
examine  its  adaptation  to  its  peculiar  purpose,  and  in  that  view  it 
seemed  to  us  most  important  to  make  known  wherein  it  has  failed 
to  effect  it. 


7.  Constance,  or  the  Merchant's  Daughter,    A  Tale  of  our  Times. 
New  York :  1841.     Gould,  Newman  and  Saxton.  18mo. 

There  is  nothing  particularly  striking  or  original  in  this  little 
story;  but  it  is  vmtten  in  so  good  a  style,  and  breathes  such  pure 
sentiments,  that  it  may  be  read  by  any  one  with  much  pleasure  and 
profit.  Its  special  purport  is  to  exhibit  the  strength  of  the  religious 
principle  in  the  female  heart,  and  the  powerful  influence  that  may  be 
exercised  by  a  superior  woman  of  religious  character  over  an  irre- 
ligious lover.  We  doubt  if  the  zeal  of  the  author  has  not  carried  him 
a  little  beyond  nature  in  illustrating  his  principle.  A  woman  who 
truly  loves  does  not  renounce  a  lover  even  for  religion's  sake,  and  we 
should  not  have  much  confidence  in  the  sincerity  of  the  faith  which 
liad  its  foundation  only  in  love  :  the  devotion  which  such  a  faith  in- 
spires would  be  very  likely  to  have  mdre  of  earth  in  it  than  heaven. 
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8.  Cojifessians  of  an  Enquiring  Spirit.  By  Samuel  Taylor  Cole- 
ridge. Edited  from  the  Author's  MS.  By  Henrt  Nelson 
Coleridge,  M.  A.  (Reprint)  Boston  :  1841.  Monroe  aod  Co. 
12mo.  pp.  129. 

To  the  readers  and  admirers  of  Coleridge  this  little  volume  comes 
as  a  great  treat;  and  in  their  name  we  would  acknowledge  thank- 
fulness to  its  Boston  publishers  for  the  style  as  well  as  3ie  speed 
with  which  they  have  put  into  our  hands  this  latest  and  most  deeply 
interesting  (thus  far)  of  Coleridge's  posthumous  works. 

Its  contents  were  indeed  worthy  of  all  care.  As  the  latest  di- 
gested thoughts  of  that  deeply  thinking  mind  —  still  more,  as  "  the 
confessions  of  an  enquiring  spirit" — whose  speculations  have  long 
filled  so  large  a  space  in  the  religious  and  philosophical  world,  they 
are  full  of  deep  interest  to  all ;  but  beyond  all,  to  the  real  student  of 
Coleridge,  unto  whom,  as  the  well-defined  confession  of  his  religious 
faith,  they  afford  a  key  and  touchstone  with  which  to  open  and  to  try 
harder  or  more  doubtful  judgments.  To  such  readers  of  Coleridge, 
it  is  indeed  invaluable.  What  lay  scattered  through  his  worb  of 
religious  belief,  they  here  find  arranged  into  a  living  body  of  Chris- 
tian faith. 

In  our  necessarily  brief  notice,  we  vnll  turn  the  reader's  attention 
to  but  one  point,  as  being  one  in  which  the  credit  of  our  Review 
has  stood  implicated,  and  now  stands  more  than  justified.  By  the 
readers  of  the  article  on  Coleridge  in  our  last  number,  it  will  be 
remembered  that  we  therein  ventured  to  predict  that,  in  the  propor- 
tion as  Coleridge's  views  were  more  fully  knovni  and  his  philosophy 
more  faithfully  studied,  the  recognition  of  the  church  as  the  essen- 
tial exponent  of  Christianity,  the  necessary  teacher  of  the  gospel, 
and  the  conservator  of  Christian  doctrine,  would  be  found  to  lie 
at  the  veiy  foundation  of  his  spiritual  philosophy ;  and  this  we 
maintained  less  from  what  Coleridge  had  actually  said  than  by 
necessary  inference  from  his  acknowledged  principles.  When,  lo! 
at  the  very  moment  of  our  thus  vmting,  there  was  passing  through 
the  London  press  this  as  yet  unpublished  manuscript  of  his  last 
thoughts,  containing,  far  beyond  all  his  former  works,  the  fiiUest 
acknowledgment  and  recognition  of  the  very  sentiments  we  were 
there  attributing  to  him. 

As  to  the  leading  point  of  Coleridge  in  these  confessions,  namely, 
the  doubt  or  denial  of  the  plenary  inspiration  of  Scripture,  we  have 
no  room  here  to  enter  upon  it,  and  shall  not  therefore  forestall  the 
satisfiictory  solution  of  a  deeply  interesting  question  by  unargued 
propositions.  We  would  only  add,  that  our  single  quarrel  with 
Coleridge  would  not  be  in  substance,  but  words,  and  in  his  apparent 
admission  that  he  is  contending  against  catholic  doctrine  on  that 
point. 
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9.  Life  of  John  Jay,  By  Henry  B.  Renwick.  Edited  by  James 
Rbnwick,  LL.D.,  and  Life  of  Alexander  Hamilton,  By  James 
Renwick,  LL.  D.     New  York:  1840.   Harper  &  Brothers.  18mo. 

Life  of  De  Witt  Clinton.     By  James  Renwick,  LL.  D.     New 
York  :  1840.     Harper  and  Brothers.     18mo. 

These  two  little  volumes  are  likely  to  obtain  an  uncommon 
share  of  public  notice,  not  only  from  the  ability  with  which  they  are 
written  and  the  universal  interest  in  the  subjects  of  them,  but  even 
still  more  from  the  fact  of  their  being  the  proscribed  patriots,  the 
Hancock  and  Adams  as  it  were  of  the  School  District  Library, 
having  been  denounced  by  its  censorship  for  political  heresies,  and 
placea  upon  the  index  lihrorum  prohihitorvm.  We  had  before  sup- 
posed that  if  any  men  had  lived  among  us  who  had  done  the  state 
some  service,  Hamilton  and  Jay  and  Clinton  must  be  of  that  num- 
ber ;  and  consequently  that  it  might  be  permitted  to  our  youth  to 
learn  something  of  what  they  had  done  for  their  country  in  estab- 
lishing the  national  credit,  conducting  important  negotiations  with 
foreign  powers,  projecting  and  executing  the  grandest  plan  of  inland 
water  communication  ever  devised  here  or  elsewhere,  to  say  nothing 
of  all  their  other  claims  to  be  held  in  perpetual  remembrance.  But 
it  seems  that  we  were  wrong,  and  that  it  is  not  safe  for  the  rising 
generation  to  study  the  achievements  of  our  great  men  of  past  days, 
lest  it  may  give  rise  in  their  minds  to  comparisons  imfavorable  to 
living  heroes.  We  fully  assent  to  the  propriety  of  banishing  from 
the  School  Library  all  books  which  have  a  bearing  upon  contempo- 
rary matters  of  local  and  party  politics ;  but  if  the  interdict  is  to  be 
extended  to  the  past,  the  volume  of  our  political  history  must  be 
closed  to  our  youth,  for  upon  every  page  of  it  they  will  find  the 
record  of  conflicting  opinions  among  our  statesmen  and  legislators 
in  relation  to  the  constitution,  its  construction,  and  its  practical  ad' 
ministration.  It  is  from  this  history  that  they  are  to  learn  the  true 
character  of  our  government,  and  their  own  civil  and  political 
duties ;  and  if  this  knowledge  is  not  acquired,  the  most  important 
part  of  their  education,  as  citizens  of  a  free  state,  is  unattained. 
At  any  rate,  it  is  diflicult  to  understand  the  principle  by  which  the 
censorship  is  governed  in  granting  and  remsing  its  imprimatur. 
Lieutenant  Mackenzie's  admirable,  although  decidedly  political, 
Life  of  Commodore  Perry  is  allowed  to  pass,  while  the  equally 
valuable  and  far  less  political  lives  we  have  been  speaking  of  are 
rejected.  Perhaps  it  is  thought  that  the  especial  danger  lies  in 
treating  questions  connected  with  the  political  history  of  our  own 
state.  We  are  unwilling  to  go  counter  to  such  high  authority  ;  but 
in  this  case,  we  must  assure  our  readers,  as  well  young  as  old,  that 
there  is  nothing  against  the  peace,  dignity  or  safety  of  the  common- 
wealth in  either  of  these  volumes,  and  nothing  which  indicates  an 
intention  of  undermining  the  pure  republican  principles  of  our  youth. 
It  was  not  our  intention  to  comment  upon  these  biographical 
sketches  in  other  respects ;  and  therefore  we  only  say,  in  general 
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terms,  they  are  well  written,  and  that  they  will  be  foand  to  give  as 
good  a  summary  of  the  interesting  events  in  the  lives  of  these  dis- 
tinguished men  as  could  be  done  in  so  condensed  a  form,  and  for 
the  most  part  with  scrupulous  accuracy.  The  fourth  chapter  of  the 
Life  of  Jay  may  be  mentioned  as  a  slight  exception  to  the  last  char- 
acteristic :  in  giving  an  account  of  the  "  negotiations  at  Paris  for  a 
general  peace,''  imputations  are  cast  upon  Dr.  Franklin  for  his  con- 
duct in  relation  to  them,  which  we  consider  unjust  upon  the  high 
authority  of  Mr.  Spar^,  who  has  made  this  a  special  matter  of  inves- 
tigation in  his  biography  of  the  doctor. 


10.  Notices  of  the  War  of  1S12,  By  John  Armstrong,  late  a  Major 
General  in  the  Army  of  the  United  States  and  Secretary  of  War. 
New  York :  1840.     Wiley  and  Putnam.  2  vols.  12mo. 

We  do  not  take  up  these  volumes  at  this  time  with  a  view  of 
entering  upon  a  criticism  of  them  as  to  their  subject  matter ;  that  is 
too  important  and  too  professional  for  a  short  and  hasty  comment, 
which  is  all  that  this  part  of  our  journal  admits.  It  is  solely  with 
reference  to  their  literary  execution  that  we  now  notice  them.  Their 
author  has  been  long  known  as  one  of  our  most  vigorous  writers. 
In  very  early  life,  the  power  of  his  masterly  pen  was  strongly  mani- 
fested in  the  "  Newburg  Letters,"  which  has  not  faltered  in  any 
of  his  later  productions,  and  least  of  all  in  this  last,  the  second  vol- 
ume of  which  comes  foith  to  the  world  very  nearly  sixty  years  after 
the  letters  just  alluded  to.  Precision,  directness  and  force  are  the 
characteristics  of  General  Armstrong's  style,  and  he  has  furnished 
a  remarkable  instance  of  the  retention  of  the  distinguishing  prop- 
erties of  mind  to  a  period  of  life  far  too  advanced  for  the  physical 
powers  to  hold  out  in  their  vigor.  To  us,  it  is  a  matter  of  astonish- 
ment that,  at  such  an  age,  he  should  have  had  the  courage  to  com- 
ment so  fearlessly  upon  the  military  conduct  and  skill  of  the  principal 
ofHcers  of  tlie  war,  while  most  of  them  are  still  living.  But  he  must 
have  done  it  in  full  view  of  its  consequences  ;  for  no  one  who  so 
treats  such  subjects  can  expect  to  escape  being  assailed  himself. 
He  who  ventures  to  publish  such  an  account  as  is  here  given  of  the 
battle  of  New  Orleans,  the  boast  and  pride  of  our  warlike  achieve- 
ments, must  care  as  little  for  the  shots  of  criticism  as  the  chieftain 
who  commanded  there  did  for  the  balls  of  the  enemy.  We  can 
give  no  opinion  here  upon  the  correctness  of  the  views  entertained 
by  General  Armstrong  in  his  *'  Notices  of  the  War  of  1812."  We 
can  only  say  tbat  they  would  naturally  have  had  more  weight  were 
it  not  evident  that  justification  of  himself,  in  his  official  capacity  as 
secretary  of  war,  is  one  of  the  great  objects  of  his  book ;  and  this  must 
be  a  difficult  task,  as  he  had  the  misfortune  to  be  responsible  for  the  im- 
becility of  the  head  of  the  government,  manifested  in  the  whole  pros- 
ecution of  the  war,  which  is  now  universally  acknowledged  to  be  one 
of  the  most  wretchedly  conducted  afiairs  ever  recorded  in  history. 
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11.  Ckruttan  BaOadi.    New  York:  1840.    WUey  and  Putnam. 
Athanation,  an  Ode,  prononnced  before  the  Associated  Alumni 
of  Washington  College,  the  day  before  Commencement.     By 
A.  Cleveland  Cox  :  1840. 

We  have  joined  these  two  publications  in  one  notice,  because  it 
IB  evident  they  are  both  from  the  same  author,  although  but  one 
bears  his  name  on  the  title  page :  they  breathe  the  same  spirit,  and 
they  touch  the  same  chord  in  the  human  heart.  Mr.  Cox  may 
safely  cultivate  his  poetical  talent ;  if  it  should  not  bring  him  fortune, 
it  certainly  will  gain  him  a  good  name  as  a  poet.  Devotional  feel- 
ing has  given  rise  to  some  of  the  purest  poetry  in  our  language,  and 
no  one  could  yield  himself  more  entirely  to  its  inspiration  than  Mr. 
Cox  has  done ;  we  hope  he  may  never  invoke  the  sacred  muse  in  vain. 
Thus  far,  he  has  done  so  with  more  than  ordinary  success.  In  this 
little  collection  of  ballads,  there  are  some  of  great  beauty,  the  finest 
of  which,  in  our  judgment,  is  the  one  beginning  "  Go  where  the 
mossy  rock  shall  be;"  and  there  are  none  wholly  without  it. 
His  most  prominent  defect  is  in  taste,  his  ardent  feelings  sometimes 
lead  him  too  far  to  take  his  readers  with  him ;  he  should  bear  in 
mind  that  the  loftiest  summits  of  the  sublime  overhang  a  fearful 
abyss. 


12.  Die  Galvanthplastikf  oder  das  Verfahren  Cohftrentes  Kupfer 
in  Flatten  oder  nach  sonst  gegebenen  Former  unmittelbar  aus 
Kupferaufl6sungen,  auf  Galvanischem  Wege  zu  produciren.  St. 
Petersburg :  1840.    Eggers  und  Co. 

Wb  here  deviate  somewhat  from  our  ordinary  course  in  calling 
die  attention  of  our  readers  to  a  scientific  paper  not  yet  accessible 
to  them  in  our  own  language ;  and  our  reason  for  so  doing  is,  the 
great  practical  importance  of  the  paper  in  question.  It  proves  that, 
while  various  trials  have  been  going  on  to  make  use  of  the  me- 
chanical force  developed  by  the  voltaic  pile,  and  to  substitute  gal- 
vanism for  steam,  the  attention  of  scientific  men  has  been  equally 
engaged  in  attempting  to  turn  to  the  profit  of  industry  and  the  aits 
the  chemical  forces  created  by  the  same  apparatus,  and  that  there 
has  been  greater  success  in  the  latter  field  of  experiment  than  in 
the  former.  For  while  thus  far  nothing  more  has  been  done  than 
to  prove  the  possibility  of  using  the  voltaic  currents  as  a  powerful 
moving  force,  and  that  comparatively  at  greater  cost  than  all  those 
now  employed,  the  finest  results  have  been  obtained  by  the  aid  of 
chemical  forces.  One  of  the  most  remarkable  is  the  galvanizing 
of  iron,  and  the  coating  it  with  zinc,  etc.  We  may  also  cite  the 
process  of  gilding  without  heat  upon  brass  and  silver,  published  by 
Mr.  de  la  Rive,  in  Poggendorf 's  Annals.   I'he  principle  upon  which 
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the  process  there  described  is  founded,  is  exactly  the  same  as  thai 
of  the  galvano-plastik,  or  the  new  art  described  in  the  work  we 
are  now  noticing,  except  that  for  solution  of  the  chloride  of  gold 
there  used,  a  highly  concentrated  solution  of  the  sulphate  of  copper 
must  be  substituted.  The  following  is  the  process  employed  by  Ja- 
cobi  in  copying,  for  example,  a  large  engraving  upon  copper.  A 
pile  in  constant  action  has  its  two  poles  placed  in  communication 
one  with  the  engraved  plate,  (or  other  object  to  be  copied,)  the 
other  with  a  plate  of  common  copper  of  about  the  same  dimensions. 
These  two  plates  will  thus  become  the  poles  of  the  pile  ;  the  en- 
graved plate  is  to  be  placed  in  contact  with  the  zinc  pole,  the 
other  plate  with  the  other  metal.  It  is  well  known  what  will 
happen  on  plunging  these  two  plates  into  a  vessel  filled  with  a  solu- 
tion of  the  sulphate  of  copper, — the  copper  of  the  positive  pole  is 
oxidated  and  dissolved,  and  a  quantity  precisely  equal  will  be  pre- 
cipitated upon  the  negative  plate,  and  take  the  impression  from  it 
with  the  greatest  exactness.  The  theory  of  the  re-action  is  very 
simple  and  has  been  long  known ;  the  only  practical  difficulty  is  found 
in  determining  the  form  to  be  given  to  the  pile  proportioned  to  the 
size  of  the  plates.  Jacobi  also  discovered  that  it  is  well  to  spread  a 
piece  of  cloth  between  the  plates,  as  it  causes  the  copper  which 
dissolves  to  be  purer  and  more  compact. 

It  is  useless  to  specify  the  numerous  applications  of  the  galvanic 
action.  Gold  and  silver  medals  may  be  copied  with  the  greatest 
precision,  as  well  as  copperplate  engravings.  This  might  be  a 
pecuUarly  serviceable  application  of  the  art.  M.  Jacobi  indicates 
another  still  more  important  application  :  in  stereotyping,  the  form, 
when  composed  in  the  usual  way,  is  to  be  printed  on  a  plate  of 
lead  ;  and  this  leaden  plate  being  thus  used,  a  copy  would  be  obtain- 
ed, in  relief,  on  copper,  in  all  respects  similar  to  the  form  first 
set  up.  By  giving  to  this  copy  in  relief  a  sufficient  thickness,  it 
might  perhaps  be  used  for  printing  without  farther  trouble  ;  or  at 
least  for  obtaining  a  second  mould  in  copper,  in  which  a  form  in  the 
ordinary  type  metal  might  be  cast 


Note.  —  We  acknowledge  the  receipt  of  several  interesting  publications, 
which  we  have  been  unable  to  notice  from  wont  of  room.  But  that  we  may  not  be 
supposed  to  have  passed  them  by  through  neglect,  we  insert  their  titles :  Ban- 
croft's History  of  the  United  States;  Leggett's  Political  Writings;  Johnston's 
Chemistry;  M'Jilton's  Poems;  Ensenore,  a  Poem;  Sacred  Melodies;  The 
School  for  Politicians;  Moore's  Laws  of  Tiade;  Greyslaer;  Lee's  Elements 
of  Greology;  The  Literary  Addresses  of  Messrs.  Barringer,  Lynch,  Paicrson, 
Perkins,  Ravmond,  and  Doctors  C.  S.  Henry  and  Johns,  and  a  Sermon  by 
the  Rev.  Mr.  Kipp,  all  of  which  are  too  important  to  be  omitted  in  the 
quarterly  review  of  our  literature. 
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The  Token.— Friendship's  Offering.— The  Literary  Amaranth.— The  Gift  for 
the  Holy  days. — Youth's  Keepsake.— The  Annualette. 

The  Boston  Book  ;  being  Specimens  of  Metropolitan  Literature. 

The  Biographical  Annual  for  1841.    Edited  by  R.  W.  Griswold. 

BIOGRAPHY. 

Life  of  John  Jay.  By  H.  B.  Renwick.— Life  of  Alexander  Hamilton.  By 
James  Renwick,  LL.  D.    New  York:  1840.   Harper  and  Brothers.    Ivol.lSmo. 

Life  of  De  Witt  Clinton.  By  James  Renwick,  LL.  D.  New  York :  1840. 
Harper  and  Brothers.    1  vol.  l8mo. 

Life  of  Commodore  O.  H.  Perry.  By  Lieutenant  A.  S.  Mackenzie.  New 
York:  1840.    Harper  and  Brothers.    2vol8.  18mo. 

Lives  of  Columbus  and  Vespucius.  Boston :  1840.  Marsh,  Capen,  Lyon, 
and  Webb. 

Memoirs  of  Mrs.  Elizabeth  B.  Dwi?ht  and  Mrs.  J.  S.  Grant.  By  Rev.  H.  G. 
O.  Dwight.    New  York  :  1840.    M. W.  Dodd.     r2mo. 

•  Life  and  Adventures  of  Bruce,  :he  Assyrian  Traveller.  By  Major  Sir  F. 
B.  Head.     New  York:  1840.     Harper  and  Brothers.     l8mo. 

♦  Lives  of  the  most  eminent  French  Writers.  By  Mrs.  Shelley  and  others. 
Philadelphia :  1840.    Lea  and  Blanchard.     2  vols.  l2mo. 

COMMERCE  AND  THE  USEFUL  ARTS. 

A  Practical  Detail  of  the  Cotton  Manufactories  of  the  United  States.  By 
James  Montgomery.    New  York :  1S40.     D.  Appleton  and  Co. 

Exchange  and  Cotton  Trade  between  England  and  the  United  States.  By 
J.  F.  Entz.    New  York :  1840.    E.  B.  Clayton. 

An  Historical  Account  of  Massachusetts  Currency.    By  J.  B.  Felt. 

Remarks  on  Banks  and  Banking.    By  a  Citizen  of  Boston. 

EDUCATION. 

Education  and  Knowledge.  Being  a  Selection  from  Orations  and  Discourses. 
By  Edward  Everett. 

Counsels  to  Young  Men.  By  Eliphalet  Nott,  D.  D.  New  York:  1840. 
Harper  and  Brothers. 

An  Abridgment  of  Leverett's  Latin  Lexicon.  By  Francis  Gardner.  Boston : 
1840.    J.  H.  Wilkins  and  R.  B.  Carter. 
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A  Greek  Reader  for  the  Use  of  Schools.  Containing  Selections  in  Prose  and 
Poetry.  With  English  Notes  and  a  Lexicon.  By  C.  C.  Felton.  Hartford: 
1840.    H.  Huntington,  Jr.    l2mo. 

Introduction  to  the  French  Language.     By  D.  Fosdick,  Jr. 

A  Concise  Method  of  Commercial  cookkecping.    By  B.  F.  Foster.    New  Ed. 

A  New  Grammar  of  the  German  Language.    By  Caspar  J.  Beleke. 

HISTORY,  STATISTICS,   AND  POLITICAL  ECONOMY. 

History  of  the  United  States,  from  the  Discovery  of  the  American  Con- 
tinent. By  George  Bancroft  Vol.  III.  Boston :  1840.  C.  C.  Little  and 
James  Brown.    8vo. 

Notices  of  the  War  of  1812.  By  John  Armstrong.  New  York:  184a 
Wiley  and  Putnam.    2  vols.  l2mo. 

History  of  Connecticut.  By  Theodore  D wight,  Esq.  New  York :  1840i 
Harper  and  Brothers. 

The  History  of  the  United  States.  By  the  Hon.  S.  Hale.  New  York :  1840. 
Harper  and  Brothers.    2  vols.  l8mo. 

Uncle  Philip's  Conversations  with  the  Children,  about  the  Histories  of 
Massachusetts  and  New  Hampshire.  New  York:  1840.  Harper  and  Brothers. 
4  vols.  l8mo. 

History  of  Lost  Greenland.  By  a  Clergyman.  New  York :  1840.  Harper 
and  Brothers.    18mo. 

The  Right  of  the  United  States  of  America  to  the  Northeastern  Boundary 
claimed  by  them.    With  an  Appendix  and  Maps.    By  Albert  Gallatin. 

History  of  the  Moors  of  Spam,  from  Florian.  New  York :  1840.  Harper 
and  Brothers: 

Great  Events  described  by  Historians,  Chroniclers,  &c.  Collected  by  Francis 
Lieber.    Boston  :  1840.    Marsh,  Capen,  Lyon,  and  Webb. 

♦  History  of  the  Italian  Republics.  By  J.  C.  L.  de  Sismondi.  New  Edition. 
New  York :  1840.    Harper  and  Brothers. 

•  The  History  of  England  from  the  Earliest  Period.  By  Thomas  Keightley. 
New  York :  1840.    Harper  and  Brothers.    5  vols.  ]8mo. 

•  The  History  of  Scotland.  By  Sir  Walter  Scott.  New  York:  184a 
Harper  and  Brothers.    2  vols.  ]8mo. 

♦  The  History  of  France.  By  E,  E.  Crowe.  New  York :  1840.  Haiper 
and  Brothers.    3  vols.  l8mo. 

Political  Economy,  its  Objects,  Uses,  and  Principles.  By  A.  Potter,  D.  D. 
New  York :  1840.    Harper  and  Brothers. 

LAW. 

Reports  of  the  Decisions  of  the  Circui;  Courts  of  the  United  States  for  the 
States  of  Ohio,  Kentucky,  Illinois,  Indiana,  and  Michigan.     By  J.  M.  Lean. 

Reports  of  Decisions  in  the  Superior  Courts  of  the  Eastern  District  of  Gkorgia. 
By  T.  U.  P.  Charlton. 

Commentaries  on  E(^uity  Pleading.  By  Joseph  Story.  Second  Edition. 
Boston:  1840.    C.  C.  Little  and  James  Biown. 

Report  on  the  D'Hauteville  Case.    Philadelphia :  1840. 

The  Laws  of  Trade  in  the  United  States.  Being  an  Abstract  of  the  Statutes 
of  the  several  States  and  Territories  concerning  Debtors  and  Creditors.  By 
Jacob  B.  Moore.    New  York :  1840.    A.  V.  Blake.    18mo. 

MEDICAL  SCIENCES. 

Physiology  for  Schools.    By  Reynell  Coates,  M.  D.     Philadelphia :  1840. 

First  Lines  of  Physiology.  Designed  for  the  Use  of  Students  of  Medidoe. 
By  Daniel  Oliver,  M.  D.,  LL.  D.    Boston  :  1840. 

A  Manual  of  Chemistry  on  the  basis  of  Dr.  Turner's  Elements  of  Chemistry. 
By  John  Johnston.    Middletown :  1840.    Barnes  and  Saxe.    12mo. 

First  Principles  of  Chemistry.  By  James  Renwick,  LL.  D.  New  York: 
1840.    Harper  and  Brothers.    18mo. 
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MISCELLANEOUS. 

A  Collection  of  the  Political  Writings  of  William  Legfett.  Selected  and 
arranged  with  a  Preface  by  Theodore  Sedgwick.  New  York:  1840. 
Taylor  and  Dodd.    d  yoU.  l^o. 

letters  of  Mrs.  Adams,  the  Wife  of  John  Adams.  With  an  introductory 
Memoir  by  her  Grandson,  Charles  F.  Adams.  Boston  :  1840.  C^  C.  Little 
and  James  Brown.    2  vols.  12mo. 

Emancipation.    By  W.  E.  Channing.    Boston :  1840.    E.  P.  Peabody. 

The  Contrast  *,  or  Sketches  from  Real  Life.  Showing  the  true  Sources  of 
Happiness.    New  York ;  1840.    M.  W.  Dodd.    18mo. 

The  Family  Instructor ;  or  Manual  of  the  Duties,  &c.  of  Domestic  Life. 
By  a  Parent.    New  York :  1840.    Harper  and  Brothers.    l8rao. 

Greorgia  Illustrated.  Edited  by  W.  C.  Richard  and  Professor  S.  K.  Tal- 
mage. 

*  Memoirs, '  Letters,  and  Comic  Miscellanies,  m  Prose  and  Verse.  By  the 
late  James  Smith,  Esq.    Philadelphia :  1841.    Carey  and  Hart.    2  vols.  I2m0. 

*  Visit  to  Remarkable  Places,  Old  Halls,  Battle  Scenes,  &c.  By  William 
Howitt    Philadelphia:  1840.    Carey  and  Hart.    2  vols.  12mo. 

The  Flower  Garden.  By  Charlotte  Elizabeth.  New  York:  1840. 
M.   W.  Dodd. 

*  The  Rural  Life  of  England.  By  William  Howitt.  Philadelphia :  1840. 
Carey  and  Hart.    dvo. 

Discourses  on  the  Object  and  Uses  of  Science  and  Literature.  By  Henry 
Ld-  Brougham,  Professor  Sedgwick,  and  the  Hon.  Gulian  C.  Verplanck.  With 
Preliminary  Observations,  &c.,  by  A.  Potter,  D.  D*  New  York:  1840. 
Harper  and  Brothers.    12mo. 

The  Life  of  Oliver  Gbldsmith,  with  Selections  from  his  Writings.  By 
Washington  Irvine.    New  York:  1840.     Harper  and  Brothers.    2  vols.  l8mo. 

The  Life  and  Writings  of  Samuel  Johnson,  LL.  D.  Selected  and  arranged 
by  the  Rev.  William  P.  Page.  New  York :  1840.  Harper  and  Brothers. 
2  vols.  l2mo. 

Poetry  of  Flowers,  and  Flowers  of  Poetry.  To  which  are  added,  A  Simple 
Treatise  on  Botany,  with  Familiar  Examples,  and  a  Copious  Floral  Dictionary. 
Edited  by  Francis  S.  Osgood.    New  York :  1841.    J.  C.  Riker. 

Report  on  the  Phrenological  Classification  of  J.  Stanley  Grimes.  By  EL  N. 
Horsford.    Albany:  1840. 

NEW  PERIODICALS. 

The  American  Eclectic.     Conducted  by  Abraham  Peters,  D.  D.  and  Selah 
B.  Treat    BinuUral. 
The  Iris ;  or  Literary  Messenger.    Manihly. 
Arctorus.    A  Journal  of  Books  and  Opinions.    Monthly 4 

NOVELS,  TALES,  AND  ROMANCES. 

Howard  Pinckney.  A  Novel.  By  the  Author  of  Clinton  Bradshaw. 
Philadelphia:  1840.    Lea  and Blanchard.    2vols.  ]2mo. 

Florence  Dalbiac  and  other  Tales.  By  Mrs.  S.  C.  H.  Tremaine.  New 
York:  1840.    S.W.Benedict. 

Mercedes  of  Castile ;  or  the  Voyage  to  Cathay.  By  J.  F.  Cooper.  Phila- 
delphia :  1840.    Lea  and  Blanchaid.    2  vols.  12mo. 

Greyslaer;  a  Romance  of  the  Mohawk.  By  the  Author  of  A  Winter  in  the 
West,  &c.   New  Edit.    Philadelphia :  1840.    Lea  and  Blanchard.  2  vols.  l2mo. 

Constance;  or  the  Merchant's  Daughter.  A  Tale  of  our  Times.  New 
York :  1841.    Grould,  Newman,  and  Saxton. 

Stories  for  Young  Persons.  By  Miss  Sedgwick.  New  York:  1840.  Harper 
and  Brothers.    l8mo. 

Tales  of  the  Kings  of  Endand^  Stories  of  Camps  and  Battle  Fields,  Wars 
and  Victories.  From  the  Old  Historians.  By  Stephen  Percy.  New  York :  1841. 
Wiley  and  Putnam. 

Tbie  Green  Mountain  Boys.    By  the  Author  of  Mary  Martin. 
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True  Stories  from  Ancient  Hutory.  By  a  Mother.  New  Yoik:  I8ti. 
C.  S.  Francis. 

Ella  V.  .  .  .;  or  the  July  Tour.  By  one  of  the  Party.  D.  Appleton  and  Co. 
New  York:  18il. 

Grandfather's  Chair.  A  History  for  Youth.  By  Nathaniel  Hawthoroc 
Boston ;  1840.    E.  P.  Peabody.  1 

•  The  Abbev  and  other  Tales.  By  Mrs.  Gore.  Philadelphia :  1840.  La 
and  Blanchard. 

•  Charles  O'Malley,  the  Irish  Dragoon.  By  Harry  Lorrequer.  Philadd- 
phia:  1840.    Carey  and  Hart. 

The  Fairy  Gem.  A  Choice  Collection  of  Fairy  Tales.  With  200  Eogra- 
vinffs.    New  York :  1841.    C.  S.  Francis. 

•  Master  Humphrey's  Clock.  By  Boz.  With  illustrations.  Philadelphia: 
1840.    Lea  and  Blanchard. 

•  The  Resuscitation.    By  Miss  Bumey.    2  vols.  l3mo. 

•  The  Young  Prima  Donna;  a  Romance  of  the  Opera.  By  Mrs.  Gray. 
Philadelphia  :  1840.    Lea  and  Blanchard.    2  vols.  I2mo. 

•  Wilhelm  Meister's  Apprenticeship.  Translated  by  Thomas  Carlyle.  Nev 
Edition.    Philadelphia :  1810.    Lea  and  Blanchard. 

•  The  Budget  ot  the  Bubble  Family.  By  Lady  Lytton  Bulwer.  New  York: 
1840.    Harper  and  Brothers. 

•  Farewell  Tales.    By  Mrs.  Hoffland.    New  York:  1840.    C.  G.  Dean. 
♦Clergyman's  Widow.    By  Mrs.  Hoffland.     New  York:    1840.     C.  G. 

Dean. 

•  The  Clockmaker's  Journey ;  or  Sayings  and  Doings  of  Samuel  Slick  of 
SlickvUle.    Third  Series. 

•  Sowine  and  Reaping.  A  Tale.  By  Mary  Howitt.  Boston:  1840.  Weeb 
Jordan,  and  Co. 

•  Poor  Jack.    A  Noyel.    By  Captain  Maryatt. 

•  Ten  Thousand  a  Year.  By  the  Author  of  The  Diary  of  a  Physician.  Philar 
delphia:  1840.    Carey  and  Hart. 

ORATIONS  AND  ADDRESSES. 

An  Address  deliTered  before  the  Alumni  and  Graduating  Class  of  the  Unirer* 
■ity  of  North  Carolina,  June  3d,  1840.    By  Daniel  M.  Barringer. 

Address  delivered  before  the  Philomathean  Society  of  Mount  St  Mary*! 
College,  Emmittsburg,  Maryland,  June  24th,  1840.    By  Eugene  H.  Lvneh. 

The  Political  Duties  of  Scholars ;  An  Address  before  the  Alumni  of  Columbia 
College,  October  7th,  1840.    By  Samuel  G.  Raymond. 

The  Position  aud  Duties  of  the  Educated  Men  of  the  Country.  A  Disooorse 
pronounced  before  the  Euglossian  and  Alpha  Phi  Delta  Societies  of  Geneva  Col- 
lege, August  5th,  1840.    By  C.  S.  Henry,  D.  D. 

Oration  before  the  American  Institute,  October  15th,  1840.  By  Professor  C. 
Mason. 

An  Address  delivered  before  the  American  Whig  and  Cliosophic  Societiea  of 
the  College  of  New  Jersey,  September  29th,  1840.  By  the  Rev.  John  Johns,  D.V. 

Christian  Cultivation.  An  Address  delivered  before  the  Athenian  Society  of 
the  University  of  Ohio,  at  Athens,  September  16th,  1840.  By  James  H.  Per- 
kins. 

POETRY  AND  THE  DRAMA. 

Christian  Ballads.    New  York :  1840.    Wiley  and  Putnam.    l2mo. 

Ensenore:  a  Poem.    New  York :  1840.    Wiley  and  Putnam.    8vo. 

Poems.    By  J.  N.  M'Jilton.    Boston :  1840.    Otis,  Broaders,  and  Co.  ISmo. 

Sacred  Melodies,  or  Hymns  for  Youth.  With  appropriate  Selections  fioo 
Scripture.    New  York :  1840.    Wiley  and  Putnam. 

Poems.    By  Mary  N.  Hale.    Boston :  1840.    W.  D.  Ticknor. 

Nature;  a  Poem.    By  Alfred  B.  Street. 

The  Bowdoin  Poets.  Edited  by  E.  P.  Wettom  Brunswick:  1840.  J.Ofu^ 
fin. 
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Poem  spoken  before  the  Phi  Beta  Kappa  Society  of  Harrard  University, 
August,  1810.    By  Francis  C.  Gray. 

Selections  from  the  British  Poets.  By  F.  Q.  Halleck.  New  York:  1840. 
Harper  and  Brothers.    2  vols.  l2mo. 

Selections  from  American  Poets.  By  W.  C.  Bryant  New  York:  1840. 
Harper  and  Brothers.    l2mo. 

American  Melodies.    Edited  by  G.  P.  Morris. 

Oratorio  of  Mount  Sinai.  Music  by  the  Chevalier  Newkomm.  Boston :  1840 
J.  H.  Wilkins  and  R.  J.  Carter. 

Sacred  Lyrics.    New  York :  1840.    Firth  and  Hall. 

*  The  Dream  ;  and  other  Poems.  By  the  Honorable  Mrs.  J^orton.  Philadel- 
phia :  1840.    Carey  and  Hart. 

Thoughts  in  Past  Years.  By  the  Author  of  the  Cathedral.  New  York : 
1841.    D.  Appleton  and  Co. 

Comedias  Escogidas.  A  Selection  from  the  Plays  of  Lope  de  Vega  and  Cal- 
deron  de  la  Barca.  With  notes.  By  F.  Sales.  Boston:  1840.  James  Monroe 
and  Co. 

•  John  of  Procida ;  or  the  Bridals  of  Messina.  A  Tragedy.  By  J.  S.  Knowles. 
New  York :  1840.    Turner  and  Fisher. 

School  for  Politicians,  or  Non-Committal.  A  Comedy  in  five  Acts.  New 
York :  1840.    Carvill  and  Co. 

THEOLOGY  AND  SERMONS. 

Oxford  Divinity  compared  with  that  of  the  Romish  and  Anglican  Churches. 
By  the  Rt.  Rev.  C.  P.  Mcllvaine. 

Book  for  the  Sabbath.  By  J.  B.  Waterbury.  Boston :  1840.  Ives  and  Den- 
nett. 

The  Table  of  the  Lord.  By  the  Author  of  the  Sectarian.  Boston:  1840.  J. 
Monroe  and  Co. 

The  Worship  of  the  Lord.  A  Discourse  preached  in  Chelsea,  Massachusetts. 
By  Samuel  D.  Kobbins. 

Our  National  Sins.  A  Sermon  preached  in  St.  Paul's  Church,  Albany.  By 
Rev.  W.  J.  Kip. 

Sermon  on  the  Death  of  the  Rev.  Dr.  Nathaniel  Emmons.  By  Rev.  T.  Wil- 
liams. 

•  Discourse  concerning  Prayer.  By  S.  Patrick,  D.  D.  New  York  :  1840. 
D.  Appleton  and  Co. 

Pictorial  Illustrations  of  the  Bible,  and  Views  in  the  Holy  Land.  By  Robert 
Sears.    New  York :  1840.    R.  Sears. 

•  The  Heart's  Ease :  or  a  Remedy  against  all  Troubles.  With  a  consola- 
tory Discourse,  particularly  directed  to  those  who  have  lost  friends  and  relations. 
By  Symon  Patrick,  D.  D.    New  York :  1840.    D.  Appleton  and  Co. 

♦  The  Complete  Works  of  Rev.  T.  Chalmers,  D.  D.  New  York :  1840.  R. 
Carter.    7  vols.  8mo. 

♦The  Works  of  Chillingworth.  Edited  by  Rev.  R.  Davis.  Philadelphia; 
1840. 

*  Lessons  for  Immortality.  By  John  Foster,  author  of  Essays  on  Decision  of 
Character.    Boston :  1840.    Simpkins. 

•  Confessions  of  an  Enquiring  Spirit.  By  Samuel  T.  Coleridge.  Edited  from 
the  Author's  MSS.  by  Henry  r^dson  Coleridge,  Esq.  Boston :  1840.  James 
Monroe  and  Co. 

*  The  Ursuline  Manual.    New  York :  1840.    Edward  Dunnigan. 
Future  Life  of  the  Good.    Boston  :  1840.    J.  Do  we. 

Sorrowing,  Yet  Rejoicing;  or  A  Narrative  of  Successive  Bereavements  in  a 
Minister's  femily.    New  York  :  1841.    R.  Carter. 

Heroines  of  Sacred  History.  By  Mrs.  Hale.  New  York:  1840.  J.  S. 
Taylor. 

Publication  of  the  Associate  Alumni  of  the  General  Theological  Seminary  of 
the  Protestant  Episcopal  Church  in  the  United  States,  for  1840.  Being  the 
Sermon  and  Eiway  at  tne  annual  meeting  in  June. 
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VOYAGES  AND  TRAVELS. 

Around  the  World.  A  Narration  of  a  Voyage  in  the  East  India  SciuadroB. 
By  an  Officer  in  the  East  India  Squadron.  New  York :  1840.  C.  S.  Francis. 
2  vols.  12mo. 

The  Flag  Ship ;  or  Voyage  around  the  World  in  the  U.  S,  Frigate  Columlna. 
By  Fitch  W.  Taylor. 

Cruise  of  the  Frigate  Columbia  around  the  World.  By  William  McMurritt, 
one  of  the  Sailors.    Boston  :  1840.    B.  B.  Mussey. 

The  Winter  of  1840  in  St.  Croix,  with  an  Excursion  to  Tortola.  By  James 
Smith,  Esq.    New  York :  1840. 

♦  Travels  to  the  City  of  the  Cdiiphs  along  the  Shores  of  the  Persian  Ghilf  and 
the  Mediterranean.  By  J.  R.  Wellsted,  Esq.  PhUadelphia:  1841.  Lea  and 
Blanchard.    2  vols.  12mo. 

BOOKS  FOR  YOUNG  PERSONS. 

New  Series  of  Short  Tales  for  Children,  in  a  Familiar  Style.  By  M.J. 
Grubb.    Philadelphia :  1841.    H.  F.  Anney. 

♦  Paul  Prestotf s  Voyages  and  Travels  and  Adventures.  Boston :  1841. 
,  Munroe  and  Francis. 

♦  Hope  on.  Hope  ever.  Or,  the  Boyhood  of  Felix  Law.  By  Mary  HowitL 
Boston :  1840.    James  Monroe  and  Co. 

♦  Strive  and  Thrive.  A  Tale.  By  Mary  Howitt.  Boston :  1840.  James 
Monroe  and  Co. 

♦  Sowing  and  Reaping.  A  Tale.  By  Mary  Howitt  Boston :  1840.  Weeks, 
Jordan,  and  Co. 

A  lar^  Number  of  other  Books  suited  to  Youth  will  be  found  in  the  foregoing 
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are  too  many  features  in  common,  notwithstanding  their 
obvious  disparity  of  excernal  condition,  not  to  create  at  all 
times  a  corresponding  interest  in  each  other's  welfare :  in 
seasons  of  prosperity,  limited  perhaps  to  good  wishes  ;  but 
when  peril  or  emergency  arises,  swelling  into  deep  sympathy, 
and  affording  mutual  instruction  by  a  comparison  oi"  each 
other's  course,  whether  it  have  been  for  weal  or  wo.  Like 
friendly  vessels  within  hail  in  dangerous  seas,  or  on  an  unknown 
coast,  each  may  warn  the  other  of  hidden  rocks  or  unfore- 
seen currents  of  which  their  charts  give  them  but  general 
notice,  and  cheer  each  the  other  with  the  words  of  their 
common  pilot,  "not  to  be  weary  in  well-doinff"  —  or,  with 
his  blessed  promise,  not  to  fail  those  who  shall  keep  **  due 
watch  and  ward."  Such  benefit,  whether  of  guidance  or 
comfort,  will  naturally,  we  say,  arise  between  these  two 
national  churches,  in  proportion  to  their  mutual  knowledge 
and  their  mutual  sympathy.  It  is  our  object  in  the  following 
observations  to  do  our  share  towards  communicating  the  one 
and  awakening  the  other. 

In  historic  relationship  these  churches  stand  to  each  otlier 
as  mother  and  daughter.  By  the  hands  of  the  ancient  and 
wealthy  Church  of  England  was  the  infant  Church  in  America 
planted  ;  and  not  only  planted,  but  watered,  and,  childlike, 
nourished,  till  it  could  go  alone.  In  political  relationship 
they  stand  as  sister  churches,  equal  and  independent  — 
"owing  no  man  any  thing,  but  to  love  one  another."  But 
again,  in  Christian  relationship  they  come  still  nearer,  even  as 
sympathizing  members  of  one  common  body,  whereof  no 
one  part  is  so  great  that  it  may  say  to  another,  "  I  have  no 
need  of  thee" — that  body  is  the  Christian  Church  Catholic — 

"  That  only  bond  in  the  wide  earth, 
Of  lawful  use  to  join  the  earth  in  one  " — 

with  its  "  one  Lord,  one  faith,  one  baptism,  one  God  and 
Father  of  all,  who  is  above  all,  and  through  all,  and  in  us  all." 

Such  then  is  the  compound  relationship  existing  between 
these  two  churches,  masing  sympathy  between  them  an  in- 
stinctive feeling  as  well  as  an  imperative  duty ;  and,  in  a 
Christian  point  of  view,  the  prescribed  test  of  being  themselves 
living  members  of  that  body  to  which  both  profess  to  belong- 
Now  to  this  demand  the  actual  feeling  is,  we  are  confident,  in 
spirit  at  least,  fully  correspondent 

To  the  Church  of  England  the  Church  in  America  has 
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never  ceased  to  look  up  as  to  an  earthly  parent,  we  may 
say,  with  love  and  reverence.  Her  first  words  of  independent 
speech  were  to  call  the  Church  of  England  **  Mother"  — 
acknowledging  that  to  her  she  "  is  indebted,  under  God,  for 
her  first  foundation,  and  a  long  continuance  of  nursing  care 
and  protection."*  Nor  only  so:  to  her  has  she  looked 
mainly  for  the  pure  stream  of  Catholic  truth,  and  from  her 
alone  was  she  content  to  receive,  as  through  its  safest  conse- 
crated channel,  the  apostolic  gift  of  the  Christian  ministry, 
with  its  authoritative  sacraments  of  covenanted  mercy. 
These,  we  say,  are  bonds  never  on  our  part  to  be  broken, 
debts  never  to  be  cancelled,  obligations  never  to  be  forgotten 
—  dear  to  the  heart  as  the  filial  tie  ;  and,  if  possible,  even 
more  sacred.  In  weal  in  wo,  therefore,  the  Church  of 
England  is  and  must  be  near  to  the  sympathies  of  the 
American  Churchman. 

Towards  the  Church  in  America,  again,  though  here  of 
course  we  must  speak  more  con jectu rally,  we  still  feel  con- 
fident that  the  Church  of  England,  now,  more  than  ever 
looks,  in  proportion  to  her  knowledge  of  us,  not  only  with 
ordinary  Christian  benevolence,  but  with  deep  and  pure 
afiection.t  Nor  let  our  republican  pride  be  shocked,  though 
such  feelings  partake  more,  as  we  doubt  not  they  do,  of  a 
mother's  kindness  towards  a  child,  than  of  a  sisters  love 
towards  an  equal.  It  is  natural  they  should  do  so;  and  for 
ourselves,  we  are  well  content  there  to  find  their  type,  in  the 
hopeful  love  and  maternal  pride  with  which  some  aged  Chris- 
tian mother  dwells  on  the  lengthening  line  of  generations 
that  have  gone  forth  from  her  bosom,  or  listens  to  the  glad 
recital  of  their  temporal  and  spiritual  welfare.  We,  there- 
fore, American  Churchmen,  are  very  willing  to  believe  that 
we  are  near  to  the  sympathies  of  the  Church  of  England, 
even  as  we  know  they  are  to  ours  ;  and  to  feel  the  bonds 
that  unite  us  to  be  stronger  than  the  barriers  that  separate  us ; 
and  of  this  feeling  we  take  as  a  pledge  on  their  part  the 
recent  action  of  Parliament,  at  the  solicitation  of  the  Arch- 
bishop of  Canterbury,  removing  all  legal  impediments  to 
what  has  too  long  been  wan  ting — full  Christian  communion — 
exhibited  by  the  introduction  of  the  American  clergy  into 

l^ 

♦  Sec  Preface  to  American  Book  of  Common  Prayer. 

tEven  while  we  write  is  owv  fraternal  voice  responded  to.  "English  and 
American  Churchmen,"  says  the  reviewer,  in  the  last  number  of  the ''  British 
Catic,"  "  arc  beginnins  to  feel  theinielvcs  brothers."— Ja».  1841— iir^.  VIL 
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English  pulpits.*     Thus  indeed  should  it  be  in  the  courtesy 
of  Christian  intercourse ;  and  may  safely  be,  for  what  are 
our  verbal  unimportant  difierences  when  compared  with  our 
essential  spiritual  agreement?     The  same  Church,  ministry, 
and  sacraments — the  same  translated  Bible,  and  the  same 
interpretation  of  it — the  same  liturgy  and  services,  with  but 
needful  variations  in  the  letter,t  and  the  same  common  model 
as  our  guide  of  primitive  apostohc  Christianity.    Co-workers 
therefore  we  are  in  the  greatest  of  all  causes,  that  of  Christ 
and  his  Church.     We  have  the  same  high  duties  to  perform, 
the  same  urgent  message  to  dehver,  the  same  spiritual  foes 
to  contend  with,  the  same  promised  aid  to  look  to,  and  the 
same  solemn  account  to  render  of  the  stewardship  of  recon- 
ciliation committed  to  our  charge.     Is  it  not  fitting  then,  we 
ask,  that  as  brethren  we  embrace  before  we  go  forth  to  our 
one  battle,  and  more  especially  in  times  that  try  men's  hearts? 
As  in  human  affections  the  cords  of  love  are  drawn  lighter 
by  a  sense  of  common  evils,  so  too,  we  deem,  should  it  be, 
and  will  it  be  between  these  sister  churches;  and  thus,  out  of 
the  dark  womb  of  adversity,  as  in  human  trials  is  even  found, 
this  unlooked-for  blessing  will  be  brought  forth — new  bands 
of  Christian  brotherhood ;  marking  an  approach  sensibly, 
perhaps  visibly,  towards  the  great  prophetic  consummation 
of  the  unity  of  the  Church  of  Christ  upon  earth — an  ocular 
answer  as  it  were  to  its  daily  petition,  '*  thy  kingdom  come!" 
In  the  mean  time,  each,  as  every  other  national  branch  of 
the  Catholic  Church,  will  be  found  to  have  its  own  peculiar 
perils  and  duties — each  with  its  own  high  mission.     That 
of  the  Church  of  England  we  may  hold  to  be,  to  guard  the 
citadel  of  primitive  Christianity,  to  bear  aloft  with  armed 
hand,  in  the  eyes  of  the  old  world,  the  banner  of  Catholic 
truth,  unstained  by  papal,  untorn  by  protesiant  hands,  and 
to  be  herself  a  beacon  light  to  the  national  Churches  of 
Christendom,  guiding  them,  vid  media,  safely  in  mid-channel, 
between  the  Scylla  of  popery,  with  its  sensual  syrens  on  the 
one  hand,  and  the  Charybdis  of  ultra-protestantism,  with  its 

•  The  first  who  thus  preached  was,  we  believe,  the  Rev.  F.  Ogilby,  in  October 
last,  in  the  pulpit  of  Dr.  Hook,  at  Leeds,  a  worthy  leader  in  a  good  cause.  Tb9 
lamented  Dr.  Bayard,  it  is  understood,  was  to  have  ofiiciated  on  his  return  to 
England,  about  the  same  time,  for  the  Bishop  of  London. 

t  '*  In  which  it  will  also  appear  that  this  (American)  Church  is  far  from  intend- 
ing to  depart  from  the  Church  of  England  in  any  essential  point  of  doctrine,  dis- 
cipline, or  worship,  or  farther  than  local  circumstances  rtq}xirt"  ^  Pre/ad  U 
Book  of  Common  Prayer, 
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yawning  and  bottomless  gulfs  on  the  other.  The  mission, 
again,  of  the  Church  in  America  as  clearly  is,  to  go  forth  a 
pilgrim  teacher  into  the  wilderness,  and  to  mould  into  Chris- 
tian and  apostolic  shape  the  plastic  energies  of  a  new  but 
undisciplined  world.  Its  warfare  is  to  grapple  with  the 
untamed,  self-confident  mind  ;  to  rule  the  license  of  demo- 
cracy ;  to  guide  the  independence  of  self-will ;  to  abate  the 
absorbing  love  of  gain,  —  at  once,  to  spiritualize  a  material 
age,  and  to  materiahze,  that  is,  give  form  and  substance,  to  a 
vagueless,  ever-shifting  Christianity,  by  exhibiting  it  embo- 
died in  the  doctrines,  ministry,  services,  and  sacraments  of 
the  Church. 

Such,  then,  we  deem  to  be  their  respective  battle,  and  in 
this  guise  we  behold  them.  The  Church  of  England,  iSght- 
ing  as  from  behind  intrenchments,  from  the  apparent  vantage 
ground  of  an  establishment,  clothed  in  the  panoply  of  learn- 
ing, and  armed  on  all  hands  with  the  munitions  of  wealth — 
the  Church  in  America,  on  the  contrary,  descending  naked 
into  the  arena  of  contest,  with  little  armor,  either  offensive  or 
defensive,  beyond  the  shield  of  faith  and  the*  sword  of  the 
Spirit.  How  each  fares  in  their  respective  struggle  we  pro- 
pose now  to  look  into. 

With  a  view  fairly  to  open  this  question,  to  American, 
perhaps  to  English  Churchmen,  of  the  mutual  benefits  to  be 
derived  from  a  deeper  sympathy  as  well  as  a  more  thorough 
acquaintance  with  each  other,  and  with  the  specific  lessons 
given  on  either  side,  whether  of  encouragement  or  caution, 
we  have  arranged  at  the  head  of  our  article  the  pamphlets 
above  enumerated  as  bearing  upon  the  question  of  Church 
extension  in  the  two  countries.  Among  these,  we  shall  enter 
mainly  on  the  examination  of  the  **  Speech"  and  "Annucd 
Sermon,"  as  those  which  have  suggested  the  comparison, 
though  using  the  statistics  of  all  so  far  as  they  bear  upon  the 
question  before  us.  However  diverse  at  first  sight  in  their 
titles  they  may  appear,  they  will  yet  be  found  to  agree  very 
closely  in  their  general  bearing.  The  first  three,  touching 
the  Church  of  England  —  being  its  Parliamentary  appeal  for 
the  means  of  Church  extension,  together  with  the  documen- 
tary proof  exhibiting  its  necessity — the  last  three,  relating  to 
the  Church  in  America,  being  its  corresponding  Church 
appeal  for  the  same  end,  together  with  its  proof  and  answer- 
ing results ;  and,  what  is  singular  enougn,  to  add  to  this 
parallelism,  these  two  correlative  appeals  were  made,  it 
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appears,  within  a  few  days  of  each  other;  the  one  in 
London,  the  other  in  New  York,  as  reference  above  to  their 
respective  dates  will  show.  And  it  is  our  object  to  deduce, 
from  the  comparison  into  which  we  now  enter  of  this  common 
action  in  the  two  Churches,  some  leading  results  bearing 
upon  the  duties,  the  diflSculties,  and  the  prospects  of  each. 
And  first  for  the  Appeal  of  the  Church  of  England. 

Sir  Robert  Harry  Inglis,  the  accredited  spokesman  on 
this  occasion  of  the  Church,  is,  as  is  well  known  even  in 
America,  the  representative  from  Christ's  Church  College, 
Oxford,  having  succeeded  to  that  honorable  station,  of  member 
for  the  university  and  leader  of  the  High  Church  party  in 
the  house,  some  twelve  years  since,  upon  the  defection  of  Sir 
Robert  Peel,  the  then  member,  on  the  question  of  Roman 
Catholic  emancipation.  Not  only  to  English  Churchmen, 
therefore,  is  the  name  of  the  appellant  in  this  case  one  of 
high  authority,  (though  our  argument  demands  nothing  far- 
ther,) but  to  Americans  also,  we  would  add,  it  is  one  of  ac- 
knowledged weight,  more  especially  to  such,  and  those  not  a 
few,  among  which  we  beg  ourselves  to  be  numbered,  who 
have  been  privileged  to  witness,  within  the  sanctuary  of  a 
Christian  household,  the  many  private  and  domestic  virtues 
which  so  well  entitle  him  to  stand  forth,  as  he  pre-eminently 
does,  in  the  high  rank  of  England's  Christian  statesmen.  To 
such  readers  of  his  appeal,  on  whichsoever  side  the  water, 
will  his  words  come  home  with  double  force,  as  being  from 
the  mouth  of  one,  whose  heart  they  know  to  be  in  the  cause 
be  advocates,  as  well  as  a  ripely  matured  judgment  in  the 
measure  of  relief  he  proposes. 

On  the  thirtieth  of  June  last,  this  speech,  in  substance,  was 
delivered  by  him  in  his  place  in  Parliament,  being  an  earnest, 
eloquent,  and  well-reasoned  appeal  to  the  representatives  of 
the  nation,  and  to  the  nation  through  its  representatives,  for 
the  means  of  "  Church  Extension."  The  sum  and  bearing 
of  his  argument  may  perhaps  be  best  gathered  from  the  nao- 
tion  which  concluded  it. 

"  Sir  Robert  Harry  Inglis  then  moved,  that  on  Wednesday,  the 
seventeenth  of  July,  this  house  will  resolve  itself  into  committee  of  the 
whole,  to  consider  of  the  following  address  to  her  majesty,  that 
is  to  say  : — That  an  humble  address  be  presented  to  her  majesty, 
praying  that  her  majesty  vrill  be  graciously  pleased  to  take  into 
consideration  the  deficiency  which  exists  in  the  number  of  places 
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a£  worship  belonging  to  the  Established  Church,  when  compared 
with  the  increased  and  increasing  population  of  the  country,  Uie  in- 
adequate provision  therein  for  the  accommodation  of  the  poorer 
classes  in  large  towns,  and  the  insufficient  endowment  thereof  in 
other  places,  as  such  facts  have  been  set  severally  forth  in  the  reports  of 
the  late  ecclesiastical  commissioners :  to  assure  hermajesty  that  this 
house  is  deeply  impressed  with  a  just  sense  of  the  many  blessings 
which  this  country  by  the  favor  of  Divine  Providence  has  long  en- 
joyed, and  with  the  conviction  that  the  religious  and  moral  habits 
of  the  people  are  the  most  sure  and  firm  foundation  of  national 
prosperity,  to  state  to  her  majesty  the  opinion  of  this  house  that 
no  altered  distribution  of  the  revenues  of  the  established  Church 
could  remove  the  existing  and  augmenting  evil,  arising  from  the 
notonous  fact  that  an  addition  of  more  than  six  million  souls  has 
been  made  to  the  population  of  England  and  Wales  since  the  com- 
mencement of  the  present  century,  and  that  the  rate  of  this  increase 
is  rapidly  progressive ;  that  the  grants  made  by  the  wisdom  of  Par- 
liament on  the  recommendation  of  the  crown  in  1818  and  1824, 
have  been  inadequate  to  supply  the  national  wants ;  and  that  though 
private  and  loccd  liberality  has  been  largely  manifested  in  aid  of 
particulcu*  dbtricts,  the  greatest  wants  exist  where  there  are  the 
least  means  to  meet  and  relieve  them ;  to  assure  her  majesty  that 
this  house,  feeling  thEit  God  has  intrusted  to  this  nation  unexam- 
pled resources,  is  satisfied  that  it  is  the  duty  of  the  government  to 
employ  an  adequate  portion  of  the  wealth  of  the  nation  to  relieve 
the  spiritual  destitution  of  large  masses  of  the  people  by  whose  labor 
that  wealth  has  been  enlarged ;  and  humbly  to  represent  to  her 
majesty  that  this  house  will  cheerfully  make  good  such  measures 
as  her  majesty  may  be  pleased  to  recommend  in  order  to  provide 
for  her  people  in  England  and  Wales,  farther  and  full  means  of 
religious  worship  and  instruction  in  the  Established  Church." — 
pp.  90,  91. 

Before  proceeding  to  inquire  into  the  result  of  this  Appeal 
and  definite  motion,  let  us  look  a  little  at  the  evidence  aflford- 
ed  to  Parliament  of  its  most  urgent  necessity.  This  indeed, 
was  a  point  conceded  on  all  hands,  borne  out  as  it  was  by 
evidence  of  the  most  conclusive  character.  The  reports 
from  their  own  committees  constituted  of  course,  to  the 
house,  irrefragable  testimony ;  while  that  from  the  Church 
commissioners  was  at  least  equally  so,  including  as  such 
commission  does,  not  only  the  most  eminent  Bishops  on  the 
bench,  but  also  the  highest  oflScers  of  the  crown,  and  men 
of  the  first  standing  and  of  either  party  in  the  State.  Now, 
the  facts  reported  by  them  aie  as  conclusive  as  they  are  au- 
thoritative, and  evince  a  degree  of  religious  destitution  through- 
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out  England  we  may  say,  setting  aside  its  more  retired  ru- 
ral parishes,  that  is  perfectly  appalling  even  to  American 
Churchmen,  accustomed,  as  we  here  are,  to  churchless 
wilds  —  and  to  sheep  wandering  in  the  wilderness  without 
a  Shepherd. 

"  It  will  be  suflScient,"  say  the  Church  commissioners,  in 
their  second  report,  "  to  state  the  following  facts  as  exam- 
ples :  — 

"  Looking  to  those  parishes  only  which  contain  each  a  population 
exceeding  10,000,  we  find  that  in  London  and  its  suburbs,  inclu- 
ding the  parishes  on  either  bank  of  the  Thames,  there  are  four  pa- 
rishes and  districts,  each  having  a  population  exceeding  20,000,  and 
containing  an  aggregate  of  166,000  persons,  with  church-room  for 
8,200,  (not  quite  one  twentieth  of  the  whole,)  and  only  11  clergymen. 

"  There  are  twenty-one  others,  the  aggregate  population  of  which 
is  789,000,  while  the  church-room  is  for  66,155 ;  (not  one  tenth  of 
the  whole,)  and  only  45  clergymen. 

"  There  are  nine  others,  with  an  aggre^te  population  of 
232,000,  and  church-room  for  27,327  ;  (not  one  eighth  of  the  whole,) 
and  only  19  clergymen. 

"  The  entire  population  of  these  thirty-four  parishes  amounts  to 
1,137,000,  while  there  is  church-room  for  only  101,682.  Suppo- 
sing that  church-room  is  required  for  one  third,  there  ought  to  be 
sittings  for  379,000  persons.  There  is,  therefore,  a  deficiency  of 
277,318  sittings  ;  or  if  we  allow  25,000  for  the  number  of  sittings 
m  proprietary  chapels,  the  deficiency  will  be  252,318. 

*'  Allowing  one  church  for  a  population  of  3,000,  there  would 
be  required  in  these  (thirty-four)  parishes  379  churches ;  whereas, 
there  are  in  fact  only  69,  or  if  proprietary  chapels  be  added,  about 
100  —  leaving  a  deficiency  of  279  ;  while  there  are  only  139  cler- 
gymen in  a  population  exceeding  1,000,000." — ^pp.  6,  7. 

Nor  is  this  destitution  confined  to  London  and  its  environs, 
as  we  learn  from  subsequent  statements  touching  the  ratio  of 
church  accommodations  to  the  population. 

"  In  the  diocese  of  Chester,  the  proportions  vary  in  the  different 
parishes  from  one  sixth  to  one  twenty-tnird, 

"  In  the  diocese  of  York,  from  one  sixth  to  one  thirtieth. 

<'  In  the  diocese  of  Lichfield  and  country,  from  one  sixth  to  one 
fourteenth." 

The  facts  farther  stated  by  Sir  Robert  Inglis,  as  derived 
from  diocesan  returns,  are  equally,  if  not  still  more  astound- 
ing, more  especially  as  bearing  upon  the  absence  of  all  pro- 
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vision  in  these  falsely-named  National  Churches  for  the 
religious  instruction  of  the  poor.  We  will  give  but  two.  **  It 
is  sufficient  for  me,"  says  Sir  Robert,  **  to  give  the  last  item 
in  the  return  from  each  archdeaconry. 

"  In  Richmond,  there  are  thirteen  paiishes  or  districts,  contain- 
ing 13,499  souls,  WITH  NOT  ONE  FREE  SITTING. 

"  In  the  archdeaconry  of  Craven,  there  are  thirty-five  parishes 
or  districts,  containing  an  aggregate  of  181,405   souls,  with  not 

ONE  FREE  SITTING." 

Well  may  the  indignant  speaker  here  go  on  to  add  : 

"  After  this,  can  we  say  that  the  nation  has  done  its  duty  ?  Can 
we  say  that,  as  Christians,  we  have  done  our  duty  ?  Can  we  say 
that  the  distinctive  character  of  Christianity  —  'to  the  poor,  the 
Grospel  is  preached'  —  is  exhibited  in  our  land  %  The  Gospel  is 
NOT  PREACHED  TO  THE  POOR  J  I  Say  it  without  reference  to 
Churchmen  or  to  Dissenters.  It  ought  to  be  a  matter  of  deep  re- 
gret to  us  all,  and  not  of  mutual  crimination  and  recrimination.  We 
ought  to  see  in  it,  only  a  motive  of  new  exertion  and  a  full  justifi- 
cation of  an  appeal  to  the  nation,  to  relieve  a  national  want,  which 
all  the  zeal  and  all  the  energy  alike  of  Churchmeu  or  of  Dissentera, 
have  failed  to  supply."     pp.  51,  52. 

In  addition  to  such  accumulated  proof  of  the  necessity  of 
this  measure,  as  arising  out  of  the  very  papers  of  Parliament, 
it  should  be  added  that  the  appeal  for  it  came  from  the  chosen 
representative  of  the  national  Church,  and  was  supported  by 
the  voice  of  the  Church,  or  rather  what  might  well  be  termed 
the  nation  at  large,  petitioning  for  it.  "  Under  what  circum- 
stances," says  the  speaker,  "  does  the  subject  come  before 
the  House  i  It  is  introduced  to  their  notice  by  a  body  of 
petitions  of  a  character  which  is  pre-eminently  entitled  to 
consideration.  The  number  of  those  petitions  is  2,546,  the 
number  of  signatures  is  213,580.  But  it  is  not  the  number  ei- 
ther of  the  petitions  or  the  petitioners,  to  which  I  wish  chiefly 
to  direct  the  attention  of  the  House.  Another  circumstance, 
connected  with  them,  is  more  worthy  of  notice.  They  came 
from  every  quarter  of  the  land,  in  bSUL  its  length  and  breadth, 
and  from  all  classes,"  (p.  4;)  and  together  with  this 
should  be  added  the  farther  persuasive  peculiarity  which  the 
speaker  afterwards  notes,  viz:  "that  the  petitioners  ask  not 
to  be  relieved  from  a  burden,  but  to  assume  one." 

NO.  XVI. — ^\'0L.  vm.  38 
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Thus  supported  and  prefaced  came  forward  the  codcIu- 
sive  argument  of  SirR.  H.  Inglis: 

"  It  is  the  duty  of  the  nation  having  an  Established  Church,  to 
make  provision,  out  of  the  national  resources,  for  the  increafie  of 
that  national  Church  in  proportion  to  the  increase  of  the  people 
forming  that  nation.  The  very  meaning  of  an  Established  Church 
being,  that  it  is  the  recognised  and  authorized  Instructress  of  the 
people;  you  mock  the  .people  if  you  say,  that  you  establish  a 
Church  to  teach  them,  and  then  repel  and  exclude  three  fourths  of 
them,  without  any  fault  of  their  own,  from  the  sound  of  that  teach- 
ing." "  I  do  not  ask  the  House,"  he  adds,  "  to  aflSiin  any  one  of 
these  details.  I  ask  their  support  to  the  principle  ;  leaving  to  gov- 
ernment, not  merely  the  application  of  the  principle,  but  the  pecu- 
niary amount  to  be  employed  in  carrying  forth  that  principle.  Let 
the  government,  with  their  means  of  knowledge,  and  on  their  own 
responsibility,  bring  down  a  measure  from  the  crown,  or  introduce 
a  bill,  calling  upon  us  specifically,  to  discharge  our  personal  and 
national  responsibility."  —  pp.  83,  84. 

We  are  now  prepared  lo  hear  the  answer  to  this  solemn, 
oflBcial  appeal,  the  appeal  of  an  Established  Church,  thus 
made  upon  the  State  establishing  it,  for  the  needful  means  to 
carry  out  the  very  ends  for  which  it  was  established  —  the 
Christian  instruction  of  the  people.  Its  answer  must  give, 
one  would  think,  a  very  exjjcrinientum  crvcis  for  or  against 
the  expediency  of  such  parliamentary  union.  And  now, 
what,  we  ask,  was  it  —  what  was  the  result  of  all  this  appa- 
ratus of  solemn  legislation,  this  accumulation  of  uncontra- 
dicted, far-sought  evidence  —  this  waste  of  moral  power,  in 
petitioning,  arguing  and  enforcing  claims,  which  of  them- 
selves must  have  made  the  highest  and  most  resisdess  appeal 
to  the  heart,  reason,  and  conscience  of  every  individual  Chris- 
tian legislator  there  addressed  i  As  we  learn  from  the  public 
papers,  the  answer,  or  rather  the  result — for  answer  it  got 
none  —  was  one  of  contemptuous  rejection.  When  the  ap- 
pointed seventeenth  day  of  July  came,  on  which  the  motion 
was  to  be  argued  in  committee,  it  was,  by  preconcert  among 
members,  in  parliamentary  phrase,  "  counted  out"  —  that  is, 
no  quorum  appearing  at  the  hour  within  the  House,  the  mo- 
tion was  lost ;  while  hundreds  of  members,  it  is  said,  were 
waiting  in  the  lobbies  the  unworthy  and  base  triumph,  then 
and  there  exhibited,  of  the  State  of  England  ever  the  Church 
of  England.    So  much,  tlien,  for  the  one-sided  alliance,  as 
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now  existing,  in  England,  of  Church  with  State.  The  pious 
mother  of  her  children  pleads  for  bread  for  her  starving  in- 
fants ;  the  infidel  and  drunken  husband  returns  an  answer  of 
contempt  or  scorn.* 

Let  us  pass  on  now,  on  the  other  side,  to  the  American 
appeal ;  made,  as  it  was,  by  the  Church  to  the  Church,  and 
Jbr  the  Church,  and  urdng  the  same  argument  under  the  same 
proof,  to  the  same  end,  and  almost  on  the  same  day.  As  of 
the  English  appeal,  so  of  this  it  must  be  said,  that  no  worthier 
representative  than  the  one  before  us  could  well  be  found  to 
enforce  its  claims,  or  few  more  eloquent  pleaders  of  the  noble 
cause  he  represented,  than  the  (now)  Right  Reverend  Preach- 
er. To  such  as  know  Dr.  Whittingham  little  more  need  be 
said,  touching  the  merits  and  power  of  this  appeal ;  to  such 
as  do  not,  whether  at  home  or  abroad,  we  would  cordially 
commend  it  as  a  specimen,  not  only  of  what  the  heartfelt 
eloquence  of  the  pulpit  ever  should  be,  but  also  as  a  picture 
of  that  self-denying  zeal  which,  however  sparsely  scattered 
among  us,  has  yet  proved  the  '*  salt"  which  has  given  unto 
our  Church  its  "  savor,"  and  fitted  it  for  the  trials  that  attend 
a  pilgrim  church  in  the  wilderness  —  it  is  the  "leaven" 
that  has  leavened  the  mass,  and  in  spite  of  poverty,  feebleness, 
and  dispersion,  made  the  Church  in  America  to  be  what  she 
now  is,  worthy,  we  may  say  in  Christian  humility,  of  the 
name  she  bears  and  the  lineage  from  which  she  is  descended. 

Alike  in  general  position  before  the  Church,  there  is  a 
similar  equivalence  in  the  arguments  urged  and  the  facts  pre- 
sented by  the  two  appeals,  with  this  marked  difference, 
however,  which  we  shall  hereafter  refer  to  ;  that  the  Ameri- 
can appeal  is  not  for  churches,  but  preachers ;  not  for 
money,  but  for  *'  the  right  men."  "  Great  moral  and  religious 
destitution"  —  "a  ministry  inadequate  to  the  wants  of  a  rap- 
idly advancing  population"  —  "  increasing  infidelity  and 
vice"  —  such,  too,  are  his  facts  —  the  common  phenomena 
of  a  "  world  lying  in  wickedness."  His  motives,  however, 
are  such  as  can  be  fully  appreciated  only  by  "  a  pilgrim" 
church  —  "  the  overruhng  and  alone  sufificient  power  of  God," 

♦  Since  writing  the  above,  we  come  to  learn  by  a  letter  from  the  mover  himself 
that  such  was  not  its  final  fate.  It  would  thus  appear  to  have  been  again  taken 
up.  "  1  was  supported,"  says  Sir  R.  H.  I.,  **  by  a  minority  larger  than  most  of 
ray  friends  antieipated  —  larger,  by  far,  than  any  would  have  ventured  to  expect 
last  year."  At  this  better  hope  we  rejoice,  and  cheerfully  make  the  correction, 
though  it  changes  little,  if  at  all,  the  conclusions  we  draw  from  it. 
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as  at  all  times  the  Church's  never-failing'ground  of  confidence; 
and  by  such  appeal  is  the  American  Uhurch  aroused  as  if 
with  the  sound  of  a  trumpet,  quasi  classi^o  dato  —  summoned 
to  gird  on  her  scanty  armor  and  go  forth  fearlessly  to  her  ap- 
I)ointed  battle.  But  we  must  do  equal  justice,  and  let  the 
American  appeal  also  speak  for  itself. 
Dr.  Whittingham  then  thus  proceeds  : 

"  Fathers  and  brethren !  Is  not  this  the  lesson  that  our  Lord  is 
teaching  t^  in  a  language  hard  to  be  mistaken  ?  Our  past  history 
is  one  long  Hst  of  blessings.  Our  present  condition,  viewed  from 
any  point  in  any  aspect,  is  a  theme  of  equal  wonder  and  adoring 
gratitude.  But  our  blessings  have  brought  with  them  duties  and 
responsibilities  that  almost  weigh  us  down.  At  home  and  abroad, 
within  ourselves,  on  our  borders,  on  every  side,  and  at  the  farthest 
ends  of  the  earth,  wo  find  claims  on  our  exertions  transcending,  not 
our  abilities  only,  but  abilities  immeasurably  more  than  ours — 
work  everywhere  to  do,  and  nothing  to  do  it  with." 

After  an  eloquent  picture  of  the  claims  of  foreign  missions 
upon  our  Christian  zeal,  he  goes  on : 

"  Nay,  is  there  not  in  our  very  homes  a  field  of  exertion  varied 
and  broad  enough  to  appal  the  most  sanguine,  who  is  content  to 
base  his  plans  and  expectations  on  the  admeasurement  of  our  own 
resources  ?  On  the  outskirts  of  our  country  the  exiled  Indian 
natidns  roam  in  helpless  ignorance  and  degradation,  outcasts  firom 
civilization  and  religion."  *'  Next  to  them  the  thousands  of  our 
pioneering  half-savage  borderers  of  civilization  come  in  view.  Tliey, 
too,  are  thinly  strewn  through  forest,  swamps,  and  prairie,  and  have 
no  relish  for  a  religion  of  which  they  know  neither  the  form  nor 
power.  They  cannot  be  gathered  into  congregations.  They  will 
not  build  churches  while  they  hardly  care  to  shelter  themselves 
from  the  elements  in  their  rude  temporary  cabins.  None  thinks 
of  them  as  the  aged  apostle  did  of  his  apostate  catechumen,  when  in 
his  decrepitude,  to  save  that  one  perilled  soul,  he  took  horse  and 
followed  the  wanderer  out  into  the  wilderness.  Our  plan  is  to 
let  population  thicken  before  we  attempt  to  minister  to  its  spiritual 
necessities.  Wait  till  there  are  neighborhoods,  and  men  can  be 
got  together  and  organize  and  worship  decently  and  in  order  ;  and 
in  the  mean  while  the  souls  of  the  present  generation  go  to  their  last 
account  unsaved  by  the  washing  of  regeneration  and  the  renewing 

of  the  Holy  Ghost,  and  their  blood  is  on  the  head  of whom, 

brethren,  but  those  who  had  the  Gospel  of  the  Son  of  God,  and 
saw  them  perishing  for  lack  of  it,  and  went' not  to  urge  it  on  them! 
Still  nearer  the  new  settlements  present  themselves,  where  men  have 
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'waited,  until  society,  cemented  without  the  bonds  of  spiritual  union » 
tlir^atons  to  become  a  curse  instead  of  a  blessing :  where  the  many 
know  of  a  Saviour  but  to  grace  an  oath  with  the  profanation  of  his 
name,  and  scofif  alike  at  his  errand  of  redemption,  and  the  holy  law 
which  he  died  to  render  honorable ;  and  the  few  who  long  for  his 
salvation,  almost  hopelessly  plead  for  help  to  do  what  ^ey  are 
unable  to  accomplish  single-handed — ^maintain  the  Lord's  testimony 
and  set  up  his  Tabernacle  in  a  careless  and  ungodly  generation. 
These  ask  us  for  the  bread  of  life,  and  we  give  them  stones,  or 
worse,  a  serpent — ^luxurious  and  false  refinement,  the  mysteries 
of  iashionable  vice,  and  the  abominations  of  a  worldly  code  of 
honor.  The  arts  and  trickeries  of  traffic,  and  the  seducing  poison  of  a 
polluted  literature,  we  send  them  by  every  steamboat  or  mil-road 
car ;  but  the  Church  of  the  living  God,  the  pillar  and  ground  of  the 
trudi,  the  depositary  of  erace  and  salvation,  is  a  stranger  to  them, 
because  the  communication  of  its  privileges  not  only  holds  out  no 
prospect  of  worldly  gain,  but  must  be  effected,  if  at  all,  by  effort 
and  sacrifice  and  self-denial — ^nay,  even  a  self-devotion  to  an  ardu- 
ous work."     pp.  12, 13,  14. 

We  have  given  the  above  extract  at  large,  as  unwilling  to 
diminish  aught  that  in  the  eyes  of  foreigners  might  seem  to 
bear  hard  upon  our  Church  or  our  country.    We  lay  claim, 
not  to  victory  for  our  Church,  but  to  the  good  heart  of  fdth,' 
that  fights  the  battle  in  sincerity,  and  is  wUh'nff  to  bear  within 
the  vineyard  the  "burden  and  heat  of  the  day."     We  are 
now,  therefore,  prepared  to  look  at  the  last  point  of  our  intro- 
ductory comparison,  and  ask  what  was  toe  result  of  this 
equally  necessitous  appeal  for  Church  extension?    A  most 
attentive  and  awakened  auditory — a  cordial  vote  of  thanks 
on  the  part  of  the  Board  of  Missions,  and  in  the  name  of  the 
Church  which  they  represented — this  was  the  immediate 
answer  given  by  the  Church  to  the  appeal.    A  more  earnest 
missionary  spirit  awakened  in  it — fresh  contributions  poured 
in — an  exhausted  treasury  replenished — new  stations  aaded — 
new  laborers  "sent  forth  into  the  harvest,"  and  the  great  work  of 
faith  and  love  pursued  with  renewed  energy — these  following 
on  all  sides,  evinced  that  the  words  of  the  preacher  were  not 
lost  on  the  Church  or  on  the  hearts  of  Churchmen — that  the 
appeal  received,  in  short,  its  full  and  Christian,  if  not  adequate 
answer,  "  the  Church  hath  done  what  she  could."     We  do 
not,  however,  mean  by  this  to  attribute  to  this  special  appeal, 
which  is  an  annual  official  duty  before  the  Board  of  Missions, 
any  great  or  specific  influence  on  the  cause  it  advocated,  but 
simply  to  assert  that  it  told^  and  told  deeply  for  good  on  the 
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hearts  of  Churchmen — on  the  missionary  spirit  of  the  Church, 
and  above  all,  as  we  have  had  ourselves  personal  opportu- 
nity to  judge,  on  the  self-devoted  spirit  with  which  the 
youthful  candidates  for  orders  in  the  Church  are  preparing 
to  cast  themselves  upon  their  labors,  whithersoever  God  may 
call  them ;  ready  to  go  forth  staff  in  hand  into  the  wilder- 
ness, waiting  only  the  word  of  their  bishop. 

In  this  respect,  at  least,  it  stands  honorably  distinguished 
from  the  fate  of  its  English  contemporary — an  appeal  which 
with  even  higher  claims  to  attention,  from  the  rank  and  posi- 
tion of  the  speaker,  as  well  as  the  magnitude  of  the  interests 
involved,  yet  from  being  addressed  to  a  body  that,  Gallio  like, 
cared  for  none  of  these  things,  was  listened  to  without  inter- 
est, except  so  far  as  the  talents  and  character  of  the  speaker 
commanded  it ;  assented  to  without  conviction ;  adopted  but 
in  words,  and  then,  when  came  the  time  for  action,  tne  mea- 
sure ignominiously  strangled  in  its  very  birth,  and  cast  forth 
to  the  infidel  scorn  of  those  who  love  not  the  Church  because 
they  love  not  the  holy  faith  she  inculcates. 

This  diflference  in  a  national  point  of  view,  we  say  is  an 
enormous  one,  because  a  radical  one,  and  that,  however 
small  may  have  been  the  actual  resulting;  loss  or  gain.  The 
one  was  of  the  nature  of  victory,  and  full  of  encouragement 
to  Churchmen ;  the  other  of  defeat,  and  full  of  despondency. 
The  one  spake  to  the  Church  through  the  authorities  of  the 
Church ;  and  the  Church  heard  and  responded,  and  went 
on  its  way  rejoicing  :  the  other  spake  to  the  Church  through 
a  false  agent,  and  a  faithless  ally,  one  who  smothered  up 
the  message  delivered  to  him,  and,  as  far  as  in  him  lay, 
defeated  the  object  of  it ;  while  the  appealing  Church  of 
England,  with  its  tied-up  hands,  was  doomed  to  sit  helpless 
and  powerless  in  the  presence  of  its  master^  while  it  saw  its 
trust  betrayed,  and  its  time-honored  alhance  trampled  upon 
in  its  most  solemn  provisions. 

But  to  arrive  at  a  full  and  just  view  of  the  subject  before  us, 
we  must  trace  this  missionary  movement  one  step  farther  in 
each  Church,  bringing  out  again  an  opposite,  contrasted  re- 
sult. In  our  case,  the  right  spirit  was  indeed  awakened  in 
the  Church,  but  the  adequate  remedy  was  not  forthcoming, 
through  want,  evidently  not  of  good-will,  but  of  ability  in 
the  Church  to  give  it.  The  "  right  men"  for  the  Christian  min- 
istry were  not  found,  because  they  cannot  be  brought  forth 
by  a  mere  call  for  them.    Zeal  without  knowledge  will  not 
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famish  them ;  and  the  knowledge  required  is  a  work  of  time  j 
and  not  only  of  time,  but  of  learned  teaching  and  of  pre- 
existing institutions ;  and  not  only  of  seminaries  and  instruct- 
ors, but  (and  that  more  especially  in  a  money-making  and 
money-seeking  age  and  country  like  ours)  of  moneyed  endow- 
iDents,  provided  for  the  education  and  support  of  such  as  have 
the  will  but  not  the  means  to  devote  themselves  to  this  only 
self-denying  cause  in  our  land.  The  actual  results,  there- 
fore, of  the  American  appeal  for  the  increase  of  ministers  and 
missionaries,  notwithstanding  its  theoretic  victory,  has  been 
in  truth  but  small. 

On  the  other  hand,  in  the  English  Church,  defeat  and  dis- 
grace in  their  appeal  for  relief  to  a  perfidious  ally,  has  thrown 
them  more  entirely  and  more  earnestly  upon  their  own  indepen- 
dent resources,  and  despair  of  State  assistance  has  operated 
to  raise  them  above  the  necessity  of  it.  Private  treasure 
now  therefore  flows  more  freely  into  the  coflfers  of  the  Church ; 
and  not  only  so,  but  old  endowments  are  more  conscientiously 
husbanded  and  directed,  and  new  ones  created,  while  new 
churches,  and  enlarged  numbers  both  of  students  and  clergy, 
and  laity,  and  all  with  deeper  faith  and  a  truer  churchmanship, 
are  already  the  result  of  what  seemed  at  first  to  bode  nothing 
but  ruin  to  the  Church.  The  sum  of  which  is,  as  we  verily 
believe,  that  the  Church  of  England  has  never  advanced  so 
rapidly  in  strength  as  since  this  series  of  State  defeats  began, 
of  which  the  one  before  us  is  the  latest,  and  perhaps  the  last  5 
making  her  present  rate  of  increase  to  be  equal,  or,  it  may 
be,  superior  to  that  even  of  our  own  more  youthful  and  there- 
fore rapidly  growing  Church.  Whence  arises  this  our  feeble 
action  and  fier  superior  power? — evidently  (as  we  shall  lake 
occasion  before  closing  to  enlarge  upon)  from  one  and  the 
same  cause.  It  comes  from  that  which  she  has,  and  we  want 
— Ecclesiastical  and  educatioxal  endowtiients. 

We  have  thus  stated,  and  somewhat  perhaps  at  large,  the 
singularly  corresponding  circumstances,  and  at  the  same  time 
the  strikingly  contrasted  results,  as  well  primary  as  secondary, 
of  what  may  be  deemed  a  test  question :  a  simultaneous  mis- 
sionary movement  in  the  two  national  Churches,  through  their 
respective  constitutional  or^ns  of  action,  their  supreme 
legislatures,  over  the  matter  in  hand.  To  the  fairness  of  this 
parallel,  as  illustrating  the  constitutional  differences  of  the 
two  Churches,  with  their  corresponding  advantages  and  dis- 
advantages, no  reasonable  objection  can,  we  think,  be  made ; 
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nor,  although  our  language  may  already  appear  to  have 
prejudged  the  general  result,  will  our  liberality,  we  think,  be 
called  m  question  by  either  party,  in  the  deductions  we  now 
proceed  to  draw  from  it.  Our  sole  end  is,  in  Christian  sincerity 
to  bring  out  the  prominent  lines  of  comparison,  simply  and  truly 
for  unprejudiced  reflection,  and,  it  may  be  too,  for  profitable 
action, — ^at  any  rate  for  truth  whether  for  praise  or  dispraise. 
Looking  at  it  in  this  point  of  view,  the  following  leading 
reflections  primarily  present  themselves. 

1.  That  there  is  something  radically  false  in  the  present 
ecclesiastical  position  of  the  Church  of  England.  Wherein 
that  falseness  especially  lies,  as  well  as  how  radical  it  be, 
whether  aiising  from  the  necessary  working  of  a  legal  estab- 
lishment, or  superinduced  by  treacherous  legislation,  or  creep- 
ing in  upon  the  nation  through  culpable  neglect,  and  that 
whether  of  the  State  or  the  Church, — ^all  this  may  be  learnedly 
and  ingeniously  discussed  as  well  as  variously  decided ;  but 
as  an  actual  fact,  of  such  false  position  no  man  can  doubt, 
since  it  is  the  only  possible  solution  of  such  an  appeal  as  that 
we  have  above  considered  —  one  so  true  and  so  conclusive, 
so  made  and  so  authorized  by  the  Church  itself  upon  the 
State  its  ally,  through  Parliament  their  common  constitutional 
organ  —  being  in  its  result  thus  disdainfully  repudiated.  Dis- 
guise it  or  account  for  it,  which  they  will,  English  Church- 
men cannot  yet  but  acknowledge  that  the  actual  position 
of  their  Church,  in  relation  to  the  state,  is  at  once  false,  and 
full  of  danger  because  false ;  while  the  American  Church- 
man cannot  but  view  in  it  one  of  those  points  of  di^ssimilarky 
between  the  sister  Churches  for  which  he  feels  he  has  reason 
to  be  thankful,  leading  him  to  pray  that  his  own  pilgrim 
Church  may  never  be  so  ensnared  into  the  toils  of  a  powerful 
but  perfidious  ally. 

2.  That  there  is  something,  on  the  other  hand,  essentially 
right  and  true  in  the  position  of  the  American  Church,  in  so 
far,  at  least,  as  concerns  her  modes  of  ecclesiastical  action : 
her  appeals,  whether  for  aid  or  S5'^mpathy,  to  the  Church  at 
large,  being  so  made  as  to  be  both  heard  and  answered  to  the 
extent  of  her  power  ;  being  addressed  to  the  Church  through 
the  medium  ot*  her  own  independent  constituted  authorities- 
such  body  too  being  ever  so  organized  by  union  of  the  Episco- 
pal and  clerical  order  with  lay  representation,  as  to  be  one  and 
the  same  in  heart,  and  voice,  and  influence,  with  the  Church 
itself;  representing  all,  and  therefore  sympathizing  with  all ; 
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and  thus  without  any  approach  to  Romish  consolidation, 
giving  to  it  a  visible  and  working  unity,  binding  together  into 
one,  Its  independent  dioceses  and  its  probable  million  of 
widely  scattered  members.  Thus  making  the  American 
National  Church  to  exhibit,  what  in  primitive  times  such 
Churches  always  did, — **  Unity  with  plurality," — one  formed 
out  of  many,  even  as  our  American  political  framework, 
—  unum  expluribus, 

3.  That  the  power  and  active  energy  of  the  Church  of 
England,  so  far  as  her  outward  condition  is  concerned,  arises 
Dot  from  her  legal  establishment,  the  Parliamentary  alliance 
of  Church  with  state,  but  from  her  religious  and  educa- 
tional endowments ;  her  halls,  schools,  colleges,  with  their 
livings,  fellowships,  exhibitions,  scholarships,  and  all  her 
other  means  of  training  up  and  supporting  a  learned  and 
pious  Christian  ministry.  She  is  out  now,  we  think,  be- 
ginning to  recognise  and  to  reap,  at  least  in  modern  times, 
the  harvest  which  her  pious  forefathers  so  bounteously  sowed, 
when  they  made  the  Church  and  the  education  that  the 
Church  gives,  a  lien  upon  the  wealth  of  the  land.  We  trust 
they  have  learned  it  not  too  late. 

4.  That  the  efficiency  of  the  Church's  movements  in 
America,  speaking  again  externally  and  presupposing  that 
Christian  faith,  without  which,  all  else  is  dead,  is  limited  and 
checked  by  the  feebleness  of  her  endowments.  Neither  her 
pure  faith,  nor  her  apostolic  ministry,  nor  her  primitive  and 
efficientorganization,  nor,  greatest  of  all,  the  devoted  self-deny- 
ing zeal  of  the  large  majority  of  her  clergy,  can  work  miracles 
in  her  favor.  They  cannot  plant  colleges  without  funds,  nor 
give  requisite  learning  without  time  and  labor,  nor  support 
themselves  in  the  ministry,  nor  others  for  it,  without  the 
requisite  moneyed  means  and  all  other  rational  provision  for 
that  end.  Even  in  the  days  of  miracle,  prophets  had  to  be 
trained  up  in  the  school  of  the  prophets  —  so  too  must  it  be 
with  us. 

5.  That  if  Encjlish  and  American  churchmen  would  judge 
aright  of  each  other's  position  and  their  own,  they  must  drop 
all  terms  of  prejudice,  and  look  a  little  more  deeply,  as  well 
as  kindly,  into  the  question,  than  such  party  words  as  "  Church 
and  State,"  and  "  voluntary  system"  indicate.  An  es- 
tablished Church  is  not  necessarily  to  be  deemed  a  worldly 
church,  nor  an  unestabUshed  one,  a  spiritual ;  a  poor  church 
is  not  to  be  set  down  as  ipso  facto  a  pure  one — nor  an 
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endowed  church,  an  unsound  one.  But  passing  by  these  vul- 
gar prejudices,  what  even  thoughtful  minds  may  well  be  re- 
minded of  is,  that  "alliance  of  Church  and  State"  is  a  position 
that  has  its  uuth  as  well  as  its  error,  and  is  not  at  all  to  be 
confounded  with  the  question  of  a  "  legal  establishment."  That 
the  "  voluntary  system,"  again,  has  its  false  as  well  as  its  true 
interpretation ;  and  in  its  true  interpretation  and  the  benefits 
arising  from  it,  that  the  English  and  American  churches  are 
in  agreement,  and  not  at  odds  ;  and  lastly,  that  the  question 
of  an  endowed  church,  with  its  propriety  and  necessity,  is 
one  altogether  separate  from  questions  of  State  alliance,  and 
one  that  may  and  should  be  pressed  upon  its  members  by 
the  American  church,  without  fear  or  suspicion  of  any  such 
unfounded  charge. 

6.  That  these  two  greatest  and  purest  of  national  churches* 
are  now  evidently  approximating  to  each  other,  much  in 
spirit,  somewhat  in  form.  The  exclusive  statute  of  tlie 
dhurch  of  England,  which  forbade  brotherhood,  is  now  re- 

Sealed.  Her  hold  upon  the  Stale  is  relaxed,  her  trust  in  it 
issipated — her  reliance  on  the  voluntary  zeal  of  her  mem- 
bers is  enlarging  and  strengthening ;  she  feels  her  need  of  her 
ancient  freedom  of  self-government ;  and  the  wisest  of  her 
sons  are  even  now  sedulously  employed  in  seeking  by  what 
means  and  under  what  remnant  of  primitive  form  such  re- 
newal may  best  be  brought  about  without  cancelling  her  ex- 
isting engagements  with  the  State.  Now  in  all  this,  both  in 
the  feeling  that  dictates  the  movement,  and  the  results  to 
which  it  leads,  the  church  of  England  is,  and  will  be  found 
to  be,  approximating!  both  in  character  and  organization  to 
what  the  church  in  America  is ;  and  in  the  mean  time,  the 
latter  is  approaching  her  halfway — not,  we  mean,  towards 
a  legal  establishment  —  God  forbid!  —  but  in  the  catholic 
spirit  and  wise  provisions  of  endowment  which  an  earlier  and 
purer  age  long  since  stamped  upon  the  church  of  England, 
and  which  now  subsisting  in  it,  make  it  still  to  be,  what  for 
centuries  it  has  been,  the  bulwark  and  glory  of  Christendom. 
After  this  formal  summary  of  our  views,  we  shall  proceed 
with  less  attention  to  order,  to  bring  forth,  as  they  occur,  our 

♦  "  The  two  chief  Christian  people  of  the  world,"  says  Sir  R.  IngU8,in  letter 
aboTe  alluded  to. 

t  Among  the  many  instances  that  might  be  aneg;ed,  we  note  but  one —  a  bill 
now  pending  in  Parliament,  giving  to  the  Bishops  a  more  paternal  as  weU  as 
summary  power  of  proceeding  in  case  of  clerical  offences,  by  a  "  Clerical  Board 
of  Enquiry,"  similar  to  that  provided  for  in  our  American  canons. 
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more  expanded  reasonings  and  deductions,  in  proof  or  illus- 
tration of  them. 

The  first  pojnt  we  shall  touch  upon,  and  what  we  regard  as 
the  radical  evil  in  the  present  position  of  the  church  of  England, 
is  her  false  and  unecclesiastical  church  legislation,  as  seen  in 
her  Parliamentary  dependence,  in  the  bondage  of  the  Episco- 
pate, and  her  utter  want  of  constitutional  forms,  through  which 
to  bring  into  action  the  concentrated  wisdom,  power,  and  will 
of  the  Church.  She  has  none  such.  She  nas  no  external 
unity,  save  the  unity  of  the  nation.  She  never  appears  visi- 
bly as  one  body,  save  in  the  spectre  of  a  convocation,  and 
that  at  the  will  of  the  sovereign,  and  vanishing  moreover 
at  his  bidding,  the  moment  a  "prolocutor"  has  been  chosen, 
and  therefore  the  first  moment  that  legislative  action  becomes 
possible.*  But  even  were  action  possible,  such  body  would 
be  no  legislature  for  the  church,  nor  have  true  power  in  it,  for 
it  would  not  represent  it.  In  the  upper  and  lower  house  of  con- 
vocation sit  Bishops  and  Clergy ;  but  where,  we  ask,  is  the 
representation,  and  where,  consequently,  the  right  to  govern, 
or  indeed  the  means  to  govern,  that  '*  congregation  of  faith- 
ful men  in  the  which  the  pure  word  of  God  is  preached,  and 
the  sacraments  duly  admmistered,"  forming,  as  our  common 
articles  teach,  "  the  visible  church  of  Christ"  ?t 

To  restore  the  convocation  in  power  is  now,  we  know,  the 
darling  wish  of  many  an  English  Churchman.  To  effect  it 
Johnson  pledged  his  willingness,  says  Boswell,  "  to  stand 
before  a  battery  of  cannon."  But  to  find  a  true  Church  le- 
gislature in  England,  we  must  go  back  farther,  even  beyond 
the  very  name  of  "  Convocation."  It  is  not  enough  to  abro- 
gate Sheldon's  base  agreement,  (13  C.  2,  c.  2,)  giving  up  its 
privilege  which  made,  says  Bums,  "  convocations  unneces- 
sary to  the  crown  and  inconsiderable  in  themselves  ;"t  for 
even  before  that  date,  they  had  no  independent  existence, 
and  were  summoned  and  dismissed  at  the  arbitrary  will  of 
the  king — leaving  the  church  powerless  for  independent 
action.    Nor  do  we  find  their  condition  much  better  even  be- 

*  Johnson,  141, 2,  3.    Burns,  Art  CoDvocation. 

t  Article  XIX,  "  of  the  Church." 

tin  the  year  1664,  by  a  private  agreement  between  Sheldon,  Archbishop,  and 
the  Lord  Chancellor  Clarendon  and  other  of  the  king's  ministers,  it  was  conchi- 
ded  "that  the  clergy  should  silently  waive  the  privilege  of  taxing  their  own  body 
and  permit  themselves  to  be  included  in  the  money  bills  prepared  by  the  Com- 
mons. And  this  hath  made  convocations  unnecessary  to  the  crown  and  incon- 
siderable in  themselves."  2  Warn.  611,  612.  Ecclesiastical  Law,  Art.  Convo- 
cation; 
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fore  the  great  act  of  submission,  as  it  was  named,  (25  Hen. 
8,)  which  first  recognised  this  authority.     It  was  but  in  name 
that  even  t/ien  they  were  independent  —  obeying  indeed  the 
summons  of  the  archbishop,  who  yet  conformed^  with   slight 
variation,  his  summons  to  that  of  the  king.     But  their  funda- 
mental defect,  even  from  the  time  of  the  Norman  conquest, 
was  that  they  contained  no  lay  delegation  nor  representation. 
Therefore  the  Church  of  England  spoke  not  in  it  its  voice,  and 
wielded  not  through  it  its  power.     Hence,  were  the  Church's 
canons  not  obligatory  in  England,  either  in  law  or  equity,  upon 
an  unrepresented  laity  until  sanctioned  by  Parliament  —  a 
question  definitively  settled  at  an  early  period,  in  reference  to 
the  great  constitutions  of  Clarendon.  Hen. 2.*  To  arrive,  then, 
at  a  true  church  legislature,  such  as  the  primitive  church  be- 
held in  its  synods  or  councils,  before  Constantine  corrupted 
their  form  by  substituting  the  assent  of  the  sovereign,  for  the 
consent  given  and  asked  of  the  laity,  by  their  representatives; 
for  such  body,  we  say,  in  the  Enghsh  Church,  we  must  go 
back  to  the  Saxon  age»  and  so  far  as  dim  light  enables  us  to 
do,  even  to  the  British.    In  that  early  and  uncorrupt  age 
when,  as  canonists  allow,  "  the  English  Church  was  most 
free,"  there  do  we  find  whsit  were  properly  and  truly  «a- 
tional  Church  councils,  embodying  the  will  and  wisdom  of 
the  laity  as  well  as  the  clergy,  and  presided  over,  as  they 
ever  should  be,  by  the  ruling  order  of  bishops.     Now  that, 
in  this  last  all-important  feature,  we  are  not  prejudging  a 
doubtful  question,  we  are  willing  to  abide  by  the  authority  of 
England's  great  defender  of  the  alliance  between  Church 
and  State.     "  There  was  no  absurdity,"  says  Warburton, 
[strange,  we  add,  that  anyone  read  in  the  primitive  history 
of  the  Church  should  imagine  it ;]  « in  that  custom  which 
continued  during  the  Saxon  government  and  some  time  after, 
which  admitted  the  laity  into  ecclesiastical  synods :    there 
appearing  to  be  much  the  same  reason  for  laymen's  sitting  in 
convocation,  as  for  Churchmen  sitting  in  Parliament." — Alli- 
ance of  Church  and  StaUy^.  197.  We  are  content  with  Warbur- 
ton's  admission,  without  weighing  his  logic.     As  to  the  rea- 
son of  the  thing,  we  prefer  to  rest  on  primitive  practice,  and 
Lord  Coke's  unanswerable  moral  argument,  applicable  to 

♦  Lord  Coke  tayt  —  "  A  convocation  may  make  constitutions  by  whick  tbose 
of  tke  spiritualty  shall  be  bound,  for  this  that  they  all,  either  by  x^presentatiTe  or 
person,  are  present,  but  not  the  temporalty."  12  Coke,  73.  And  a^^in  by 
Wrig^ht,  Lord  Keeper,  *'  The  canons  of  a  conrocation  do  not  bind  the  laity  with- 
out an  act  of  Parliament."    1  Peere,  W.,  32. 
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all  things  which  are  free  to  the  Church's  decision,  that  they 
cannot  be  bound  who  are  not  represented  —  "  whose  con- 
sent," says  he,  "  is  neither  given  nor  asked."  Or  again,  to 
give  it  more  at  large,  in  the  words  of  the  judicious  Hooker, 
a  more  unquestioned  Church  authority.  "  Until  it  be  proved 
that  some  special  law  of  Christ  hath  forever  annexed  unto  the 
clergy  alone,  the  power  to  make  ecclesiastical  laws,  we  are 
to  hold  it  a  thing  most  consonant  with  equity  and  reason, 
that  no  ecclesiastical  laws  be  made  in  a  Christian  common- 
wealth without  consent  as  well  of  the  laity,  as  of  the  cler- 
gy/' —  Ecclesiastical  Polity j  Vol.  3.  p.  369. 

But  to  look,  secondly,  at  the  more  spiritual  part  of  the  polity 
of  the  Church  of  England,  the  Episcopal  power,  and  its  con- 
cert of  action.     Where,  we  ask,  is  their  House  of  Bishops  ? 
where  their  Episcopal  College  ?   or,  rather,  to  look  at  a  pre- 
vious question,  where  and  whence  comes  the  elective  power 
itself  that  is  to  call  men  to  that  high  oflBce  ?     Theoretically,  we 
reply,  it  resides  where  ecclesiastically  it  should  be,  in  the 
Church  by  "  chapter  election"  — but  legally,  in  the  sovereign, 
by  a  conge  d'^lire,  under  the  penalties  of  a  premunire,  and^ac- 
ttcallyj  in  the  minister  for  the  time  being,  who,  as  the  reformed 
constitution  now  stands,  may  be  a  Dissenter,  a  Roman  Catho- 
lic, an  Unitarian  or  an  Atheist  ?  But  admitting  what  we  are  in 
general  willing  to  admit,  a  wise  selection  in  fact,  still,  where  lies 
their  power  of  united  ecclesiastical  action  ?    Where  is  the 
federation  that  binds  England's  Bishops  into  one  —  enabling 
the  Church  to  move  forward  systematically  in  its  battle  array 
against  ignorance,  infidelity  and  vice  in  the  land  ?     The  an- 
swer is,  nowhere.    An  Episcopal  college  exists  there  but  in 
name — unity  of  action  is  not.     Even  in  the  fundamental 
point  of  terms  of  admission  to  holy  orders,  each  Bishop  is 
left  to  lay  down  his  own  laws  and  prescribe  his  own  sine  qud 
non.*  But  while  thus  an  "  autocrat"  in  giving  the  terms  of  ad- 
mission to  the  candidate,  he  is  left  inconsistently  powerless  in 
enforcing  them.    Ecclesiastical  discipline  has,  in  truth,  almost 
vanished  from  the  English  Church.  "  Inquisitio^*^  "  correctio,^^ 
"  depositio,^^  are  as  forgotten  terms. 
By  Statute  24,  Henry  8,  c.  12,  the  Church  recognises  the 

•  The  requisitions  of  the  canon  would,  however,  here  seem  to  be  sufficient: 
certificate  of  moral  character,  "  some  degree  of  school  in  either  university,  or  at 
least  to  be  able  to  render  an  account  of  his  faith  in  the  Latin,  according  to  the  ar- 
ticles of  religion,  and  to  confirm  the  same  by  sufficient  testimonials  out  of  the 
Holy  Scriptunt."—  C4mons,  eU, 
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civil  sovereign  not  merely  as  its  supreme  head,  but  also  as 
the  sole  fountain  of  ecclesiastical  jurisdiction ;  so  that,  to  use 
the  words  of  Lord  Coke,  all  the  Church's  laws  are  "  aptly  and 
righdy  called  the  King's  ecclesiastical  laws  of  England,"  or, 
as  Lord  Chief  Justice  Hale  has  it,  her  "jurisdiction  is  from 
the  crown  of  England,  her  laws  are  under  its  laws — lex 
sub  gravwri  lege^  Thus  in  chains,  both  as  to  power  and 
forms*  of  administration,  no  wonder  that  discipKne  itself 
has  become  a  nullity.  In  proof  of  this,  we  woula  refer  to  a 
case  of  notorious  profligacy,  a  few  years  since,  wherein  the 
clerical  offender  was  enabled  for  years  to  bid  defiance  to  his 
Bishop,  who,  after  expendiug  some  hundred  pounds  in  the 
suit,  at  length,  as  a  last  resource,  brought  the  matter,  by  pe- 
tition, before  Parliament  for  their  action, t  and  even  that  \^th- 
out  adequate  redress.  But  in  this  matter  of  sphitual  disci- 
pline, we  would  not  overstrain  our  argument,  and  from  several 
recent  instances  of  prompt  and  vigorous  discipline,  are  in- 
clined to  think  that  the  law  has  hitherto  been  less  in  fault 
than  the  administration  of  it — and  that  courage  rather  than 
potver  was  the  point  wanting.} 

Through  Parliament  alone,  then,  can  the  Church  of  England 
either  speak  or  act  unitedly  or  definitively,  and  if  Parlia- 
ment choose  to  be  deaf  to  her  call,  as  in  the  case  before  us, 
what  can  the  Church  do  but  what  she  has  in  fact  done,  turn 
to  her  own  resources  so  far  as  royal  and  Parliamentary  spo- 
liation has  left  them  to  her,'^  and  to  her  own  indefeasible  legis- 
lative rights,  so  far  as  she  has  not  irreversibly  abandoned 
them.y  But  we  were  asking  for  her  Episcopal  college. — 
Alas !  she  has  none.  The  very  shadow  ot  one  is  now  gone — 
sunk  into  a  permanent  ecclesiastical  commission  usurping 
its  powers :  a  mixed  commission  of  Bishops,  laymen,  and 

*  The  manner  of  proceeding^  in  courts  ecclesiastical  is  according  to  the  rule 
of  the  civil  and  canon  law,  which  is  full  of  delay.  The  suit  is  commenced 
by  libel;  the  witnesses  are  privately  examined;  then  there  are  excep- 
tions and  replications ;  the  sentence,  when  arrived  at,  is  published  in  wciting ; 
and  from  the  Archdeacon  lies  an  appeal  to  the  Bishop,  from  the  Bishop  to  the 
Court  of  Arches,  in  London,  whence  again  it  may  be  carried  up  to  the  Cloeen  in 
Council. 

t  Bishop  of  Lincoln.  Parliament  Records,  1823.     Dr.  Free's  case. 

t  See  case  of  Rev.  Dr.  Dillon,  of  Essex. 

I  Of  the  Church's  endowment  at  the  beginning  of  Henry  VIIIth*s  reign,  two 
thirds,  it  is  estimated,  became  a  spoil  to  her  political  Reformers. 

II  "  The  Church  of  England,  however  administered,  however  represented,  is 
THE  Great  Congregation  of  which  it  is  composed.  It  is  their  own  rights,  thisir 
own  privileges,  which  ask  for  their  (Parliament's)  protecting  ioyt,**^ Coleridge 
on  Hie  Church, 
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politicians  now  sit  in  Moses'  seat,  and  measure  their  usefulness 
to  the  Church  by  the  heavy  burdens  they  lay  upon  it  "while 
they  themselves  will  not  touch  them  with  the  tip  of  their 
fingers."  This  new  blow  against  Episcopal  jurisdiction,  the 
Church  owes  to  one  nominally  her  defender —  Sir  Robert  Peel. 
What  the  Church  of  England  should  exhibit  in  this  her 
highest  estate  has  been  recentiy  well  given  by  an  able  though 
anonymous  writer  of  her  own:  "The  Church  polity  as 
originally  constituted,  in  a  confederation  of  Bishops,  each 
nearly  absolute  in  his  own  diocese,  all  closely  united  for  the 

?»vernment  of  the  whole  Church  in  an  Episcopal  college, 
he  great  problem,  therefore,  in  ecclesiastical  polity,  is  to 
maintain  the  independence  of  the  Bishops  without  sacrificing 
their  incorporation,  and  to  incorporate  them  without  subject- 
ing them  to  one  visible  head." — London  Quarterly  Rev.  129. 
Gladstone  on  Church  and  State. 

Now,  this  all-important  problem — the  existing  Church  of 
England,  with  her  spectral  upper  house  of  convocation,  and 
her  worse  than  spectral,  ominous,  overwhelming,  many-headed 
ecclesiastical  commission,  certainly  has  not  solved  ;  but  the 
Church  in  America,  with  her  presiding  house  of  Bishops, 
may  reasonably  boast  that  she  has,  and  that  too,  on  the  con- 
ditions above  prescribed, — but  of  that  more  anon.  An  ap- 
parent omission  here  occurs  to  us,  of  which  we  would  first 
avoid  any  resulting  prejudice  to  our  argument.  It  is  this : 
we  have  said  nothing  of  the  two  great  and  venerable  Societies 
of  the  Church  of  England,  as  media  of  her  united  action  and 
as  in  fact  equivalent  (thus  some  may  urge)  to  our  unlegalized 
ecclesiastical  conventions.  The  true  parallel,  therefore,  it 
may  be  said,  should  have  been  between  the  two  annual  ser- 
mons, and  their  results,  one  before  the  Society  for  propagaf- 
ing  the  (Jospel  in  England,  the  other  before  the  Doard  of 
Missions  of  the  Church  in  America,  as  bodies  standing  in  the 
same  relation  to  their  respective  Churches,  and  effecting 
equivalent  ends  — increase  of  funds  and  enlargement  of  mis- 
sions and  missionaries; — our  reply  is,  that  such  parallel 
would  not  be  the  Constitutional  parallel  between  tne  two 
Churches,  which  it  is  our  specific  object  to  draw  out.  There 
is  no  ecclesiastical  likeness  between  them.  **  The  venerable 
Society,"  however  venerable  or  eflScient,  has  yet  no  organiz- 
ed connection  with  the  Church  of  England ;  does  not  rep- 
resent her  interests,  or  her  duties,  and  is  not  in  any  sense  an 
ecclesiastical  body.     Bishops  indeed  belong  to  it,  but  solely 
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by  accident  or  choice ;  they  have  no  place  in  it,  no  distinct 
voice  or  negative  in  its  deliberations,  and  may,  in  fact,  be 
outvoted  by  theirown  clergy,  or  even  both  bishops  and  clergy 
put  into  a  minority  by  the  votes  of  the  laity.  Such  society 
represents,  therefore,  but  its  own  members,  and  its  own  char- 
acter ;  the  Church  of  England  has  neither  the  respoosibili^ 
nor  the  merit  of  its  acts,  its  labors,  or  its  contributions.  It  i« 
a  body,  in  short,  wholly  foreign  to  the  constitutional  character 
and  ecclesiastical  action  of  the  Church  of  England. 

Far  other  is  it  with  the  American  board  of  missions — but 
the  nature  of  this  body,  for  the  sake  of  our  foreign  or  non- 
Church  readers,  we  must  in  few  words  enlarge  upon. 

"  The  Domestic  and  Foreign  Missionary  Society  of  the 
Protestant  Episcopal  Church  in  the  United  States,"*  compre- 
hends, as  its  second  Article  declares,  "all  persons  who  are 
members  of  this  Church,"  and  is,  therefore,  identical  with  the 
Church  itself,  being  but  its  embodied  force  in  reference  to  the 
duty  of  missionary  labor,that  is,so  far  as  its  domestic  action  goes, 
to  what  in  England  would  be  termed  "  Church  Extension," 
and  which  formed  the  object  of  Sir  R.  Inglis's  appeal.  Of  this 
universal,  and  therefore  invisible,  society,  the  visible  form  is 
seen  in  the  General  Convention  of  the  Church  of  the  United 
States  with  its  House  of  Bishops  and  House  of  Clerical  aod 
Lay  delegates,  and  in  their  wisdom  lies  its  supreme  legisla- 
tive and  executive  powers, — entrusted,  however,  during 
their  triennial  recess  to  an  annually  convening  "  Board  rf 
Missions," — consisting  of  elected  members,  clerical  and  lay, 
in  addition  to  the  bishops  who  are,  ex  officio^  its  presiding 
members ;  and  who  thus  again  secondarily  represent  the 
whole  Church,  in  its  interests,  principles,  and  distinct  orders; 
all  votes  when  required,  being  thus  taken  —  not  by  hcad^  but 
by  orders.  To  give  efficiency  to  their  labors,  this  Board 
again,  at  every  annual  meeting,  proceeds  to  devolve  and 
subdivide  its  duties  upon  two  equal  committees,  consisting 
each  of  four  clergymen  and  four  laymen,  presided  over  in 
their  weekly  or  semi-monthly  meetings  by  the  Bishop  of 
the  diocese  in  which  they  are  located,  with  a  right  of  mem- 
bership to  all  other  Bishops ;  and  to  these  committees  is  refer- 
red, (Art.  8.)  "during  the  recess  of  the  Board,  the  whole 

*  For  this  most  awkward  and  uncatholic  title,  as  well  as  the  le^al  style  and 
desijrnatioQ  of  the  CHORCHin  America,  we  are  indebted,  partly  to  the  necessity  of 
discriminating  among  the  endless  divisions  of  Christians  in  our  country,  as 
well  as  perhaps  to  some  want  of  true  Churchmanship  in  those  who  first  adopted  it 
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administration  of  the  general  missionary  work  of  the  Church, 
subject  to  the  regulations  of  the  board,"  the  committees  re- 
porting annually,  to  the  Board  of  Missions,  and  the  board 
again  triennially  to  the  General  Convention  of  the  whole 
Church.  Before  this  Board  it  was,  thus  embodying  and 
representing  in  miniature  the  Church  at  large,  in  all  its  fea- 
tures and  habihments,  that  the  appeal  of  its  appointed 
preacher  was  made  and  delivered,  constituting  such  appeal, 
therefore,  a  very  different  ecclesiastical  procedure  from  any 
sermon,  however  delivered,  before  a  non-ecclesiastical  body 
in  England. 

And  now,  having  set  this  matter  right,  we  proceed  to  say, 
that  in  the  point  of  ecclesiastical  forms  of  national  action, 
we  venture  to  hold  that  the  Church  in  America  has  greatly  the 
advantage  of  her  sister  Church  of  England.  She  boasts  an 
organization  acknowledged  primitive  in  its  outward  forms,  as 
well  as  purely  apostolic  in  its  spiritual  character  and  provi- 
sions ;  councils,  national  and  diocesan,  such  we  deem  in  all 
leading  points,  as  Christendom  everywhere  exhibited,  before 
that  (>onstantine  had  enfeebled  them  by  excluding  the  laity 
from  the  councils  of  the  Church,  upon  the  tyrant's  plea,  say 
the  canon  lawyers,  that  "the  emperor's  consent  included  that 
of  the  people;  he  having  in  himself  the  whole  legislative 
power."— 2  Salk.  412. 

The  union  of  dioceses  again  in  the  American  Church, 
is  such  as  befits  a  National  Church — obedient  yet  independ- 
ent—  one  or  many,  according  to  the  wants  of  the  Church. 
A  federation  safe  yet  effective ;  giving  unity  to  its  councils, 
and  energy,  as  compared  with  its  strength,  to  all  the 
Church's  movements.  Such,  at  least,  it  is  clearly  in  theory 
and  spirit,  while  in  practice  we  may  add,  it  has  so  far  been 
blest  as  to  have  enabled  the  Church  in  America  not  only  to 
stand  erect,  even  from  its  infancy,  in  the  presence  of  its  ene- 
mies, but  to  march  onward  with  growing  strength,  and  that 
neither  slowly  nor  feebly,  under  such  discoura^ng  circum- 
stances as  has  seldom  fallen  to  the  lot  of  any  Christian  church 
in  a  Christian  land.  Small  means  and  a  great  debt  has  thus 
far  been,  and  still  is  her  lot,  beyond  that  of  any  other  na- 
tional branch  of  the  Church  Catholic.  How  she  has  strug- 
gled through  it,  and  how  she  has  prospered  under  it,  history 
will  hereafter  narrate.  Our  present  conclusion  is  simply  to 
maintain  that  under  God's  blessing  such  victory  has  been  the 
result  of  her  primitive  ecclesiastical  organization,  and  there- 

Ko.  xvr. — VOL.  vin.  40 
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upon  farther  to  maintain,  that  in  that  point,  where  we  bav^ 
seen  that  the  Church  of  England  is  without  peradventure  at 
fault,  that  therein  she  may  learn  wisdom  even  from  the 
childlike  experience  of  her  own  spiritual  offspring.  When 
the  English  Church,  we  say,  shall  (ind  time  and  inclination 
to  note  the  primitive  ecclesiastical  polity  of  the  Church  in 
America,  and  the  unquestionable  blessing  that  has  attended 
its  peaceful  exercise ;  the  church  character  it  has  civen  to 
all  her  institutions  ;  the  growing  union  of  individual  eflbrts 
in  her  favor ;  the  advancing  harmony  of  doctrinal  views 
among  her  members ;  the  comparative  greatness  of  her  mis- 
sionary results ;  how  united  sne  has  stood  in  the  midst  of 
surrounding  divisions ;  how  peaceful  in  the  midst  of  dissen- 
sions ;  how  orthodox  in  the  midst  of  heresies ;  how  tran- 
quil in  the  midst  of  fanatical  excitement ;  how  energetic  in 
spite  of  her  feebleness  ;  how  concentrated  in  spite  of  disper- 
sion ;  how  faithful,  finally,  amid  all  her  early  trials,  and  now 
at  last  how  solidly  prospering  and  how  surely  advancing — 
viewing  all  this,  even  our  ancestral  Church,  we  repeat  it^ 
with  her  thousand  years  of  Christian  experience,  and  ner  ten 
thousand  living  teachers  of  Christian  wisdom,  may  yet  learn 
somewhat  from  our  pilgrim  course,  and  be  led  to  see  her  own 
way  more  clearly  amid  the  rocks  and  quicksands  with  which 
her  course  is  now  beset*  In  her  present  position  she  cannot 
rest ;  her  anchors  have  dragged  and  she  is  drifting.  It  may  be 
well  for  her  amid  such  perils,  sometimes  to  look  at  the  safety 
of  a  friendly  bark  that  has  escaped  such  dangers,  by  admit- 
ting noforeim  pilot  to  the  helm ;  the  blessing,  we  mean,  that 
has  attended  a  national  church  freely  governed  ;  taught  but 
by  its  own  counsellors  ;  bound  but  by  its  own  acts ;  owing 
obedience  but  to  its  own  laws ;  moved  but  by  its  own  spirit- 
ual interests,  and  therefore  moving  as  one  man,  towards  the 
fulfilment  of  all  the  high  duties  of  its  Christian  mission, 
whether  to  the  state  at  home  or  to  the  world  abroad. 

But  then  again,  we  say,  neither  for  this  nor  any  other  point 
of  Christian  truth  or  wisdom  need  the  Church  of  England 
look  abroad  to  learn  her  lesson.  In  her  manifold  experience 
are  treasures  both  new  and  old,  and  she  has  but  to  look  back 
on  her  own  past  history  to  learn  all  that  Christendom  can 
teach  her.  Our  meaning  is  that  her  redeeming  movements 
are  to  be  in  the  light  not  of  reform,  but  of  renovation ;  not 
new  lessons  learned,  but  forgotten  ones  restored.  Her  pre- 
sent manacled  condition,  bound  hand  and  foot  under  pena) 
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statutes,  and  bound  too  to  do  the  bidding  of  those  who,  for 
aught  she  can  tell,  may  be  heathen  or  infidel  enemies;  this  is 
not  her  original  and  true  position.     So  long  indeed  as  the 
Church  was  coextensive  with  the  nation,  Parliament  was 
but  a  delegation  of  her  laity,  and  combined,  as  it  then  was, 
with  an  unbound  clerical  convocation,  may  be  considered  as 
having  given  to  the  Church  its  perfect  legislature  of  bishops, 
clergy  and  laity.     But  such  it  no  longer  is,  and  in  all  human 
probability  never  again  will  be.     The  Church,  therefore,  in 
equity,  has  a  right  to  revert,  and  in  self-defence  must  revert, 
to  an  earlier  and  safer  position ;  not  casting  off,  we  say,  alU- 
ance  with  the  state,  but  carrying  out  the  original  conditions 
of  that  alliance.    The  practical  question  is,  to  what  period  of 
bar  history  is  the  Church  of  England  to  revert  to  find  that  safe 
model  ?    She  may  stop,  we  reply,  when  she  comes  in  her  back- 
vrard  search,  and  not  before,  to  her  independent  national 
ecclesiastical  councils,  modelled  on  those  of  the  primitive 
church,  representing  alike  the  wants  and  the  wisdom  of  the 
whole,  Episcopal,  clerical,  and  lay — leaving  Catholic  doc- 
trine and  discipline  in  Episcopal  hands,  the  pastoral  charge 
in  clerical  hands,  but  on  all  other  points  embodying  the  au- 
thority of  all  its  members,  personifying  their  will  and  carrying 
out  their  resolves,  and  that  through  their  own  accredited 
and  responsible  agents.   Such  legislature,  doubtless,  had  the 
Christian  Church  of  England,  in  some  good  old  time,  whether 
under  the  name  of  Synod,  Council,  or  Convocation,  it  matters 
not,  ere  papal  tyranny  or  secular  policy  had  broken  in  upon 
primitive  discipline.     Once  too,  the  Church  of  England  had, 
not  theoretically  but  practically,  her  Episcopal  college,  an 
equal  confederation  of  independent  bishops,  under  some  due 
form  of  precedency,  even  as  the  Church  in  America  now 
has,  keeping  due  watch  and  ward  over  that  sacred  deposite 
committed  to  ihem  as  to  hnks  of  an  unbroken  chain,  binding 
earth  to  heaven,  "  the  faith  once  delivered  to  the  saints." 
Where  she  wiU  find  such  model  in  her  history  is  not  for  us 
to  say,  nor  yet  to  judge  how  near  under  her  present  entangle- 
ments she  can  approach  unto  it :  but  this  we  do  say,  that 
wherever  she  does  find  it,  she  finds  her  beacon  light  of  safety, 
and  moreover,  that  in  approaching  it  she  will  find  herself 
approximating  nearer  and  nearer  to  the  model  of  Christian 
polity,  now  exhibited  by  the  Church  in  America.     Let  her 
not  then,  we  would  advise,  blind  her  eyes  to  the  only  path 
of  real  safety  by  laboring  after  measures  of  temporary  relief. 
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and  that  grow  not  out  of  primitive  principles.  Her  erroneoas 
position  is  not  a  question  of  "  more  or  less,"  but  of  opposing 
"poles  of  action;"  it  is  not  to  be  cured  by  the  adoption  of 
suffragan  bishops  as  argued  by  one  of  the  deepest  of  her 
living  thinkers,  as  well  as  purest  of  her  sons,*  nor  yet  as 
more  think  by  the  restoration  of  its  Tudor  Convocation,  unless 
indeed  it  be  with  far  freer  powers,  and  a  new  modelling  of  the 
lower  house,  bringing  in  what  we  deem  essential  to  the 
peace,  as  well  as  vigor  of  all  church  legislation — ^lay  dele- 
gates, representing,  if  not  the  parishes,  at  least  the  archdea- 
conries or  dioceses  of  England.  If  indeed,  to  such  modifi- 
cation the  convocation  in  principle  were  open,  and  parliament 
would  consent,  and  the  Church  zealously  concur,  then  truly 
would  we  ourselves  cherish  its  expiring  embers  as  coals 
from  the  altar,  wherewith  the  sacred  fire  might  again  be 
lighted ;  otherwise  its  restoration  as  a  purely  clerical  body, 
with  impotent  hands  and  what  is  the  natural  result,  "  hearts 
hot  witnin  them ;"  then  should  we  regard  its  restoration, 
we  say,  as  little  better  than  casting  a  firebrand  into  the 
Church.  This,  then,  is  what  England  now  wants,  and  what 
her  sister  Church  in  America  practically  has — constitutional 
forms  of  ecclesiastical  unity,  to  give  a  practical  centre  to  her 
now  diffused  and  scattered  influences,  whether  spiritual  or 
temporal,  pervading  without  encroachment  every  diocese 
and  parish  in  the  kmgdom,  warming  the  hearts  of  Church- 
men with  the  sympathy  of  a  common  cause,  and  exhibiting 
the  Church  visibly  and  practically  as  "  the  whole  congrega- 
tion of  faithful  men." 

By  some  such  provision  alone,  we  think,  can  the  Church  of 
England  be  enaoled  henceforward  to  stand  the  "  Spouse 
of  Christ!"  (Christianly,  not  legally,  we  mean)  independent 
of  that  recreant  Husband  State,  with  his  broken  vows; 
and  who  now  begins  to  contemn  as  he  has  long  neglected 
her :  once  perhaps  in  early  days  her  faithful,  equal,  and 
Christian  friend,  but  soon  passing  through  selfish  interests 
into  her  doubtful  adviser,  and  now  in  these  latter  days  coming 
forth  as  her  infidel  ruler  and  Egyptian  task-master,  requiring 
the  work  to  be  done  and  withholding  the  means  to  do  it.  If 
the  believing  Wife,  again  we  say,  and  Mother  of  England's 
children,  may  yet  win  back  to  his  early  faith  her  wandering, 
cruel,  and  faithless  Lord,  in  God's  name  be  it  so— we  pray 

*  Restoration  of  Suffragan  Bishops  recommendsd,  by  John  Henry  Newman. 
Oxford,  1835. 
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devoutly  for  such  a  consummation  —  but  if  not,  then,  as 
under  the  olden  law,  let  him  give  to  their  Mother  "  a  bill  of 
divorcement,"  that  with  her  children  she  may  worship  her 
God  apart  in  peace  and  in  truth,  were  it  even  in  the 
wilderness.  Such  at  least  is  the  feeling  of  more  than  one  of 
her  wisest  sons. 

"  How  long,  O  Lord,  how  long, 

Shall  Caesar  do  us  wrong ; 
Laid  but  as  steps  to  throne  his  mortal  power  1 

While  e'en  our  Angels  stand. 

With  helpless  voice  and  hand, 
Scorned  by  proud  Haman  in  his  triumph  hoiur." 

Lyra  Jpastolica. 

But  this  latter  alternative  opens  a  wide  and  deep  question, 
the  second  which  our  parallel  brings  before  us,  one  not  often 
rightly  viewed  in  either  country,  certainly  not  in  ours :  we 
mean  alliance  or  non-alliance  of  Church  with  State.  The 
popular  error  on  both  sides  consists  in  confounding  in 
this  question,  the  legal  vnih  the  moral  tie  that  binds  them  ;  the 
essential  and  inseparable  relations  that  cannot  but  ally  to- 
gether religion  and  government,  those  two  necessary  and 
chief  elements  of  man's  social  nature,  with  the  incidental  and 
variable  fact  of  a  specific  legal  establishment.  ^  The  result  of 
such  error  being,  that  the  English  Churchman,  on  the  one 
side,  fights  for  the  shadow  of  a  Christian  State  as  if  it  were 
the  living  substance,  while  on  the  other,  the  American,  through 
dread  of  the  fallacy  as  exhibited  in  thai  country,  is  apt  to 
lose  his  hold  upon  flie  universal  truth  embodied  in  it.  Now 
this  error  we  deem  to  be  a  deep  and  grievous  one,  hoivever 
prevalent  it  be  in  modern  days,  or  however  congruous 
It  may  appear  with  the  necessary  sentiment  of  a  democratic 
people. 

That  government  is  a  thing  and  not  a  person — that  it  is  a 
provision  but  for  the  animal  wants  of  man,  knowing  nothing 
of  his  moral  and  spiritual  nature,  and  caring  as  little  for  them 
—  that  the  State  has  no  conscience  beyond  expediency,  and 
no  law  higher  than  its  own  convenience  —  that  society  is  in 
short  a  work  of  man's  creation,  differing  in  nothing  from  an 
ordinary  joint-stock  company  but  in  the  variety  and  extent  of 
the  interests  it  embodies  — that  it  stands  apart  and  separate 
from  religion,  with  its  own  distinct  foundation,  independent 
authority,  and  equivalent  and  therefore  jarring  jurisdiction  — 
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thit^  while  we  believe  that  a  very  large  majori^  perhaps  even 
of  Churchmen  in  our  land  would  at  once  asse^it  to  it  as  a 
true  and  self-evident  proposition,  we  nevertheless  hold  to  be, 
as  we  think  sound  Church  principles  hold  it  to  be,  a  most 
false  and  dangerous  delusion;  one  growing  up  out  of  the 
secret  infidelity  of  the  human  heart,  and  tending  to  open  infi- 
delity both  of  word  and  life ;  and  not  only  so,  but  poisoning 
the  very  fountains  of  the  political  faith  which  it  would  seek 
to  cherish  by  separating  from  it  religious  faith.  He,  we  think, 
must  be  blind  to  all  the  lessons  of  experience,  who  would 
wish  to  divorce  religion  from  government.  Never  in  the  his- 
tory of  man.  Heathen  or  Christian,  has  that  comer-stone  been 
withdrawn,  but  the  social  state  has  as  quickly  toppled  over 
into  ruin.  How  indeed  could  it  be  otherwise,  with  a  thing 
thus  rendered  basdess?  for  upon  what  does  a  government  in 
discardinff  religion  rest?  Evidently  upon  nothing  (for 
nothing  else  remains  to  it)  but  mere  physical  force.  But 
then  the  superiority  of  physical  force  resides  necessarily  in 
the  hands  of  the  governed ;  quickly,  therefore,  would  the 
governed  in  such  case  become  the  governors ;  and  as  i^n 
practical  government,  by  its  very  nature,  must  soon  settle 
into  the  hands  of  the  few,  again  must  come  the  overturn  of 
the  few  by  the  many ;  and  government,  falsely  thus  named, 
become  a  never-ending  series  of  restless  revolution.  This 
indeed  is  a  lesson  one  would  think,  after  the  French  revolu- 
tion, the  world  now  as  little  needs  as  it  would  desire  to 
have  repeated.  The  arch  of  religion  alone  bears  up  the 
fabric  of  society  out  of  the  unfathomable  gulph  of  anarchy. 

So  much  for  the  safety  of  the  state  under  this  divorce ;  how 
too  vft)uld  it  be  with  the  individual  ^  If  church  and  state  be 
utter  strangers  to  each  other,  then  is  the  citizen  under 
two  masters ;  there  are  two  codes  he  is  e<][ually  bound  to 
obey.  But  how  if  they  diflfer?  how  even  if  they  agree? 
for  as  the  Christian  code  covers  the  whole  field  of  human 
duty,  whatever  other  law  there  be  by  which  the  Christian 
citizen  is  truly  bound,  it  must  in  some  way  or  other  be  part 
and  parcel  of  the  Christian  code,  and  therefore  in  alliance 
with  it.  Thus  then  stands  the  matter;  even  as  the  state 
cannot  but  reco^ise  religion  as  its  parent  and  author,  so  too 
neither  can  religion  but  recognise  the  state  as  its  first  and 
eldest  bom  upon  earth,  its  primal  growth  and  offshoot  as  it 
worked  outward  and  world  ward  into  the  primary  social  wants 
of  our  nature.  Thus  then,  though  the  state  may  now  forget  its 
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parent,  the  parent  foimts  not  its  ofispring,  nor  its  early  and 
holy  alliance  with  it ;  but  continues  to  bless  it  with  its  pray- 
ers ;  to  counsel  it  with  its  precepts ;  to  teach  it ;  to  Christian- 
ize it,  and  thus  holding  it  to  be  but  as  part  of  itself,  to  bind 
obedience  upon  the  very  souls  of  its  members,  "  not  for  wrath 
but  conscience  sake.''  Such  Christian  alliance  of  church  and 
state  is  clearly  the  doctrine  of  the  New  Testament,  "  Render 
onto  Cesar  the  things  that  are  Cesar's."  (Mark  xii.  17.) 
"  Tl^  powers  that  be,  are  ordained  of  God."  (Rom.  xiii.  1.) 
"  They  are  (Jod's  ministers."  (Rom.  xiii.  6.^ 

Thus  far  then,  at  least,  we  see  our  way  clearly.     Govern- 
ment IS  not  a  thing  of  man's  creation  ^y  more  than  religion ; 
both  come  forth  from  God ;  and  in  such  common  origin,  cannot 
in  truth,  be  diverse,  and  should  not  in  fact  be  disjoined.   Man 
is  bom  under  law,  and  therefore  is  not  the  creator  of  law. 
Man  is  born  into  society,*  and  therefore  is  not  the  originator 
of  society ;  for  without  some  pre-existent  society,  the  animal 
man  must  have  perished  in  his  long  and  helpless  feebleness. 
The  social  state,  therefore,  with  its  needful  government  as 
forming  but  part  and  parcel  of  that  spiritual  and  moral  state, 
of  "which  rehgion  is  the  strength  and  the  fulfilment,  no  more 
derives  its  vital  powers  from  man's  modelling  or  choice, 
than  the  metal  does  its  qualities  from  his  moulding,  or  rather 
much  less,  for  he  may  temper  the  one,  while  he  himself  is 
the  metal  which  is  tempered  by  the  other.     Away  then,  we 
say,  with  this  Godless  notion  of  the  democratic  mind,  that 
there  is  no  alliance  between  church  and  state,  or  that  human 
government,  as  the  creature  of  man's  workmanship,  knows 
nothing  of  God  and  his  law,  except  man  teach  it  unto  it,  and 
choose  to  put  such  knowledge  by  word  and    letter  irito  it, 
and  with  Robespierre  :  "  decreter  r existence  de  VEtre  supreme; 
ce  principe  consolateur.^^   The  bitter  irony  of  Locke  were  here 
not  out  of  place :  "  God  did  not  content  himself  with  crea- 
ting man,  and  leave  it  to  Aristotle  to  give  him  reason."     So 
say  we  of  the  state,  it  is  not  man's  hand  that  kneads  up  reli- 

•  E»  oiitia  wptorop  ip^*'  *"*  ^Y^^  Tlo\trt(at.—Aristolle.  "  Paternal  aathority 
and  the  order  of  domestic  life  supplied  the  foundations  of  ciyil  ^vernment.  * 
"  Did  mankind  sprint;  out  of  the  earth  mature  and  independent,  it  would  be  per- 
haps found  impossible  to  introduce  subjection  and  subordination  among  them ; 
boi  the  condiuon  of  human  infancy  prepares  men  for  society  by  combining 
indiYiduals  into  small  communities,  and  by  placing  them  from  the  beginning 
under  direction  and  control."— Ptffcy'5  Moral  Philosophy, 

"  Mankind,  from  the  beginning,  never  existed  otherwise  than  in  society,  and 
under  goTemment." — HortUy, 
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g'on  into  it,  as  its  only  conservative  and  sweetening  piinciide. 
eeper  than  man's  will,  older  than  any  history  but  that  of 
Moses,  is  the  origin  of  this  sneered  at  alliance  of  church  and 
state.  Sole  remnant  we  say,  of  paradise,  if  rightly  understood 
and  duly  practised.  Were  it  not  indeed  for  this  "salt" 
within  it,  society  must  needs  have  long  since  putrified  in  its 
corruption,  under  the  follies,  the  crimes  and  the  infidel  phi- 
losophy of  men.  Were  it  not  for  the  "  Church'*  within  the 
"  state,"  the  visible  forms  we  mean  of  Christian  faith,  and 
their  invisible  and  ceaseless  working  keeping  guard  over  its 
safety,  how  quickly  would  an  infidel  state  either  crumble  into 
ruin  or  rush  into  madness  ?  Where,  we  ask,  are  the  bolts 
and  bars  that  would  sujffiice  to  control,  where  the.  walls  and 
towers  that  could  give  strength  to  a  state  that  knew  no  God 
and  recognised  no  conscience,  and  had  no  fear  but  what  man 
could  do  unto  it  ?  Let  even  a  heathen  poet  teach  us  a  higher 
lesson. 

What  constitutes  a  State  1 
Not  high-raised  battlements  and  brazen  towers. 
Thick  walls  and  moated  gate ; 

But  MEN HIGH-MINPED  MEN. 

Such,  too,  was  ever  the  teaching  of  the  heathen's  better  phi- 
losophy. Quid  vaiUB  leges  sine  morihus  prq/iciunt  ?  Where 
can  law  rest  but  upon  morals,  and  where  morals  but  upon 
religion  ?  Quis  custodkt  ipsos  custodes  ?  Who  shall  guard  our 
guardians  ?  who  keep  our  keepers  ?  who  rule  the  x^ei  ?  Who, 

answers  Plato,  but  God  ?      6  no^rjii^g  xai  UaxTiQ  xovds  tov  Jlartog, 

Fortified  then  by  the  firm  deductions  of  universal  reason, 
confirmed  by  the  noble  teaching  of  the  wise  and  good  in  every 
age,  and  resting  in  christian  faith  on  the  clear  language  of 
scripture,  let  not  the  American  churchman  fear  to  maintain, 
as  sound  and  safe  christian  doctrine  when  rightly  interpreted, 

THE  ALLIANCE  OF  ChURCH  AND  StATE. 

But  will  it  be  said  there  is  any  such  with  us  ?  We  answer, 
most  assuredly  in  principle,  clearly;  though  we  add,  too,  it 
were  well  that  it  were  strengthened  in  practice.  We  know 
that  it  is  often  made  a  question,  and  by  legal  men  generally 
decided  in  the  negative,  whether  our  democratic  constitutions 
recognise  Christianity  or  even  religion  at  alL  We  can  only 
go  so  far  as  to  reply,  though  no  jurist  ourselves,  that  we 
wonder  at  the  doubt. 
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We  speak  now  not  of  legal  establishment,  but  simply  of  re- 
cognitioQ  —  that  is*  the  determination  of  a  national  fact  as 
involved  in  our  national  government.  Now  such  fact,  we 
say,  is  clear — implied,  recognized,  and  built  upon  in  all  our 
written  charters.  Not  only  did  our  constitutions  grow  up 
among  a  people  peculiarly  Christian,  and  therefore  as  embcn 
dying  their  will  embody  also  their  faith,  and  that,  though  no 
word  in  them  might  expressly  indicate  that  faith,  not  only, 
Tve  say,  might  this  be  conclusively  argued  without  reference 
to  these  written  documents,  but  also,  when  we  do  refer  to 
them,  does  it  give  the  weight  of  demonstration  to  every  the 
slightest  reference  to  that  faith,  that  can  therein  be  found. 
Doubtless  had  they  been  framed  among  heathen  men,  they 
Avould  have  professed  Christianity,  but  as  being  among  Chris- 
tians themselves  professed,  they  took  that  faith  for  granted, 
and  therefore  only  incidentallyalludetoand  recognize  it.  But 
then  this  they  do  neither  seldom  nor  doubtfully.  Let  us  look 
at  these  leading  charters  of  our  liberty.  The  declaration  of 
independence,  to  begin  with  our  first  constitutional  docu- 
ment, was  clearly  a  political  declaration,  upon  religious  prin- 
ciples—  our  second,  the  old  articles  of  confederation,  again, 
is  a  constitution  worded  in  the  very  language  of  Christian  le- 
gislators :  "  Whereas,  it  has  pleased  the  great  governor  of 

the  world  to  inchne  the  hearts  of  the  legislatures,  &c 

therefore,  know  ye,"  &c.*  The  existing  federal  constitu- 
tion again  equally  recognizes  religion  as  a  fact,  in  providing 
against  it  being  made  an  official  test  or  turned  into  a  legal 
establishmentt  So,  too,  again  in  the  securities  it  takes  of  its 
members,  (Art.  2,)  "  I  do  solemnly  swear,"  &c.  are  to  be 
the  first  words  uttered  by  the  president  elect.  Now  what, 
we  pray,  does  "  solemnly"  mean  but  as  in  God's  sight,  re- 
cognizing "Him  who  is  invisible?"  or  what  "swear,"  but 
to  assert  Christian  faith  in  *•  Him  who  judgeth  the  secrets  of 
men's  hearts  ?"  and  such  oath  takes  every  man  who  holds 
oflSce,  "  BOUND,"  says  the  constitution,  "  by  oath"  —  that  is 
by  religion.  And  in  proof  of  such,  as  its  fundamental  char- 
acter, one  of  the  earliest  administrative  acts  of  its  eminent 
framers,  was  by  proclamation  to  appoint  a  day  of  "  public 
thanksgiving  and  prayer." 

But  for  the  full  solution  of  this  doubt,  we  must  look  to  the 
Slate  constitutions,  which  are  the  supplementary  part  of  the 

♦  Articks  of  Confederation,  Art.  XII.  "  done  in  the  year  of  our  Lord  ITTW.'* 
t  Constitution  of  the  United  Slates,  Art.  VI.    Supplementary  Art.  I. 
NO.  XVI. — VOL.  VIII.  41 
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people's  will— the  Federal  being  but  a  limited  instnunent 
What,  then,  do  we  here  find  ?  Even  the  ComnM)n  Law  of 
England  presupposed  in  all,  embodied  in  most,  and  by  some 
expressly  adopted ;  and  that,  with  all  its  Christian  provisioiii 
of  ancient  wisdom — its  "  observance  of  the  Lord's  day,  So 
wm  juridicus*^  —  the  gospel  conditions  of  "  marriage  and  di- 
vorce" —  penalties  enforced  against  "  blasphemy,"  and  for 
"  acts  contra  bonos  moresy^  which  "  good  morals"  under  high 
legal  decision  mean  "  Christian  morals."  The  "  Bible"  le- 
gally recognized  as  the  book  of  truth  in  all  **  indentures  of 
apprenticeship,"  and  the  acknowledgment  of  God's  supreme 
rule  set  forth  in  all  its  official  acts,  so  that  the  State  cannot 
even  address  its  citizens  but  in  the  name  and  under  the  au- 
thority of  God,  "  The  State  of  New  York,  by  the  grace  cf 
God,  free  and  independent,  sendeth  greeting,"  &c.  So,  too,  its 
annually  appointed  days  of  "fast,"  or  "thanksgiving"  — 
when  the  law  itself  bows  down  in  adoration,  kneels  to  a 
higher  sovereign,  and  proclaims  to  the  citizen  the  recognition 
on  the  part  of  the  state,  and  in  its  name,  of  all  its  members, 
of  that  holy  faith  by  which  alone  governments  either  stand 
firmly  or  rule  righteously. 

But  on  this  point,  as  holding  it  a  fundamental  one  in  our  gen- 
eral question,  we  would  strengthen  our  reasoning  by  an  ap- 
peal to  our  highest  juridical  as  well  as  judicial  authority — 
that  of  Chancellor  Kent — the  unanimous  opinion  of  the  Su- 
preme Court  of  the  State,  as  delivered  by  the  chancellor, 
then  chief-justice,  in  a  case  of  blasphemy,  adjudged  that 
**  blasphemy  against  God  or  contumelious  reproaches  and  pro- 
fane ridicule  of  Christ  or  the  Holy  Scriptures,  is  an  ofience 
punishable  at  common  law,"  and  went  on  to  add  as  the  reason 
that  "  attacks  upon  the  religion  of  Mahomet  or  the  Grand 
Lama  would  not  be  punished  for  the  plain  reason  that  the 
constitution  assumes  that  we  are  a  Christian  people."* 
Now  it  is  for  this  asswnption  of  a  fact  that  our  argument 
contends.t 

Nor  does  the  American  Church  refose  this  proffered  alli- 
ance of  the  state,  nor  the  respectful  deference  it  brings  with  it. 
A  surly  fanatical  independence  is  not  its  tone;  on  the  contra- 
ry, its  own  canonical  provisions  for  a  day  of  fast  or  thanks- 
giving, it  defers  to  the  appointments  of  the  state — its  own  ec- 

•  Reports— Supreme  Court,  1810.    The  State  vs.  Roggles. 
tSee  too  the  recent  Proclamation  of  Qovemor  Seward  for  Thankseifin;, 
Nov.  1840. 
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desiastical  tribunals  wait  upon  (whether  wisely  or  not)  the 
action  of  the  civil  tribunal,  and  by  name  does  her  Church 
introduce  into  her  liturgy,  and  hallow  in  so  doing,  the  titles 
and  office  of  our  civil  rulers  and  political  institutions,  casting 
over  them  the  shield  of  her  holy  prayers.*  Such,  then,  is  the 
American  alliance  of  Church  and  State;  and  again  we  say — 
not  heresy  nor  monarchy — ^but  sound  and  primitive  church- 
manship  is  it  to  acknowledge  and  maintain  when  rightly  or^ 
dered  tbat  holy  and  indissoluble  compact.     Where  through- 
out Christendom  the  truest  exhibition  of  it  is  to  be  looked  for 
and  found,   is  quite  another  question — on  that  we  would 
only  say — we  deny  it  to  be  in  the  legal  establishments  of  the 
old  world — we  doubt  it  being  found  in  the  democratic  seve- 
rance of  the  new  ;  and  however  we  or  other  Christian  nations 
may  approximate  to  it,  we  hdieve  its  completeness  to  be 
among  the  promised  blessings  of  that  •*  millennium*'  upon 
earth  which,  in  its  spiritual  sense,  no  Bible  Christian  but 
must  look  for.     But  this  speculation,  however  essential,  has 
carried  us  somewhat  aside  from  the  special  fact  before  us. 
To  return.  We  do  not  deny,  therefore,  but,  on  the  contrary, 
expressly  affirm  the  fundamental  truth  involved  in  the  Eng- 
lish establishment,  namely,  the  consecration  of  the  State  by 
its  alliance  with  the  Church.     We  hold  on  the  contrary,  as 
already  said,  such  alliance  to  be  its  only  conservative  princi- 
ple, and  that  Atheism  itself  must  feign  a  God  if  it  would 
have  a  government,  as  we  see  was  in  fact  done  under  the 
Atheistic  rule  in  France ;  a  goddess  of  Reason  being  put 
instead — for  man  must  have  his  Divinity — of  the  God  of 
Heaven.     What  we  do  deny  in  the  case  before  us  is  simply 
this  —  that  such  Parliamentary  establishment  as  England 
exhibits  is  the  true  alliance,  and  we  find  our  sufficient  proof 
for  such  denial  in  the  evidence  already  before  us — that  it 
has  signally  failed  to  do  what  such  alliance  was  specially  es- 
tablished to  do,  and  what  a  true  alliance  ever  will  do — and 
that  is,  to  maintain  the  nation  Christianized^  by  going  on  step 
by  step,  pari  passu,  with  an  advancing  population.     This  the 
Church  of  England,  we  have  reason  to  believe,  once  did  un- 
der other  conditions ;  for  some  centuries  past  it  has  ceased 
to  do  so,  and  a  fearful  crisis  is  the  result.    An  error,  there- 
fore, lies  somewhere  in  their  scheme.     Whatever  other  solu- 

*  Common  Prayer  Book.     Prayer  for  the  Preaident  of  the  United  Statea, 
for  Congreaa,  etc. 
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tion  of  this  not  easy  problem  be  wrong,  that  of  England  at 
least  is  not  right.  Christian  States  have  yet  to  look  tor  some 
other  analytic  formula  of  Church  and  State  than  that  afibrd- 
ed  by  act  of  Parliament,  whether  26th  of  Henry  or  Ist  of 
Elizabeth.  The  Charchminus  the  State=Of  is  surely  no  satisfac- 
tory resukarU  for  the  Churchman  to  rest  upon — and  yet  it  is 
the  practical  equation  in  England,  so  far  as  alliance  is  con- 
cerned.   But  let  us  not  herein  be  misunderstood. 

While  thus  using  the  language  of  high  condemnation  touch- 
ing this  mesalliance  of  Church  and  State,  where  there  has 
been  doubtless  treachery  on  the  one  side,  and  as  doubtless 
neglect  on  the  other,  still  we  would  not  have  it  supposed  that 
transatlantic  prejudice  has  closed  our  eyes  to  the  many 
ennobling  results  that  have  yet,  under  all  its  disadvantages, 
been  wrought  out  in  the  English  State,  in  its  mind  and  national 
character,  through  this  open  recognition  by  the  Stale  of  its 
Christian  duty,  and  the  solemn  adoption  of  the  Christian 
Church  under  its  purest,  noblest,  most  rational  and  most 
spiritual  of  forms.     The  policy  that  led  to  it  was  not,  as  its- 
maligners  charge,  base  and  worldly,  but  a  high  and  spiritual 
one.  "  We  have  consecrated  the  State,"  says  Burke,  "  that  no 
man  should  approach  to  look  into  its  defects  or  corruption  but 
with  due  caution ;  that  he  should  never  dream  of  beginning  its 
reformation  by  its  subversion;  that  he  should  approach  unto 
the  faults  of  the  State  as  to  the  wounds  of  a  father,  with  pious 
awe  and  trembling  solicitude."*     Or  in  the  words  of  a  more 
recent  advocate :  "  Our  forefathers,"  says  Sir  James  Graham, 
**  were  particularly  studious  to  blend  religion  with  our  poli- 
tical institutions,  and  their  utmost  exertions  were  used  that 
they  might  render  the  State  an  oblation  not  unworthy  of  the 
Most  Hi^h."  ....*«  And"  as  he  goes  on  to  add  with  great  truth, 
•'  the  union  of  Church  and  State  has  been  that  under  which 
the  country  has  secured  all  her  happiness  and  acquired  all 
her  glory ."t    Now  for  ourselves,  in  this  high  language  we 
not  only  concur,  but  hold  the  fact  to  be  understated,  inasmuch 
as  the  State  of  England  is  younger  than  the  Church  of  Eng- 
land, and  instead  of  adopting  it,  was  itself  bom  in  the 
Church's  bosom.     Nor  were  such  holy  aims  without  their 
corresponding    holy  fruits.      Wherever    the  Church    was 
brought  to  bear  broadly  and  fairly  upon  the  people  of  Eng- 

•  Reflections  on  the  French  Reyolution,  vol.  rj).  183. 
t  Speech  of  Sir  James  Graham  at  Glasgow,  1838. 
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land,  with  its  early  teaching,  and  all  its  subsequent  high 
inflaences  of  learning,  and  reverence,  and  duty,  and  good- 
ness, there  did  it  workout,  we  deem,  a  fairer  specimen  of  what 
a  Christian  community  should  be,  in  all  the  quietness  of  god- 
liness, than  can  anywhere  else  be  found  in  observation  or 
history  short  of  the  Apostles'  days.    Let  us  dwell  a  few 
znoments  on  this  more  grateful  picture  of  these  well-defined 
marks  of  the  true  Christian  State  ;  not  unneeded,  we  think, 
as  mementos  for  the  American  Churchman,  however  little  in- 
clined he  may  be  to  make  them  his  models.    Among  these 
we  note  first,  what,  it  may  be,  is  now  fast  passing  away  from 
the  face  of  that  once  peaceful  land:  we  mean  the  quiet, 
sanctifying,  household  mfiuence  of  the  Church,  as  arising 
from  its  ever  visible  presence  and  pervading  teaching  com- 
ing home  to  the  ordinary  business  of  life  in  the  mass  of  the 
people,  and  even  to  their  most  worldly  duties ;  bringing  upon 
themt  all,  as  it  were,  an  atmosphere  of  love  and  of  peace* 
As  in  some  well-ordered  family,  those  not  called  to  govern 
looked  up  with  reverence  to  those  who  were  —  to  the  State 
as  their  father,  and  to  the  Church  as  their  mother — recog- 
nizing in  the  one,  perhaps,  somewhat  more  of  sternness,  and 
in  the  other,  of  gentle  kindness,  but  still  knowing  in  them  both 
but  one  united  voice  and  will,  and  that  bound  upon  them 
alike  by  the  law  of  love  and  fear.    Now  in  this  matter  rest- 
less republicans  may  make  light  of  such  a  blessing,  but,  for 
all  that,  it  has  its  value  and  its  truth.     Through  it  the  unseen 
world  was  brought  into  more  visible  and  present  contact 
with  that  which  is  seen,  and  gave  to  it  proportionable  influ- 
ence over  the  mind.     The  course  of  tnis  world  was  thus 
habitually  recognized  as  a  providential  government,  and  men 
walked  in  it  as  such,  under  the  guidance  of  a  holy  Teacher. 
It  was  at  any  Tate  no  small  help  to  those  who  would  push  the 
bustling  world  a  little  farther  from  their  thoughts,  to  have 
always  in  their  sight  the  insignia  of  a  more  peaceful  kingdom, 
the  venerable  Church,  with  its  open  doors,  and  its  daily 
prayers,  and  weekly  sacraments,  and  its  market-cross,  sanc- 
tifymg  the  place  of  trade,  and  its  plain-spoken  homily  there 
delivered  on  market-days,  and  its  sacerdotal  benediction  re- 
verently received.    In  those  good  old  days  when  Church 
and  State  were  spiritually  one,  even  political  power  was  re- 
cognized as  a  Christian  talent,  and  public  station  as  a  divine 
ministry,  and  men  used  it  accordingly.    Believing  that  the 
State  had  a  conscience,  (a  now  exploded  doctrine)  no  ser- 
vant of  the  State  but  recognized  in  himself  an  equivalent  res- 
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ponsibility;  a  burden  which  the  modem  Utilitarian  very 
naturally  casts  off  in  his  political  capacity  as  quite  out  of 
place  in  halls  of  legislation  ;  which  in  truth  it  is,  if  the  State 
Itself,  as  they  hold,  have  no  conscience.  We  know  not  that 
we  can  exhibit  this  point  better  than  in  Sir  Robert  Inglis's 
indignant  reproof — himself  a  specimen  of  the  spirit  of  the 
olden  time,  in  answer  to  the  infidel  utilitarian  Hume  —(re- 
cent member  from  Middlesex) — and  also  a  fair  specimen  cS 
his  own  class — England's  modem  le^slators.  *'  To  the  ob- 
jection that  the  state  has  no  conscience,"  says  he,  '*  and 
therefore  has  no  duty  in  the  matter,  my  answer  is,  that  whe- 
ther the  state  have  or  have  not  a  conscience,  each  individual 
has  a  conscience.  All  power  is  given  by  God  to  be  used  to 
his  glory  —  to  the  advancement  of  his  Church — to  the  wel- 
fare of  his  people — and  especially  to  the  good  of  the  poor 
in  Christ.  Influence  is  power.  In  every  position  or  life 
each  man  is  bound  to  use  all  his  power  and  all  his  influence 
to  promote  these  objects.  Let  no  one,  then,  shelter  himself 
under  this  delusion,  that  though  this  might  be  true  in  private 
life,  and  though  he  mi^ht  admit  it  in  his  own  case  while  sit- 
ting in  his  own  room,  it  ceased  to  be  true  when  he  was  in- 
vested with  power  and  influence  as  a  legislator  in  this  house. 
He  carries  his  responsibility  with  him.  He  is  bound  every- 
where to  promote  the  glory  of  God  and  the  good  of  his  fellow 
creatures,  and  if  to  promote  their  temporal  advantages,  still 
more  to  care  for  their  souls  and  to  provide  for  their  spiritual 

destitution."     •*  For  this  state  of  things  some 

are,  some  must  be  responsible.  There  can  be  no  great  na- 
tional misdoing  or  national  neglect  without  some  responsible 
being  on  whom  it  will  be  charged."     (pp.  19,  20.) 

But  there  is  a  second  point  to  which  we  would  still  more 
anxiously  turn  the  attention  of  American  Churchmen,  as  a  still 
less  unquestioned  good  evidendy  resulting  to  England  from 
this  more  intimate  alliance  of  Church  witn  State — we  mean 
the  still  holier  alliance  she  exhibits  of  the  Church  with  edu- 
cation. In  England  from  her  earliest  days  the  Church 
has  ever  been  the  schoolmaster,  and  it  was  among  the  legal 
prerogatives  balancing  somewhat  her  subjection  to  the  state 
under  the  Tudors,  that  the  education  of  the  people  was  then 
fully  entmsted  to  her.*    The  result  has  been  that  in  the 

*  Canon  77,  of  A.  D.  1603.  No  man  sball  teach  either  in  public  school  or  pri- 
vate house  but  such  as  shall  be  allowed  by  the  bishop  of  the  aiocese,  etc.  A^n 
by  SO  Elizabeth,  c.  i,  binding  attendance  upon  some  church  or  chapel  under  pe- 
nalty, etc    Both  these,  however,  have  long  been  a  dead  letter. 
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Bcbools  of  England,  whether  parc»chial  or  private,  whether 
high  or  low,  for  rich  or  poor,  for  professional  or  practical  life, 
Christian  truth  has  ever  been  laid  at  the  foundation  of  all 
truth,  and  not  only  so,  but  like  a  golden  thread  has  been 
interwoven  into  the  very  web  of  the  youthful  mind — > running 
through  it,  we  may  say,  warp  and  woof,  and  giving  lustre 
and  vfdue  to  every,  even  the  smallest,  portion  of  it ;  from 
which,  too,  has  resulted  this  farther  benefit,  that  religion  is 
not  to  be  removed  from  its  texture  but  with  the  destruction 
of  the  whole.  In  this,  how  unlike  we  must  say,  to  its  too 
casuaJ  connection  among  us,  as  what  our  social  condition 
naturally  leads  to,  namely  Christian  truth,  added  on  like  an 
after  thought,  "patched  upon  aprevious  education,  ^purpureus 
pannusj^^*  like  some  Jewish  phylactery,  broad  and  visible 
enough  to  the  eye,  but  like  it  more  for  show  than  use,  remove- 
able,  too,  without  injury  to  the  garment  on  which  it  is  but 
stitched,  and  leaving  it  for  all  worldly  purposes  as  conve- 
nient and  comfortable  as  it  was  before.  Now,  of  such  infidel 
system  as  education  without  religion,  or  such  worldly  and 
worthless  system  ashutplcUedoyer  with  religion,  England  as 
a  Christian  state  married  unto  the  Christian  Church,  hsis,  till 
of  late  years,  known  nothing.  Her  position  has  been  that 
of  a  nauon  baptized  into  the  faith,  and  therefore  educating 
her  children  in  it ;  not  merely,  we  say,  instructing  them  in  it, 
— that  may  be  at  any  time  of  life — ^man's  understanding  taught 
and  his  memory  practised,  but  we  say  educated  in  it,  nur- 
tured and  brought  up  in  it  from  infancy,  moulded  by  it  even 
from  childhood,  and  imbued  with  its  spirit  of  gentleness  and 
faith  and  holy  obedience  in  all  the  lessons  taught,  whether 
of  ancient  wisdom  or  modem  science.  This  alone  is  what 
we  term  Christian  education  ;  and  this,  we  say,  as  ap- 

Elied  to  the  nation,  was  the  duty  given  to  the  Church  of  Eng- 
ind  to  do,  and  so  far  as  she  did  do  it,  that  she  did  it  weu, 
and  justified  the  principle  at  least,  if  not  the  practice  of  her 
Christian  institutions.  Wherever,  therefore,  m  England  we 
find  the  Church  to  have  faithfully  done  her  part,  we  find 
an  answering  result,  and  her  sons  coming  forth  Christians 
and  Churchmen,  not  surface,  but  dyed  in  grain,  wearing  out 
but  changing  not  color.  Nor  do  we  speak  in  this  matter 
altogether  without  experience ;  we  have  visited  her  old  paro- 
chial and  her  modem  national  schools,  and  found  them  based 
upon  the  Church  and  the  translated  Scriptures;  we  have 
visited  her  great  public  schools,  her  halls  and  colleges,  and 
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found  th^m  equally  based  upon  the  Church  and  the  original 
Scriptures,*  and  have  seen  in  them  all  that  docile  spirit  of 
wisdom  which,  upon  youth,  we  truly  believe,  comes  but  from 
the  Church's  teaching,  a  mother's  spirit  transferred  to  her 
listening  children. 

"  Not  the  men-children  of  these  forward  days. 
But  mild-eyed  boys  just  risen  from  their  knees ; 
While  proud  as  angels  of  their  holy  care, 
Following  the  symbol-vested  priest  they  raise 
The  full  response  of  antique  htanies." 

MilneJi  Poems. 

Thus  from  her  national  schools  we  have  seen  to  issue  in 
crowds  the  well-trained  Christian  youth  of  both  sexes,  humble- 
minded,  reverent  and  faithful,  well  fitted  for  the  practical  du- 
ties to  which  their  station  called  them,  and  as  well  tor  the  higher 
hopes  to  which  the  Gospel  in  the  Church  had  admitted  them. 
We  would  here  refer,  for  example's  sake,  to  the  national 
schools  at  Islington,  near  London,  which  at  the  time  we 
visited  them,  some  ten  years  since,  were  under  the  paro- 
chial charge  of  their  indefatigable  Rector,  Daniel  Wilson, 
now  Lord  Bishop  of  Calcutta.  Few  sights,  we  think,  can 
England,  or  even  the  world,  afford  more  touching  to  the 
Christian  philanthropist  or  more  cheering  to  the  Christian 
statesman  than  what  we  there  saw  exhibited.  To  us  it 
seemed  as  if  we  were  standing  then  and  there  on  the  very 
rock  of  England's  glory  as  well  as  safety,  in  seeing  before  us 
such  pledges  of  what  the  Church,  through  her  national  schools, 
can  brin^  forth,  taking  them  as  specimens  of  the  millions 
of  her  children  thus  training  up  witnin  the  Church's  bosom. 
So,  too,  from  her  universities  nave  we  seen  in  like  manner 
coming  forth,  ripe  Christian  scholars,  sound  Churchmen, 
high-minded  men,  such  blended  union,  in  short,  of  the  scho- 
lar, the  gentleman  and  the  Christian,  as  may  hardly  be 
formed  or  found,  save  where  science  and  religion  go  hand  in 
hand^  in  education,  and  where  all  of  human  learning  finds 
its  home  and  restinff-place  in  the  bosom  of  the  Church.  The 
rolls  of  Christ's  Church  College,  Oxford,  alone  (and  here 
again  ^*  hand  ignari  loquimur*^)  would,  if  displayed,  fully 
justify  our  eulogium. 

*  For  the  common  principle  of  her  academic  endowments  take  the  language  of 
the  founder  of  Magdalen  CoUege,  Oxford:  "  ScienUa.  sacrarwn  scriplurMtwi^ 
mater  est  el  masfister  omnivM  scientiarum"  —  or  rather  take  the  motto  of  tiie 
Unirersity  ittelf—  Deus  illuminalio  mea. 
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It  may  be  instructive  as  well  as  interesting  to  give  some  de- 
tails of  what  has  been  done  in  that  parish  by  two  faithful  Rectors, 
fether  and  son.  **  What,"  says  Sir  R.  Inglis,  "  has  been  done 
by  the  two  Wilsons  in  the  parish  of  Islington  ?  I  have  the 
honor  of  referring  to  them  both  as  my  friends.  When  the  Rev. 
Daniel  Wilson,  now  Bishop  of  Calcutta,  was  first  appointed 
Vicar  of  Islington,  there  were  one  Church  and  one  Chapel- 
of-ease  in  that  parish.  This  was  thirteen  years  ago.  His 
son  is  now  Vicar.  During  the  incumbency  of  the  two, 
seven  new  Churches  have  been  built,  at  an  expense  of  ^£50,000, 
of  which  a  large  part  was  raised  by  voluntary  subscription 
in  the  parish ;  the  rest  was  from  the  ParHamentary  grant  and 
the  Society  for  Churches.  The  immediate  effect  has  been 
twelve  new  schools  for  2,000  children.  A  district  of  3,000  or 
4,000  souls  has  been  assigned  to  each  new  Church.  The  whole 
of  the  poor  population,  about  16,000,  is  regularly  reached  by 
voluntary  agents  under  the  direction  of  the  parochial  clergy; 
about  600  visits  being  paid  monthly.  And  as  to  public  chari- 
ties, the  sums  raised  in  the  parish  for  religious  and  benevo- 
lent objects,  amount  to  between  ^£5,000  and  ^£6,000  per  an- 
num."— Speechy  p.  73.  So  much  for  the  voluMary  system  of 
the  Church  of  England. 

Now  on  this  point,  we,  as  American  Churchmen,  cannot 
but  acknowledge  our  inferiority.  Parochial  schools  under 
the  visitation  of  Rectors  we  have  none,  or  next  to  none,  with 
a  few  honorable  recent  exceptions,  and  we  augur  well  both 
for  the  Church  and  its  rising  members,  that  the  principle 
here  involved  is  one  so  markedly  approved,  and  so  rapidly 
extending  among  us.*  In  our  Classical  schools  and  colleges, 
with  again  a  few  honorable  exceptions,  students  breathe  not 
even  a  vague  Religious  atmosphere,  and  fewer  still  the 
wholesome  air  of  the  Church,  nurturing  the  soul  insensibly, 
as  does  the  pure  air  we  breathe.     It  demands  no  spirit  of 

Erophecy  to  foresee  that  the  future  fortunes  of  the  Church 
inge  mainly  on  the  correction  of  this  defect  in  our  educa- 
tional system.  It  is  a  curse  of  barrenness,  which  we  inherit 
from  our  colonial  dependence,  and  it  is  full  time  it  were 
removed,  and  that  the  zeal  of  American  Churchmen  should 
now  make  good  to  their  Church  what  the  fears  or  jealousy 

*  Among  the  best  digested  schemes  of  a  Parochial  school  in  the  Church,  we 
Would  refer  our  readers  to  one  recently  established  in  the  Parish  of  All  Saints, 
^^w  York, by  iu  zealous  Rector,  Rev.  B.  J.  Height.  See  Prospectus  of  same: 
New  York,  1840.  's  *—  i 
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of  an  English  step-moiher  refused.*  If  again  we  turn  to 
our  Common  (national)  School  System,  we  find  it  not  onty 
radically  but  incurably  defective  in  this  fundamental  point, 
openly  acknowledging,  not  to  say  boasting,  that  it  does  not 
lay  the  foundation  of  the  moral  and  intellectual  man,  where 
God  has  laid  it,  in  the  revelation  of  the  Gospel  of  his  Son. 
*'  If  the  Koran  was  taught  in  a  common  school,  (i.  e.  a  school 
supported  and  regulated  by  statute,)  the  law  would  not  in- 
terfere— the  law  would  not  shut  up  the  school — it  must  be 
got  at  in  some  other  way."  Such  is  the  language  of  leading 
counsel  in  the  common  school  case  now  before  the  New-York 
tribunal8.t  We  trust,  however,  he  speaks  not  "  law,"  as  is 
evident  he  does  not  "  Gospel."  But  adhnc  sub  judice  lisesu 
So  much  at  least  is  clear,  there  is  no  religion  in  the  system; 
and  as  to  the  correction  of  Infidelity,  pointed  out — what 
absurdity  in  practice  to  imagine  it  effectual  ?  and  even  if  it 
could  be  made  so,  what  solecism  in  principle,  for  the  taught 
to  become  the  teachers — what  heresy  too,  m  religion,  for  the 
Truth  to  be  measured  and  guarded  by  popular  opinion ;  and 
finally  what  folly  in  legislation  to  leave  to  chance  or  casual 
choice  what  is  acknowledgedly  necessary  to  give  value  to  every 
other  provision  of  the  law,  its  sine  qud  non9  But  for  this 
ample  question  we  have  here  no  room.  We  return  to  the 
state  of  England  and  its  wiser  educational  system,  to  ask, 
however,  of  its  eulogist  a  hard  question :  Has  it  effected  its 
object  as  a  National  Establishment?  The  answer  to  which 
cannot  but  be  that  with  all  its  theoretic  truth  and  high  prac- 
tical Christian  results  in  local  and  individusd  cases,  still, 
that  such  are  partial,  and  that,  as  a  National  provision,  it  has 
failed  to  grapple  with  the  National  necessities,  and  now 
stands  in  acknowledged,  open  and  iearful  hostihty  with  that 
verv  element  of  National  ruin — an  ignorant,  un-Christianized 
and  infuriate  populace  against  the  growth  and  occurrence 
of  which  the  Church  and  its  teaching  were  expressly  esta- 
blished, and  adequately  provided  with  means.  The  seeds 
of  natural  Infidelity  and  Vice  have  not  been  rooted  up,  as  they 

♦  Id  this  censure  of  England's  conduct  towards  the  Colonies  we  woqld  wil- 
lingly break  the  alliance  of  Church  and  State,  but  cannot  fullv  exculpate  from 
her  snare  of  blame  our  spiritual  mother.  See  letters  from  Archbishop  Seeker  to 
Doctor  Johnson,  of  King's  (now  Columbia)  College  —  Chandler's  Life,  by  Q. 
C.  Verplanck  —  Notes  to  Bishop  Hobart's  Sermon  —  United  States  Compaied 
&c. — and  earlier,  Bishop  Berkeley's  Correspondence. 

t  See  "  Important  and  mterestin^  debate  on  the  claim  of  the  Roman  CatboUct 
before  the  Board  of  Aldermen  of  the  city  of  New- York,  on  the  S9th  and  3(kh 
October,  1840." 
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miffht  and  should  have  been,  by  the  early  and  daily  nurture 
and  admonition  of  the  Church.  But  on  this  point  it  needs 
no  enemy  to  darken  the  picture, 

**  It  is  a  fearful  experiment,"  say  the  Liverpool  petitioners, 
**  to  try  how  large  a  portion  of  the  people  can  be  safely  left 
without  the  pale  of  Christian  Institutions."     "  It  belongs  to 
the  very  essence  of  a  National  Church,"  is  the  language  of 
the  petition  of  the  University  of  Oxford,  "  that  her  spiritual 
ministrations  should  be  co-extensive  with  the  spiritual  wants 
of  the  whole  community,  offered  freely  to  all  men,  though 
not  enforced  upon  any  one ;  and  yet,  a  large  proportion  of 
the  people  are  altogether  excluded,  without  their  consent  or 
fault,  from  her  public  worship,  religious  instruction,  and  pas- 
toral superintendence."     Sir  R.  In^lis  again  gives  us  the  re- 
sult.    "  Wherever  spiritual  destitution  prevails,  there  prevail 
not  only  private  vice  and  demoralization,  but  political  ex- 
cesses and  public  turbulence — and  wherever  on  the  contrary 
you  find  a  well-organized  parish,  with  the  legitimate  influ- 
ence of  pastoral  superintendence,  there  you  will  find,  as  a 
necessary  consequence,  the  fruits  of  order,  peace  and  well- 
living."  (p.  14.)    Now,  by  whom,  we  ask,  has  such  experi- 
ment, well  termed  "fearful,"  been  permitted? — Through 
whose  negligence  has  such  an  overwhelming  evil  grown  up  ? 
— that  very  evil  too  which  the  legalized  union  of  Church  and 
State,  with  its  educational  monopoly,  was  established  to  pre- 
vent ?    To  this  there  may  indeed  be  various  answers  given. 
Some  may  lay  the  blame  upon  what  they  deem  the  neces- 
sary deadening  influence  of  such  union,  or  the  State  may 
charge  it  upon  the  Church  as  beinff  a  faithless  agent  of 
education,  or  the  Church  again  upon  the  State  as  its  treach- 
erous principal,  giving  orders  and  withholding  means — but 
however  setded  within  themselves,  in  argument  with  the 
American  Churchman,  the  conclusion  is  one  and  the  same. 
Whether  it  have  come  from  the  union  itself,  iroui  want  of 
zeal,  or  want  of  power — the  English  Churchman  is  alike 
barred  from  pleacling  his  country's  example  as  against  any 
other  form  ot  National  Christiani^. 

Our  own  judgment  of  the  source  of  this  evil  in  England, 
may  be  taken  from  our  views  at  large.  How  far  it  m^  in 
truth  be  chargeable  upon  tlie  Church,  it  is  not  at  least  for  a 
treacherous  ally  to  lay  it  there — the  earnest  Churchman  in- 
deed may  mark  in  the  Church  of  England,  a  long  period  of 
supineness,  even  from  the  days  of  the  Reformation  down- 
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wards — but  the  statesman  who  inflicted  it  by  his  evil 
counsels — by  enslaving  its  legislature — by  secularising  its 
spiritual  Heads,  and  at  every  earnest  step  it  took  in  ad- 
vance, harassing  its  progress* — to  him  at  least  it  belongs 
not  to  mark  extreme  its  errors.  But  however  the  case  may 
have  been  in  times  past,  surely  not  now  lies  such  charge 
against  the  Church  of  England.  The  evil  within  the  State 
may  now  indeed  be  too  great  for  removal,  and  the  remedy 
serve  but  to  irritate  the  disease — "  7iec  vitia  nee  remediayxu 
possint;"  or  it  may  be  that  the  best  energies  of  the  awakened 
Church  may  still  be  paralysed  by  the  contemptuous  indiflfer- 
ence,  not  to  say  recent  hostility,  of  the  State  itself;  but  still 
when  we  now  behold  what  the  Church  has  done  and  is 
doing  for  this  cause,  within  the  last  fifteen  or  twenty  years- 
how  the  wealth  of  her  laity  is  freely  poured  out  Hke  water 
to  fertilize  a  thirsty  land ;  when  we  see  the  self-devotion 
of  her  clergyt — the  pious  zeal  of  her  bishops,  with  their 
school  and  church-building  funds,  and  all  other  forms  of  Cbria- 
tian  benevolence  springing  up  throughout  that  Christian  vine- 
yard, we  cannot  but  hold  the  Church's  hands  to  be  washed 
clean  from  the  "  plague  spot,"  though  we  cannot  but  also 
reflect  with  a  sigh  how  different  at  this  day  might,  and 
doubtless  would  nave  been,  (humanly  speaking),  the  moral, 
religious,  and  political  enlightenment  of  England,  had  her 
national  Church  been  always  as  prompt  as  she  now  shows 
herself,  to  the  call  of  spiritual  duty — had  she  not  sometimes 
been  content  to  look  on  the  mass  of  the  common  people  as 
either  beyond  her  province  or  unworthy  of  her  dignity — had 
she  in  short  earlier  risen  up  in  her  native  strength,  as  she  is 
now  doing,  out  of  the  trammels  and  manifold  snares  of  an 
ill-advised  or  ill-regulated  union. 

But  turn  we  now  to  our  only  quarrel  with  Sir  Robert 
Harry  Inglis.  After  quoting,  in  the  words  of  one  whom  be 
names  *'a  late  traveller,"  (Rev.  Samuel  Mills),  but  who,  we 
add,  if  late,  must  have  been  also  an  unfair  or  careless  one, 
some  very  false  statistics  touching  the  religious  destitution 
of  the  great  valley  of  the  Mississippi,  Sir  R.  Inglis,  thus  mis- 

*  Look  for  instance  at  the  auestion  of  bishops  in  her  American  coIoDies— 
urged  by  the  Church — denied  by  the  State.  Look  too  at  the  history  of  the  rate- 
rable  Society  for  propagating  the  Gospel,  founded  in  1701,  on  petition  of  the 
Church.  For  112  years  the  State  helped  not  but  even  impeded  its  miisioosry 
movements.    See  rusev's  Sermons.  "The Church,  &c" 

t  We  would  willingly  quote  (dia  our  limits  allow)  some  of  the  numerous  in- 
stances rendered  in  the  works  before  us  of  this  noble  self-devotion,  that  the  At»- 
rican  clergyman  might  feel  himself  not  without  his  model  of  self-sacrifice,  eY«B 
in  the  Church  of  England.    We  refer  to  some.    Speech,  pp.  44, 45,  46. 
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led,  goes  on,  we  think  rather  hastily,  thus  summarily  to  con- 
clude against  our  country  if  not  our  Church.  "  I  am  justified 
then,  I  think,  in  asserting,  that  the  voluntary  principle  in  the  only 
instance,  America,  in  which  it  has  been  tried  nationally,  has 
signally  and  fatally  failed,"  (p.  42.)  Setting  aside  the  pru- 
dential question  of  such  sweeping  conclusion  from  nar- 
row premises,  we  would  here  go  on  to  put  even  those  premises 
in  a  very  diflferent  light,  by  a  few  statistics  of  that  region, 
more  accurate  as  weU  as  recent,  which,  however  they  may 
weaken  in  this  point  the  Honorable  speaker's  general  argu- 
noent,  will  yet,  we  well  know,  rejoice  his  benevolent  heart 
by  presenting  a  fairer  picture  than  he  apprehended,  of  the 
Church  in  this  portion  of  its  wide  western  heritage.  Let  us 
compare  Mr.  Mills  with  facts.  "  The  whole  country,"  says 
he,  "  from  Lake  Erie  to  the  Gulf  of  Mexico,  is  as  the  Valley 
of  the  Shadow  of  Death.  Darkness  rests  upon  it.  Only 
here  and  there  a  few  rays  of  Gospel  hght  pierce  through  the 
awful  gloom.  This  vast  country  contains  more  than  a  mil- 
lion of  inhabitants.  .  •  •  •  .  Yet  there  are  at  present  litde 
more  than  100  Presbyterian  or  Congregational  ministers  in 
it.  Were  these  ministers  equally  distributed  throughout  the 
country,  there  would  be  only  one  to  every  10,000  people." 
Quoted  Jfram  Chalmers'  Works j  Vol.  17.  pp.  180,  181.  By  the 
rhetorical  exaggeration,  and  apparendy  intended  ambiguity 
of  this  passage.  Sir  Robert  was  naturally  led  to  conclude 
that  there  were  none  but  Presbyterian  teachers  in  that  region, 
and  of  them  but  one  Chrisdan  pastor  to  10,000  hearers  scat- 
tered in  the  wilderness.  Let  us  now  look  at  facts,  both  as 
to  population  and  pastoral  supervision  for  the  year  1840. 

Population  of  States  within  the  Valley  of  the  Mississippi, 
(in  1830,  over  3,000,000)  now  estimated  4,500,000. 

Within  that  valley,  the  Protestant  Episcopal  Church  has 
4  organized  dioceses,  2  Missionary  ditto,  140  clergymen,  and 
50  Missionaries. 

The  Church  of  Rome  has  8  bishops  and  230  clergymen. 

The  Methodists  (beside  travelling  preachers)  2000  local 
clergymen. 

The  Baptists  (the  most  numerous  of  the  sects)  unreported, 
but  probably  equalling  the  Methodists,  thus  reducing  the 
ratio  of  numbers  to  each  pastor  to  about  1000  or  under,  and 
this  withovt  making  any  count  of  the  Presbyterians  and  Con- 
gregationalists,  within  whose  teaching  Mr.  Mills  would  wil- 
lin^y  lead  his  hearers  to  confine  their  notion  of  Gospel  light. 

But  now,  having  set  this  point  right,  we  must  take  upon 
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ourselves  to  eo  yet  further,  and  without  prejudging  the  ques- 
tion of  Establishment  or  Voluntary  System — still  to  maintain 
as  a  matter  of  fact,  that  the  Church  in  America  (confining 
our  views  to  it  alone,  has  actually  kept  better  pace  with  the 
demands  of  a  rapidly  growing  population  around  it,  notwith- 
standing all  its  worldly  drawbacks,  than  that  of  England  has 
done  with  all  its  worldly  advantages.  Let  us  look  too  at 
this  parallel.  For  the  state  of  England  and  her  Church  we 
content  ourselves  with  the  admissions  of  her  advocate.  "  The 
fabrics  of  the  existing  Churches,"  says  Sir  R.  Inglis,  "  were 
adapted  to  the  small  population  of  a  distant  age.  Without 
entering  into  any  antiquarian  discussion,  I  may  assume  that 
the  average  date  of  the  erection  of  the  parish  Churches  now 
in  England,  is  about  the  middle  of  the  reign  of  Edward  3d, 
the  middle  of  the  14th  century,  at  which  time  the  populatioD 
of  this  country  was  probably  under  four  millions.  The  po- 
pulation has  outgrown  the  Church  room.  The  population  of 
England  and  Wales  in  1700  was  6,475,000.  It  increased 
about  a  million  in  the  first  half  of  the  last  century,  and  in- 
creased about  two  millions  in  the  latter  half.  But  from  1800 
the  very  increase  exceeds  the  whole  population  as  it  existed 
in  1700.  That  increase  has  been  more  than  six  millions  and 
a  half;  and  there  has  been  no  adequate  increase,  there  has 
scarcely  been  a  measureable  increase  in  the  means  of  pub- 
lic worship  and  instruction."  (p.  10.)  The  result  therefore 
is,  that  with  an  existing  demand  for  the  Christian  instruc- 
tion of  over  sixteen  millions  of  people,  the  Church  stands  with 
httle  more  than  her  original  provision  for  four  millions ;  or, 
in  other  words,  while  the  population  has  quadrupled,  the 
Church,  in  her  visible  extension,  has  comparatively  stood 
still.     Let  us  look  now  at  the  facts  on  the  omer  side. 

Founded  by  the  Christian  zeal  of  the  Church  of  England, 
and  supported  mainly  by  its  bounty,  the  Colonial  Churdh  in 
America  was,  for  a  time,  prostrated  by  the  war  of  the  Revo- 
lution— "her  branches  were  cut  oS\  and  her  trunk  hewed 
down."*  From  that  contest  it  emerged,  few  in  numbers, 
feeble  in  strength,  proscribed  in  political  reputation,  and  desti- 
tute alike  of  spiritual  and  ecclesiastical  organization.  Sixteen 
clergymen  with  a  few  leading  laymen,  meeting  in  self- 
organized  convention,  in  1784,  gave  to  her  an  incipient  form 
of  action.    The  consecration  of  the  Bishops  followed ;  onet 

*  Newman's  laneaage  in  speaking  of  the  Church  in  America, 
t  Right  Reverend  Samuel  Seaburv,  of  Connecticut,  consecrated  at  Aberdeen, 
Not.  14, 1784. 
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by  the  Church  of  Scotland,  in  the  same  year;  one  portion 
of  the  Church  being  induced  to  that  step  by  long  legal  delays 
arising  in  England  ;  three  Bishops  subsequently  consecrated 
in  1787,*  by  the  Archbishop  of  Canterbury.  This  gave  to  the 
Church  in  America,  vitality  and  spiritusd  life.  That  boon 
once  received,  all  else  has  been  effected  under  God's  bless- 
ing, by  Christian  truth  and  primitive  order,  set  forth  and 
illnstrated  by  such  willing  spirit  as  that  of  which  the  Preacher 
before  us  is  at  once  both  the  eulogist  and  the  fair  sample. 
With  this  preamble  to  the  case  of  the  American  Church,  let 
ns  now  look  at  her  progressive  statistics ;  dating  with  the 
introd  action  of  the  Episcopate. 

1787.  Bishops,  4 ;  Clergy,  21 ;  population  of  the  United 
States,  3,500,000 ;  giving  an  average  of  one  clergyman  to 
about  160,000  persons. 

1840.  Bishops,  20;  Clergy,  1,013;  population,  16,600,- 
000  j  being  an  average  of  one  clergyman  to  about  16,000,  or 
an  advance  ten-fold  upon  its  original  relative  strength  to  the 
population. 

Thus  looked  at,  the  statistics  of  the  Church  of  England 
would  stand  thus : 

1360.  Bishops,  24;  clergy,  (say)  10,000;  population, 
3,500,000  ;t  giving  an  average  of  one  clergyman  to  360 
persons. 

1840.  Bishops,  27 ;  Clergy,  (say)  12,600 ;  population, 
16,500,000  ;  giving  an  average  of  one  clergyman  to  1,360 
persons,  or  a  diminution  near  fourfold  in  relation  to  the  popu- 
lation, equivalent  to  a  disparity  of  near  forty  fold  as  com- 
pared with  that  of  America. 

Adding  arain  to  this  parallel,  what  in  truth  equity  de- 
niands,  toe  element  of  time,  (which,  from  the  identity  of  the 
population  numbers,  may  more  readily  be  done,)  the  contrast 
becomes  still  more  astonishing,  for  the  result  must  now  again 
be  multiplied  tenfold;  the  five  hundred  years  of  growth  in  the 
Church  of  England  being  set  against  the  fifty  in  that  of  the 
American,  and  all  this  to  say  nothing  of  innumerable  other 
points  of  disparity  in  their  relative  preparation  and  advantages 
for  the  race.  So  then  stands  the  parallel,  at  least  to  the  eye — 
certainly  not  at  least  condemning  the  voluntary  system  "  as 

•  Bishopi  White,  of  PenntyWania,  Provoat,  of  New  York,  and  Madison,  of 

Jfe**'  consecrated  at  Lambeth,  February,  4, 1787. 

♦We  here  take  Sir  Robert  IngUs's  estimate  Hallam.  Const.  Hist.  cap.  i. 
••••  itbutat  8,300,000  in  13&7,  an  estimate  which  would  make  the  case  a  still 
■^ngwone. 
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a  signal  and  total  failure."  Now  we  are  neither  00  ignoraot 
nor  so  ano^aut  as  to  hold  up  to  the  world  such  nuinerical 
table  as  indicating  either  measure  of  zeal  in  the  two  Churches, 
or  the  national  blessing  that  has  attended  their  respective 
miniistrations*  **  Nan  numeremnr  $ed  ponderemur"  is  aX  least 
as  fair  a  demand  on  the  part  of  Churchmen  as  it  is  of 
statesmen ;  and  we  allow  it.  We  do  not  weighs  therefore, 
though  we  may  number  our  willing,  though  too  often  but  halt- 
fledged  missionaries  who  are  daily  flying  off*  into  the  indlder- 
ness  of  our  new  settlements  with  the  learned,  and  piuos  as 
learned,  divines,  (of  which  class,  too,  our  Church  is  now 
beginning  to  exhibit  her  share,)  that  annually  pouring  forth 
from  her  universities,  has  for  centuries  made  the  Church  of 
England  to  be  the  pride  and  bulwark  not  of  England  meielj, 
but  of  enlightened  Christendom.  Nor  again  will  we  measun 
our  slight  and  hasty  structures,  rude  temples  of  God  in  our 
western  wilds,  whose  only  beauty  can  be  the  "beauty  of  ho- 
liness" with  the  cathedrals  and  minsters  of  England,  or  even 
with  her  no  less  venerable  parish  churches,  looking  inunov- 
able  as  the  hills  that  surround  them,  and  which  beyond 
the  memory  of  man — 

"  The  olden  faith  made  there  to  stand." 

Nor  will  we  lastly  venture  to  place  the  half-instructed  and 
too  often  nominal  Churchman  whom  our  missionaries  hastily 
gather  into  Christ's  fold  with  him  whom  good  old  Herbert 
paints ;  the  Churchman,  perhaps,  of  other  days,  even  in 
England, 

"  Whom  nothine  can  procure, 
When  the  wild  world  runs  bias,  from  the  Churches  will 
To  writhe  his  limbs,  and  share,  not  mend,  the  ilL 

This  is  the  Churchman  safe  and  sure, 
Who  still  is  right  and  prays  to  be  so  still." 

Invidiousljr  to  compare  is  not,  therefore,  our  object,  bat 
simply  to  wipe  off*  from  the  Church  in  America,  that  chuge 
of  utter  failure  made  by  Sir  Robert  Inglis  against  the  volun- 
tary system,  but  in  which  our  Church  would  seem  necessa- 
rily to  be  involved,  we  are  well  aware — not  so  intended 
by  the  speaker — we  know  his  feelings  better,  and  if  deUcacy 
permitted,  could  quote  his  language  of  respect  and  aflfection. 
We  content  ourselves  with  that  of  one  of  his  constituents  on 
the  subject.     **  The  Church  in  America,"  says  Pusey,  "fiff 
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half  a  century  separated  from  us,  is  now  yielding  an  abun- 
dant harvest  Thoueh  weakened  by  the  war  of  the  Revolu- 
tion, and  laid  low  by  her  adversaries,  she  has  survived.  She 
has  arisen  out  of  the  dust  and  raised  up  other  altars  and 
other  temples.  Now  she  is  to  be  seeh  as  a  choice  vine  for 
which  Grod  has  prepared  room,  and  caused  it  to  take  deep 
root,  and  it  is  filling  the  land."*  Or  to  take  the  language 
of  one  laboring  in  the  same  good  cause  with  himself.  "It 
may  be  predicted  with  confidence,"  says  Mr.  Osier,  **  that 
whenever  the  day  of  trial  for  America  shall  come,  the  Epis- 
copal Church,  limited  as  it  is,  will  be  found  the  ark  of  her 
safety .t  (p.  118.)  We  fear  not,  therefore,  to  direct  Christians 
to  the  past  history  and  present  condition  of  our  Church  as 
among  the  noblest  exemplifications  ever  afibrded  by  the 
Church  Catholic  of  the  power  of  primitive  truth  in  willing 
hands  —  of  the  vital  energy,  we  say,  of  the  Church  itself,  un- 
aided as  well  as  untrammelled  by  stale  patronage.J 

But  many  fallacies  lurk  under  an  undefined  term.  What, 
we  ask,  is  meant  in  the  Church  by  the  "  voluntary  system" 
which  Sir  Robert  Inglis  here  condemns,  and  do  we  or  do 
we  not  agree  with  him  in  such  condemnation  ?  Our  answer 
is  an  extended  one,  as  being  one  of  analysis  and  limitation. 
If  by  voluntary  system  be  meant  simply  the  condemnation 
of  such  legalized  union  as  the  Church  of  England  now  exhi- 
bits, that  is,  of  a  Christian  Church  with  a  civil,  or  rather  a 
g>liucal  head,  controlling  even  its  spiritual  functions,  imposing 
ishops  upon  its  Clergy  under  the  penalty  of  a  premunire^ 
and  ruling  both  it  and  them,  through  a  body  not  even  neces- 
sarily Christian,  let  alone  Churchmen — if  this  be  the  alterna- 
tive presented,  then  indeed  are  we  for  the  voluntary  system, 
since  in  its  opposite  we  read  "  the  abomination  of  desolation 
standing  where  it  ought  not,"  and,  as  bidden  by  our  blessed 
Lord,  we  flee  from  it. 

If  again,  as  many  would  interpret  it — and  Sir  R.  Inglis, 
doubtless,  among  the  number — by  the  voluntary  system  be 
meant  the  denial  in  principle  of  all  alliance  between  Church 
and  State,  a  divorce  of  Union  not  merely  a  mensd  eC  thoro 
from  the  "loaves  and  fishes"  of  ministerial  bounty,  but  also 

♦  The  Church,  the  converter  of  the  Heathen.    Sermon  ii.  p.  16. 

+  Church  and  King,  by  Edward  Osier. 

t  For  the  exhibition  of  the  next  strongest  case,  we  would  refer  our  readers  to 
the  Episcopal  Church  in  Scotland  and  its  now  risine  fortunes.    See  Annual 
Report  of  Scotch  Episcopal  Church  Society.    Edinburgh,  Dec.  1st,  1840. 
NO.  XVI. — ^VOL.  VIII.  43 
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a  vinculo  mcUrimomi — from  all  moral  ties  of  mutual  obligt- 
tion,  severing,  as  by  a  wall  of  brass,  man's  two  dearest  aiid 
most  united  interests  on  earth — his  Church  and  State- 
then,  as  already  stated,  instead  of  being  for  it,  we  bold  it  to 
be  a  base  superficial  and  fatal  philosophy — false  to  man's 
moral  nature  —  that  nature  on  the  mysterious  depths  of  which 
all  societ}'  is  founded* 

But  to  look  at  it  not  as  a  State  but  an  individual  question. 
If  by  the  voluntary  system  be  meant  that  after  due  Chris- 
tian education,  men  are  to  be  left  to  the  dictates  of  reason 
and  conscience  in  the  adoption  of  their  faith,  instead  of  be- 
ing dragooned  into  it  by  "  bills  of  pains  and  penalties,"  then 
are  we  strenuous  advocates  for  it,  holding  such  course  to  be 
the  true  interpretation  of  Christ's  words  —  "  My  Kingdom  is 
not  of  this  world."  But  if  going  beyond  this  "  liberty  where- 
with Christ  hath  made  us  free,"  the  voluntary  system  be  in- 
terpreted to  mean  a  Church  without  authority — that  every 
man  is  his  own  competent  Christian  teacher,  denying  the  ne- 
cessity of  Christian  education  to  the  young,  and  the  Church's 
teaching  to  the  old —  whether  men  will  hear,  or  whether  they 
will  forbear — then  indeed  do  we  hold  the  voluntary  system 
to  be  inconsistent  with  God's  word  and  with  man's  fallen  nature, 
and  the  assertion  of  it  to  be  a  soul-killing  lie — the  lie  of  the 
unregenerate  heart,  which  in  every  age  has  put  itself  on  this 
false  independency  —  "we  will  not  have  tnis  man  to  reign 
over  us."*    But  there  is  again  a  third  sense  in  which  the 

J>hrase  is  popularly  used,  as  touching  a  temporal  provision 
or  the  Church.  If  then  by  the  voluntary  system  be  under- 
stood the  position  of  a  National  Church,  not  raised  by  law 
above  the  necessary  contributions  of  its  willing  members— 
this  we  both  approve  and  commend,  for  in  such  needful  sym- 
pathy we  read  a  leading  condition  of  brotherly  love  and 
Christian  unity,  and  in  a  Church  altogether  raised  above  it, 
we  should  fear  the  spirit's  admonition  to  the  Church  of  Lao- 
dicea ;  "  Because  thou  sayest  I  am  rich  and  increased  with 
goods,  and  have  need  of  nothing,  and  knowest  not  that  thou 
art  wretched,  and  miserable,  and  poor,  and  blind,  and  naked." 
But  if  on  the  strength  of  this  admission,  the  eulogist  of  the  vo- 
luntary system  should  go  on  to  identify  the  spirituality  of  the 
Church  with  its  poverty,  and  thereupon  to  deny  all  endow- 

•  Of  luch  Tolantary  systetn,  an  eminent  Latin  Father  has  left  this  condemna- 
tion—'* VoUmUt  inardiiuUa  pQ$t  se  trahit  judicium  ratumis,  ui  vtrwnJitdiaiMir 
id  quod  fUoeU"  I'homas  a  JEuucro. 
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ments  as  worldly,  and  all  provision  beyond  the  needs  of  the 
present  day  as  a  distrust  of  God's  Providence — then  are 
we  again  at  odds  with  him,  and  hold  the  voluntary  system 
thus  interpreted  to  be  alike  against  Reason  and  Scripture — 
what  even  the  primitive  Church  under  miraculous  rule  did 
not  exhibit,  stili  less  any  subsequent  period  of  the  Church 
Catholic,  farther  than  as  it  has  been  bound  upon  it  under 
Gml's  Providence  through  the  path  of  trial.  It  has  indeed 
often  been  the  fate  of  the  Church  to  be  thus  tried,  but  only 
when  its  lines  were  cast  among  cold  hearts  and  covetous 
hands;  it  has  never  thus  long  continued,  after  faith  and 
love  had  opened  the  fountains  of  Christian  charity.  Now  it 
is  in  this  sense  that  we  hold  Sir  R.  Inglis  to  condemn  it. 

Such  and  so  various  are  the  questions  that  arise  under  this 
much-vexed  term — and  inasmuch  as  the  errors  it  involves, 
stick  close  to  the  prejudices  of  American  Churchmen,  and 
constitute,  as  we  thmk,  points  of  comparative  unsoundness,  as 
compared  with  the  Church  of  England,  we  shall  venture 
to  prolong  beyond  rule  our  already  extended  article — suf- 
ficiently at  least  to  open  thefi;rounds  of  our  judgment. 

In  the  first  place,  the  voluntary  system  in  the  sense  of 
individual  independence  in  religious  things  is,  we  think,  the 
besetting  sin  and  snare  of  the  ordinary  American  Church- 
man; a  feeling  unsuspected  of  error,  as  transferred  merely 
from  the  State  to  the  Church.  He  made  (as  he  thinks)  the 
one — and  hence  concludes  he  can  make  or  unmake  also,  or 
modify  at  least,  the  other.  Wrong  perhaps  in  the  first  judg- 
ment—  impious  certainly  in  the  second.  But  to  take  those 
better  instructed  —  few  even  of  these  feel  as  they  should  their 
spiritual  dependence  on  the  Church,  that  they  are  of  U,  but 
not  it  of  them — that  in  union  with  it  lies  their  safety,  not  its 
safety ;  in  communion  with  it  their  strength,  not  its  strength  ; 
and  that  in  separating  from  it,  they  cut  themselves  off,  not 
the  Church,  and  turn  their  backs  upon  the  sun,  but  do  not 
put  out  its  light.  How  few,  again,  realize  their  true  posi- 
tion in  it,  that  they  are  but  parts  of  an  organized  body, 
having  respectively  their  position,  their  place,  and  their  duty, 
authoritatively  assigned  them  by  its  wise  Master  Builder ; 
that  consequently  s3l  are  not  heads,  for  where  then  were  the 
hands  ?  nor  all  hands,  for  where  then  the  feet  ?  Now  this, 
we  say,  is  the  true  spirit  of  the  Church  Catholic,  and  there- 
fore of  the  sound  Churchman ;  and  its  opposite  is  the  indivi- 
dual spirit,  or  that  in  every  age  of  the  self-willed  natural  man ; 
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that  which  in  primitive  times  was  termed  «f>c«ri«,  "  heresy," 
that  is  individual  choice,  rising  up  against  the  teaching  of 
the  Church  Catholic  and  destroying  all  '*  that  holy  sense  of 
brotherhood,  which,"  to  use  the  words  of  Coleridge,  "  is  so 
sublime  and  consolatory  to  the  meditative  Christian.*'*  Now, 
such  unchurchmanlike  feature  is,  we  fear,  too  strongly  marked 
in  the  American  mind.  The  individual  thinks  himself  all  in  all 
in  matters  of  religion ;  he  alone  is  to  choose,  and  judge,  and  de- 
cide. Antiquity  to  him  is  no  acknowledged  guide,  universal  con- 
sent no  sufficient  authority.  He  chooses  his  church,  his  preacher, 
and  his  doctrine,  upon  the  same  irresponsible  principle  as  he 
does  the  color  of  his  coat,  because  it  pleases  him ;  and  be- 
yond that  there  is,  he  thinks,  no  right  of  question.  If  the 
Church  be  wanted  in  society,  he  confidently  argues,  it  will 
be  demanded  ;  and  if  demanded,  supported  up  to  its  merits ; 
and,  in  the  meantime,  that  it  is  the  heritage  of  the  freeman 
to  be  left  unbiased  in  his  choice.  In  other  words  he 
acknowledges  no  authoritative  Church.  This  is  what  too 
many  in  our  country  deem  sound  and  liberal  republican 
doctrine.  The  Church  cannot  but  call  it  the  spirit  of  blind- 
ness, heresy,  infidelity,  and  schism. 

But  let  us  see  whence  in  reason  (on  which  such  religion 
is  to  go,  setting  aside  higher  teaching)  comes  this  boasted 
right  of  man,  to  have  over  him  no  teacher  or  ruler  beyond  his 
own  self-will.  If  he  say  he  was  born  a  freeman,  we  deny  the 
fact ;  for  he  was  born  only  a  feeble  child,  under  authority, 
one  ruled  over  without  his  choice,  obedient  from  necessity, 
and  led  and  instructed  by  others  whether  he  would  or  na 
Happily  for  us,  in  religion,  as  in  nature,  God  is  kinder 
than  thus  to  leave  us  to  our  own  self-will  and  guidance. 

"  Lord,  with  what  care  hast  thou  begirt  us  round ! 
Parents  first  season  us ;  then  schoolmasters 
Deliver  us  to  laws  ;  they  send  us  bound 
To  rules  of  reason,  holy  messengers, 
Pulpits,  and  Sundays."! 

But  if  not  "  bom  free,"  then  from  "  reason"  in  maturer  life 
must  come  such  freedom  ;  and  if  from  reason,  then,  we  say, 

*  To  unite  these  by  spiritual  union  is  the  triumph  of  the  Church's  teaching. 
It  shows  (to  use  the  woras  of  the  younger  Coleridge)  the  "  possibility  of  a  vekm- 
tary  submission  and  an  enlighdned  teachableness,  prove  that  spiritual  recipi- 
ency and  spiritual  activity  are  inter-dependent :  or,  in  other  words,  that  we  mot 
work  out  our  own  salvation,  for  it  is  God  that  worketh  in  us  both  to  will  and  to 
doJ'Scripi/wral  Character  of  the  Church,  p.  438. 

t  Herbert. 
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from  "truth;"  and  that  brings  us  back  to  our  old  Church 
position. 

''  He  is  the  freeman  whom  the  Truth  makes  free, 
And  all  are  slaves  beside." 

Or,  in  the  words  of  a  higher  teacher — "Ye  shall  know  the 
truth,  and  the  truth  shall  make  you  free." 

So  much  for  the  baseless  origin  of  this  self-willed  inde- 
pendence.    How,  too,  is  it  with  its  practical  results  ?   K  the 
mind  of  youth,  as  such  reasoners  argue,  is  not  to  be  pre-occu- 
pied  with  religious  truth,  why,  then,  with  any  truth,  so  that 
with  Christian  education  must  fall  all  education?  If,  again,  the 
Church  is  not  to  teach  the  children  she  has  received  into  her 
bosom,  on  what  plea  shall  the  mother  or  father?  and  thus  is 
the   parental  bond  broken  from  man's  neck  as  well  as  the 
ecclesiastical.     If,  again,  individual  will  is  good  against  the 
gospel,  why  not,  too,  against  the  state,  for  under  b6th  equally 
is  man  born ;  and  then  comes  up  to  view  the  end  and  only 
resting-place  of  such  false  doctrine  in  state  as  well  as  Church, 
in  what  Burke  has  well  termed  "  the  dust  and  powder  of 
individuality." 

Nor  again  is  it  only  in  reasoning  that  such  voluntary  sys- 
tem in  religion  is  absurd ;  as  a  f[ict^  it  is  equally  false,  and 
has  never  either  in  history  or  experience  brought  in  Chris- 
tianity either  to  nations  or  to  the  individual  mind*     Always 
and  everywhere  has  the  gospel  been  brought  in,  ah  extra^ 
by  the  zeal  and  benevolence  of  others.    It  was  but  in  a 
vision  that  St.  Paul  saw  and  heard  a  man  of  Macedonia  cnr- 
ing,  "  Come  over  and  help  us  ;"  but  in  vision,  we  say,  for 
the  real  cry  when  he  did  come,  was,  "  Away  with  him." 
"  They  who  have  turned  the  world  upside  down  have  come 
hither  also."     Such  is  now,  and  has  been  at  all  times  the 
reception  given  to  the  Christian  teacher  by  the  unregenerate 
mind.    Not  on  the  score,  then,  of  acceptableness  does  he  go 
forth,  but  of  duty ;  and  not  as  being  "  called  for,"  but  "sent." 
They  who  preach  repentance  unto  sinners,  as  St.  Paul  argues, 
"  How  can  they  preach  except  they  be  sent  ?"  and  how  sent 
but  by  the  Churcn  ?•  That  "  supply  follows  demand,"  is  the 

*  For  this  subordination  of  individuals  to  the  Church,  shown  even  in  apos- 
tolic obedience,  going  not  forth  on  their  mission  till  *'  sent"  by  the  Chuich^e 
would  commend  to  our  readers  Pusey^  two  sermons,  already  referred  to—"  ThA 
Church  the  converter  of  the  heathen." 
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favorite  scientific  formula  of  the  voluntary  system  ;  but  it  be- 
comes such  reasoners  to  know  that  it  is  a  rule  of  science,  as 
ignorantly   interpreted    by  them,  as  it   is   falsely   applied. 
The  ignorance  lies  in  interpreting  "demand"  as  equivalent  to 
'*  want,"  or  "  need  ;"  whereas  in  the  science  from  which  the 
maxim  is  brought,  these  terms  bear  a  very  different  import; 
"  demand"  being  not  want  merely,  but  ivant  coupled  toiih 
the  will  and  'power  to  purcluise;  nor  is  this  an  arbitrary  addi- 
tion ;  since,  without  such  addition,  the  adage  were  itself  egre- 
giously  false  even  in  our  material  needs  ;  since  if  simple  want 
brought  supply,  then  would  men  never  perish  for  want,  nor 
indeed  be  destitute  of  anything  that  either  nature  or  passion 
craved.     But  however  true  when  rightly  interpreted  in  ma- 
terial things,  it  is  a  position  indubitably  false,  when  *  practi- 
cally applied  to  the  moral  and  spiritual  wants  of  our  nature, 
for  the  very  obvious  and  conclusive  reason,  that  in  them 
"  want"  never  creates  **  demand."     The  fool  asks  not  for 
knowledge',  nor  the  vicious  for  moral  discipline,  nor  the  in- 
fidel for  Christian  teaching.     They  "  need    it  doubtless,  but 
they  do  not  "  demand"  it,  as  does  the  hungry  man  focwl ;  nor 
are  they  willing,  as  he  is,  to  barter  labor  or  goods  for  it. 
Away,  then,  with  such  pretended  science  !  Long  enough  bas 
the  name  and  authority  of  Politico-Economical  science  been 
perverted  to  the  support  of  such  infidel  doctrine.     It  is  time 
for  Americans,  at  least,  to  recognize  the  true  limits  of  their 
great  maxim,  as  bearing  not  at  all  upon  religion  or  learning, 
upon  the  Church,  its  duties  or  its  support :  that  the  Church, 
in  short,  as  being  no  voluntary  society,  can  come  under  no 
laws  that  flow  from  a  voluntary  system.     Let  no  American 
Churchman,  then,   think  the  Church  comes  to  him   as  a 
teacher  sent  for  ;  it  comes  a  teacher  senty  and  that  from  (Jod, 
to  invite  poor  sinful  man,  not  to  be  invited  of  him ;  to  teach  him, 
not  to  he  taught;  to  n^,  not  to  be  itself  ruled;  and  whether 
he  will  hear,  or  whether  he  will  forbear,  to  instruct,  admo- 
nish, and  reprove  him,  having  no  man's  fear  or  favor  before 
its  eyes,  and  no  man's  bidding  in  its  ears.     Such  every 
thoughtful  Churchman  knows  the  Church  to  be ;  the  recog- 
nition of  it  is  the  very  atmosphere  of  her  life — she  can  breathe 
in  none  other,  and  when  she  speaks,  can  hold  no  other  lan- 
guage ;  as  is  seen  at  large  in  all  her  services,  her  acts,  and 
her  discipline. 

But  these  are  principles,  which,  though  equally  acknow- 
ledged on  both  sides  the  Atlantic  by  educated  CburchmeD, 
yet  would  we  see  them  exhibited  in  the  actual  face  and  forms 
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of  society,  we  must  look  not  lo  our  new  country,  but  to 
our  father-land  ;  we  must  turn  to  some  one  of  England's  five 
thousand  rural  parishes,  where  her  ancient  faith  and  primi- 
tive habits  still  find  a  quiet  abode.  There  iftay  we  behold 
a  picture  of  beauty  as  dear  to  the  heart  of  the  poet  as  to  that 
of  the  Christian.  What  more  touching  persuasive  to  good 
thoughts  than  the  very  aspect  of  its  lime-honored  Church,  with 
its  venerable  trees  andquiet  parsonaga adjoining !  What  more 
beautiful  than  to  enter  its  open  doors,  and  see  there  gathered 
all  of  every  age  and  rank,  thronging  around  her  peaceful 
altars  as  children  around  a  mother's  hearth,  feeling  that  with- 
in her  bosom  they  were  safe,  aj:id  that  from  her  hand  alone 
could  come  to  them  the  unquestioned  bread  of  life ;  list,  too,  to 
the  pastor's  catechising  of  his  little  ones,  or  rather.lake  Words- 
worth's picture  of  his  own  childish  recollections. 

"  From  LITTLE  down  to  least,  in  due  degree 
Around  the  pastor,  each  in  new-wrought  vest, 
Each  with  a  vernal  posy  at  his  breast, 
We  stood  a  trembling  earnest  company. 
With  low,  soft  murmur,  lilce  a  distant  bee, 
Some  spake,  by  thought-perplexing  fear  betrayed. 
And  some  a  bold  unerring  answer  made. 
How  fluttered  then  my  anxious  heart  for  me, 
Beloved  mother  !"• 

And  thus  on,  ever  in  the  arms  or  at  the  side  of  his  spiritual 
mother.  In  infancy  she  receives  him  into  Christ's  flock — in 
childhood  instructs  him  —  in  youth  watches  over  him — 
in  advancing  manhood,  as  a  friend,  walks  with  him  year  by 
year  through  all  the  quiet  duties  and  household  joys  of  his  rural 
life — in  sickness  visits  him — in  sorrow  comforts  him — in 
penitence  shrives  him  —  and  at  length,  in  age,  sits  by  him  — 
and  to  close  the  scene,  when  dust  and  ashes  claim  its  own, 
receiving  in  laith  his  hallowed  dust  into  her  hallowed  bosom, 
she  sends  back  to  their  Christian  homes  the  pious  mourner, 
with  the  comforting,  because  from  infancy  trusted^  words  — 
'^Blessed  are  the  dead  that  die  in  the  Lord." 

Among  these  enviable  distinctions  of  the  Church  of  Eng- 
land, and  one  that  cannot  fail  to  strike  the  American  Church- 
man as  sofnething*  different  and  superior  to  what  he 
usually  sees,  is  the  quiet,  unassuming,  yet  spiritually  authori- 
tative manner  in  which  the  English  pastor  speaks  to  his 

•  Poftna  of  tho  Imagination,  XYIII.    The  Catechiging. 
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parishioners  the  words  of  comfort,  instruction,  or  reproof, 
whetlier  in  his  private  or  public  teaching.  There  is  about 
him  a  certain  gentle,  but  firm  tone  of  authority,  giving  to  bis 
speech  a  downright  straightforward  character,  Uke  unto  that 
of  one  who  feels  himself  sent  by  their  common  Master,  and 
with  whom  it  is  a  light  thing  to  be  judged  of  them,  or  of  any 
man's  judgment.  Now,  in  this  good  old  style  of  plain  teach- 
ing and  preaching,  (whereof  in  our  JQdgment  we  have  too 
little  in  our  Church,)  the  English  pastor  may  be  our  model 
He  stands  among  his  flock  as  a  father  among  his  children, 
even  as  among  those  who  are  glad  to  hear  him,  and  ready 
to  be  instructed  by  him ;  and  therefore  not  needing  to  be 
either  frightened  or  allured  by  him  into  the  condition  of  will- 
ing hearers.  That  such,  though  evidently  the  best,  is  not 
the  general  tone  of  our  American  preachers,  is  evident ;  and 
as  evident,  its  cause  or  causes :  primarily  through  want  of 
that  early-continued  and  systematic  catechetical  instruction 
which  belongs  less  to  our  Church  than  that  of  England,  the 
majority  of  our  hearers  stand  always  in  need  of  having,  as 
St.  Paul  complains,  ''  the  foundations  again  laid  ;"  and  thus 
through  want  of  doctrinal  knowledge  m  his  people,  is  the 
fjreacner  naturally  driven  into  vague  and  rhetorical  generali- 
ties ;  he  cannot  "  edify,"  that  is,  "  build  up,"  where  the 
foundation  is  not  solidly  laid.  But  still  more,  would  we  add, 
is  this  manner  forced  upon  him  through  his  hearers'  want  of 
Churchmanlike  reverence  for  the  services  of  the  Church  and 
its  ministers.  As  a  general  fact,  the  American  preacher  feds 
that  he  is  standing  before  a  critical  audience,  and  that  he 
has  to  address  rather  an  assembly  than  a  congregation  — not 
so  much  Christian  hearers  come  to  worship  and  to  learn  with 
humble,  thankful,  reverent  hearts,  as  critical  listeners,  willing, 
perhaps,  but  not  easy  to  be  pleased,  and  demanding  that 
they  snould  be  so,  and  rather  sitting  in  judgment  upon  their 
preacher,  than  seated  in  humility  under  him.  Now  such 
felse  relative  position  of  preacher  and  hearer  cannot  but 
tell  by  degrees  unfavorably  upon  both  the  manner  and  mat- 
ter of  the  Christian  teacher,  leading  him  to  address  his 
hearers  as  those  whom  he  is  bound  to  please,  before  he  can 
claim  their  attention,  and  to  persuade  before  he  can  venture 
to  instruct.  Thus  do  "  the  words  of  man's  wisdom"  come 
more  readily  to  the  tongue  than  those  of  Scripture,  and  a 
flowery  eloquence, 

"  Winning  the  sense  with  touch  of  rhetoric" 
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This  mattery  too,  will  naturally  follow  his  manner,  and  a 
religion  of  excitement  be  thus  substituted  for  one  of  deliberate 
thought.  Thus,  too,  will  arise  the  preaching  of  a  on^nded 
Pivinity,  selecting  and  exaggerating  ^roTig'potnte  as  elements 
of  power,  to  the  injury  of  sound  Catholic  doctrine* 

Akin  to  this  defect  in  American  preaching,  and  connected 
with  it,  both  as  cause  and  effect,  we  must  note  the  general  want 
of  permanency  in  the  pastoral  relation  of  its  ministers  as  com- 

Eared  with  that  existing  in  the  Church  of  England.  With  us, 
ow  rarely  does  the  pastor  become  the  father  of  his  flock — 
how  seldom  do  gray  hairs  come  upon  him  laboring  amid  the 
scenes  of  his  youth  ?  Yet  who  can  tell  the  amount  of  reve- 
rential influence  thus  lost  Of  the  thousand  and  thirteen 
clergy  in  our  Church,  it  may  be  estinmted,  that  at  least  one 
fourth  are  migratory  even  as  birds  of  passage — here  this  year, 
gone  the  next.  Now  we  speeds:  not  this  to  their  disparagement. 
It  is  their  necessity,  we  know,  and  not  their  choice ;  and  yet 
still  we  cannot  but  speak  of  it  as  an  evil,  and  a  serious  draw- 
back, and  one  which  contrasts  painfully  with  the  quiet,  life- 
long homes  and  pulpits  of  the  rural  parsonages  of  England, 
where  the  monogamists  of  her  estabhshmenthold  themselves 
bound  as  by  ties  of  wedlock  to  their  early  choice,  and  grow 
old  together  with  their  flocks  in  the  sympathy  of  a  mutual 
and  long-tried  affection.*  The  love  and  household  reverence 
with  which  such  an  aged  pastor  is  looked  up  to  may  well 
excite  the  American  preacher's  benevolent  envy.  It  is  such 
a  throne  of  influence,  as  to  lead  even  the  poet  to  exclaim — 

"  Can  earth  afford 
Such  genuine  state,  pre-eminence  so  free  1" 

Now  such  beauteous  picture,  so  common  in  the  Church  of 
England,  how  rare  is  it  in  that  of  America !  would  it  were 
otherwise  !• 

But  we  have  one  farther  point  to  look  at,  and  the  last 
in  our  international  comparison.  The  English  Church 
is  a  richly  endowed  Church,  while  that  of  America,  with 

*  As  ao  illustration,  we  have  now  lying  before  us,  just  received,  the  funeral 
sermon  of  a  Tenerable  pastor,  the  Rev.  Watts  Wilkinson,  of  London,  (dated 
Dec  37, 1840,)  of  whom  it  is  stated,  that  '*  he  entered  in  holy  orders  in  Feb.  1779. 
For  more  than  sixty  years  he  had  held  the  aflemoon  lectureship  in  the  parish  of 
St  Mary.  Aldcrroary,  and  for  forty-six  years  of  his  ministry,  preached  twice  in 
the  chapel  every  Loii's  day."  Well  might  the  preacher  with  tears  term  him — 
"  Our  departed  friend  and  father." 

NO.  XVI.— VOL.  VIII.  44 
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here  and  there  a  solitary  exception,  is  entirely  dependent 
on  individual  contribution.  How  is  the  balance  to  be 
here  struck  between  them  ?  Is  a  wealthy  Church,  as  many 
think,  necessarily  a  worldly  Church,  and  a  poor  Church  a 
pure  Church  ?  This,  at  least,  certainly  is^a  vulgar  prejudice; 
but  there  are  some  less  obvious  ones  in  the  popular  mind  of 
our  countrymen  on  this  subject.  Amone;  liiem,  we  note  the 
following :  — First,  the  confounding  of  the  voluntary  system 
in  Church  matters  with  poverty  and  dependence  on  casual 
present  contribution. 

Again  —  the  confounding  of  an  endowed  Church  with  an 
Established  Church — and  thus  naturally  charging  upon  en- 
dowments evils  arising  from  an  establisHment. 

And  lastly  —  a  mistake  of  fact  with  regard  to  the  history  of 
both  Churches,  in  deriving  the  strength  of  the  Church  of 
England  from  its  establishment  instead  of  its  endowments — 
and  the  spirituality  of  the  Church  in  America  from  the  ab- 
sence of  endowments,  instead  of  the  absence  of  an  establish- 
ment On  all  these  points  we  would  willingly  lead  our  fel- 
low-Churchmen to  re-consider  the  popular  judgment. 

Our  first  position  is,  that  the  voluntary  system,  interpreted 
into  a  system  of  entire  dependence  on  casucd  present  contri- 
bution for  its  support,  is  a  condition  of  the  Christian  Church,  in- 
consistent alike  with  its  rightful  claims  and  its  imperative  du- 
ties—  unreasonable,  therefore,  and  unscripturalrand  moreover 
one  that  from  the  first  has  never  been  exhibited  in  any  na- 
tional branch  of  the  Church  Catholic.  To  find  such  system  in 
practice  would  be  a  vain  search,  unless  perhaps,  (which 
would  not  be  a  case  in  point)  among  the  begging  Friars  of 
the  Church  of  Rome  — or,  rather  —  for  with  them,  the  im- 
portunity of  the  beggar  destroyed  all  voluntariness  in  the 
gift  —  among  the  styltta^  and  such  like  fanatics  of  the  Eastern 
Church,  who  awaited  patiently  starvation,  or  voluntary  gift 
of  food.  All  other  Christians,  of  whatever  name,  we  find 
making  provision  for  the  future,  using  foresight  in  their  plan* 
of  support,  and  cutting  ofi'as  far  as  in  them  lay  this  boasted 
dependence  upon  the  voluntary  system.  The  sole  difierence 
to  be  found  between  Christian  Churches  in  this  matter,  lies 
simply  in  the  manner  of  their  making  provision.  Some  doit 
by  law,  through  alliance  with  the  State,  as  the  Church  of 
England  and  in  Europe  generally ;  some  by  internal  discipUnc, 
as  the  Methodist  connexion  and  the  Romish  Churches  in  tUs 
country ;  tome  by  agencies  and  individual  importunity^  as 
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witb  the  Presbyterians  and  Dissenters ;  and  some  again,  as 
in  the  Church,  by  appeals  to  its  members  through  the  Pulpit 
and  Church  Societies.  Now,  none  of  these  is  properly  a  w- 
luntary  system — men  are  not  left,  as  that  proposes  to  leave 
them,  to  themselves ;  but  they  are  still  (we  mean  the  plans 
in  our  own  country,)  a  precarious  system,  for  the  Church  is 
not  by  them  adequately  supported.  Its  duties  lie  unfulfilled 
for  want  of  worldly  means  to  carry  them  out. 

Nor  again  have  we,  as  Christians,  any  authority  for  such 
precarious  system  in  Scripture ;  though  voluntary,  it  was  ever 
of  the  nature  of  endowment  Such  was  the  pattern  exhibit- 
ed under  the  law,  independent  of  its  legal  provision,  large  en- 
dowment, and  liberal  gifts.  "  Then  came  every  one  whose 
heart  stirred  him  up,  and  every  one  whom  his  spirit  made 
willing,  and  they  brought  the  Lord's  offering  to^the  work."* 
Nor  was  it  otherwise  under  the  more  spiritual  dispensation 
^f  the  Gospel.  Prom  the  very  first  was  the  Church  built  up 
into  strength  with  large  and  willing  gifts,  what  in  modem 
terms  we  must  call  endowment — men  giving  to  it  even  all 
they  had ;  "  As  many  as  had  lands  or  houses,  sold  them,  and 
brought  the  money  and  laid  it  at  the  Apostles'  feet."t  Such 
was  it  in  the  Apostles'  days,  and  wherever  the  Gospel  went 
this  spirit  went,  and  thus  even  from  the  beginning  was  the 

Church  ENDOWED. 

From  this  same  Scriptural  source  did  all  the  great  en- 
dowments of  the  Church  of  England  arise  —  not  from  law  nor 
the  State,  as  many  erroneously  imagine  —  still  less,  as  some 
talk,  from  clerical  usurpation ;  but  they  were  the  free-will  of- 
fering of  Christian  hearts,  in  days  when  men  thought  more  of 
heaven  and  less  of  earth,  than  they  now  do  —  when  men  de- 
voted their  wealth  to  God  and  to  God's  service,  as  men  do 
who  "  count  all  things  but  loss  that  they  may  win  Christ." 
Now  as  this  voluntary  scriptural  character  of  the  endowments 
of  the  Church  of  England  may  be  new  to  some  of  our  read- 
ers, we  subjoin  for  their  benefit  a  summary  of  them  and 
their  source,  at  least,  from  the  Norman  Conquest  down 
to  the  Reformation^ — showing  the  relative  proportion 
of  royal  and  private  gifts.  Before  the  time  of  William  I., 
(A.  D.,  1066,)  no  Church  endowments  in  England  came  from 
the  government  —  even  tithes  were  a  private  gift,  being  but 

♦  Exodus,  XXXV.  21,  t  Acts,  iv.  34.  t  Tanner.— Preface  lo  Notitia, 
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a  lien  imposed  upon  the  land  by  the  land-owner  himself. — 
From  the  Conquest  again,  down  to  the  time  of  Henry  Vni^t 
when  spoUation  and  not  endowment  became  the  order  of  the 
day,  of  the  whole  number  of  Church  of  England  endow- 
ments amounting  to  1216 — nineteen-twentieths  were  vohmta- 
ry  individual  contributions,  but  one-twentieth  (62)  coming 
from  the  crown,  and  even  of  them  the  greater  part  were 
not  of  the  nature  of  government  grants,  but  of  personal 
pious  gifts  of  the  King,  pro  salute  aninue  sua — so  com- 
pletely has  the  Church  of  England  in  its  endowments  grown 
up  upon  that  voluntary  system  to  which  many  think  she 
stands  diametrically  opposed. — Nor  only  so,  her  present 
working  energies  are  also  of  the  same  character  and  source. 
Her  missionary  funds,  her  Church-building  funds,  all,  in 
short,  that  constitutes,  as  it  were,  the  circulating  capital  of 
the  Church,  putting  in  motion  its  endowments  or  fixed  ma- 
chinery —  all  is  the  voluntary  contribution  of  her  living  mem- 
bers ;  the  one  form  being  as  essential  as  the  other ;  the  endow- 
ments giving  solidity  to  her  operations ;  the  contributions  — 
activity;  the  one  gives  motion  —  the  other  sustains  it.  The 
American  Churchman,  therefore,  greatly  errs,  if  he  thinks  the 
voluntary  system  to  be  more  fully  in  operation  in  his  own 
Church  than  in  that  of  England — the  only  difference  is,  that 
the  latter  is  not  helplessly  dependent,  as  we  are,  on  such  fluc- 
tuating contribution — they  do  not  look  to  it  —  for  that  which 
it  cannot  adequately  supply  to  the  Church,  the  machinery  of 
ministerial  education,  and  the  provision  for  a  ministry,  both 
while  educating,  and  when  educated.  For  these  is  the 
Church  of  England  indebted,  under  God*s  blessing,  to  its 
earlier  endowments,  giving  value  and  vigor — permanency 
and  efficacy  —  to  what  is  now  derived  from  an  appeal  to  the 
imng-liberality  of  Churchmen — that  source  of  powerful  action 
to  which  they  as  weli  as  we  look.  That  we  are  not  here  pot- 
ting words  into  their  mouths  foreign  to  their  present  charac- 
ter and  feeling,  we  refer  to  a  recent  charge  of  the  Archbishop 
of  Canterbury,  delivered  so  late  as  September  last,  in  which 
be  appeals  to  and  advocates  even  as  an  American  Church- 
man would,  "  the  practice  of  giving,  as  creating  habits  of  boun- 
ty, and  the  agency  of  local  associations  as  the  most  eflfectual 
method  of  obtaining  the  requisite  aid,"  earnesdy  commending 
to  the  pubUc,  "  all  such  associations  of  clergy  and  laity  en- 
gaged in  support  of  the  Church,  and  virtually  directed  by  its 
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rulers."*  Or  if  passing  from  words  to  deeds,  we  ask  what 
the  voluntary  system  actually  brings  forth  in  the  Church  of 
England,  we  cannot  but  stand  amazed  at  the  amount  oP 
its  annual  contributions  for  Church  objects,  equalling  as  they 
now  do  in  a  single  year  the  sum  total  of  our  feeble  efforts  for 
half  a  century. 

Now,  on  this  point  of  endowments,  we  confess  we  are  not 
fully  at  accord  with  an  authority  from  whom  we  as  rarely  as 
we  do  unwillingly  difier ;  and  doubt  not  that  our  difference 
is  still  but  in  terms.  In  terms,  however,  it  is  open  ;  the  lan- 
guage of  Dr.  Whittingham  on  this  point  is,  "  Wo  worth  the 
day,"  that  m«an*,  (in  the  apostle's  phrase  *  money  the  root  of 
all  evil,')  became  a  prime  consideration  with  the  Church.'* 

"  No,  it  is  men  we  want,  not  means.^^ "  Money 

will  not  command  them  any  more  than  it  will  command  the 
service  of  the  winds.  Were  the  whole  treasure  of  the  coun- 
try at  the  disposal  of  the  Church,  she  might  multiply  bands 
of  hirelings,  whom  lucre  could  tempt  even  to  the  encounter 
of  difficulties  and  dangers  ;  but  not  one  the  more  true  mis- 
sionary would  she  obtain.  Schools,  colleges,  and  theologi- 
cal seminaries  will  not  supply  them,  except  in  as  far  as  the 
blessing  of  the  Spirit  makes  them  instruments  for  the  ac- 
complishment of  his  higher,  deeper  work."— iS^nnon,  pp. 
17, 18. 

Most  true,  doubtless !  and  yet  whether  most  wisely  said, 
in  reference  to  the  actual  needs  of  our  Church,  we  beg  leave 
to  doubt.  In  the  avowal,  that  the  strength  of  the  Church  is 
of  God's  good  Spirit,  and  that  without  it  all  of  human  eSbti 
in  its  fkvdr  is  but  "  dust  and  ashes,"  in  this,  surely,  there 
can  be  no  difference  between  us ;  but  then  this  worthless- 
ness,  we  say,  applies  equally  to  "  men  "  as  to  **  means,"  and 
afibrds  no  ground  for  drawing  a  practical  distinction  between 
them  on  the  score  of  necessity.  We  only,  therefore,  suggest 
the  doubt,  whether  it  be  wise  or  needful  to  separate  in  such 
appeal  any  one  of  God's  gifts  from  another,  still  less  to  con- 
trast them,  as  if  any  one  could  claim  free  agency  in  spiritual 
results ;  and  thus  to  discharge,  comparatively,  any  one  talent 
committed  unto  man,  among  whicn  surely  wealth  is  to  be 
reckoned,  from  its  appropriate  place,  duty,  and  value  in 

*  Charge  deliTcred  in  the  Church  of  All  Saints,  Canterbury,  90th  September, 
1840.  The  Preacher,  though  Primate  of  all  England,  yet  cannot  ecclesiastically 
speak  to  it.  His  charge  is  not  to  the  Church  of  CDglaod,  but  to  his  own  single 
Diocese. 
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God's  house  and  service  as  a  sanctified  gift  for  the  Mat- 
ter's use. 

In  the  work  of  God,  to  which  the  Church  is  called,  and 
which,  through  the  Church,  God's  Spirit  carries  on,  doubtless 
man  is  the  highest  and  noblest  instrument,  but  then  not  to  the 
exclusion  of  secondary  ones;  every  member  of  it  has  his 
vocation,  and  every  power  and  talent  of  whatsoever  kind  it 
be,  its  appropriate  and  hallowed  oflBce ;  none  have  povxr^  bat 
yet  all  have  use  ;  and  all  are  talents,  for  which  the  Christian 
IS  to  render  an  account — all,  therefore,  which  the  Christias 
has,  is  to  be  dedicated  wisely,  and  in  due  degree  to  God's 
name  and  service,  and  laid  in  grateful  oblation  on  his  holy 
altar.  Why,  then,  we  ask,  should  such  distinction  be  press- 
ed between  them,  as  if  the  "  unrighteous  mammon,"  root,  as 
it  jm.y  be,  of  all  evil,  may  not,  and  should  not  be  oflfered  in 
sacrince  unto  God,  and  sanctified  in  ofiering,  and  blest  in 
the  Church's  using,  just  as  well  as  the  services  of  its  equally 
(by  nature)  unrighteous  Lord.  Were  it  not  an  equally  sound 
doctrine,  as  well  as  a  more  practical  one,  more  esf)ecially  in 
our  Church  and  country,  destitute  of  such  needful  endowments, 
to  present  the  "right  men"  we  need,  as  the  result  under  God's 
blessing  of  the  Church's  use  of  the  "  right  means,"  whidi 
we  also  need,  and  thence  to  urge  upon  Churchmen  their  cor- 
respondent duties  of  making  provision  for  them  ?  But  the 
enumeration  of  theological  seminaries  in  this  high-toned 
rejection  of  human  "  means,"  emboldens  us  to  put  a  case, 
which,  if  it  come  near  to  the  preacher  himself,  will  not  yet, 
we  trust,  be  held  by  him  other  than  respectful,  as  by  the 
Church  at  large  it  will  certainly  but  be  deemed  so  much  the 
more  conclusive.  It  is  this.  Some  eight  years  since,  it  came 
into  the  mind  of  one  whom  God  had  blest  with  ample  means 
and  a  willinc;  heart,  to  endow  by  a  princely  gift*  a  Pro- 
fessorship in  the  General  Theological  Seminary  of  our  Church, 
and  to  nominate  to  it  the  present  Right  Rev.  Preacher,  who, 
in  its  high  and  influential  duties  from  the  period  of  its  en- 
dowment, and  humanly  speaking,  alone,  through  the  means 
fiirmshed  by  such  endowment,  has  ever  since  labored 
blessedly  for  the  Church,  training  up  alike  by  doctrine  and 
example,  and  the  power  of  holy  sympathy,  "  men,"  such  as 
in  his  sermon  he  paints,  as  constituting  the  sole  need  of  the 

•  "  St.  Mark's  Church  in  the  Bowery,"  Professorship,  founded  by  P.  G.  Sluy- 
Tesant,  Esq.,  by  an  endowment  of  823,000. 
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Church.  Now,  we  ask,  whether  that  endowment  was  or 
"was  not,  under  God,  the  means  of  obtaining  for  the  Church 
auch  **  right  men  V*  To  deny  it,  would  be  fatally  to  over- 
throvr  all  human  reasoning,  all  rational  calculation  of  the 
accommodation  of  means  to  ends,  whether  in  the  Church  or 
in  the  affairs  of  life :  while  to  admit  it,  as  evidently  demands 
frocn  us,  that  we  make  not  light,  even  in  spiritual  things,  of 
the  necessity  of  human  means,  of  "  means"  (to  use  that  in- 
appropriate term)  as  well  as  "men" — in  the  Christian  war- 
fare of  the  Church,  and  the  incumbent  duties  of  Churchmen 
towards  it. 

But  the  Church  in  America,  it  may  be  said,  has  flourished 
without  endowments.  What  then  ?  Does  it  therefore  fol- 
low that  endowments  in  the  hands  of  a  Spiritual  Church  are 
valueless  ?  Surely  not.  This  were  as  contrary  to  all  sound 
logic  as  it  is  to  unquestioned  fact ;  for  we  have  but  to  trace 
the  visible  operation  of  the  few  endowments  we  do  possess, 
(and  the  fewer  they  are,  the  more  manageable  the  argument,) 
to  be  convinced  that  our  own  Church's  experience  is  as  con- 
clusive in  their  favor  as  that  of  the  Church  of  England,  and 
even  more  unquestioned,  as  being  more  untrammelled  in 
operation.  Looking,  then,  at  our  past  experience  of  the 
value  of  endowments,  our  first  question  must  be,  where 
would  have  been  our  Church  at  all,  humanly  speaking,  save 
for  the  "  endowment"  of  the  venerable  society  in  England, 
by  which  it  was  here  planted  and  watered  ?  The  Church 
in  America  is,  therefore,  so  far  as  human  facts  go,  the  child 
of  endowment ;  and  surely  without  filial  ingratitude,  cannot 
speak  lightly  of  the  spiritual  value  of  human  "  gifts." 

Where,  again,  we  ask,  is  our  Church  now  found  to  be  the 
strongest,  not  only  in  numbers,  but  in  theological  learning, 
in  missionary  ef&rts,  and  perhaps,  we  might  add,  in  zeal  for 
sound  Church  doctrine,  and  in  unwavering,  attachment  to  its 
primitive  apostolic  character  ?  The  reply  here,  too,  must 
be  in  favor  of  endowments,  viz.  in  that  diocese,  where  alone* 
our  Church  had  any  adequate  endowment — in  the  diocese  of 
New  York.t 

•  The  Church  in  Virginia,  like  that  of  En^gland,  was  allied  to  the  State,  and 
liherally  endowed ;  but,  after  the  Reyolution,  its  glebes  were  confiscated. 

t  For  the  benefit  of  our  foreign  readers,  we  add,  that  this  consisted  ia  a  grant 
of  what  was  then  called  *'  the  King's  farm"  tothe.Corporation  of  Trinity  Church. 
New  York,  then  yalueless,  now  entirely  built*  upon.  It  was  given  by  Lord 
Comburv,  the  GK>Temor,  about  1706^  and  subsequently  confinnedJi>y  the  goyem- 
ment  at  home. 
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If  now  we  compare  the  relative  growth  of  the  American 
Church  in  its  four  original  dioceses,  viz.  Connecricot,  New 
York,  Pennsylvania,  and  Virginia,  setting  out  with  eqiwl 
ecclesiastical  advantages,  we  find  that  of  New  York  to  be  ai 
least  fourfold  that  of  any  other ;  and  now  to  number  also 
more  than  one  fourth  of  the  whole  number  of  clergy  in  the 
United  States.  But  to  look  more  definitely  at  its  absdule 
advance,  both  in  the  city  and  diocese,  to  the  whole  extent  of 
which  the  above-named  endowment  has  been  not  legally  in- 
deed, yet  practically  available. 

The  city  of  New  York  (in- 
cluding Brooklyn)  in  1787  had    4  resident  clergy- 
Do.          ,  do.  in  1840  has   55 

The  diocese         -  -        in  1787  had     8  (estimated.) 

Do.  (now  divided  into  two)      1841  has  275 

The  increase  of  clergy  in  the  city  being  thus  thirteen-fold, 
and  in  the  diocese  thirty-four-fold.  Or  to  take  the  criterion  (rf 
missionary  eflfort,  within  its  own  bounds,  the  (original)  diocese 
of  New  York  now  maintains  three  city  missionaries  and  fifty 
country,  being  more  than  the  sum  total  of  all  the  other  sixteen 
diocesan  missions ;  while  the  contributions  of  but  one  of  its 
divided  dioceses  (New  York)  for  missionary  and  other  dio- 
cesan charities  during  the  past  year,*  amounted  to  the  snm 
of  $48,148,  besides  $6629  for  the  foreign  missions,  and 
$10,088  for  the  domestic  missions  of  the  general  board, 
outweighing  again  the  sum  total  of  all  the  other  dioceses.t 
It  is  surely  not  in  the  spirit  of  invidiousness  or  boasting  that 
we  state  these  facts.  We  are  wilUng  to  admit  the  natural 
and  sufficient  answer,  that  it  is  no  more  than  beseems  its 
proportional  strength  and  advantages.  We  admit  it,  we 
say,  but  then  must  beg  leave  to  use  such  answer  to  the 
support  of  our  argument,  and  say,  behold  the  fi-uit  of  En- 
dowment. Nor  are  we  left  to  deduce  this  conclusion  con- 
jecturaUy.  We  can  trace  the  beneficial  working  of  this  our 
only  great  foundation  —  we  can  trace  it  openly  tbrou|:h 
most  of  its  leading  channels,  and  occasiondly  through  Jts 
minor  streams  of  bounty,  which  may  well  be  styled  number- 
less. The  following  well-known  endowments  created  by  its 
grants,  are  open  to  calculation. 

*  Journal  of  Conyention  of  Diocese  of  New  York,  1810. 
i  Board  of  Mitsiont.    Appendix  A  a,  A  f. 
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The  parochial  endowment  in  whole  or  part  of  all  the 
Churches  that  have  since  grown  up  in  the  city  of  New  York 
and  its  vicinity,  amounting  to  at  least  fifty,  tnus  leaving  in- 
dividual funds  comparatively  free  to  the  general  objects  of 
Church  benevolence,  to  which,  as  above  stated,  the  Church- 
men of  this  diocese  are  such  liberal  contributors. 

The  aid  bestowed,  whether  permanent  or  temporary,  upon 
more  distant  country  Churches,  not  one  of  its  two  hundred 
parishes  but  receiving  some  aid,  at  least  in  the  way  of 
missionary  support. 

The  full  enaowment  of  the  "  Corporation  for  the  promotion 
of  religion  and  learning"  in  the  diocese,  with  a  view  to  carry 
out  more  eflfectually  than  the  vestry  could  do  those  important 
ends,  with  means  adequate  to  existing  claims,  and  ad- 
vancing with  them. 

The  noble  endowment  of  King's  (now  Columbia)  College, 
with  a  portion  of  the  original  grant  of  the  King's  farm.  Now 
whatever  have  been  the  benefits  resulting  from  this  College 
to  the  country,  religion,  or  the  Church,  they  are  due  mairuy 
to  Trinity  Church  endowment 

The  partial  endowment  of  Geneva  College  in  the  diocese 
of  Western  New  York,  together  with  the  foundation  of  twelve 
scholarships  in  it  for  necessitous  theological  students. 

A  similar  foundation  of  scholarships  in  Washington  College, 
Connecticut. 

The  ample  endowment  of  the  "  Corporation  of  Trinity 
School,  New  York,"  adequate  to  the  foundation  now  existing 
in  it  of  fifty  benefices  for  the  preparatory  education  of  those 
intended  for  the  ministry. 

The  endowment  of  the  library  of  the  seminary  of  the 
General  Theological  Seminary,  with  other  large  contribu- 
tions t6  its  funds,  besides  a  Professorship,  provisionally  en- 
dowed, and  likely  to  take  eflfect  within  the  coming  year. 

And  lastly,  the  complete  and  adequate  endowment  of  the 
Episcopate  of  the  diocese,  through  means  of  which  endow- 
ment alone  is  the  Bishop  now  enabled  to  devote  himself 
wholly  to  the  duties  of  his  high  office. 

Looking  fairly,  then,  at  these  direct  demonstrations  of  its 
eflBciency  upon  the  best  interests  of  the  Church,  with  its 
annual  eleemosynary  contributions,  amounting  often,  on  an 
average,  to  $50,000 ;  and  then,  again,  tracing  out  the  second- 
ary working  of  all  these  agencies  for  good  thus  set  in  motion ; 
he,  we  say,  must  be  a  sturdy  hater  of  endowments,  who, 

KG.  XVI.— VOL.  vm.  46 
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looking  at  all  this,  will  not  be  won  over  by  such  exhibiticm  of 
their  influence  when  in  the  hands  of  the  Church. 

But  to  one  of  these  secondary  influences  we  would  again 
turn  for  a  moment  —  we  mean  that  resulting  from  the  en- 
dowment of  the  Episcopate.  We  look  at  its  statistics  mere- 
ly in  connexion  with  its  present  Diocesan  —  the  first  who  has 
enjoyed  exemption  from  parochial  duty,  and  we  find  them  to 
tell  thus : — Within  the  ten  years  of  his  Episcopate,  a  divi- 
sion of  the  Diocese,  from  its  rapid  enlargement,  was  found 
necessary,  leaving  him,  as  it  did,  with  sixty-one  more  clergy 
in  his  divided  half,  than  the  whole  had  contained  at  the  date 
of  his  consecration.  Within  that  period  again,  the  number 
of  clergymen  ordained  by  him  exceeds  by  fifty  the  whole 
number  found  by  him  in  the  Diocese  —  he  had  also  during 
that  time  consecrated  107  Churches,  nearly  doubling  its  pre- 
vious number,  and  travelled  in  the  course  of  his  ten  years* 
Episcopal  visitations  through  his  Diocese,  a  distance  exceed- 
ing the  circumference  of  the  Globe.  Such  speaking  statis- 
tics surely  require  no  comment. 

Under  these  plain  and  conclusive  facts,  therefore,  we 
plead  boldly  the  cause  of  endowment  for  the  advancenoent 
of  the  cause  of  Christ  in  our  new  countiy,  and  fear  not  to 
claim  for  them,  in  the  hands  of  a  spiritual  Church,  a  spiritual 
and  a  consecrated  influence.  The  means  grow  into  the  men. 
Neither  in  principle  nor  fact  have  endowments,  in  truth,  any 
connexion  with  the  state  or  legal  establishment,  neither  coming 
from  it  nor  leading  to  it.  Even  there  we  say  where  preju- 
dice has  most  connected  them — they  are  wholly  distinct  and 
separate,  if  not  even  contrasted.  Her  endowments  are  the 
real  bulwark  of  the  Church  of  England,  not  her  acts  of 
Parliament — and  those  endowments  are,  as  we  have  seen, 
but  the  ripened  firuits  of  the  Christian  voluntary  system,  such 
as  the  Church  in  America  not  only  may,  but  should  now  be 
bringing  forth  —  Parochial  Schools,  Diocesan  Colleges, 
Christian  Seminaries,  and  above  all,  an  Endowed  Chubch 
Press* — enriching  the  American  Church,  as  the  Clarendon 
Oxford  Press  does  that  of  England.  Now  we  say,  fit)m  the 
spirit  of  devotion  within  the  Church  —  not  of  State  patronage 
without— have  emanated  in  England  the  gifts  by  which 
that  Church  is  both  adorned  and  strengthened;  yea,  her 

*  O !  for  an  endowed  Press !  is  the  longing  language  of  Bishop  Doane. — 
(Churchman,  Jan.  30.)  We  would  add,  tbert  are  few  in  our  land  more  likely 
to  achieTe  iL 
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Schools  and  Halls — her  Cathedrals  and  Parish  Churches, 
with  all  their  varied  provision  for  youthful  indigent  merit — 
for  active  ministerial  labor,  both  at  home  and  abroad  —  and 
for  that  learned,  pious  leisure  (of  which  not  one  single  en- 
dowment as  yet  exists  in  the  American  Church,^  which  has 
made  her  Divines  to  be  as  a  very  fountain  of  wisdom  to  all 
Christendom.  From  the  state,  on  the  other  hand,  nought 
has  she  derived  even  from  the  first,  save  temptation  and  a 
snare — worldly  honors  and  manacled  hands.  And  now,  at 
length,  when  her  traitorous  bondage  is  complete  —  now  when 
the  scales  have  fallen  from  her  eyes — and,  Paul-like,  she 
pleads  eloquently  (as  here  before  us,)  for  freedom,  that  she 
may  go  forth  in  her  great  Master's  business — the  state.  Felix- 
like, willing  to  show  the  Jews  a  pleasure,  have  left  Paul 
bound.  Let  not,  then,  American  Churchmen  be  startled  from 
their  propriety  by  the  argument  we  urge  of  needful  endow- 
ment as  being  the  great  and  crying  want  of  our  Church  — 
as  if  such  were  favorable  to  a  legal  establishment,  or  unfavor- 
able to  a  spiritual  faith.  On  the  contrary,  we  hold  such 
gifts  to  be  not  only  the  rightful  expression  of  Christian  faith 
in  her  laity,  but  the  needfiil  means  of  advancing  it  among  her 
clergy.  They  spring  from  self-devotion  in  those  who  give  — 
they  awaken  it,  (if  it  were  only  by  human  sympathy,)  in 
those  who  receive.  In  the  giver,  they  are  but  the  outward 
working  of  that  inward  faith  —  which  in  every  Christian  age 
has  sought  to  consecrate  the  soul  to  God,  when  surrounded 
by  the  world  and  its  allurements,  by  devoting  unto  Him 
in  his  holy  temple,  what  the  worldly  mind  has  ever 
held  dearest,  its  worldly  wealth.  Thus,  doubtless,  was  it 
with  our  pious  English  forefathers — and  if  such  holy  gifts 
have  now  comparatively  ceased  in  our  Church  and  country, 
let  us  beware  now  we  interpret  it  into  the  evidence  of  a  high- 
er spirituality.  The  more  obvious  conclusion  is,  that  Church- 
men now  love  either  wealth  more,  or  their  Savior's  ser- 
vice less. 

We  have  said,  the  crying  want  in  our  Church,  and  what 
thoughtful  American  Churchman  is  there  who  will  deny  it  ? 
With  one  of  our  Bishops,  openly  shaming  his  Diocese,  by 
appealing  to  strangers  for  bread  —  a  second  proclaiminff 
destitution  as  the  bar  to  his  spiritual  usefulness  —  a  third 
living  in  a  cabin  of  logs,  and  wasting  at  the  plough  of  the 
husbandman  days  that  should  be  given  to  that  of  the  spiritual 
sower:*  when  again  we  read  the  endless  story  of  clerical 

•  The  Bishops  of  Ohio,  Tennesseej  and  Blinols. 
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privations — health  and  nerve  broken  down  under  unaided  fa- 
mily cares,  and  unrequited  oflBcial  labors ;  and  when  too,  we 
hear  the  appealing  voice  of  our  numerous  Church  associa- 
tions,* with  scarcely  a  single  exception,  all  trembling  on  the 
verge  of  bankruptcy — and  only  saved  from  it  month  by 
month,  by  some  spasmodic  eflfort  of  individual  benevolence: 
shall  we,  with  all  this  before  us  —  this  picture  of  poverty, 
suffering,  and  degrading  dependence,t  say  the  Churcli  would 
derive  no  benefit  from  adequate  endowment,  stands  in  no 
need  of  it  ?  Such,  indeed,  is  ever  the  language  of  wild  fanati- 
cism, and  sometimes  of  the  unreflecting  spiritual  mind.  "  God 
needs  not  human  endowments  to  carry  on  his  work."  Surely 
not ;  but  then,  neither  does  he  need  human  learning,  nor  hu- 
man hands,  nor  anything  else  that  poor  sinful  man  can  either 
offer,  or  give,  or  do.  But  what  then  r  God's  work,  for  all  thai, 
does  need  them;  and  the  Church  needs  them,  as  a  visibly 
organized  body  on  earth,  such  as  Christ  has  established  it ; 
the  Church  has  its  worldly  needs  and  its  human  agencies, 
as  much  as  if  it  were  of  man's  appointment,  and  must  there- 
fore have  its  worldly  means  and  its  human  supplies ;  and  it 
is  not  faith,  as  vfe  think,  but  arrogance,  to  pretend  to  place 
the  Church  above  such  necessity  ;  but  note,  too,  its  folly.  If 
such  arguer  admit  one  dollar  to  be  needed  for  the  Church's 
support,  then  has  he  broken  the  charm  on  which  he  rested— 
he  has  abandoned  the  high  ground  of  spirituality  —  he  has 
come  down  to  human  needs,  and  brought  himself  and  the 
question  under  the  very  law  of  endowment  which  we  here 
urge  — that  of  enlightened  Reason  and  Christian  zeal.  The 
Church's  support  is  an  argument  evidendy  either  of  miracle 
or  reason.  In  abandoning  the  first,  we  stand  necessarily  upon 
the  second,  and  consequently  hold  the  actual  needs  of  the 

*  We  instance  but  one  as  under  our  own  more  immediate  knowledge ;  the  Citj 
Mission  Society  of  New  York,  driven  to  the  altematiye  of  selling  iu  Churches, 
or  starring  its  Missionaries. 

t  To  htm  who  thinks  ill  of  the  independent  provision  for  the  English  Minister, 
as  tending  to  raise  him  above  his  parishioners,  we  recommend  the  following  ex- 
tract from  a  recent  Western  paper  before  us,  of  an  eyeryday  picture  in  uiofle 
regions,  as  a  pendant  for  the  same,  exhibiting  the  danger  of  the  dependent  sy»- 
tem,  placing  tne  American  Minister  below  his  parishioners : — 

"  A  Donation  Party  was  holden  on  Christmas  Eve,  at  the  house  of  the  Rev. 
Washington  Philo,  the  Episcopal  Missionary  stationed  at  this  place.  We  learn 
that  the  party  was  numerously  attended,  and  went  off  extremely  well.  Man/ 
were  the  presents  bestowed  upon  the  Rev.  Divine,  by  our  benevolent  citizens ; 
and  we  are  very  much  ^ratified  to  hear  that,  among  them,  was  the  cloth  Ibr  a 
coat,  of  a  very  nice  quality,  together  with  full  trimminn  therefor — donated  by 
an  association  of  the  Journeymen  Printers  of  this  town.'*^ 
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Church  to  be  the  only  limit  and  measure  to  the  lightful  en- 
dowments that  should  be  given  to  the  Church. 

But,  as  before  said,  let  very  shame  withhold  the  American 
Churchman  from  speaking  lightly  of  Christian  endowments. 
Let  him  bethink  himself  whence  came  the  gospel  to  him 
and  his  land  ?  What  stamp  our  earliest  Bibles  and  prayer- 
books  bore  ?  By  whose  funds  were  missionaries  sent  out 
and  supported,  and  the  Cross  planted,  when  there  were  nei- 
ther means,  nor  perhaps  inclination  to  set  it  up  ?  Rather, 
we  say,  let  the  American  Churchman  look  back  gratefully 
on  the  past,  and  around  him,  wisely  on  the  present,  in 
order  that  he  may  also  look  forward  hopefully  on  the  future, 
recognizing  now  among  the  deepest  debts  he  owes  to  his  Church 
and  country,  and  her  coming  millions,  that  of  making  now 
while  he  may  ample  provision  for  their  Christian  wants,  even 
as  our  pious  forefathers  in  England  did  for  their  sons  by  wise 
and  liberal  endowment ;  and  so,  too,  shall  we  in  future  age 
be  like  them  remembered.  And  from  them,  too,  let  Ameri- 
can Churchmen  take  their  pattern,  and  learn  the  manner  and 
die  means  by  which,  at  small  expense,  this  adequate  endow- 
ment of  the  Church  in  a  coming  generation  may  be  by  us 
wrought  out.  The  principle  they  ffive  us  is  a  demonstrable 
one,  and  the  rule,  short  and  simple,  as  it  is  feasible  and 
efficacious. 

Permanent  wealth  comes  only  prom  land. 

Let  the  Church,  then,  but  have  its  lands,  and,  humanly 
speaking,  its  adequate  endowment  is  secured — not,  it  may  be, 
wrought  out  in  one  generation,  perhaps  not  in  two ;  but  the  en- 
dowment is  going  on  under  nature's  laws,  and  eventually  it  is 
done — the  Church  has  its  adequate,  permanent  provision,  and 
the  contributions  of  Christian  zeal  will  do  the  rest  through 
God's  blessing  on  both.  Let,  then,  American  Churchmen,  we 
earnesdy  entreat  them,  open  their  eyes  to  the  wisdom  and 
pious  foresight  of  their  English  progenitors.  We  are  now 
even  as  they  were  some  600  years  since,  with  more  land 
than  money,  at  the  time  most  of  their  endowments  were 
created ;  aid  with  a  Church  inadequately  supported,  with 
demands  upon  its  extension,  far  beyond  its  means.  What 
they  then  did  for  their  Church,  let  us  now  do  for  ours  ;  let  us 
give  lands  into  her  bosom,  wild  "  government  lands,"  if  none 
other,  with  adequate  productive  funds  to  secure  them  against 
Ipss,  if  themselves  be  unproductive.  Thousands  there  are 
in  our  Church  now  among  its  members,  lords  of  wider  do- 
mains than  any  baron  of  Edward's  days,  who  gave  of  his 
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broad  lands ;  and  thereforei  at  least,  equally  able  with  him  ts 
securQ  to  the  Church,  in  the  second  or  third  generation,  what 
every  rural  parish  in  England  now  enjoys  through  such  wise- 
ly prospective  gift — Church,  and  parsonage,  and  school,  ani 
some  adequate  provision  of  support  In  that  coming  day 
will  the  Church  have  reason  to  bless  him  who  in  this  day 
shall  be  instrumental  in  carrying  out  such  voluntary  system 
for  its  support  One  wise  and  good  old  man,  at  least,  we 
have  among  us  in  this  matter,  of  whom  future  times  will  talk, 
who  is  now  thus  looking,  and  thus  acting  with  a  wise  fore- 
sight for  the  endowment  of  the  Church  of  his  great  grand- 
children.  Thus,  we  think,  after  a  few  years,  will  the  vene- 
rable Bishop  Chase  be  spoken  of  among  Churchmen,  whet 
the  land  endowments  of  Kenyon  and  Jubilee  College,  now 
looked  down  upon  with  scorn,  will  then  be  looked  up  to  witli 
respect  and  admiration.  But  if  this  be  so,  why,  then,  in  ooi 
broad  land,  in  the  name  of  common  sense,  as  well  as  Chris- 
tian zed,  we  ask,  are  there  not  hundreds  and  thousands  of 
similar  endowments  going  on,  springing  firom  abler  hands* 
and  perhaps  with  wiser  guidance,  to  save  fix)m  intervening 
loss,  lands  which,  if  preserved  to  the  Church,  will,  withoir. 
peradventure,  give  to  it  in  a  coming  age  all  those  human 
means  of  spiritual  good  which  she  so  sadly  wants  in  thi& 
A  l^iocesan  Society  duly  incorporated  in  each  diocese,  to  ac: 
as  such  trustee,  and  to  guard  the  lands,  with  adequate  funds, 
might  not  be  an  unwise  suggestion.  Now,  at  any  rate,  is  the 
time  or  never.  Had  it  been  done  two  generations  ago  gene- 
rally through  the  Atlantic  states,  how  different  would  now 
be  the  means  of  the  Church  in  those  older  dioceses,  whether 
for  self-support  or  missionary  exertions  in  the  newer  ones  * 
"Now,"  therefore,  is  for  the  western  states  what  "  then"  wai 
for  the  eastern ;  and  under  the  good  Providence  of  God,  the 
Church,  without  any  exorbitant  demand  upon  its  members, 
may  now  sow  the  seed  widely  for  such  narvest  Again, 
therefore,  we  proclaim  the  secret — let  the  Church  by  volun- 
tary gift  have  a  lien  given  to  it  upon  the  land,  and  the  land, 
through  means  of  its  spiritual  teaching,  will  have  its  reward 
and  blessing  from  the  Church. 

"  O !  while  thou  yet  hast  room,  fair  fruitful  land. 
Ere  war  and  want  have  stained  thy  virgin  sod, 
Mark  thee  a  place  on  high,  a  glorious  stand. 

Whence  Truth  her  sign  may  make  o'er  forest,  lake,  and  strand".* 

•  Lyra  Aportolica,  CXXXIX. 
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But  to  bring  our  long  parallel  to  a  close  —  such  as  we 
have  seen  them  are  the  sister  Churches  of  England  and 
America — one  in  spirit,  distinguishable  in  form,  similar, 
yet  dissimilar,  and  anbrding  to  the  reflecting  mind  on  both 
sides  matter  tor  serious  consideration ;  and  m  a  deep  sense 
of  the  benefit  to  be  derived  from  such  mutual  sisterlike*  con- 
templation of  each  other's  excellences  —  do  we  commend 
the  matter  thoughtfully  to  those  on  both  sides  the  water,  from 
vi^hom  must  come  the  initiative  in  any  measures  of  a  nearer 
intercourse  or  a  closer  approximation.! 

The  leading  lessons  to  be  learned  on  either  side  appear  to' 
us  as  obvious  as  they  are  clearly  just.   The  American  Church- 
man is  to  learn  to  lay  aside  many  ultra-republican  prejudices, 
when  looking  at  the  Church  of  England  ;  to  discriminate  in 
it  between  the  Church  as  voluntarily  endowed,  and  the  Church 
as  by  law  established  — confounding  the  two  neither  in  their 
origin  nor  their  results,  nor  the  feelings  with  which  he  regards 
them.    Nor  is  this  all.     He  is  to  recognize  farther,  in  its  alli- 
ance of  Church  with  State,  a  moral  and  Christian  bond,  as 
well  as  a  legal  and  arbitrary  one,  and  take  care  lest  his  well- 
founded  objection  to  the  one  lead  him  to  undervalue  the 
inestimable  national  blessings  that  flow  from  the  other,  and 
of  which  Christian  England,  with  all  its  drawbacks,  is  the 
noblest  specimen  that  the  world    can  ofier.     Again,  his 
prgudices,  if  he  have  them,  against  adequate  Church  en- 
dowments, must,  and  will  be  given  up,  when  he  traces 
the  blessings  they  have  been,  under  God,  to  the  Church  of 
England ;  and  this  conviction  will  lead  him  to  become  an 
advocate  for  them  in  his  own,  and  to  labor  for  their  attain- 
ment, if  not  for  the  present,  at  least  for  coming  generations. 
He  is,  again,  to  learn  modesty  as  to  laying  monopoly  claim, 
as  most  Americans  do,  to  the  "  voluntary  system,"  seeing 
as  he  must,  that  it  is  a  system  working  as  powerfully,  and 
appealed  to  as  strenuously  in  the  English  Cnurch  as  in  his 

*  "  Our  sisUr  Tranoatlantic  Church,"  such  is  the  affectionate  appetlation  used 
hy  the  Bishop  of  London,  in  a  recent  letter,  (Dec.  19, 1840,)  submitted  to  us. — 
**  We  rejoice,  and  are  thankful,"  he  adds,  "  at  the  increasing  prosperity  and  use- 
fblness,  which  indicate  the  blessins;  of  Qod  resting  on  that  portion  of  his  Church." 
*'  I  bopne,"  he  again  adds,  "  that  the  act  of  Parliament,  passed  last  session,  will 
be  receiyed  by  than  as  eyidence  of  our  fraternal  regard." 

tWe  rejoice  to  find  ourselves  anticipated  in  the  necessity  of  such  advice.  By 
a  recent  letter  from  Dr.  Hook  to  one  of  our  Bishops,  {Dr.  Doane,)  invitins  him  to 
his  pulpit,  we  find  that  the  Church  of  England  is  as  little  willing  as  the  Church  of 
America  can  be  to  leave  their  recently  gamed  Christian  brotherhood  a  dead  letter. 
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own.  And,  lastly,  be  is  to  find  in  the  Church  of  England, 
a  better  model,  generally  speaking,  of  the  Churchman,  both 
in  tone  and  spirit,  than  popularly  belongs  to  our  more  ano- 
gant,  self-confident,  authority-spurning  mind. 

From  us,  again,  may  the  Church  of  England  learn  many 
things,  not  indeed  new,  but  old  and  forgotten — to  return  to 
what  is  lost,  not  to  add  what  is  foreign.  She  will  here  witness 
the  present  working  of  forms  of  ecclesiastical  union  and 
action,  such  as  she  herself  once  had ;  and  seeinc,  too,  the 
blessing  that  accompanies  them,  may  be  led  to  Took  back 
more  earnestly  to  her  own  "  first  love,"  and  "  to  strengthen 
those  things  that  remain,  lest  they  be  lost."  Her  defenders 
must  learn,  too,  to  abate  their  sweeping  condemnation  of  the 
voluntary  system,  by  seeing  not  only  what  in  fact  it  has  here 
accomplished  in  our  case,  but  how  much  of  her  own  best 
efibrts  have  come  from  the  same  source  ;  and  while  she  may 
doubtless  feel  not  unchristian  pride  in  her  own  noble  endow- 
ments, yet  must  she  learn,  too,  to  look  with  Christianly 
respect  on  what  her  sister  pilgrim  Church  has  done  in  the 
new  world  without  them ;  and  may,  perhaps,  learn  from  her 
the  farther  not  unneedful  lesson  —  how  should  she  herself 
fail  to  win  back  \^'ithin  the  Church's  pale  a  recreant  state— 
how  she,  too,  may  stand  erect  without  its  aid  or  alliance.  Bat 
that  catastrophe —  for  such,  after  a  thousand  years  of  union, 
would  a  divorce  of  Church  from  State  doubtless  be — is  yet, 
we  trust,  far  from  her  and  her  children.  England,  with  her 
heterogeneous  elements  of  an  old-formed  society — her  social 
ranks  and  their  vested  rights,  needs,  we  think,  a  closer  and 
more  legalized  alliance  with  the  Church,  not  for  the  Churches 
sake,  but  for  the  State's,  than  is  needful  in  republican  Ame- 
rica ;  and  to  maintain  and  preserve  such  alliance  for  the 
example  of  Christendom,  we  deem  to  be  her  peculiar  mission. 
Therefore  do  we  say — Esto  perpetna!  America,  with  the 
simplicity  of  her  written  constitution,  and  the  equality  of  her 
citizens,  needs  but  the  moral  bond  of  such  alliance.  Of  it 
too,  we  say —  Crescat  eundo. 

But  for  the  future  fortunes  of  the  Church  of  England  we 
fear  not.  As  with  the  touch  of  Ithuriel's  spear  has  she 
already  sprung  to  her  feet,  and  doimed  her  armor  and 
assumed  her  earlier  hue  and  nobler  shape.  "  A  thousand 
(spiritual)  swords  "  have  already  leaped  from  their  scabbards 
to  avenge  even  the  words  of  infidel  insult,  while  on  eveiT 
hand,  old  forgotten  truths  and  new  awakened  zeal  and  all 
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the  quiet  household  virtues  of  a  hundred  generations,  are 
seen  to  throng  forth  from  every  retired  nook  and  comer  of 
ber  domain,  like  guardian  angels  summoned  forth  by  sudden 
alarm  to  watch  over  the  fortunes  of  what  we  might,  as 
Christians,  term  "  God's  favored  land."  Our  closing  paonition 
to  her  then  is  in  the  words  of  her  own  great  poet : 

"  Train  up  thy  children,  England,  in  the  ways 
Of  righteousness,  and  feed  them  with  the  bread 

Of  wholesome  doctrine. 

O  England,  wheresoever  thy  Churches  stand. 

There  plant  the  tree  of  knowledge  ;  water  it 

With  thy  perpetual  bounty !     It  shall  spread 

Its  hrancnes  o'er  the  venerable  pile — 

Shield  it  against  the  storm. 

And  bring  forth  fruits  of  life."* 

As  to  our  native  Church,  for  it  we  feel  no  dividing  thoughts, 
of  hope  and  fear.  Though  her  sun  be  not  in  the  meridian, 
yet  is  her  sky  comparatively  unclouded.  No  storms  at  least 
darken  it.  Her  mission,  too,  though  a  laborious,  is  not  an 
unblest  one.  "  A  laborer  in  the  vineyard  "  bearing  indeed  ••  the 
burden  and  heat  of  the  day,"  yet  under  the  eye  of  an  appro- 
ving master.  Such  as  it  is,  it  is  one  hereafter  destined,  we 
think,  to  ull  in  the  annals  of  Christendom ;  how  from  a  small 
seed  it  grew  up  untended  by  man,  under  the  dews  of  heaven, 
until  its  branches  filled  the  land.  In  the  rising  fortunes  of 
the  new  world,  it  already  stands  prominent  as  an  agent  for 
good ;  and  who  can  tell  what  farther  part  may  be  preparing 
for  it,  as  a  refuge  amid  the  changing  fortunes  of  the  old  r 
Clearly  or  darkly  on  this  point,  many  have  vaticinated, 
none  more  wisely  than  old  Sir  Thomas  Browne. 

''  When  Seine  shall  sMrallow  Tiber  and  the  Thames, 
By  letting  in  them  both,  pollute  her  streams ; 
Then  shall  religion  to  America  flee. 
They  have  their  times  of  gospel  as  well  as  we." 

♦  Southey:  Ode  to  England. 
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Aet.  n. — Ififantry  Tacticd^  or  Rules  for  the  Exercise  <fthe  United 
States  Ififantry.  New  Edition.  By  Major-Gbnerai*  Scott, 
U.  S-Army.  Vols.  I,  II,  UL  New  York:  1840.  Harper 
and  Brothers. 

No  apology  need  be  offered  for  aeain  undertaking  the 
notice  of  a  military  subject.  The  idea  of  war,  however 
painful,  has  forced  itself  upon  the  people  of  the  United  Stales ; 
and  events  may  not  be  distant  when  escape  from  it  will 
hardly  be  consistent  with  honor.  While,  therefore,  we  would 
deprecate  a  contest  with  that  nation  whose  relations  toward 
us  present  at  the  moment  a  threatening  aspect,  as  the  greatest 
misfortune  that  could  possibly  occur,  not  only  to  the  coun- 
tries between  which  it  would  be  waged,  but  to  the  CTeat 
cause  of  civilization,  of  morals,  and  religion,  we  believe 
that  the  most  sure  means  of  avoiding  it,  are  to  show  that  our 
preparations  are  such  as  to  prevent  us  from  feeling  any  fear 
of  its  consequences.  Tlie  subject  of  the  proper  organizatioa 
of  our  militia,  the  only  force  on  which  we  can  surely  rely  for 
defensive  operations,  is  therefore  one  which  cannot  be  too 
much  discussed. 

In  saying  that  the  militia  must  be  our  only  reliance  for 
defence,  we  mean  no  disparagement  to  the  regular  army. 
Its  services  have  been  too  valuable,  and  are  too  well  appre- 
ciated to  need  any  praise  from  us.  But  we  may  be  assured 
that  its  legitimate  purpose,  that  of  acting  upon  and  beyond 
our  frontiers  would  be  paralyzed,  if  our  people  be  accustomed 
to  look  to  it  for  protection  from  rapid  incursion  ;  and  it  would 
be  a  reproach  to  the  memory  of  their  sires  were  they  to  rely 
for  the  defence  of  their  homes  and  firesides,  upon  anything 
but  their  own  stout  arms  and  courageous  hearts. 

In  treating  of  this  subject,  too,  an  interest  somewhat  per- 
sonal invites  us  to  the  task.  Our  reviews  of  the  organization 
of  the  militia,  as  proposed  by  Mr.  Poinsett,  has  been  vio- 
lently assailed,  less  powerfully,  however,  by  the  argument  ad 
remj  than  by  that  ad  hominem.  Our  inferences  on  that  occasion 
have  been  opposed,  on  the  ground  that  we  are  not  soldiers, 
and  never  have  been  soldiers.  Now,  although  we  have  too 
high  a  reverence  for  those  who  have  passed  the  trial  of  the 
bapteme  du  feu  to  aspire,  or  even  put  in  the  least  pretensions, 
to  a  name  which  is  so  highly  honorable,  we  may  venture  to 
say,  that  the  compulsory  study  of  three  different  systems  of 
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tacticS)  and  their  application  on  the  parade  ground,  with  the 
researches  which  a  continual  expectation  of  active  service 
induced  us  to  undertake,  may  have  qualified  us  for  viewing, 
not  without  profit,  the  troops  of  England,  Prussia,  Austria, 
Belgium,  and  Russia,  together  with  the  re-organized  Royal 
Guard  of  France  ;  all  of  which  it  has  been  our  good- fortune 
to  see.  Our  military  studies,  however,  closed  with  the 
inspection  of  these  famous  armies,  although  we  have  been 
accused  of  drawing  our  moderate  portion  of  warlike  lore 
from  the  first  pages  of  the  volumes  oefore  us.  This  charge 
has  admonished  us  of  our  neglect,  and  we  have  gladly  availed 
ourselves  of  them  fqr  the  first  time,  in  order  to  furbish  our 
ancient  harness. 

Our  business  with  them  is  not  that  of  criticism.  Far  be 
it  from  us  to  venture  to  suggest  alterations  or  improvements 
in  a  work  of  a  master  of  his  noble  art.  In  the  annals  of 
American  exploits,  no  name  stands  higher  than  that  of  the 
accomplished  and  gallant  author.  His  was  the  skill  and 
industry,  which,  in  the  short  space  of  a  winter,  formed  troops 
that  in  the  open  field  out-manoeuvred  the  boasted  veterans 
of  Britain ;  and  his  the  cool  and  determined  courage  which 
led  them  to  charge  with  the  bayonet  that  "  terrible  infantry," 
which  on  no  other  occasion  was  ever  broken.  From  the 
command  of  a  platoon  to  that  of  a  brigade,  befaas  been  with- 
out a  rival ;  and  should  the  occasion  ever  arise  when  his 
country  is  to  be  again  defended,  it  may  be  confidently  pre- 
dicted, that  he  will  equal  in  strategic  skill  that  hero  whom, 
in  the  majesty  of  his  person,  and  the  purity  of  his  motives, 
he  so  much  resembles. 

Even  the  high  authority  of  Scott,  however,  ought  to  be  no 
protection  from  critical  strictures.  In  the  art  of  war,  as  in 
almost  all  others,  an  amateur  may  be  as  competent  a  judge 
of  the  qualities  of  a  work  as  the  masters  themselves.  In  the 
art  of  painting,  this  is  proverbially  true;  and  he  who  can  with 
self-complacency  perpetrate  a  villanous  daub,  or  with  bel- 
ter judgment  abstain  from  touching  a  pencil,  shall  yet  appre- 
ciate with  intelligence  the  productions  of  a  Raphael,  an 
Angelo,  or  a  Rubens ;  be  enraptured  with  their  excellences, 
or  aware  of  che  defects  from  which  the  most  perfect  of  human 
productions  cannot  be  absolutely  free.  So  we,  who  might, 
perhaps,  cut  a  bad  figure  in  the  awkward  squad  of  a  militia 
company,  may  venture  to  admire  the  lofty  strategy,  and 
criticise  the  campaigns  of  a  Frederic,  a  Wellington,  or  a 
Napoleon. 
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To  carry  our  illustration  farther :  a  musician  may  draw 
irom  his  instrument  the  most  enchanting  tones,  and  ravish 
the  ears  with  the  most  touching  melody,  while  be  is  incapa- 
ble of  composing  the  most  simple  air,  or  devoid  of  any  know- 
led^  of  the  scientific  principles  on  which  his  art  is  founded. 
In  like  manner,  a  soldier  may  be  master  of  the  drill,  may  be 
competent  to  conduct  the  manoeuvres  of  the  battalion  or  the 
brigade — may  possess  the  still  higher  quality  of  command 
over  himself  ana  others  in  the  midst  of  a  hostile  fire,  and  yet 
be  unacquainted  with  the  principles  on  which  his  art  is 
founded,  or  incapable  of  bringing  his  tactical  skill  to  bear 
upon  the  organization  of  an  army,  or  the  plan  of  a  campaign. 
Our  remarks  upon  a  similar  difference  in  qualifications, 
which  we  observed  between  the  principle  and  the  detail  of 
Mr.  Poinsett's  proposed  law  for  the  organization  of  the  mili- 
tia, have  given  rise  to  an  angry  attack  in  a  newspaper.  We 
regret  to  learn  that  this  proceeds  from  an  oflBcer  of  the  army, 
to  whom  the  editor  of  that  paper  assigns  a  high  character; 
and  we  are  induced  from  its  tone  to  surmise,  that  these 
comments  on  our  article  are  the  production  of  the  person 
who  was  employed  by  Mr.  Poinsett  to  work  out  the  detail 
of  his  plan.    At  all  events,  we  consider  that  the  opinion  we 
had  formed,  that  Mr.  Poinsett  had  entrusted  the  preparation 
of  a  part  of  hia  law  to  another  hand,  is  fully  sustained.    Oar 
remark  was  purely  conjectural,  and  as  we  never  took  the 
pains  to  inquire  whether  our  surmise  were  correct,  we  were 
up  to  the  present  time  at  a  loss  to  ima^ne  which  of  the  offi- 
cers of  a  body  we  so  highly  respect  and  esteem  had  been  the 
victim  of  our  random  shot.    U  is  only  at  the  very  moment 
of  writing  that  the  name  and  rank  of  the  adviser  of  the  secre- 
tary of  war  has  reached  us,  and  that  by  mere  report,  of  the 
accuracy  of  which  we  have  no  evidence.     Little  as  we 
reviewers  care  for  the  agonies  of  the  victims  we  subject  to 
our  critical  dissecting  knives,  or  impale  alive  for  the  amuse- 
ment of  our  readers,  we  should  in  this  case  have  vrillingly 
avoided  inflicting  the  pain  which  has  so  evidently  been  felt. 
Our  predecessors  in  tne  critical  art  would  hav*  received  the 
groans  which  a  manly  spirit  could  not  repress,  as  evidences 
of  their  power,  and  have  added  new  venom  to  the  dart  which 
had  already  inflicted  torture.     For  our  own  part,  -ve  should 
prefer  to  heal  the  wound  we  had  unconsciously  inflicted. 
Something,  however,  is  due  to  ourselves,  and  while  w^  might 
have  respected  the  school  in  which  the  party  we  uninten- 
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tionally  aggrieved  has  been  brought  up,  we  should  not  the 
less  have  declared  our  dissent  from  his  views,  although  with 
the  knowledge  lately  communicated  of  bis  military  experi- 
ence, we  should  not  have  summed  up  our  criticism  in  the 
brief  terms  of  want  of  acquaintance  with  the  military  art. 

We  must,  in  our  comments,  have  said  that  the  gallant 
soldier  who  had  filled  up  the  detail  of  Mr.  Poinsett's 
scheme,  had  made  use  of  terms  in  a  sense  for  which  he 
had  no  warrant  in  the  military  practice  of  any  other  na- 
tion, or  in  the  histories  of  warhke  achievements,  nay  in 
express  contradiction  to  the  sense  assigned  them  by  the  laws 
organizing  thd  army  of  the  United  States ;  that  in  so  doing 
he  had  encountered  so  much  unpopularity  as  to  shade  one  of 
the  most  important  schemes  ever  presented  to  the  people  of 
the  United  States,  with  a  cloud  of  obloquy  which  prevented 
its  finding  a  single  supporter  in  the  national  councils ;  that  he 
.  had  thus  caused  the  colleagues  of  the  secretary  at  war,  and 
his  political  friends,  to  content  themselves  with  being  his 
apologists  rather  than  his  defenders.  Worse  than  all,  a  new 
administration  is  now  coming  into  power,  which  has,  in  the 
debates  growing  out  of  this  question,  been  almost  pledged 
not  to  attempt  any  amelioration  of  our  militia  system,  the 
most  onerous,  and,  at  the  same  time,  the  most  inefficient  that 
any  nation  has  been  cursed  with. 

We  allude  principally  to  the  sense  in  which  the  word  bat- 
talion is  employed  m  the  draught  of  the  law.  The  author  of 
the  scheme,  when  he  proposed  the  battalion  as  the  unit  of 
force,  could  not  have  understood  it  in  any  other  sense  than 
that  which  is  given  to  it  in  military  or  historical  writers,  and 
which  is  prescribed  in  the  laws  of  the  United  States.  We 
now  learn,  that  in  the  general  sense  of  our  officers,  by  batta- 
lion is  meant  the  half  of  one  of  our  existing  regiments.  Now 
the  law  orgEmizing  our  army  expressly  says  that  each  regi- 
ment shall  constitute  but  one  battalion ;  and  the  work  before 
us,  in  strict  conformity  with  the  law  and  with  the  practice  of 
all  military  nations,  designates  these  halves  of  the  existing 
regiments  as  vnngs.  The  use  of  the  term  is  not  unimpor- 
tant in  other  respects  ;  if  this  sense  which  is  now  said  to  be 
given  to  it  be  persisted  in,  we  may  at  some  future  period  read 
in  history  some  such  record  as  this  :  "  An  action  took  place 
on  a  certain  day  between  five  battalions  of  our  army  and  ten 
of  the  American,  and  our  troops  having  long  gallantly  sup- 
ported themselves  against  this  superiority  offeree,  were  com- 
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pelled  to  retreat,*'  or  worse,  *'  that  eight  battalions  of  Ame* 
rican  troops  had  been  defeated  by  five  of  an  enemy."  We 
recdlect,  when  boys,  to  have  marvelled  at  the  gallantry  of 
a  British  cs^ptain,  who  in  command  of  a  frigate,  rating  thirty- 
eight  guns,  had  been  compelled,  after  a  long  action,  to  strike 
his  colors  by  a  French  vessel  mounting  forty-eight ;  to  hase 
admired  the  skill  and  prowess  by  which  a  seventy-four  had 
overcome  an  eighty  gun  ship ;  and  it  was  years  before  the 
delusion  was  expelled,  by  finding  that  the  respective  vessels 
were  exactly  of  the  same  size,  and  as  near  as  possible  of  the 
same  force.  Such  events  are,  however,  still  a  matter  of  his- 
tory ;  and  those  who  have  no  means  of  inquiring  into  the  true 
state  of  things  yet  share  in  our  childish  delusions. 

The  same  advantage  will  undoubtedly  be  taken  by  the 
historians  of  military  affiiirs,  as  has  been  done  by  those  of 
naval  actions  ;  and  while  our  literature  is  common  with  that 
of  the  nation  with  which  we  are  most  liable  to  coaie  into 
collision,  even  our  own  children  may  be  made  to  blush  for 
the  apparent  inferiority  of  their  sires. 

The  army  of  Frederic  the  Great  was,  and  still  is,  the  model 
from  which  the  other  powers  of  Europe  copied  the  organiza- 
tbn  of  their  forces.  In  this,  the  battalion  was  composed  ol  six 
companies,  and  numbered,  when  on  the  war  establishment, 
nine  hundred  and  eighty-four  combatants,  besides  officers, 
non-commissioned  officers,  etc.  Of  these  six  companies,  one 
was  made  up  of  grenadiers,  another  of  light  infantry.  These, 
when  the  ranks  were  full,  were  detached  and  formed  into 
separate  corps.  Thus  the  battalion  in  the  field  was  composed 
of  four  companiesy  and,  for  manoeuvre,  was  divided  into  eight 
flaXoom  of  exactly  the  same  number  of  files.  When  the  de- 
tached companies  were  called  in  to  supply  the  casualties  of 
service,  the  organization  by  companies  was  not  chan^[ed.  It 
wai  justly  held  inexpedient  to  separate  the  administrative 
relations  of  officers  and  men ;  their  food,  their  clothing,  their 
quarters  and  their  drills,  were  still  committed  to  their  ori^nal 
company  officers ;  but  the  battalion  was  not  the  less  divided 
for  exercise  or  for  battle  into  eight  equal  platoons.  In  this 
service,  then,  the  company  was  a  division  of  the  battalioa 
formed  for  administrative  purposes.  When  the  battalion  was 
in  all  respects  complete,  it  was  indeed  identical  with  two 
platoons ;  but  as  this  could  in  all  probability  never  be  the 
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case,  the  division  by  platoons  was  dififerent  from  that  by 
halves  of  companies. 

France  adopted  after  the  -war  of  1766,  in  which  she  had 
felt  the  superiority  of  the  Prussian  tactics  in  the  memorable 
battle  of  Rossbach,  the  organization  of  Frederic's  armies 
almost  identically.  The  battalion  on  the  war  establishment 
was  composed  of  four  companies,  each  of  one  hundred  and 
sixty  men  ;  and  there  were  in  addition  a  company  of  grena- 
diers, and  one  of  chasseurs.  The  force  of  each  of  the  two 
latter  was,  however,  no  more  than  seventy-two  soldiers. 

With  the  study  of  the  Prussian  tactics  arose  an  inquiiy 
into  the  principles  on  which  they  were  founded  ;  and  this 
was  speedily  extended  to  the  investigation  of  subjects  of  a 
far  more  general  character  than  had  governed  the  father  of 
Frederic  the  Great,  whose  industry  in  the  drill  had  served 
as  the  basis  of  the  more  scientific  manoeuvres  of  his  son. 
Thus  the  age  which  elapsed  between  the  war  of  1766  and 
the  breaking  out  of  the  French  revolution,  was  prolific  in 
writers  possessed  of  military  experience,  who  laid  the  foun- 
dation of  that  brilliant  success  which  attended  the  arms  of 
France  for  so  many  successive  campaigns. 

For  reasons  unnecessary  for  us  to  assim,  the  number  of 
men  in  the  companies  was  reduced  nearly  one  half;  and 
while  in  the  Prussian  service,  and  in  that  plan  which  had  been 
adopted  in  imitation  of  it,  the  platoon  was  about  half  a  com- 
pany ;  the  strength  of  the  latter  was  now  made  no  more  than 
sufficient  to  constitute  a  single  platoon.  This  organization 
formed  the  basis  of  the  celebrated  regulations  of  1791,  which 
continued  in  full  force  up  to  the  battle  of  Waterloo;  nor  have 
they  received  any  important  improvement  up  to  the  present 
day.  It  is  indeed  no  small  proof  of  their  high  merit  that  they 
have  been  made  the  basis  of  the  work  before  us. 

When  the  first  coaHtion  was  formed  against  the  French 
republic  in  1792,  each  battalion  comprised  nine  companies. 
One  of  these  was  composed  of  grenadiers,  and  detached,  on 
the  same  plan  as  in  the  Prussian  service.  The  remaining  eight, 
or  battalion  companies,  counted  eight  hundred  and  eighty 
eight  combatants.  When  full,  each  company  constituted  a  pla- 
toon ;  but  as  deficiencies  arose,  the  arrangement  in  companies 
does  not  appear  to  have  been  altered,  while  the  platoons 
were  told  off  so  as  to  be  of  equal  strength.  The  total 
strength  of  a  battalion,  including  the  grenadiers,  (^Bcers,  non- 
commissioned officers,  etc.  was  one  thousand  and  sixty-six 
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men.  The  light  troops  which  had  formerly  been  organized 
as  flank  companies  to  each  battalion,  were  now  formed  into 
separate  battalions  ;  but  as  a  defect  was  speedily  seen,  new 
companies  were  organized  under  the  name  oivoltigeun^  whose 
sole  dut/  it  was  to  act  as  skirmishers  with  the  battalion  to 
which  they  were  attached.  The  hardship  of  the  light  infantry 
service  was  thus  materially  diminished,  and  the  double  orgaD- 
ization  in  separate  battalions,  and  in  flank  companies,  con- 
tributed not  a  litde  to  the  success  of  the  French  armies,  whose 
movements  were  covered  by  clouds  of  skirmishers,  while 
bodies  instructed  in  the  battalion  manoeuvres  were  always 
ready  for  forced  marches  and  sudden  enterprises. 

In  the  British  service,  the  battalions  were  and  still  arc 
composed  of  ten  companies.  Previous  to  the  wars  in  the 
peninsula,  one  of  these  was  of  grenadiers,  and  the  other  of 
fight  infantry ;  and  these  were  detached,  so  that  the  battalioo 
included  only  eight  companies.  In  order  of  battle,  it  con- 
tained eight  platoons,  and  these  were  told  off  so  as  to  contain 
the  same  number  of  files.  A  change  appears  since  to  have 
taken  place,  by  which  two  companies,  or  at  least  their  ofr 
cers,  are  left  in  time  of  foreign  service  at  the  home  quarters 
of  the  regiment,  to  carry  on  the  duty  of  recruiting  and  drill- 
ing the  enlisted  men.  The  battalion  in  the  field  is  therefore 
now  composed  of  eight  companies,  and  in  line  of  batde  is  told 
off  into  eight  equal  ^fc^oon*. 

The  Prussian  army  was  arranged  on  principles  of  the 
most  exact  and  scrupulous  economy.  Its  numbers  were 
always  full,  but  no  more  than  two  thirds  of  the  soldiers 
received  pay ;  and  this  was  made  less  in  time  of  peace  by 
allowing  them  the  privilege  of  working  as  tradesmen  or 
laborers  in  the  cities^nd  towns  where  the  battalions  lay  in 
garrison.  The  other  third,  raised  by  conscription,  was  pe^ 
mitted  to  remain  at  home,  except  when  called  upon  to  receive 
miUtary  instruction,  until  it  became  necessary  lo  call  die 
army  to  the  field. 

Such  was  the  perfection  of  the  organization,  that  it  required 
no  more  than  three  days  to  complete  the  war  establishment, 
and  put  the  army  on  the  march.  Frederic  thus  obtained 
the  great  advantage  of  being  always  first  in  the  field ;  so  that 
in  the  war  of  1745,  he  had  conquered  Silesia,  and  in  that  of 
1756,  had  occupied  Saxony,  and  overrun  Bohemia,  before 
his  enemies  could  assemble  their  forces  to  oppose  bim 
eflfectually. 
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Other  nations  copied  from  Frederic  the  idea  of  having  a 
peace  establishment,  which  could,  by  the  mere  addition  of 
recruits,  be  expanded  into  one  adapted  for  war.  Great  Bri- 
tain, favored  by  her  insular  position,  was  probably  the  most 
successful  in  this  ;  for,  in  the  absence  of  any  fear  of  imme- 
diate attack,  her  peace  establishment  bore  a  smaller  relation 
to  that  of  war  than  any  other  European  nation  could  venture 
to  adopt,  since  Louis  XIV.  first  multipUed  the  standing  force 
of  his  kingdom. 

When  the  colonists  of  America  rose  in  opposition  to  Bri- 
tish oppression,  that  nation  felt  too  proud  to  acknowledge 
what  it  styled  a  rebellion  to  be  a  state  of  war,  and  the  troops 
sent  to  Boston  were  upon  the  peace  estabUshraent.  The 
American  force,  which  was  created  during  the  blockade  of 
that  city,  received  in  consequence  a  similar  organization* 
Each  regiment  seems  to  have  been  formed  often  companies, 
containing  fifty-four  combatants ;  but  as  the  service  of  the 
light  infantry  was  better  adapted  to  the  nature  of  the  country 
than  that  of  grenadiers,  both  of  the  flank  companies  were  of 
the  former  description  of  force.  When  Great  Britain  found 
that  she  had  met  an  enemy  which  was  not  to  be  despised,  she 
poured  forth  her  troops  upon  the  full  war  establishment,  and 
joined  to  them  the  still  more  numerous  battalions  of  Germany* 
Our  battalions,  even  when  full,  were  now  found  not  to  pre- 
sent a  sufficient  front  to  meet  these  stronger  bodies  in  the 
open  field  ;  and  the  bold  experiment  was  attempted  of  les- 
sening the  depth  of  the  formation.  This  had  hitherto  been  in 
three  ranks,  to  which  it  had  been  reduced  in  the  war  of  1745* 
It  was  now  made  by  the  Americans  no  more  than  two.  Our 
enemies  were  not  slow  in  profiting  by  the  example ;  and  as 
their  ranks  were  thinned,  altered  their  habitual  formation* 
This  has,  to  a  great  degree,  been  persisted  in  to  the  present 
day  ;  and  although  the  formation  of  British  troops,  when  on 
the  full  war  establishment,  and  on  parade  at  home,  is  still 
three  deep,  they  passed  through  the  wars  of  Spain  and  Por- 
tugal, and  fought  at  the  battle  of  Waterloo,  in  the  order  they 
had  learned  during  the  American  revolution. 

Hence  the  celebrated  order  of  Napoleon  to  Massena,  in 
which  he  directed  him  to  "  drive  into  the  ocean  the  feeble 
battalions  of  the  tyrants  of  the  sea ;"  and  the  contrast  at  first 
sight  appeared  overwhelming,  for  the  French  battalion  with 
its  voltigeurs  counted  nearly  one  thousand  one  hundred  men, 
while  the  British,  with  its  Hght  infantry  and  grenadiers,  was 
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DO  more  than  seven  hundred  and  My  ;  but  by  maintaining 
a  formation  of  only  two  in  depth,  the  latter  were  enabled 
to  present  nearly  an  equal  front  to  the  former. 

The  practice  of  the  military  nations  of  Europe,  in  wars 
conducted  with  short  intervals  for  nearly  eighty  years,  from 
the  time  when  "  the  star  of  Brandenburgh  arose,"  to  the 
downfall  of  Napoleon,  teaches  us,  therefore,  the  true  consti- 
tution of  a  battalion.  It  has,  while  of  almost  equal  strength, 
been  composed  of  a  varying  number  of  companies  from  ten 
to  four ;  but  it  is  habitually  divided,  for  the  purpose  of 
manoeuvre,  into  two  wings,  fou  rgrand  divisions,  eight  pla- 
toons, and  sixteen  sections.  The  largest  limit  susceptible  of 
being  manoeijvred  in  line,  is  that  adopted  by  the  French  in 
1791,  which,  allowing  for  an  officer  on  the  flank  of  each  pla- 
toon, presents  a  front  of  three  hundred  and  twelve  files.  It 
becomes  inefficient  when  its  front  falls  below  two  hundred 
files ;  and  thus  the  work  before  us  directs,  that  when  the  force 
of  the  company  shall  be  less  than  seventy-two  men,  it  shall 
be  drawn  up  two  in  depth. 

When  the  provisional  army  was  formed  in  1798,  its  organ- 
ization was  made  the  subject  of  discussion  in  a  board  assem- 
bled at  Trenton,  at  which  Washington  presided,  and  of  which 
Hamilton  was  a  member.  It  was  now  found  that  the  bat- 
talion of  the  revolution  was  too  feeble  when  compared  with 
those  of  Europe.  It  seems,  however,  to  have  been  considered 
inexpedient  to  adopt  the  strength  of  the  French  battalion  as 
the  limit ;  and  it  was  fixed  at  five  hundred  men.  It  is  evident, 
that  as  the  old  system  of  Steuben  was  retained,  this  strength 
would  have  been  almost  sufficient  to  present  a  proper  extent  of 
front  in  the  formation  therein  prescribed  of  two  in  depth.  At 
the  breaking  out  of  hostilities  in  1812,  this  old  system  of  tactics 
was  suddenly  abandoned ;  and  thus  while  the  organization  was 
preserved  in  point  of  numbers,  the  habitual  Ibrmation  was 
changed  by  regulation  to  three  in  depth.  This  change  ought 
to  have  been  accompanied  by  a  proportionate  increase  in  the 
number  of  combatants  ;  and  thus  our  battalions,  when  full, 
would  have  been  almost  identical  in  force  with  those  of  the 
enemy  with  whom  we  were  to  contend.  All  the  mere  admi- 
nistrative parts  of  our  military  organization,  were,  however, 
in  their  inmncy ;  and  the  necessity  of  providing  for  keeping 
up  the  regiments  on  an  efficient  footing,  by  reserves  forming 
a  part  of  their  original  organization,  was  not  perceived.  In- 
stead of  making  the  efficiency  of  existing  corps  the  first  and 
primitive  object  of  the  recruiting  service,  new  regiments, 
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volunteer  or  regular,  were  formed  to  supply  the  losses  in  the 
war ;  and  thus  our  regiments  rarely  mustered  many  more  than 
half  the  numbers  prescribed  in  the  organic  law.  They  were, 
therefore,  arranged  and  manoeuvred  as  single  battalions,  in 
order  that  they  might  face  in  the  field  those  of  Britain,  whose 
recruits,  instead  of  being  formed  in  new  corps,  were  pressed 
forward  to  join  the  old.  Our  battalion  was,  therefore,  too 
small  at  first,  and  the  want  of  a  systematic  organization  of 
reserves  heid  increased  the  defect. 

At  the  close  of  the  war,  the  error  had  become  apparent ; 
and  hence,  on  the  adoption  of  the  first  peace  establishment, 
the  battalion  was  increased  so  far  as  to  contaih  double  the 
number  of  companies  it  had  consisted  of  during  the  continu- 
ance of  hostilities ;  but  as  a  peace  establishment,  it  was 
made  to  constitute  a  regiment,  although  its  staff  and  field- 
officers  were  properly  of  a  number  sufficient  to  command  two 
battaUons. 

We  think,''that  by  these  examples,  (and  many  others  might 
be  cited,)  we  have  established  that  we  were  right  in  our  use , 
of  the  word  battalion,  and  did  no  wrong  to  the  gentleman 
who  furnished  the  military  details  of  Mr.  Poinsett's  bill,  in 
ascribing  to  him  an  error.  A  battalion  is  the  unit  of  the  force 
of  an  army  of  infantry,  and  should,  on  the  footing  of  actual 
service,  contain  the  largest  number  of  combatants  that  can  be 
manoeuvred  in  line  in  the  habitual  order  of  formation.  The 
latter,  we  consider,  ought  to  be  three  in  depth,  not  because 
it  is  necessary  in  action,  but  because  an  organization  on  the 
footing  of  two  in  depth  would  soon  become  too  feeble  by  the 
casualties  of  service  to  face  the  battalions  of  any  enemy  to 
which  we  might  be  opposed.  In  fact,  it  can  rarely  happen 
that  two  thirds  of  the  force  prescribed  by  law  can  be  with 
its  colors. 

In  the  use  of  the  term  platoon^  although  we  are  obliged  to 
confess  that  we  have  sinned  against  the  high  authority  of  the 
work  before  us,  where  it  is  employed  as  synonymous  with 
what  European  writers,  and  particularly  the  French  regula- 
tions of  1791,  style  a  section,  we  have  a  right  to  maintain, 
on  the  latter  authority,  that  we  were  not  wrong  in  employing 
it  as  we  did.  A  platoon,  as  we  used  the  term,  is  an  aliquot 
part  of  the  strength  of  a  battalion.  It  has  been  sometimes 
a  tenth,  sometimes  as  large  as  a  sixth,  but  is  generally  an 
eighth — the  latter  proportion  bein^  much  better  suited  tq 
all  the  manoeuvres  than  either  of  the  others ;  and,  in  fact. 
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throughout  the  whole  of  the  work  before  us,  we  see  no  trace 
of  any  other  division  of  the  battalion  when  engaged  in  ma- 
noeuvres, than  into  eight  equal  parts.  They  are  indeed 
called  companies,  but  with  the  actual  company  even  of  our 
service,  they  can  rarely  or  never,  from  the  necessity  of 
their  being  of  equal  strength,  be  identical.  In  the  British 
and  French  services,  the  platoon  and  the  company,  are  also, 
on  taking  the  field,  nearly  identical;  but  in  the  economic 
service  of  Prussia  under  Frederic,  and  at  the  piesent  day,  a 
platoon,  although  as  strong  as  in  either  of  the  others,  was 
about  the  half  of  a  company. 

Of  all  military  terms,  that  of  regiment  is  the  most  vague. 
In  the  Prussian  and  old  French  services,  and  in  our  own,  up 
to  the  close  of  the  war  of  1812,  it  was  composed  of  two  bat- 
talions, such  as  we  have  described  them.  By  our  existing 
laws,  and  in  the  peace  establishment  of  Great  Britain,  each 
regiment  contains  no  more  than  one  battalion.  When  France, 
in  1793,  was  attacked  by  the  first  coalition,  she  could  muster 
no  disciplined  force  adequate  to  the  emergency.  Immense 
numbers  of  volunteers,  however,  flew  to  the  frontier,  and  by 
their  undisciplined  valor  rather  increased  the  losses  than 
served  to  delend  their  country.  On  this  occasion,  Garnet, 
who  then  presided  in  the  department  of  war,  adopted  the 
bold  resolution  of  re-organizing  the  army  in  the  very  face  of 
the  invaders.  The  troops  were  withdrawn  from  active 
operations,  and  placed  under  the  protection  of  fortresses. 
The  ancient  regiments  were  dissolved,  and  each  of  their 
battalions  was  made  the  nucleus  of  a  new  body,  to  which  he 
gave  the  name  of  a  demibrigade.  These  new  bodies  were 
composed  each  of  three  battalions ;  but  the  latter  retained 
their  old  organization  of  nine  companies.  Under  Napoleon, 
the  name  of  regiment  was  restored  to  these  bodies,  and  he 
added  to  each  a  fourth  battalion.  The  latter  never  took  the 
field,  but,  stationed  in  garrison,  was  made  up  of  conscripts, 
who  were  there  prepared  to  take  their  place  in  one  of  the  three 
active  battalions. 

In  the  British  service,  not  only  may  the  ranks  of  their  bat- 
talions be  filled  up  from  the  minimum  of  the  peace  to  the 
full  war  establishment,  but  each  regiment  is  so  organized 
that  a  second  battalion  can  be  forthwith  arrayed.  This 
advantage  is  obtained  by  their  system  of  half  pay,  which 
places  at  the  disposal  of  the  government  a  number  of  officers 
equal  to  those  in  the  peace  service.     Thus  at  the  close  of 
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the  wars  of  the  French  revolution,  a  triple  mode  of  reduction 
was  adopted:  all  regiments  beyond  a  certain  number  were 
abolished  ;  the  second  battalions  of  all  regiments  were  dis- 
banded and  their  officers  placed  on  half  •pay ;  and  the  first 
or  remaining  battalions  had  the  numbers  of  their  combatants 
reduced  from  the  maximum  force  which  could  be  manoeuvred 
in  order  of  three  in  depth,  to  the  minimum  of  adequate  front 
in  the  order  of  two  in  aepih. 

The  organization  of  the  French  army  in  1815  is  probably 
one  of  the  best  models  of  the  peace  establishment  of  a  regular 
army,  intended  to  be  expanded  into  a  form  fit  for  active  ser- 
vice by  voluntary  enlistments.  The  term  regiment  was,  as 
at  the  beginning  of  the  revolution,  dropped,  but  the  essential 
meaning  of  the  term  was  preserved  under  the  name  of  legion. 
To  have  retained  the  ancient  numbers  of  the  regiments, 
associated  as  they  were  with  glorious  recollections  from  the 
field  of  Montenotte  to  that  of  Ligny,  would  have  been  a  con- 
tinual source  of  annoyance  to  the  Bourbon  princes,  and  new 
numbers  applied  to  old  corps  would  have  been  a  subject  of 
ridicule.  The  legions  were  in  consequence  named  from  the 
departments,  and  the  troops  which  had  composed  the  regi- 
ments of  Napoleon  were  directed  to  repair  to  the  places  of 
their  birth  to  be  arranged  in  the  newly  constituted  bodies. 
The  esprit  de  corps,  which  had  led  them  in  1814  to  resume 
their  ancient  cockade,  and  rally  around  the  discarded  eagles, 
was  thus  broken  up.  But  this  plan,  calculated  for  an  imme- 
diate object,  was  not  long  persisted  in.  When  the  Duke  of 
Anffouleme  led  an  army  across  the  Pyrenees,  the  name  of 
regiment  was  restored,  in  order  that  any  new  laurels  which 
each  should  acquire  might  be  perpetuated  upon  their  colors 
and  appointments. 

Each  legion,  as  constituted  by  the  ordonnance  of  1815,  was 
composed  of  three  battalions,  one  of  chasseurs,,  and  two  of 
infantry  of  the  line.  Each  battalion  contained  eight  compa- 
nies. In  the  infantry  of  the  line,  one  of  these  consisted  of 
grenadiers,  and  another  of  voltigeurs,  and  each  company  con- 
tained sixty  combatants.  The  battalion  of  chasseurs  was  also 
composed  of  eight  companies,  but  the  force  was  only  of  thirty- 
six  combatants.  Such  was  inferred  from  experience  to  be 
the  smallest  numbers  which  would  suffice  to  give  steadiness 
to  an  army  suddenly  raised  to  the  war  establishment  by  the 
addition  of  raw  recruits.  In  addition,  the  skeleton  of  a  ninth 
company  was  attached  to  each  battalion,  consisting  of  offiicers 
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and  non-commissioned  officers.  This  organization,  adopH 
at  a  time  when  the  fortresses  of  France  were  occupied  k 
the  forces  of  nations  allied  to  the  new  dynasty,  but  the  sA 
verters  of  the  old,  was  intended  in  part  to  suppress  anyfel 
ing  of  discontent,  but  more  to  keep  alive  a  knowledge* 
tactics  for  some  future  occasion.  It  was  therefore  the  lowr 
minimum  of  a  force,  which  could  have  any  prospect  of  bet 
rendered  efficient. 

The  Royal  Guard,  on  the  other  hand,  was  so  organized  a$ 
be  capable  of  acting  in  the  field,  although  still  upon  a  pet 
establishment,  of  the  maximum  of  which  it  therefore  preset 
a  model.  Each  regiment  was,  as  in  the  troops  of  the  line,  cdl 

Eosed  of  three  battalions,  each  battalion  ot  eight  compaiA 
ut  the  force  of  the  companies  was  raised  to  ninety  men.  Et 
company  in  the  manoeuvres  constituted  a  platoon,  wbi 
with  the  officers  on  its  flanks,  contained  thirty- two  Gk 
We  had  the  good  fortune  to  see  this  splendid  body,  the  ft 
time  it  was  ever  united  for  parade  in  one  corps  d*armee;ik 
the  impressions  which  its  admirable  equipment,  and  the  • 
dier-like  air  of  the  men,  all  of  whom  were  veterans  of  I 
wars  of  Napoleon,  produced,  will  not  speedily  be  efiaol 
It  was  in  fact  a  copy,  on  the  basis  of  a  peace  establlshmet 
of  that  old  guard  which  the  emperor  had  formed  out  of  i 
4lite  of  the  French  army,  and  which  had  been  imitated  I 
Russia,  Austria  and  Prussia.  Its  infantry,  composed  of  e^ 
regiments  divided  into  twenty-four  battalions,  was  arran^ 
in  four  brigades  and  two  divisions.  Its  cavalry,  constitult 
two  divisions,  was  made  up  of  four  brigades,  eight  regimei 
and  forty-eight  squadrons.  Each  brigade  of  infantry  ^ 
followed  by  a  battery  of  eight  pieces  of  foot  artillery,  a« 
each  division  of  cavalry  by  a  battery  of  horse  artillery.  Tl 
united  numbers,  exclusive  of  the  general  staff,  amounted  J 
twenty-five  thousand  men. 

Let  us  now  inquire  in  what  manner  the  French  guard  wod 
have  been  put  on  the  war  establishment.  In  the  first  place  tl 
companies  would  be  raised  to  one  hundred  and  twenty  co* 
batants  throughout,  and  the  skeleton  company  of  each  battali* 
completed.  The  grenadiers  of  the  infantry  would  be  organiztt 
in  separate  battalions,  and  the  odd  company  of  the  chassetf 
detailed  as  riflemen.  A  fourth  battalion,  forming  a  reservT 
force,  would  be  added  to  each  regiment;  the  squadronlj 
cavalry  increased  from  one  hundred  and  thir^y^wo  tffjT 
hundred  and  sixty  men,  and  a  reserve  squa 
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each  regiment ;  the  artillery  force  doubled  in  men,  increased 
three-fold  in  carriages-  The  whole  would  then  be  about 
thirty-seven  thousand  five  hundred  men,  the  war  fooling  of 
the  guard  of  Napoleon.  Of  this  rather  less  than  thirty  thou- 
sand men  were  ever  in  a  condition  to  take  the  field.  The 
troops  of  the  line  would  be  increased  to  a  similar  force,  and 
thus  make  ten  corps  d'armee,  constituting  a  force  upon  pay  of 
four  hundred  and  twelve  thousand  five  hundred  men,  of 
which  about  three  hundred  and  thirty  thousand  could  be 
disposable  for  active  operations.  It  is  in  this  mamier  that 
we  have  seen  the  military  force  of  France  almost  doubled 
within  a  few  months,  without  losing  any  of  its  general  cha- 
racter of  military  eflSciency.  Not  a  single  officer  or  non- 
commissioned officer  has  been  added,  and  the  new  recruits 
incorporated  with  the  veteran  soldiers  in  the  same  companies 
and  battalions,  have  not  exhibited  any  want  of  tactical  in- 
struction in  their  manoeuvres.  France,  however,  has*  pro- 
bably better  means  of  filling  up  the  ranks  of  her  army  than 
any  other  nation.  The  people  manifest  a  fondness  for  the  life 
of  a  soldier,  and  its  pay  is  a  sufficient  inducement  to  draw  the 
laboring  classes  from  other  pursuits.  It  does  not  appear  that 
conscription  has  been  necessary,  and  yet  the  force  grew  as  if 
by  magic,  to  the  surprise  and  terror  of  the  neighboring  powers. 
The  kingdom  of  Prussia  presents  at  this  moment  the  most 
perfect  military  organization  which  has  been  witnessed  since 
that  of  the  early  days  of  the  Roman  Republic.  Every  citizen 
is  liable  to  his  turn  of  military  duty,  and  it  may  be  said  that 
there  is  in  fact  no  regular  force,  in  the  ordinary  acceptation  of 
the  term ;  the  whole  army  is  no  more  than  a  well-ordered  and 
thoroughly  disciplined  militia.  From  the  age  of  twenty  to 
twenty-five  every  man  annually  appears,  to  draw  his  ballot  for 
a  period  of  service  in  the  line  of  the  army  which  may  not  ex- 
ceed six  weeks,  but  which  may  by  lot  be  extended  to  eighteen 
months.  A  preliminary  choice  is  tendered  as  to  the  corps  or 
arm,  but  when  the  party  awaits  the  draught,  he  is  assigned 
to  such  corps  as  may  be  most  in  want  of  recruits.  The  regi- 
ments of  the  line  on  the  minimum  peace  establishment  are 
made  up  of  those  drawn  for  eighteen  months,  whose  service  is 
demanded  both  during  summer  and  winter ;  although  the 
duty  is  not  continuous,  being  for  one  year  at  one  time,  and 
for  six  months  more  after  the  interval  of  a  summer  or  winter 
as  the  case  may  be.  The  summer  or  maximum  peace  estab- 
lishment is  made  up  by  those  drawn  for  shorter  periods,  say 
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one  half  for  two  tours  of  six  months'  doty,  and  one  half  for 
but  one  term ;  while  to  complete  the  full  establishment  of 
war,  the  remaining  third,  which  has  been  drilled  for  no  noore 
than  six  weeks  in  the  schools  of  the  soldier  and  the  platoon,  is 
always  in  readiness.  The  infantry  of  the  line  is  divided  into 
thirty-two  regiments,  each  of  which  is  composed  of  three 
battalions.  One  of  these  battalions  is  made  up  of  the  small- 
est men,  and  has  a  somewhat  lighter  equipment.  This  batta- 
lion is  known  by  the  name  of  i'usileers,  and  does  so  much  of 
the  duty  of  light  infantry  as  is  performed  in  battalion.  The 
battalion  on  the  war  establishment  contains  eight  hundred  and 
sixty-four  combatants,  on  the  summer  peace  establishment 
five  hundred  and  seventy-six,  and  in  winter  no  more  than  two 
hundred  and  eighty-eight.  Each  battalion  is  composed  of  four 
companies,  and  is  told  off  into  eight  platoons.  The  habitual 
formation  is  three  in  depth,  but  the  third  rank  does  the  duty 
of  skirmishers,  who  rally  behind  the  others,  when  fighting  in 
line  and  in  square,  or  forming  column  of  attack.  The  non- 
commissioned oflScers  of  the  line  are  kept  constantly  in  pay, 
and  are  laboriously  occupied  in  the  drill  of  the  continual  suc- 
cession of  new  draughts.  After  the  age  of  twenty-five,  and 
up  to  that  of  thirty-two,  a  similar  course  of  draught  is  kept 
up ;  but  the  draughts  are  now  enrolled  in  the  landwekr. 
This  is  called  out  every  fourth  year  for  two  months  with  the 
corps  d^armee^  to  which  it  belongs  ;  and  during  the  intervening 
three  years,  is  collected  for  fourteen  days  in  battalions.  It 
is  drilled  also  every  Sunday  during  summer  in  the  school  of 
the  soldier  and  of  the  platoon.  The  number  of  the  landwehr 
regiments  is  the  same  as  of  the  line,  namely,  thirty-two. 
They  are,  in  like  manner,  divided  each  into  three  battalions, 
and  each  battalion  into  four  companies ;  but  the  numbers  are 
always  full — say  eight  hundred  and  sixty-four  rank  and  file 
in  each  battalion.  The  guards  have  a  similar  organization  of 
troops  of  the  line  and  landwehr,  and  are  composed  of  four 
regiments  of  each,  which,  with  the  proper  proportion  of  ca- 
Vfidry,  artillery,  etc.,  constitute  a  corps  d^annie.  The  other 
troops  are  arranged  in  eight  corps  d^annee.  Two  of  these  are 
called  out  annually  in  camps  of  exercise,  when  the  whole  of 
their  peace  establishment  is  present.  The  kingdom  of  Prussia 
thus  has  it  in  its  power  to  call  into  the  field,  at  a  short 
warning,  two  hundred  and  sixteen  thousand  well-disciplined 
infantry,  with  a  due  proportion  of  the  other  arms,  while  it 
keeps  in  pay  no  more  than  thirty-six  thousand  for  the  whole 
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year,  and  seventy-two  thousand  for  the  six  summer  months. 
It  also  has  an  organization  of  eight  reserve  regiments  of  the 
line,  and  eight  corresponding  battalions  of  landwehr,  which 
can  be  called  out  in  time  of  need,  and  will  add  twenty-four 
thousand  men  to  the  war  establishment. 

The  officers  of  the  landwehr  and  of  the  line  have  the  same 
rank,  and  are,  in  fact,  the  same  body ;  for  in  the  regiments  of 
line  and  landwehr,  which  have  the  same  number,  the  officers 
pass  from  one  to  the  other,  and  stand  on  the  same  roster  for 
promotion.  They  thus  serve  half  the  time  in  the  one  and 
half  in  the  other  service.  While  serving  in  the  line,  they 
have  full  pay  and  emoluments,  and  while  in  the  landwehr, 
an  allowance  called  duty  money,  a  term  equivalent  to  the  half 
pay  of  the  British  service. 

Finally,  the  male  population  from  thirty-two  to  forty,  is 
liable  to  service  in  a  militia,  which  is  only  ceiled  upon  in  case 
of  war  to  do  duty  in  garrisons,  whence  the  troops  of  the  line 
may  be  withdrawn  to  form  armies  in  the  field. 

The  beauty  of  this  system  arises  in  a  great  degree  from 
its  being  of  popular  origin.  Despotic  as  is  the  authority  of 
the  king  in  Prussia,  that  power  could  not  have  accomplished 
so  perfect  an  organization,  had  not  the  nation  risen  en  masse 
to  shake  off  the  domination  of  the  French  emperor.  The 
king,  however  repugnant  his  vassal  condition  must  have 
been,  rather  followed  than  led  the  popular  movement.  No- 
thing was  left  at  the  close  of  the  war  but  to  reduce  to  an 
uniform  system  what  the  spontaneous  action  of  the  nation 
had  created. 

We  have  confined  ourselves  to  the  organization  of  the 
infantry,  as  that  alone  has  reference  to  the  subject  in  dis- 
cussion. It  may  not  be  amiss  that  we  should  now  exhibit  the 
composition  of  a  Prussian  corps  d^armee.  It  is  formed  of  two 
divisions ;  each  division  is  made  up  of  one  brigade  of  regular 
infantry,  one  brigade  of  landwehr,  one  brigade  of  cavalry,  one 
brigade  of  artillery,  two  companies  of  pioneers,  two  companies 
of  liflemen.  The  brigades  of  infantry  and  landwehr  are  com- 
posed of  two  regiments,  and  each  regiment  of  three  battahons ; 
the  brigade  of  cavalry  of  two  regiments,  and  each  regiment  of 
four  squadrons ;  the  brigade  of  artillery  of  sixteen  companies. 
Such  is  the  active  force.  In  addition,  eight  skeleton  regiments 
of  infantry  of  the  line,  each  of  two  battalions,  are  ready  to  be  em- 
bodied in  time  of  war,  to  serve  as  a  reserve,  whence  drilled  sol- 
diers can  be  drawn  to  fill  up  the  active  battalions ;  and  to  pro- 
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vide  for  that  class  who  adopt  the  military  service  as  a  profes- 
sion,and  thus  grow  old  in  arms,  or  are  unfitted  by  wounds 
for  duty  in  the  field,  each  legiment  of  infantry  has  belonging 
to  it  a  garrison  company,  and  each  brigade  a  company  of 
invalids. 

The  study  of  the  Prussian  army  is  full  of  instruction  to 
those  who  seek  to  improve  our  own  militia  system.  It  seems 
to  be  proved  by  it  that  a  militia  may  be  made  as  efficieDt, 
even  in  offensive  operations,  as  regulars  enlisted  upon  the 
plan  adopted  in  this  country  and  England  ;  that  eighteen 
months  of  service  is  sufficient  to  form  a  soldier  who  shall  be 
fit  for  all  descriptions  of  service,  while  no  more  than  six 
weeks  is  required  to  drill  a  man  to  such  a  degree  of  military 
proficiency,  as  will  fit  him  to  take  a  place  in  a  battalion  rf 
which  no  more  than  one  third  is  composed  of  veterans.  It 
is  not  a  little  remarkable,  that  the  arrangement  of  alternating 
tours  of  duty  of  six  months  each  should  be  exactly  that  which 
the  restrictions  of  our  own  constitution  point  out ;  and  it  will 
be  seen  that  this  is  considered  no  obstacle  to  efficiency,  pro- 
vided the  officers  and  sergeants  are  not  changed.  Whether 
such  an  arrangement  could  be  effected  by  a  law  of  Congress 
is  questionable  ;  but  it  could  be  done  by  the  legislative  au- 
thority of  the  separate  states.  The  kingdom  of  Prussia  has  a 
population  of  fess  than  twelve  millions,  yet  by  the  wisdom  of 
its  arrangements,  contrives  to  keep  an  army  of  three  hundred 
thousand  men  in  readiness  to  march,  without  pressing  upon 
the  industry  of  its  people.  This,  since  the  close  of  the  last  great 
contest  in  1816,  has  increased  in  a  wonderful  degree.  The 
truth  is,  that  with  the  exception  of  the  officers  and  non-com- 
missioned officers,  no  man  need  consider  his  vocation  as  a 
soldier  as  an  impediment  to  the  exercise  of  any  description 
of  industry.  He,  therefore,  sure  of  his  return  to  civil  life,  does 
not  give  himself  up  to  the  habits,  which  it  is  a  slander 
on  the  profession  of  arms  to  say,  must  be  acquired  in  the 
camp.  So  far  from  this,  the  Prussian  army  is  a  school  of 
strict  economy,  and  of  the  decorous  observance  of  the  duties 
of  morality. 

Our  own  position  does  not  require  that  we  should  resort 
to  measures  as  extensive  or  efficient  in  regard  to  our  militia* 
We  are  vulnerable  only  by  powers  whose  source  of  strength 
lies  at  a  distance.  Our  militia,  too,  is  restricted  to  the  limits 
of  our  own  territory,  nor  can  it  be  moved,  except  in  time  of 
war,  from  the  state  to  which  it  belongs  ;  and  no  man  can  be 
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compelled  to  serve  for  more  than  six  months  at  a  time.  The 
acceptance  of  substitutes,  which  policy  has  forbidden  in  Prus- 
sia, might  be  made  the  means  of  filling  the  ranks  of  our  regu- 
lar army,  and  thus  be  a  measure  of  the  utmost  value  in  time 
of  war.  With  a  larger  population,  we  yet  require  a  less  num- 
ber of  defenders ;  and  thus  a  militia  system  might,  by  pro- 
per provisions,  be  made  but  little  onerous,  while,  if  judiciously 
framed,  it  might  suffice  for  all  the  purposes  of  defence. 

Should  the  excitement  which  has  from  time  to  time  been 
produced  by  our  relations  with  foreign  countries  be  continued 
or  again  awakened,  we  may  think  it  our  duty  to  examine 
the  constitution  of  the  regular  and  militia  force  which  would 
be  suited  to  our  institutions  and  position.  As  respects  the 
latter  description  of  troops,  we  may,  perhaps,  when  we  con-^ 
sider  in  the  abstract  the  organization  likely  to  be  least  onerous 
and  most  efficient,  exhibit  views  different  from  those  which 
we  advanced  in  support  of  Mr.  Poinsett's  plan  ;  for  a  system 
studied  out  from  a  new  basis  may  be  essentially  different 
from  the  mere  modifications  offered  as  amendments  to  one 
proposed  by  another. 

Even  should  the  excitement  growing  out  of  a  prospect  of 
war,  however  distant,  have  ceased,  it  may,  notwithstanding, 
be  a  labor  of  patriotism  to  investigate  plans  of  rotation  in 
militia  service,  and  a  basis  of  organization,  which  can  be 
only  established  in  a  time  of  peace,  in  such  form  as  to  be 
efficient  when  war  actually  breaks  out. 


Discourse  on  the  Integrity  of  the  Legal  Character.  Delivered 
before  the  Law  Academy  of  Philadelphia,  by  Job  R. 
Tysox,  Esq.,  one  of  the  Vice-Provosts.  Philadelphia, 
1839 :  Published  by  Order  of  the  Law  Academy. 

The  community  is  deeply  interested  in  the  promotion  and 
maintenance  of  the  purity  and  integrity  of  the  legal  character. 
It  cannot  be  denied,  however  it  may  in  times  of  peace  and 
repose  escape  attention,  that  the  members  of  the  bar  are  the 
expounders  of  the  laws,  the  guardians  of  private  rights,  the 
conservators  of  justice,  and  the  defenders  of  public  liberty. 
In  a  government  of  laws,  the  lawyer  performs  high  and 
important  duties.    All  classes  of  society  feel  and  acknow- 
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ledge  the  benefit  of  his  counsel  or  the  eflfects  of  his  exer- 
tions.    Wherever  the  law  operates,  his  services  are  indis- 
pensable ;  the  sphere  of  his  duty  is  therefore  wide  and  com- 
prehensive.    Whatever  improves  or  exalts  the  character  of 
the  lawyer,  or  inspires  him  with  a  high  sense  of  responsibi- 
lity, of  independence,  and  fearlessness ;  whatever  renders 
him  incorruptible  in  the  discharge  of  his  duties,  promotes  the 
general  interests,  and  strengthens  the  safeguards  of  society. 
It  has  been  the  custom,  arising  more  from  a  disposition  to 
banter  than  to  censure,  to  charge  the  profession  with  the  arts 
of  chicanery  and  the  abuse  of  power  and  knowledge.     Dif- 
ferent reasons  have  been  suggested  for  the  charge,  which, 
perhaps,  may  be  reduced  to  two.     The  whole  profession, 
like  a  family,  suffers  by  the  delinquencies  of  any  of  its  rnem- 
bers,  and  those  who  feel  the  effects  of  the  law,  are  disposed 
to  be  revenged.     Neither  justice  nor  the  ministers  of  it  can 
be  popular.     There  is  a  natural  disposition  to  resist  power 
and  to  depreciate  the  agent,  whether  it  be  directed  to  the 
preservation  of  the  rights  of  persons  or  of  governments.     But 
the  lawyer  has  rarely,  if  ever,  been  accused  of  being  the 
willing  instrument  in  the  hands  of  power.    In  periods  of 
tyranny  and  corruption,  he  has  come  forth  the  manly  de- 
fender of  the  oppressed,  the  noble  advocate  of  liberty,  and 
the  fearless  minister  of  justice.     The  excellent  discourse  of 
Mr.  Tyson  gives  two  illustrious  examples. 

"  The  noble  conduct  of  Sir  Edward  Coke,  in  resisting  the  dis- 
graceful servility  of  a  powerful  court,  and  the  tyranny  of  a  c^ri- 
cious  monarch,  is  a  memorable  illustration  of  the  value  of  die 
lawyer  in  perilous  times,  and  a  striking  example  of  moral  intre- 
pidity and  personal  firmness.  In  the  reign  of  Louis  XIV.,  and  the 
regency  of  Orleans,  that  great  lawyer,  D'Aguesseau,  rescued  un- 
happy France  by  his  patriotism  and  courage,  from  the  intrigues  of 
ambitious  favorites,  the  corruptions  of  the  tribunals,  and  the  stu- 
pendous and  dazzling  projects  of  the  infamous  John  Law.  The 
annals  of  juridical  biography  over  the  world  teem  with  similar 
examples." 

These  present  the  noble  conduct  of  a  great  English  and 
French  lawyer  making  successful  efforts  to  rescue  their  coun- 
try from  royal  oppression  and  from  intrigue,  favorites,  judi- 
cial corruptions,  and  projects,  which  threatened  the  liberty 
and  happiness  of  England  and  France.  But  attempts  have 
been  made  in  other  countries  to  overawe  the  advocate,  some- 
times by  the  people,  and  sometimes  by  the  government;  but 
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the  noble  sense  of  professional  honor  and  duty  made  him 
treat  them  with  indignant  disdain.  Our  author  presents  one 
of  those  insidious  and  unjust  efforts,  and  accompanies  iti^^ith 
judicious,  and  pertinent  remari^s,  conveyed  in  nervous  and 
polished  language. 

**  Many  occasions  occur  in  the  course  of  an  extensive  practice  at 
the  bar,  when,  from  the  blindness  of  popular  prejudice  or  the  easi- 
ness of  public  credulity,  a  counsel  finds  himself  in  situations  which 
may  expose  him  to  ruin,  without  the  sympathy  and  support  of  his 
brethren.  In  the  memorable  case  of  the  libel  against  Paine,  for 
that  part  of  his  *  Rights  of  Man,'  which  attacked  the  English  govem- 
xnent,  Erskine  stood  forward  his  intrepid  and  eloquent  defender. 
All  the  arts  of  intimidation  were  employed  to  drive  him  from  his 
purpose.  A  conspiracy  waa  formed  to  deprive  Paine  of  the  benefit 
of  counsel;  but  despising  promises,  and  regardless  of  threats, 
!Erskine  was  true  to  mat  independence  of  action  and  integrity  of 
purpose,  which  should  ever  characterize  a  member  of  the  bar. 
For  this  act  of  disobedience,  he  was  put  under  the  ban  and  de- 
prived of  office.  Now  that  time  has  mellowed  the  passions  of  the 
moment,  we  look  in  vain  for  their  excuse  or  justification.  He  was 
the  defender,  not  of  language  tending  to  sedition  ;  not  of  an  inflam- 
matory attempt  to  excite  opposition  to  law,  tumult,  disorder,  or 
misrule ;  not  of  calumnies  against  the  living  magistrate  ;  but  of  a 
sober  effort  to  bring  about  the  redress  of  acknowledged  grievances, 
by  addressing  the  universal  reason  of  the  nation.  He  remained 
under  a  temporary  cloud;  but  true  to  himself,  and  fortunate  in 
the  adherence  of  his  brethren,  he  emerged  from  the  vapor  which 
obscured  him  into  the  brightest  sunshine  of  popular  and  royal 
favor." 

Fearless  and  independent  conduct  like  that  of  Erskine  is 
not  rare  among  the  members  of  the  profession.  The  culti- 
vation of  a  knowledge  of  the  principles  of  right,  inspires  the 
lawyer  with  the  spirit  of  freedom  and  independence.  The 
position  he  occupies  exposes  his  actions  to  criticism,  and 
renders  him  vigilant  and  bold,  ready  and  resolute.  The 
wholesome  influence  of  the  integrity,  or  the  disastrous  effects 
of  the  dishonesty  of  the  lawyer,  are  experienced  in  the  per- 
formance of  sacred  and  confidential  duties,  where  he  can 
act  without  any  other  fear  than  that  of  conscience,  where  he 
is  placed  beyond  detection,  and  with  no  other  guide  than  his 
moral  accountability  and  professional  honor.  To  quicken 
his  sense  of  propriety,  he  snould  be  taught  both  by  precept 
and  example,  that  the  sphere  in  which  he  moves  is  exalted  ; 
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that  the  obligations  it  imposes  are  high  and  holy ;  that  be  is 
one  of  the  ministers  of  human  justice.  To  prepare  himself 
for  the  performance  of  his  duties,  and  to  protect  his  pro- 
fession from  odium,  he  should  cultivate  a  knowledge  of  what 
is  required  for  the  formation  of  the  legal  character-  The 
reader  of  the  discourse  of  our  author  will  find,  that  profes- 
sional integrity  not  only  requires  truth  and  prudence,  but 
sound  and  exact  learning. 

"  Professional  integrity  requires,  in  the  first  place,  that  he  should 
possess  all  the  learning  of  his  art ;  that  his  leeal  knowledge  sboald 
be  profound  and  exact,  in  order  to  direct  his  client  wisely.  He 
will  be  distinguished  not  only  for  the  assiduity  necessary  for  this, 
but  for  honor,  sincerity,  and  truth,  in  all  his  relations  with  the  cHent, 
the  court,  the  bar,  and  the  community.  If  sincerity  be  loved  in  the 
common  intercourse  of  life,  how  desirable  to  find  it  in  a  counsel, 
into  whose  ear  has  been  poured,  perhaps,  the  confidential  breath- 
ings which  have  been  withheld  from  every  other  mortal !  In  the 
rude  ages  of  chivalry,  veracity  was  esteemed  a  cardinal  and  indis- 
pensable virtue,  and  without  it,  the  dignity  of  knighthood  attracted 
to  its  possessor  only  the  contempt  and  infamy  of  his  order.  Of  all 
the  detestable  properties  for  which  a  man  of  liberal  aspirations  may 
be  known,  is  falsehood,  a  vice  equally  impolitic  and  base.  But,  on 
the  other  hand,  how  noble  a  consciousness  does  he  enjoy,  how 
proud  a  niche  does  he  occupy  in  the  hearts  of  his  fellow  men, 
whose  lips  have  never  been  polluted  with  untruth,  and  whose  pn>- 
mise,  without  the  sign-manual  to  attest  its  nature,  has  always  been 
scrupulonsly  and  to  the  letter  redeemed." 

The  ignorant  lawyer  can  hardly  be  honest.  He  assumes 
to  perform  duties  which  require  learning,  he  appears  as  the 
expounder  of  laws  he  does  not  understand,  as  the  advocate 
to  protect  his  client  from  illegal  punishment,  the  nature  of 
whose  ofience  is  to  him  unknown,  and,  as  a  sentinel,  to  pre- 
vent the  bench  from  invading  private  and  public  rights  the 
boundaries  of  which  he  cannot  define. 

"  Liberal  studies,"  (says  our  author,)  "  are  necessary  to  counteract 
the  circumscribing  and  benumbing  influences  of  a  professional  addic- 
tion to  law.  The  man  who  devotes  himself  exclusively  to  its  de- 
tails, becomes  as  pitiable  in  his  helplessness  as  the  blind  or  hood- 
winked mill-horse,  unsuited  for  every  purpose  but  the  round  he  is 
accustomed  to  travel,  and  only  fitted  for  that  by  the  appliances 
which  confine  him  to  his  circle.  Too  strict  an  adherence  to  legal 
forms  cramps  the  energies  and  contracts  the  mental  vision,  render- 
ing it  acute  in  the  perception  of  immediate  objects,  but,  by  disqua- 
lifying it  for  a  wider  range,  lessens  the  sphere  of  its  observation." 
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Not  only  are  liberal  studies  necessary  for  ornament  and 
recreation,  but  no  lawyer  can  faithfully  discharge  his  duty 
"Without  the  various  knowledge  they  impart.  Without  them 
be  cannot  sustain  the  dignity  of  his  profession,  or  honestly 
engage  in  its  practice.  Those  who  afiect  to  despise  them 
wish  to  level  the  profession  to  their  own  low  tastes  and  stu- 
dies. Who  is  more  capable  successfully  to  defend  his  fellow 
citizens  than  he  who  has  devoted  his  youth  to  the  study  of 
the  best  authors  and  models,  and  his  manhood  to  the  minute 
and  profound  study  of  the  laws  of  his  country,  whose  mind 
has  received  impressions  sound  and  durable  from  the  great 
lawyers,  orators,  and  patriots  and  statesmen  of  ancient  and 
modern  times  ?  In  the  performance  of  his  various  duties  he 
derives  aid  from  these ;  he  argues  with  precision ;  states  his 
facts  with  clearness  and  force ;  and  draws  illustrations  from 
many  sources.  A  lawyer  thus  imbued,  thus  prepared  for 
forensic  exercises,  is  ambitious  of  excellence  and  eminence; 
he  will  despise  the  sordid  acts  and  low  tricks  of  the  petti- 
fogger. He  cannot  tolerate  legal  quackery,  which  is  only  a 
misnomer  of  knavery.  He  will  not  pull  down  the  elevations 
which  his  brethren  may  have  reached  by  untiring  efforts,  and 
by  deep  and  various  learning,  but  he  will  endeavor  to  reach 
them  through  the  same  path  and  the  same  labors.  The 
reverse  of  such  a  character  is  open  to  the  seductions  of  gain, 
and  prone  to  deviations  from  moral  rectitude.  He  may 
crouch  to  seize  his  prey,  and  truckle  to  the  rich  knave ;  he 
may  become  the  scourge  instead  of  the  defender  of  the  poor ; 
and  poison  the  fountains  of  justice.  Learning  and  ability 
should  be  synonymous  with  integrity  and  success ;  ignorance 
and  pettifogging  with  dishonesty  and  defeat.  While  all 
civilized  nations  have  held  the  upright  and  able  lawyer  in 
the  highest  esteem,  the  keenest  and  most  sarcastic  wit  has 
been  directed  against  the  pettifogger :  legideius  quidam  catUus 
atque  actUtis^  praco  actionumy  cantor  fonnarumy  auceps  syllabor 
rum. 

All  the  studies  of  this  great  profession  should  tend  to  libe- 
ralize the  mind  and  exalt  the  sense  of  duty,  of  honor  and  of 
Eatriotism ;  hence  meanness,  ignorance  and  deception,  cannot 
e  tolerated  in  its  members.  The  incongruity  of  ignorance 
and  presumption  assuming  the  place  of  learning  and  dignity, 
of  chicanery  attempting  to  substitute  itself  for  honesty  and 
talent,  has  provoked  the  ire  of  the  wits,  and  made  the  attempt 
odious  to  the  public.    The  disEisters  produced  by  such  usurpa- 
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tions,  are  destruclive  of  our  rights,  subversive  of  confidence, 
promotive  of  vindictive  litigation,  and  bring  the  profession  as 
a  body  into  disrepute  and  dishonor.  "The  professicm," 
says  Gibbon,  in  bis  Decline  and  Fall,  "  had  fallen  into  tbe 
hands  of  freedmen  and  plebeians,  who,  with  cunning,  ralbei 
than  skill,  exercised  a  sordid  and  pernicious  trade.  Some 
of  them  procured  admittance  into  families  for  tbe  purpose  of 
fomenting  differences,  of  encouraging;  suits,  and  preparing  a 
harvest  of  gain  for  themselves  and  their  brethren.  Others, 
recluse  in  their  chambers,  maintained  the  dignity  of  legal 
professors,  by  furnishing  a  rich  client  with  subtleties  to  coo- 
found  the  plainest  truths,  and  with  arguments  to  color  tbe 
most  unjustifiable  pretensions.  The  splendid  and  popular 
class  was  composed  of  the  advocates  who  filled  the  forum 
with  the  sound  of  their  turgid  and  loquacious  rhetoric.  Care- 
less of  favor  and  of  justice,  they  are  described  for  the  most 
part  as  ignorant  and  rapacious  guides,  who  conducted  their 
clients  through  a  maze  of  expense,  of  delay  and  disappoint- 
ment." 

The  ignorance,  corruption,  and  venality  of  the  lawyers, 
produce  the  disorganization  of  society,  and  many  national 
evils;  while  the  purity  of  justice,  prosperity  of  the  country, 
the  preservation  of  rights,  and  the  uninterrupted  enjoyment 
of  liberty,  depend  on  their  integrity,  honor  and  knowledge  in 
the  administration  of  the  laws. 

"  The  lawyer  exists,  (says  our  author,)  and  can  exist  only,  in  the 
genial  atmosphere  of  freedom.  It  is  from  bim  especially,  that  tradi- 
tional errors  and  practical  abases  must  find  a  corrective.  Beform 
and  improvement,  under  his  auspices,  hope  for  stability  and  pro- 
gress. But  he  stands  not  only  as  a  sentinel  against  the  inroads  of 
a  political  despot,  and  the  scourge  of  public  abuses,  but  he  is  the 
shield  of  private  injuries  and  the  a&sertor  of  legal  retribution.  He 
is  interposed  between  tbe  corrupt,  inconmetent  and  erring  judge, 
and  the  wronged  and  trembling  suitor.  The  avenger  of  the  inno- 
cent, he  visits  upon  the  wrong-doer  the  penalties  of  the  law,  and 
protects  the  weak  and  defenceless  from  the  overbearing  hand  of 
oppression  and  power." 

Few  are  aware  of  the  many  benefits,  public  and  private, 
which  are  derived  from  an  honorable,  learned,  patriotic,  and 
independent  bar.  It  is  the  interest  of  the  community  that 
the  deficiency  and  delinauency  of  the  members  of  it  should 
be  indignantly  denouncea  as  an  abuse  of  public  confidence 
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and  trust  The  professioa  is  deeply  interested  in  tbe  honor, 
the  integrity,  the  learning,  the  conduct  and  character  of  its 
members.  The  prejudices  of  the  public  against  the  body 
should  be  removed.  The  grovelling  spirit  that  would  bring 
down  the  qualifications  of  its  members  to  a  low  standard 
must  be  rebuked.  Those  who  are  desirous  of  exercising  tbe 
high  and  ennobling  functions  of  the  profession  should  be  pre- 
pared by  long  and  patient  studies,  by  constant  and  profitable 
mental  exercises,  by  cultivating  habits  of  profound  reasoning 
and  acquiring  the  power  of  prompt  and  correct  thinking  and 
speaking.  The  rights  he  defenas  or  enforces,  relate  to  the 
multifarious  concerns  of  men,  whether  they  spring  from  his 
physical  or  mental  labor — he  must,  therefore,  collect  stores 
of  varied  knowledge.  The  delusion  that  a  man  with  little 
learning  can  become  a  great  lawyer,  is  injurious  and  full  of 
evil.  Yet  the  credulity  of  the  world  in  favor  of  the  truth  of 
the  miracles  of  quackery  is  often  exhibited  in  raising  to  tem- 
porary importance  and  fame  a  legal  quack  or  pettifogger. 
The  same  low,  cunning,  and  vulgar  means  which  are  used 
by  the  medical  quack  to  sustain  himself  against  the  attacks 
of  science,  are  employed  by  the  pettifogger  to  resist  the  in- 
fluence of  knowledge  and  taJent  The  latter  are  exposed 
and  ridiculed,  and  the  former  publicly  denounced.  How- 
ever, they  cling  like  excrescences  to  the  body,  and  neither 
the  knife  of  the  surgeon  nor  the  wit  of  the  barrister  can  eflfect 
their  removal.  The  pettifogger,  and  those  who  belong  to 
the  class  that  support  him,  maintain  the  opinion  which  our 
author  rebukes,  that  the  reading  of  the  lawyer  cannot  stray 
with  safety  from  the  beaten  track  of  his  profession.  "  A 
sentiment  of  this  kind  is  so  inimical  in  its  spirit  to  the  genius 
of  the  age,  and  so  injurious  in  its  practical  tendency  to  the 
public  and  the  profession,  that  so  opportune  an  occasion  as 
this  should  not  be  omitted  to  present  and  expose  its  fallacy. 
The  law  is  not  only  a  learned  but  a  liberal  profession  ;  and 
the  lawyer,  of  all  men,  should  elevate  and  fortify  his  prin- 
ciples by  various  and  enlarged  studies  against  the  insidious 
temptations  to  which  he  is  on  every  side  exposed.  The 
sparks  of  every  science  (says  Finch)  are  taken  up  in  the 
ashes  of  the  law."  How  dark  and  bewildered  we  should 
grope  our  way  without  a  more  certain  and  satisfgwtory  guide 
than  these  sparks  can  furnish  ?  "  Your  mere  lawyer  (says 
Mr.  Warren,  in  his  law  studies)  is  a  pettifogger.  He  seldom 
distinguishes  between  principle  and  technicality ;  the  latter 
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of  these,  according  to  Lord  Karnes,  invariaUy  leading  to 
corruption  and  depravity.     He  who  thus  observes  the  out- 
side instead  of  advancing  into  the  penetralia  of  the  temple, 
is  as  partial  in  his  scope  of  observation  as  the  uader\^ork- 
man  so  felicitously  described  by  Dean  Swift ;  and  confining 
himself  to  the  outworks,  is  a  stranger  to  the  grander  concep- 
tions which  would  be  inspired  by  the  amazing  extent  and 
beautiful  proportions  of  the  interior  and  principal  structure." 
The  performance  of  all  his  duties  demands  the  possessioo 
of  various  knowledge,  the  exercise  of  honest  feelings  and 
correct  morals.     The  cultivation  of  integrity  makes  his  per- 
ception of  wrong  quicker,  and  his  rebuke  of  it  more  inoig- 
nant     The  degradation  of  our  moral  faculties  lessens  the 
value  we  should  set  on  virtue,  rectitude,  and  honor,  and  lays 
the  foundation  for  private  afflictions  and  natural  evils.     If 
honesty  be  the  element  which  binds  the  moral  world  together, 
how  necessary  is  its  cultivation  by  the  members  of  that  pro- 
fession who  are  by  that  office  the  guardians  of  the  constitu- 
tion and  the  laws.     Our  author  has  very  properly  made  the 
integrity  of  the  lawyer  depend  on  adequate  learning,  pure 
morals,  unsullied  honor,  magnanimity  of  sentiment,  and  un- 
ruffled temper.     These  are  put  in  contrast  with  imperfect 
learning,  low  morals,  selfishness,  meanness,  and  chicaneiy, 
the  characteristics  of  pettifoggers.    Exemplifications  of  the 
principles  and  conduct  of  the  eminent  lawyer  are  introduced, 
and  just  observations  made.    These  form  an  interesting  por- 
tion of  this  admirable  discourse,  and  exhibit  our  author  to 
advantage.     To  them  we  refer  with  pleasure.     Many  of  the 
great  lawyers  of  other  times  have  displayed  noble  and  heroic 
virtues,  given  the  first  movement  to  reform  in  government, 
contributed  to  ameliorate  the  condition  of  men,  and  save  the 
honor  and  the  blood  of  nations.    They  have  almost  always 
been  the  first  to  perceive  the  defects  of  institutions,  and 
to  suggest,  support,  and  establish  beneficial  improvements. 
They  have  often  become  conspicuous  for  their  virtue,  cou- 
rage, and  patriotism,  and  have  m  both  hemispheres  not  only 
guided  their  country  through  perilous  times,  but  have  enter- 
ed the  tented  field,  and  guided  armies  in  victorious  batdes. 
A  profession  so  distinguished  for  the  usefulness  and  import- 
ant duties  of  its  members,  should  require  high  faculties  and 
varied  attainments.    It  is  the  constant  object  of  the  attack 
of  envy  and  jealousy  by  those  who  are  not  fitted  by  educa- 
tion, morals,  or  habits,  to  enter  its  ranks.    Every  thing  that 
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has  a  tendency  to  exalt  the  character  of  the  lawyer  and  to 
indicate  the  proper  studies  and  dispositions  to  be  cultivated, 
should  receive  particular  approbation.  We  are  too  apt  to 
indulge  apathetic  indifference  in  relation  to  the  most  im- 
portant objects.  Our  rights  depend  on  their  appreciation  by 
the  public,  and  even  justice  is  aflfected  by  the  value  set  on 
the  purity,  rectitude,  and  learning  of  those  who  are  appointed 
to  its  administration. 

We  are  much  indebted  to  Mr.  Tyson  for  selecting  the  in- 
tegrity of  the  legal  character  as  the  subject  of  his  discourse 
before  the  Law  Academy  at  Philadelphia.  It  is  treated 
with  distinguished  ability  and  in  good  taste ;  the  various 
topics  of  which  he  treats  are  presented  in  a  terse,  clear,  and 
elegant  style.  He  might,  indeed,  have  selected  other  sub- 
jects which  would  have  admitted  greater  display  and  won 
more  applause ;  but  there  is  none  more  important,  more 
vitally  mteresting  to  the  profession  and  to  the  public.  It 
may  not  be  too  much  to  predict,  that  the  student  who  reads 
this  admirable  discourse,  and  adopts  the  principles  it  incul- 
cates as  a  rule  of  conduct,  will,  m  after  life,  be  grateful  to 
the  author  for  much  of  the  security,  success,  ana  honor  he 
has  attained  in  his  professional  career. 

We  close  our  remarks  upon  this  discourse  with  a  hearty 
recommendation  to  the  student  to  read  it  with  attention,  to 
cultivate  with  assiduity  the  learning  and  principles,  the  feel- 
ings and  habits  which  will  render  him  an  honor  to  his  pro- 
fession, a  blessing  to  his  friends,  and  a  chivalrous  advocate 
to  maintain  and  defend  in  the  councils  or  in  the  field,  the 
rights  and  laws  and  glory  of  his  country. 


Akt.  IV. — A  Collection  of  the  Political  Writings  of  William 
Legobtt.  Selected  and  arranged  with  a  Preface,  by 
Theodore  Sedgwick,  Jun.  In  Two  Volumes.  New 
York  :  1840.     Taylor  &  Dodd. 

Although  the  political  writings  of  Mr.  Le^cett  are,  for  the 
most  part,  in  direct  opposition  to  the  estabhsned  principles 
and  to  the  uniform  spirit  of  our  journal,  we  confess  that 
we  lay  down  these  volumes,  disarmed  of  every  disposition 
to  criticise  or  condemn  them.    Admiration  for  the  author's 
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talents,  and  respect  for  his  fearless  independence,  are  the 
predominant  feelings  which  the  perusal  of  them  has  left  upon 
our  minds ;  and  we  here  make  our  acknowledgments  to  Mr. 
Sedgwick  for  rescuing  them  from  the  oblivion  into  which 
they  must  have  fallen,  but  for  the  more  permanent  form  in 
which  he  has  presented  them.  It  was,  we  learn,  an  act  of 
pure  friendship  on  his  part,  the  proceeds  of  the  publica- 
tion being  wholly  for  the  benefit  of  Mr.  Leggett's  family ; 
and  we  regret  that  the  work  has  not  as  yet  received  the 
attention  from  the  public  to  which  its  merits  entitle  it. 

Mr.  Sedgwick  has  done  well  the  work  which  he  undertook. 
He  has  selected  and  arranged  from  the  miscellaneous  editorial 
articles  which  find  their  way  into  the  columns  of  a  daily  news- 

Eaper,  as  each  day  brings  up,  with  its  various  and  diversified 
urdens,  new  facts,  and  new  topics,  such  as  may  have  the 
most  permanent  interest,  and  best  exhibit  the  manner  and 
the  mind  of  his  friend.  These  newspaper  articles  must  not 
be  judged  by  the  general  character  of  their  class.  Mr. 
Leggett  was  a  prominent  and  most  able  political  writer. 
In  the  fierce  contest  waged  between  the  two  great  parties 
during  the  latter  part  of  General  Jackson's  administration, 
he  engaged  with  all  his  heart,  and  advocated  with  an  ability 
equal  to  his  earnestness,  what  many  considered  extreme 
opinions.  His  boldness,  his  straightforward  eloquence,  and 
the  spirit  with  which  he  clung  to  a  theory  or  principle,  gave 
him  great  influence  over  men's  minds.  Wherever  he  obtain- 
ed a  footing  after  removing  the  prejudices  which  the  advo- 
cate of  extreme  opinions  will  always  encounter,  his  influence 
was  certain  to  be  great. 

Some  of  the  topics  of  these  articles  were  such  as  interested 
merely  the  times  for  which  they  were  written  ;  but  most  of 
them  interest  all  times,  and  all  of  them  are  discussed  with 
so  much  vigor,  and  reasoned  out  with  such  close  and  fear- 
less argument,  that  the  skill  and  power  of  the  writer  win  the 
interest  which  the  subject  might  have  failed  to  awaken. 

We  have  here  the  subjects  of  most  of  the  controversies 
which  agitated  the  country  at  the  period  we  have  mentioned 
— banking — the  Bank  of  the  United  States — monopolies  and 
free  trade — corporations — abolition  of  slavery — the  French 
indemnity — the  presidential  contest — and  the  character  of 
President  Jackson.  These  subjects  are  all  interwoven  with 
the  history  of  the  country,  and  many  of  them  have  a  per- 
manent and  essential  interest  which  vrill  outlast  administra- 
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tions  and  generations.  What  such  a  man  as  Leggett  has 
written  on  these  topics,  and  written,  too,  in  the  midst  of  the 
strife,  under  the  heat  and  pressure  of  hourly  struggle,  can- 
not be  a  matter  6f  indifference  to  a  right-judging  person  of 
any  opinion  or  party. 

The  style  of  these  selections  is  unadorned,  but  free,  hardy 
English,  transparent  as  water,  sometimes  departing  from  the 
purest  idiom,  but  always  strong  and  spirited.  Take,  for  ex- 
ample, the  following  article  on  the  "  Morals  of  Pohtics"  from 
the  Plaindealer,  of  June  3,  1837. 

"  Public  moralists  have  long  noticed  with  regret,  that  the  politi- 
cal contests  of  this  country  are  conducted  with  intemperance  wholly 
unsuited  to  conflicts  of  reason,  and  decided,  in  a  great  measure,  by 
the  efforts  of  the  worst  class  of  people.  We  apply  this  phrase,  not 
to  those  whom  the  aristocracy  designate  as  the  *  lower  orders ;' 
but  to  those  only,  whether  well  or  ill-dressed,  and  whether  rich  or 
poor,  who  enter  into  the  struggle  without  regard  for  the  inherent 
dignity  of  politics,  and  without  reference  to  the  permanent  interests 
of  their  country  and  of  mankind ;  but  animated  by  selfish  objects, 
by  personal  preferences  or  prejudices,  the  desire  of  office,  or  the 
hope  of  accomplishing  private  ends  through  the  influence  of  party. 
Elections  are  commonly  looked  upon  as  mere  game,  on  which  de- 
pends the  division  of  party  spoils,  the  distribution  of  chartered  pri- 
rileges,  and  the  allotment  of  pecuniary  rewards.  The  antagonist 
principles  of  government,  which  should  constitute  the  sole  ground 
of  controversy,  are  lost  sight  of  in  the  eagerness  of  sordid  motives ; 
and  the  struggle,  which  should  be  one  of  pure  reason,  with  no  aim 
but  the  achievement  of  political  truth,  and  the  promotion  of  the 
greatest  good  of  the  greatest  number,  sinks  into  a  mere  brawl,  in 
which  passion,  avarice,  and  profligacy,  are  the  prominent  actors. 

"  If  the  questions  of  government  could  be  submitted  to  the  peo- 
ple in  the  naked  dignity  of  abstract  propositions,  men  would  reason 
upon  them  calmly,  and  frame  their  opinions  according  to  the  pre- 
ponderance of  truth.  There  is  nothing  in  the  intrinsic  nature  of 
politics  that  appeals  to  the  passions  of  the  multitude.  It  is  an  im- 
portant branch  of  morals,  and  its  principles,  like  those  of  private 
ethics,  address  themselves  to  the  sober  judgment  of  men.  A  strange 
spectacle  would  be  presented,  should  we  see  mathematicians  kindle 
into  wrath  in  the  discussion  of  a  problem,  and  call  on  their  hearers, 
in  the  angry  terms  of  demagogues,  to  decide  on  the  relative  merits 
of  opposite  modes  of  demonstration. 

"  The  same  temperance  and  moderation  which  characterize  the 
investigation  of  truth  in  the  exact  sciences,  belong  not  less  to  the 
inherent  nature  of  politics,  when  confined  within  the  proper  field. 

"  The  object  of  all  politicians,  in  the  strict  sense  of  the  expres- 
sion, is  happiness — the  happiness  of  a  state — the  greatest  possible 
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sum  of  bappineas  of  which  the  social  condition  admits  to  those  ii- 
dividuals  who  live  together  under  the  same  political  orgaDization. 

"  It  may  be  asserted,  as  an  undeniable  proposition,  that  it  is  die 
duty  of  every  intelligent  man  to  be  a  politician.  This  is  paiticn- 
larly  true  of  a  country,  the  institutions  of  which  admit  every  man 
to  the  exercise  of  equal  suffrage.  All  the  duties  of  life  are  em- 
braced under  the  three  heads  of  religion,  politics,  and  morals.  Tbe 
aim  of  religion  is  to  regulate  the  conduct  of  man  with  reference  to 
happiness  in  a  future  state  of  being ;  of  politics,  to  regulate  his  oofi- 
duct  with  reference  to  the  happiness  of  communities ;  and  of  moTBh, 
to  regulate  his  conduct  with  reference  to  individual  happiness. 

'*  Happiness,  then,  is  the  end  and  aim  of  these  three  gpeat  and 
comprehensive  branches  of  duty ;  and  no  man  perfectly  discharges 
the  obligations  imposed  by  either,  who  neglects  those  which  die 
others  enjoin.  The  right-ordering  of  a  state  affects,  for  weal  or  wo, 
the  interests  of  multitudes  of  human  beings ;  and  every  individaa] 
of  those  multitudes  has  a  direct  interest,  Uierefore,  in  its  being 
ordered  aright 

"  *  I  am  a  man,'  says  Terence,  in  a  phrase  as  beautiful  for  the 
harmony  of  its  language,  as  the  benevolence  and  universal  truth  of 
its  sentiments ;  '  and  nothing  can  be  indifferent  to  me  which  aflfects 
humanity.' 

"  The  sole  legitimate  object  of  politics,  then,  is  the  happiness  d 
communities.  They  who  call  themselves  politicians,  having  otfaei 
objects,  are  not  politicians,  but  demagogues.  But  is  it  in  the  nature 
of  things,  that  the  sincere  and  single  desire  to  promote  such  a  sys- 
tem of  government  as  would  most  effectually  secure  the  greatest 
amount  of  general  happiness,  can  draw  into  action  such  violent 
passions,  prompt  such  fierce  declamation,  authorize  such  angxy 
criminations,  and  occasion  such  strong  appeals  to  the  worst  motives 
of  the  venal  and  base,  as  we  constantly  see  and  hear  in  every  con- 
flict of  the  antagonist  parties  of  our  country  ?  Or  does  not  this  effect 
arise  from  causes  improoerly  mixed  with  politics,  and  with  which 
they  have  no  intrinsic  amnity  ?  Does  it  not  arise  from  the  &ct,  that 
government,  instead  of  seeking  to  promote  the  greatest  happiness 
of  the  community,  by  confining  itself  rigidly  within  its  true  field  of 
action,  has  extended  itself  to  embrace  a  thousand  objects  which 
should  be  lefl  to  the  regulation  of  social  morals,  and  unrestrained 
competition,  one  man  with  another,  without  political  assistance  or 
check  1  Are  our  elections,  in  truth,  a  means  of  deciding  mere  ques- 
tions of  government,  or  does  not  the  decision  of  numerous  ques- 
tions affecting  private  interests,  schemes  of  selfishness,  rapacity,  and 
cunning,  depend  upon  them,  even  more  than  cardinal  principles  of 
politics  % 

'*  It  is  to  this  fact,  we  are  persuaded,  that  the  immorality  and 
licentiousness  of  party  contests  are  to  be  ascribed.  If  government 
were  restricted  to  the  few  and  simple  objects  contemplated  m  the 
democratic  creed,  the  mere  protection  of  person,  life,  and  property; 
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if  its  functions  were  limited  to  the  mere  gnardianship  of  the  equal 
rights  of  men,  and  its  action,  in  all  cases,  were  influenced,  not  by 
the  paltry  suggestions  of  present  expediency,  but  the  eternal  prin- 
ciples of  justice;  wo  should  find  reason  to  congratulate  ourselves 
on  the  change,  in  the  improved  tone  of  public  morals,  as  well  as  in 
the  increased  prosperity  of  trade. 

"  The  religious  man,  then,  as  well  as  the  political  and  social 
moralist,  should  exert  his  influence  to  bring  about  the  auspicious 
reformation.  Nothing  can  be  more  self-evident  than  the  demoral- 
izing influence  of  special  legislation.  It  degrades  politics  into  a 
mere  scramble  for  rewards  obtained  by  a  violation  of  the  equal 
rights  of  the  people ;  it  perverts  the  holy  sentiment  of  patriotism  ; 
induces  a  feverish  avidity  for  sudden  wealth ;  fosters  a  spirit  of  wild 
and  dishonest  speculation ;  withdraws  industry  from  its  accustomed 
channels  of  useful  occupation ;  confounds  the  established  distinc- 
tions between  virtue  and  vice,  honor  and  shame,  respectability  and 
degradation ;  pampers  luxury ;  and  leads  to  intemperance,  dissipa- 
tion, and  profligacy,  in  a  thousand  forms." — Vol.  it.  p.  322-326. 

The  Plaindealer  was  discontinued  in  September,  1837, 
and  in  the  spring  of  1839,  Mr.  Leggett  died  at  New  Rochelle. 
His  life  had  been  one  of  great  vicissitude.  He  was  bom  in 
New  York  in  1802,  and  removed  to  Illinois  with  his  father's 
family  in  1819.  In  1822,  he  entered  the  navy,  and  four  years 
afterwards  resigned  his  commission,  in  consequence  of  a  per- 
sonal difl&culty  with  his  commander.  His  manner  of  life 
naturally  tended  to  form  his  political  character.  It  inspired 
him  with  hatred  of  tyranny,  and  sympathy  with  poverty  or 
misfortune.  It  led  him  to  look  with  a  sad  sober  eye  upon 
human  life,  and  to  search  deeply  into  the  secret  springs  of 
conduct.  It  taught  him  to  compare  diflferent  conaitions  of 
men,  and  to  perceive  the  fundamental  differences  between 
the  systems  of  the  old  world  and  the  new.  While  it  tended 
to  create  in  him  distrust  of  authority,  it  led  him  to  look  for 
remote  causes  and  ultimate  principles.  It  gave  boldness  to 
his  thoughts  and  energy  to  his  expressions. 

When  he  came  to  have  the  control  of  a  public  paper,  his 
mind  had  become  thoroughly  imbued  witn  certain  funda- 
mental principles  of  politics.  With  an  intense  love  of  justice 
and  trutb,  with  strong  logical  powers,  with  a  bold  inquisitive 
spirit,  he  used  those  principles  with  prodigious  effect.  If  he 
sometimes  carried  them  too  far,  or  rather,  if  he  overlooked 
other  principles  or  facts,  which  might  modify  them  or  check 
their  application,  the  logical  correctness  ot  his  deductions 
from  his  premises,  was  to  him  more  than  a  compensation  for 
the  practical  error* 
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Without  entering  at  all  into  the  question  of  the  correctness 
of  his  political  principles,  or  mixing  ourselves  now  v^itb  tie 
party  contests  of  the  time,  which,  we  beg  it  may  be  under- 
stood, we  desire  particularly  to  avoid ;  and  without  stopping 
to  observe  upon  some  faults  of  style  which  are  very  obvious 
to  every  scholar,  we  take  this  occasion  to  mention  tw^o  re- 
markable peculiarities  of  Leggett  as  a  political  writer — his 
American  Principles,  and  his  Independence. 

In  these  respects,  he  was  honorably  distinguished.     There 
were  other  points  in  which  he  failed.    He  was  of  an  ardem 
temperament,  and  an  irritable  disposition.     These  qualities 
led  nim  often  into  a  warmth  and  even  bitterness  of  expres- 
sion, which  all  must  deplore.    Sincere  and  sanguine  himself, 
he  could  not  bear  with  less  open  or  more  doubting  natures ; 
and  in  moments  of  excitement,  he  was  led  to  speak  of  those 
who  held  opposite  principles  or  labored  in  an  opposite  party, 
with  more  acrimony  than  became  him  or  his  cause.     In  this 
way  he  made  some  enemies,  whom  a  manner  more  concilia- 
tory might  have  softened,  if  it  had  not  convinced.     In  pro- 
nouncing an  impartial  judgment,  we  must  admit  that  bis 
influence  was  weakened,  and  his  course  of  life  troubled,  by 
the  severity  with  which  he  attacked  the  adversaries  of  his 
opinions.     His  life  afibrds,  in  this  respect,  an  useful  lesson. 
Moderation  is  the  great  lesson  which  every  party  writer,  and 
every  American  statesman,  must  learn.     Tne  country  is  too 
wide  and  too  mighty,  there  are  too  many  vast  interests 
bound  up  with  every  form  of  social  existence  among  us,  to 
make  us  fit  subjects  for  great  sudden  changes.    All  human 
affairs  are  affected  by  a  multitude  of  causes,  and  he  who 
attempts  to  push  to  its  extremes  any  one  principle,  unless  it 
be  of  universal  application,  makes  a  mistake  not  less  as  a 
moralist  or  a  philosopher,  than  as  a  statesman.     Above  all, 
every  party  writer  should  bear  continueJly  in  mind,  thai  per- 
sonal controversies  never  advance  the  truth.     A  literary 
man,  be  he  bound  up  with  party  never  so  closely,  need  have 
no  personal  enemies.    Others  may  combat  his  opinions  with- 
out attacking  the  man.     They  may  deny  the  doctrine,  while 
they  respect  and  love  the  teacher.     They  may  honor  him, 
and  not  be  his  disciples.     The  reasoning  may  not  convince, 
but  it  may  make  them  respect  the  understanding  and  sin- 
cerity of  the  reasoner.    Although  Leggett  was  involved  in 
some  of  these  personal  controversies,  they  are  now,  we  trust, 
forgotten.    He  has  gone  to  the  grave.     The  personal  con- 
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flicts,  into  which  his  editorial  profession  and  his  peculiar 
temperament  led  him,  can  have  left  no  trace  in  the  mind  of 
any  honorable  antagonist.  The  grave  has  closed  over  the 
animosities  of  his  stormy  political  life,  and  over  the  rivalries 
into  which  he  entered.  We  have  now  to  recollect  only  the 
writer,  and  see  what  there  may  be  in  his  writings  by  which 
we  can  profit. 

One  distinction  of  Mr.  Leggett's  mind  was,  as  we  have 
remarked,  its  American  character.  That  there  breathes  in 
the  institutions  of  this  country  a  peculiar  spirit,  a  spirit  no- 
where else  to  be  found,  no  one  can  gainsay.  A  great  funda- 
mental principle  lies  underneath  our  civil  polity.  To  con- 
form to  this  principle,  if  not  to  illustrate  and  develop  it,  is  to 
an  American  political  writer  an  essential  condition  of  suc- 
cess. Leggett  fulfilled  the  condition.  He  not  only  felt  as 
an  American,  which  indeed  most  Americans  do,  for  there  is 
a  profound  nationality  at  the  heart  of  the  American  people, 
but  he  thought  and  wrote  as  an  American.  In  this  respect, 
he  was  unlike  most  of  the  writerfe  of  his  country.  Americans 
continue  even  now  to  write  and  think  too  much  like  English- 
men in  a  new  hemisphere.  It  was  not  thus  with  Leggett.  It 
was  his  distinction,  not  above  all  others  certainly,  but  above 
most  of  our  educated  men,  to  have  reasoned  from  the  facts 
before  his  eyes,  from  the  character  of  the  people  among  whom 
he  lived,  and  from  the  institutions  under  which  he  was  bom. 
In  political  questions,  he  kept  in  view  the  nature  of  our 

Sovemment,  the  spirit  of  our  institutions,  and  the  actual  con- 
ition  of  society  among  us.  He  saw  what  all  men  will  come 
at  last  to  see,  that  our  political  condition  will  recast  our 
ideas  about  government  and  society,  that  it  will  modiiy  our 
tastes,  enlarge  our  sympathies,  and  in  no  inconsiderable 
degree  remodel  our  social  condition. 

We  are  a  new  nation  with  old  opinions ;  our  facts  have 
outrun  our  ideas.  This  apparent  incongruity  is  easily 
explained  by  our  history.  Our  forefathers  came  to  this 
country  English  in  customs,  English  in  opinions,  EngUsh  in 
tastes.  Whether  they  had  fled  from  the  tyranny  of  the  Crown 
or  the  Church,  or  had  come  in  quest  of  wealth  or  adventures, 
they  thought  of  nothing  so  little  as  of  abjuring  their  allegiance 
or  forgetting  their  origin.  They  were  still  proud  to  call  them- 
selves English,  and  to  remain  a  part  of  the  great  body  of 
Englishmen.  Their  books  still  came  to  them  from  England. 
She  taught  them,  she  guided  them.    To  the  extent  of  their 
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local  policy,  and  no  more,  they  governed  themselves ;  in 
every  other  respect  they  were  as  much  a  part  of  England, 
as  if  they  had  lived  in  Kent  or  Norfolk.  The  laws  which 
they  administered  were  the  laws  of  the  mother  country; 
the  rights  which  they  claimed  were  the  rights  of  Englishmen. 
Their  literature  was  all  transplanted.  The  colonial  press 
gave  them  little  except  books  of  divinity.  The  clergy  was 
almost  the  onlv  learned  body  among  them.  As  the  colonists 
multiplied  and  spread,  they  carried  with  them  the  same  ideas 
and  the  same  habits.  Their  discussions  were  all  political 
or  religious.  In  their  political  discussions,  they  treated  of 
the  rights  they  had  inherited  from  their  fathers.  In  this  state 
the  revolution  found  them.  They  separated  from  England 
on  a  question  re6pe«ting  their  ancient  franchises. 

The  revolution  left  them  emancipated,  for  the  first  time, 
from  the  dominion  of  another  people.  Independence  led 
naturally,  and  in  their  circumstances  necessarily,  to  a  repub- 
lican government.  The  establishment  of  another  throne,  after 
their  conflicts  with  that  to  which  they  had  renounced  allegi- 
ance, would  have  been  abhorrent  to  all  their  feelings.  Inde- 
pendence led  therefore  to  a  republican  government,  and  re- 
publican government  established  along  with  it — the  political 
equality  of  men.  From  this  doctrine  of  equality,  as  from  a  root, 
it  was  inevitable  that  there  should  spring  forth  a  new  code  of 
rights  and  duties,  new  social  relations,  and  with  them  new 
motives,  new  hopes. 

Few  men,  perhaps,  foresaw  all  the  consequences  of  this 
new  state  of  things.  There  had  never  been  before,  in  the 
history  of  the  world,  an  instance  of  a  people  in  a  high  state 
of  civilization,  acquainted  with  the  literature  and  the  arts 
of  the  most  cultivated  nations,  separating  themselves  from 
another,  and  assuming  at  once  institutions  so  new,  and 
founded  upon  principles  so  entirely  difierent,  as  to  lead  to 
new  social  relations.  History,  therefore,  furnishes  us  no 
example  of  the  consequences  of  such  an  event  upon  the 
habits  and  opinions  of  a  new  political  community.  There 
have  been  colonies  that  have  revolted  and  become  independ- 
ent, and  nations  that  have  changed  their  government ;  but 
in  circumstances  widely  different.  The  current  of  events 
swept  our  forefathers  on  with  great  rapidity.  They  were 
driven  to  independence,  as  the  only  means  of  mEtintaining 
their  ancient  hberties.  In  the  heat  of  that  awful  struggle, 
while  they  claimed  only  the  liberties  they  had  inherited,  they 
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appealed  to  ultimate  principles  to  establish  the  reasonable- 
ness of  the  rights  which  they  claimed.  To  what  length  the 
new  doctrines,  and  the  new  state  of  political  independence 
might  afterwards  lead  them,  was,  perhaps,  scarcely  a  ques- 
tion amid  the  exigencies  of  a  civil  war.  Their  habits,  their 
tastes,  their  social  relations,  could  not  change  as  fast  as  their 
political  condition.  While  the  volcano  of  revolution  was 
heaving  up  beneath  them  the  foundations  of  their  old  systems 
of  government,  and  while  they  themselves  were  engaged  in 
erecting  upon  new  foundations  a  new  system  for  themselves 
and  their  children,  they  perhaps  did  not  feel  how  vastly  their 
relations  with  each  other,  each  man  with  his  neighbor,  were 
changed  also. 

The  slow,  but  irresistible,  hand  of  time,  is  doing  what  the 
upheaving  of  a  political  system  could  not  do.  Nothing  but 
time  could  do  it,  and  it  is  not  yet  all  done.  Our  political  sys* 
terns  have  little  affinity  with  any  that  have  ever  yet  existed  ; 
but  nevertheless  our  literature,  our  education,  with  all  its  pre- 
judices, and  our  social  habits,  continue  to  be  immeasurably 
influenced,  if  not  governed,  by  the  old  systems  which  were 
long  ago  rejected.  There  is  an  invincible  opposition  between 
the  systems  of  the  old  world  and  the  new,  and  all  those  ideas 
which  had  their  origin  in  different  principles  of  government 
are  inapplicable  to  this  new  state  of  things.  The  European 
governments  are  all  of  them  founded  upon  opposite  principles. 
They  are  of  feudal  origin,  partaking  largely  of  military  orga- 
nization and  the  distinction  of  ranks.  The  leading  idea  of 
feudal  government  and  of  all  modern  European  society,  is 
the  subordination  of  ranks.  Here  is  the  great  distinction 
between  European  and  American  governments.  Both  may 
consist  with  a  high  degree  of  liberty,  as  all  know  who  have 
any  knowledge  of  the  history  of  the  last  century.  It  would 
be  idle  to  deny  that  England  and  France  both  enjoy  at  this 
day,  and  that  the  former,  under  the  most  aristocratical  insti- 
tutions, has  long  enjoyed,  a  large  measure  of  freedom.  Pri* 
vate  rights  are  in  general  maintained,  the  law  is  impartially 
administered,  and  the  public  voice  is  heard  in  the  chambers 
of  legislative  assemblies  and  in  the  cabinets  of  kings.  Every 
man  there  may  feel  that  in  yielding  to  authority  he  is  obeying 
the  laws,  not  the  caprice  or  the  arbitrary  will  of  any  prince 
or  magistrate.  But  an  American  sees  in  the  institutions  of 
bis  country  the  signs  and  the  influence  of  another  principle. 
There  is  not  in  all  our  institutions,  (we  speak  not  of  our 
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habits,  or  our  society,)  a  single  aristocratical  element 
Everything  in  our  theory  of  government,  and  everything  in 
our  poUtical  organization,  indicates,  that  they  have  proceeded 
from  the  idea  of  the  political  equality  of  mankind ;  and  they 
teach  that  doctrine  as  the  only  foundation  upon  which  they 
can  stand.  The  lesson  which  they  inculcate  is  the  lesson  df 
fraternity.  This  doctrine  contains  within  itself  a  living 
principle,  which,  if  suflfered  to  exert  its  proper  influence,  not 
counteracted  by  untoward  circumstances,  would  inspire  us 
with  a  warm  and  active  sympathy  for  every  human  being. 
It  would  infuse  into  the  heart  a  sense  of  our  intimate  reladon- 
ship  with  all  our  fellows,  stnd  lead  us  to  look  upon  every 
man,  however  poor  and  humble,  as  having  infinitely  more  in 
common  with  us  than  we  can  have,  which  he  has  not,  and  as 
being,  so  long  as  he  has  not  forfeited  his  high  privilege  by 
crimes,  our  equal  and  partner  in  the  state.  Would  to  Hea- 
ven that  there  might  arise  some  master-spirit,  who  should 
teach  this  doctrine  of  equality  to  our  countrymen  as  it  might 
be  taught,  and  as  they  will  one  day  understand  it ;  to  show 
them  how  it  leads  to  the  abasement  of  none,  but  to  the  ele- 
vation of  many ;  how  it  infuses  into  countless  multitudes, 
who  might  otherwise  have  Uved  despairingly,  new  hopes, 
self-respect,  and  energy  to  labor  and  to  bear;  how  the 
haughtiest  spirit  and  the  loftiest  mind  may  be  purified  and 
exalted  by  universal  sympathy ;  how  this  equality,  not  of 
strength,  nor  of  genius,  nor  of  external  circumstances,  but 
in  rights  and  essential  attributes,  is  the  peculiar  doctrine  of 
the  American  people,  their  ornament,  their  glory,  the  foun- 
dation of  their  strength,  and  the  chief  source  of  their  pros- 
perity. The  institutions  of  Europe  rest  upon  other  foun- 
daticHis.  There  the  state  is  bound  together  by  the  chain 
of  ranks,  here  by  the  Ughter,  but  stronger  chain  of  brother- 
hood. 

This  distinctive  principle,  as  we  have  already  observed, 
though  it  lies  at  the  foundation  of  all  our  poUtical  institutions, 
and  mough  it  has  been  silently  working  its  way  into  the  hearts 
of  the  people,  has  not  yet  thoroughly  pervaded  the  mind,of  the 
nation ;  and  least  of  all  has  it  mfused  itself  into  our  litera- 
ture. This  is  as  yet  but  a  shoot  from  the  old  English  trunk, 
a  noble  trunk  indeed,  that  has  put  forth  wide  spreading 
branches,  and  borne  most  precious  fruit.  But  may  we  not 
hope  at  some  time  to  sit  imder  the  shelter  and  shade  of  our 
own  tree? 
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Hitherto  our  edacation  has  been  more  English  than  Ame- 
rican. The  books  with  which  an  American  is  sunounded 
from  his  infancy,  come  to  him  chiefly  from  abroad*  The 
i-easures  of  history,  of  poetry,  of  romance,  the  gifts  of  the 
master-minds  of  the  language  ;  treasures  which  the  young 
man  loves  to  gather,  and  which  the  old  man  holds  above  all 
price  ;  these,  precious  as  they  are,  contain  much  which  is 
unsuited  to  our  country,  and  more,  which  is  useless.  Not 
being  provided  with  a  literature  of  his  own,  the  American 
is  subjected  to  two  opposite  systems  of  training ;  one  from 
books,  the  other  from  ttie  Hfe  which  he  sees  around  him.  Is 
it  any  wonder,  then,  that  he  should  make  great  mistakes ; 
that  there  should  appear  in  his  conduct  something  of  the  con- 
trariety of  his  education  ;  that  he  should  be  often  confused, 
hesitate,  stop  sometimes,  sometimes  turn  backward;  and 
even  when  he  advances,  do  so  with  a  trembling  step,  ready 
to  follow  the  first  guide,  or  obey  the  first  call  tnat  may  lead 
him  astray. 

The  distinction  of  ranks,  the  classification  of  society,  aSects 
all  modern  literature.  What  indeed  is  literature,  but  the  voice 
of  society  ?  The  literature  of  Europe^  teems  with  the  senti- 
ments, the  ideas,  the  illustrations,  the  images,  which  sprung 
from  a  state  of  society,  where  the  aristocratical  element 
predominates. 

One  who  wishes  to  speak  to  the  American  people  a  lan- 
guage that  they  will  all  understand,  and  sentiments  to  which 
their  hearts  shall  answer,  must  have  studied  much  that  the 
schools  of  Europe  do  not  teach.  With  a  bold,  fearless  spi- 
rit, a  readiness  to  receive  any  truth,  and  to  search  for  it,  if 
need  be,  in  the  most  hidden  places,  with  a  diffusive  and 
strong  sympathy  for  all  his  brethren,  he  must  speak  to  them 
words  of  truth  and  soberness. 

The  more  difficult  it  is  to  break  away  from  the  influences 
foreign  to  our  system,  the  greater  is  the  merit  in  him  who 
does  it.  Every  year,  indeed,  adds  to  the  number  of  those 
who  do  so.  Every  new  work  by  an  American  writer,  wri- 
UDg  in  the  interest  and  the  spirit  of  American  institutions, 
mudplies  the  means  of  an  American  education.  The  current 
of  events  is  stronger  than  prejudice.  If  we  are  not  now 
enough  a  law  unto  ourselves,  if  we  judge  too  much  by  a 
foreign  standard,  if  we  persist  in  using  the  phraseology  pecu- 
liar to  a  society  to  which  we  are  strangers,  it  will  not  be 
long.    Already  in  the  half  century  from  the  day  of  our  inde* 
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pendence,  we  have  made  great  strides  in  the  knowledge  aiMi 
application  of  the  principles  which  we  then  promulged. 

The  progress  of  society  is  constantly  accelerated,  when  it 
takes  a  new  direction  from  forces  which  are  permaneDt. 
Why  should  we  shut  our  eyes  to  the  conclusions  we  ought 
to  draw  thence  ?  why  should  we  disregard  the  obvious  and 
necessary  consequences  of  this  new  state  of  things  ia  the 
economy  of  the  world  ?  why  persist  in  applying  here  the 
customs  and  the  maxims  which  belong  to  Europe  ? 

It  is  because  Leggett  rejected  the  trammels  which  a  false 
taste  and  a  wrong  education  impose  upon  too  many  minds 
among  us  ;  because  he  embraced  with  all  his  heart  the  fun- 
damental principle  of  American  institutions,  and  labored  to 
spread  and  perpetuate  it ;  because  he  fearlessly  examined, 
and  fearlessly  wrote  ;  because  he  bowed  not  down  to  author- 
ity, nor  masked  his  opinions,  that  we  praise  the  character  of 
his  mind,  as  American. 

Honored  be  that  character,  and  many  may  those  be  who 
shall  bear  it !  Bright  names  there  are  already  who  adorn  it, 
few,  indeed,  in  comparison  with  all  that  write,  but  noble  pio- 
neers, we  trust,  of  an  illustrious  company,  that  shall  make 
glorious  our  hereafter. 

The  other  remarkable  trait  which  we  have  mentioned  as 
characteristic  of  Leggett,  was  his  independence ;  independ- 
ence of  names,  of  men,  of  parties.  A  party  man  himself, 
continually  laboring  to  promote  the  success  of  that  party  to 
which  he  had  attached  himself;  he,  nevertheless,  scrupled 
not  to  express  his  opinion  freely  of  their  men  and  tbeir 
measures.  This  he  did  as  openly  as  if  he  had  no  connection 
with  them.  Trammels  he  disdained.  Dictation  from  any 
quarter  he  despised.  His  opinions  were  never  concealed. 
He  was  above  that  petty  and  mean  fear  that  he  might  injure 
his  party  by  expressing  his  opinions.  Probably  ne  never 
stopped  to  inquire  what  might  be  the  effect  upon  it  at  alL 
Truth,  sincerity,  were  the  jewels  which  he  valued  above  all 
price.  He  would  rather  that  his  party  had  been  disbanded 
and  scattered,  than  that  the  mind  should  have  been  oppress- 
ed by  its  influence.  No  man's  acts  or  opinions,  because  he 
happened  to  be  of  the  same  party,  were  safe  from  the  severest 
examination  he  could  give  them.  No  sanction  which  party 
could  give,  no  matter  how  solemn  or  universal,  could  protect 
any  man  or  any  doctrine  from  his  scrutiny ;  and  yet  he  loved 
bis  party.    But  he  loved  it  as  the  representative  of  certain 
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principles,  and  he  loved  those  principles  more.  He  was 
xvhat  this  -  country  particularly  demands,  an  editor,  who 
maintained  his  individual  freedom  in  all  circumstances,  what- 
ever might  be  the  course  which  his  party  took,  who  loved  the 
right  and  the  truth  more  than  the  approval  of  any  man  or 
body  of  men. 

Why  should  it  not  always  be  so  ?  Is  there  any  thing  in 
party  which  renders  blind  obedience  a  necessity,  and  obliges 
one  to  surrender  his  private  judgment  to  the  decisions  of 
others  ?  These  questions  lead  us  naturally  into  some  inquiry 
concerning  the  nature  of  party,  and  the  foundation  and  extent 
of  its  claims  upon  us. 

This  is  a  subject  of  the  greatest  consequence  to  us.  The 
interests  committed  to  our  charge  are  so  vast,  and  the  elec- 
tive franchise  so  general,  that  almost  every  man  has  an  inti- 
mate personal  connection  with  all  party  questions.  The 
press  of  our  age,  and  of  this  country,  in  particular,  teems 
with  political  writings.  The  reading  of  the  largest  portion 
of  Americans  consists  almost  exclusively  of  political  matter* 
Politics,  or  we  might  better  say  party  poUtics,  have  become 
in  our  day  a  tremendous  agent  in  the  movements  of  society. 
No  observer  wishinff  to  take  a  just  view  of  the  influences 
which  are  affecting  the  American  people,  of  the  forces  which 
piopel  or  agitate  them,  and  not  them  only,  but  all  the  free 
nations  of  Christendom,  should  fail  to  study  closely  the  origin, 
nature,  uses  and  abuses  of  party. 

If  a  stranger,  ignorant  of  our  political  institutions,  and  con- 
versant only  with  the  general  character  of  a  civilized  and 
Christian  people,  were  to  come  among  us  during  one  of  our 
general  elections,  he  would  perceive  a  new  element  moving 
society,  of  which  he  had  before  no  conception ;  he  would 
see  this  society  in  the  most  violent  commotion,  as  if  adtated 
by  a  tempest,  and  the  land  filled  with  complaints,  denun- 
ciations, and  reproaches  ;  he  would  see  thousands  abandon- 
ing their  usual  occupations  for  the  sole  business  of  parly 
politics,  and  the  rest  of  the  people  all  interested  in  it,  con- 
versing about  it,  and  engaging  in  it  daily ;  he  would  even 
see  those  strong  natural  ties,  which  unite  men  in  a  peaceful 
state,  often  broken  asunder,  and  the  citizens  arrayed  against 
each  other,  more  like  enemies  than  members  of  the  same 
commonwealth.  The  phenomenon  would  arrest  his  atten- 
tion ;  and  how  it  could  have  appeared  in  the  bosom  of  a 
peaceful  state,  or  be  reconciled  with  the  order  and  sobriety 
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of  a  republic,  would  seem  to  him  the  profbundest  of  political 
problems. 

Parties  are,  nevertheless,  inseparable  attendants  upon  free 
governments.  It  is  vain  to  expect  uniformity  of  opinioD. 
Human  minds  are  too  various,  and  subject  to  too  many  dif- 
ferent influences.  Scarcely  any  two  minds  will  come  to  the 
same  conclusions  upon  the  same  facts.  Then  bow  few 
minds  reason  upon  the  same  facts  —  some  are  not  ascer- 
tained, or  are  imperfectly  understood.  So  that  what  ^rilh 
honest  mistakes,  as  to  facts,  and  honest  mistakes  of  reason- 
ing, and  the  perverse  influences,  more  powerful  still,  of  in- 
terest and  passion,  it  is  not  strange  that  the  world  presents 
an  infinite  diversity  of  opinions,  and  is  split  into  parties, 
and  sects,  and  factions.  Opinions  regulate  the  conduct.  K 
men  do  not  agree  in  their  opinions,  no  more  will  they  agree 
in  their  conduct.  Guided  by  various  views,  they  are  ever 
pursuing  diflerent  ends,  or  the  same  end  by  diflferent  means. 
Whenever,  therefore,  large  bodies  of  men  participate  in  the 
government  of  a  country,  they  are  prone  to  move  in  so  many 
diflerent  directions,  that  concurrence  upon  public  questions 
is  almost  hopeless.  So  one  might  have  expected,  and  &> 
history  has  proved  it.  There  is  in  all  popular  governments 
a  tendency  to  dissension,  a  tendency  strongest  in  the  most 
popular ;  for  in  such  it  is  the  province  of  all  to  participate 
m  the  management  of  public  affairs,  and  to  sit  in  judgment 
upon  the  conduct  of  the  magistrates. 

It  is  scarcely  possible  for  the  business  of  the  state  to  be 
conducted  in  such  a  manner  as  to  satisfy  in  any  one  instance 
all  its  members.  Each  new  question,  therefore,  adds  to  the 
number  of  the  dissatisfied,  who  soon  come  to  outnumber  the 
rest  of  the  people  ;  and  it  becomes  a  most  difficult  problem 
how  to  secure  the  concurrence  of  a  sufficient  number  of 
voices  to  carry  on  the  government  in  any  direction.  The 
first  and  most  natural  consequence  of  this  general  dissatis- 
faction is,  to  beget  a  desire  in  a  majority  of  the  people,  not 
all,  indeed,  for  the  same  reason,  but,  on  the  contrary,  many 
for  the  most  opposite  and  inconsistent  reasons,  to  change  the 
public  servants,  and  through  them  some  parts  of  the  public 
policy. 

Whenever  the  powers  of  the  state  are  in  few  hands,  it  is 
not  so  difficult  to  produce  a  concurrence  of  voices,  however 
great  may  be  the  reed  diflferences  of  opinion,  for  their  interests 
lead  them  to  some  compromise.    This  is  a  matter  of  little 
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diflSculty  whenever  the  subjects  of  the  compromise  are  the  in- 
terests of  others.  It  is  easier  to  make  rules  for  the  government 
of  others  than  for  ourselves,  and  the  rights  of  others  are  not 
apt  to  stand  long  in  the  way  of  those  who  look  to  their  own 
advantage.  The  mind  may  not  be  convinced,  opinions  may 
iK)t  be  changed ;  but  they  are  all  waived  for  considerations  and 
equivalents.  When,  however,  the  government  is  in  many 
hands,  whose  legislation  concerns  themselves,  all  whose  mea- 
sures most  nearly  affect  their  own  rights,  and  whose  interests 
are  the  direct  subjects  of  their  own  legislation,  it  is  very  difficult 
to  bring  about  a  concurrence,  since,  in  such  case,  the  sacri- 
fice necessary  is  one  not  so  much  of  opinions  as  of  interests. 
It  is  for  this  reason,  that  in  proportion  as  a  representative 
government  becomes  more  popular,  what  is  called  manage- 
ment becomes  more  difficult.  In  England,  for  instance,  un- 
der the  old  system,  before  the  passage  of  the  Reform  bill, 
the  management  of  parliament,  by  the  means  of  interest  and 
patronage,  was  easily  accomplished  and  well  understood ;  but 
since  the  vast  increase  of  the  constituency  consequent  upon 
that  event,  it  has  become  a  very  different  and  much  more  dif- 
ficult matter ;  and  we  will  venture  to  predict,  that  the  diffi- 
culty will  continue  and  increase,  and  that  not  only  will  the 
influence  of  the  crown  constantly  lessen,  but  that  it  will  be 
impossible  for  any  government  hereafter  to  command  such 
majorities  in  parliament  as  former  governments  have  done. 
So  it  has  happened  in  all  other  governments ;  and  it  may  be 
safely  statecl  as  the  testimony  of  all  history  and  all  experience, 
that  in  proportion  as  the  constituency  is  increased,  the  sources 
of  disagreement  and  the  chances  of  dissension  are  multiplied, 
and  it  is  made  a  tenfold  more  formidable  undertaking  to  carry 
on  any  administration  or  pursue  any  settled  line  of  policy. 

This  tendency  to  diversity  of  opmion  and  divided  action, 
not  only  interrupts  the  harmony  of  the  political  body,  but  it 
would  lead  to  fatal  consequences,  to  the  anarchy  and  infi- 
nite confusion  of  society,  were  there  not  counteracting  forces 
operating  to  check  this  centrifugal  force.  The  eflects  we 
perceive  in  these  great  combinations,  with  more  or  less  of 
cohesion,  which  are  called  political  parties. 

The  process  by  which  they  are  formed  seems  to  be  this. 
An  individual  finds  himself,  alone,  powerless.  The  state  is 
to  be  governed,  not  by  his  private  will,  but  the  union  of 
many  wills.  He  may  not  be  able  to  bring  others  to  adopt 
his  views.    Each  person  has  his  own,  which  he  cherishes 
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and  maintains  as  earnestly  as  himself.  In  this  state  he  falls 
in  with  one  whose  opinions  come  nearest  to  his  own.  In 
many  points  which  both  think  important,  they  agree.  So  for 
they  may  be  willing  to  act  together,  and  to  postpone  the  con- 
sideration of  those  about  which  they  differ.  A  third  person 
is  found  who  in  some  respects  agrees  with  these  two.  In 
like  manner  a  fourth,  and  so  on,  till  a  large  body  is  united 
upon  some  fundamental  doctrines,  some  leading  ideas.  This 
is  a  party.  Each  member  forbears  to  press  some  of  his  opi- 
nions, that  all  may  unite  upon  a  few  principles. 

In  this  manner  several  parties  might  be  formed  in  a  state. 
But  success  and  power  can  be  obtained  only  by  a  msyority, 
and  all  these  portions  therefore  would  finally  melt  into  two. 
Where  the  division  between  these  two  should  be  made,  would 
depend  upon  the  form  of  the  government,  or  the  nature  rf 
the  institutions.  Parties  presuppose  some  government  estab- 
lished. Dissatisfaction  with  the  course  of  the  government  is 
the  first  bond  of  union.  As  soon  as  an  opposition  is  thus 
formed,  those  whose  opinions  or  interests  incline  them  to  the 
eidsting  establishment  are  found  to  unite  for  its  protectioo. 
Thus  the  government  and  the  opposition  are  the  first  and  the 
most  natural  divisions.  We  do  not  now  refer  to  a  struggle 
for  oflSce  merely  for  the  sake  of  office.  But  we  refer  lo  oppo- 
sition founded  upon  some  principle.  In  this  manner  a  con- 
test is  begun.  Each  of  these  antagonist  forces  employs  eveiy 
power  within  its  reach,  one  rallying  against  the  government 
all  the  dissatisfied  and  the  disappointed,  and  stnving  to  ex- 
tend the  disa£fection  still  farther ;  the  other  employing  its 
power  and  its  patronage,  and  appealing  to  loyalty  and  the 
fear  of  change,  to  maintain  itself  in  power.  Around  these 
parties  great  interests  are  found ;  and  men  soon  perceive 
that  anta^nist  forces  have  arisen  in  the  state,  contending  for 
its  control.  In  the  natural  order  of  things,  parties,  which  at 
first  represent  only  principles,  become  allied  with  interests 
and  classes.  Then  comes  a  state  of  things,  such  as  we  see 
in  the  constitutional  governments  of  our  times.  History  in 
fact  teaches  us,  that  m  all  mixed  governments  —  or  govern- 
ments of  checks  and  balances,  as  they  are  called  —  parties 
become  linked  with  the  great  interests  and  classes  of  a  coun- 
try. Among  the  Romans,  the  patricians  and  the  plebeians, 
in  the  Italian  commonwealths  of  the  middle  ages,  the  Guelpbi 
and  the  Ghibellines,  in  the  constitutional  monarchies  of  Eng- 
land and  France,  the  representative  and  monarchical  princi- 
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pies,  and  in  America,  the  federal  and  the  state  authorities, 
divide  and  draw  to  themselves,  all  interests,  all  suffrages,  all 
opinions. 

The  reason  is  obvious.  Between  the  actual  administra- 
tion and  the  opposition,  all  power  is  divided.  One  or  the 
other  wields  the  government,  dispenses  justice,  makes  and 
executes  the  laws.  No  law  can  be  enacted,  nor  measure  of 
policy  pursued,  but  through  one  or  the  other.  Whoever, 
therefore,  desires  to  influence  the  action  of  the  government, 
whoever  feels  any  concern  in  its  policy,  whoever  uses  his 
vote  with  a  view  to  its  control,  must  do  so,  in  connection 
with  one  party  or  the  other ;  in  other  words,  must  join  one 
of  them.  That  there  should  be  at  all  times  some  indifferent 
persons,  whose  votes  are  cast,  without  any  general  views, 
or  scarce  a  thought,  does  not  affect  the  general  question. 
Around  these  parties,  as  around  a  nucleus,  will  gather  all  the 
interests  and  aJl  classes  of  the  people. 

Parties,  therefore,  are  matters  of  compromise.  The  mem- 
bers do  not  all  agree,  and  cannot,  from  the  nature  of  their 
minds,  all  agree  upon  all  public  questions.  Yet  these  public 
questions  are  all  to  be  resolved  by  the  government;  and 
therefore  by  the  action  of  one  party  or  the  other.  Every 
member  of  a  party  must  submit  to  see  his  particular  views 
and  preferences,  in  some,  and  perhaps,  in  many  respects, 
disregarded  or  thwarted  by  the  party  itself.  But  this  is 
not  just  cause  of  complaint.  It  is  mseparable  from  party  by 
its  very  nature,  which  is  a  union  of  many  understandings 
and  many  wills,  agreed  upon  a  few  fundamental  principles. 
To  these  principles,  which  lie  at  the  foundation  of  the  party 
itself,  each  honest  member  adheres,  and  has  a  right  to  de- 
mand adherence  in  others.  Beyond  these,  his  party  rights 
and  party  duties  do  not  extend.  An  honorable  man  is  indeed 
often  placed  in  a  most  difficult  position.  Some  of  the  mea- 
sures of  his  party  he  cannot  approve ;  but  the  combinations 
of  parties  may  be  such,  that  if  his  party  is  defeated  upon 
those  measures,  it  will  break  in  pieces.  What  is  his  duty 
in  such  circumstances  ?  Must  he  support  measures  which 
he  dislikes,  for  the  sake  of  keeping  it  together  ?  Is  it  better 
to  defeat  the  particular  measures,  at  the  hazard  of  the  exist- 
ence of  the  party,  and  of  course,  the  maintenance  of  its 
principles,  or  by  supporting  it,  preserve  its  union,  its  power, 
and  its  capacity  to  maintain  its  principles,  at  the  sacrifice, 
however,  of  his  wishes  in  the  pp-rticular  instances.    Such  a 
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question,  like  the  question  of  rebellion  against  an  established 
government,  like  the  right  of  revolution,  is  not  to  be  deter- 
mined by  general  rules.  Particular  and  extreme  circum- 
stances, necessity,  the  law  of  self-preservation,  will  justify, 
and  little  less  than  these  will  justify,  such  a  step  to  a  consi- 
derate mind.  Parties,  then,  are  a  necessity.  They  cannot 
be  avoided.  With  all  their  good  and  all  their  evil,  they  are 
indissolubly  linked  with  the  destinies  of  all  free  states.  They 
are  as  inseparable  from  a  free  state  sls  its  freedom  itself.  Its 
parties  and  its  freedom  perish  together.  Liable  to  great  abuses, 
and  dreadfully  abused  in  our  times,  they  are  undoubtedly ; 
but  they  have  their  uses  also.     Let  us  compare  them. 

The  first  and  most  obvious  of  these  advantages  is  this, 
that  it  makes  the  administration  of  the  government  a  matter 
of  compromise.  It  is  a  great  mistake  to  suppose  that  a  con- 
stitutional government  is  administered  altogether  in  con- 
formity with  the  wishes  of  the  party  in  power.  The  opposi- 
tion influences  its  action.  A  compromise  between  the  oppo- 
site principles  is  made  necessary.  Parties  left  to  themselves, 
without  checks,  would  run  into  extremes.  Partisans,  like 
sectarians,  tend  naturtJly  to  become  over-zealous,  and  to 
exaggerate  the  advantages  of  their  own  views,  and  the  dangers 
of  their  adversaries'.  They  are  ever  prone,  upon  theoretical 
opinions,  to  make  experiments.  Some  check  is  therefore 
necessary,  which  another  party  applies.  That  such  a  check  is 
serviceable  few  statesmen  will  question.  Were  it  otherwise, 
were  the  public  concerns  to  be  carried  along  in  the  track 
of  any  one  party,  the  constitution  of  the  government  itself 
would  be  changed,  its  mixed  character  lost,  the  balance 
destroyed,  the  checks  removed.  If  a  mixed  government 
be  desirable,  if  a  government  founded  on  compromise, 
balanced  and.  checked  by  conflicting  powers,  be  most  likely 
to  protect  the  rights  and  promote  the  happiness  of  men,  ac- 
cording to  the  prevalent  opinion  among  the  most  enlightened 
nations,  (and  whether  it  be  or  not,  is  a  question  we  need  not 
now  consider,)  then  the  existence  of  at  least  two  great  parties 
is  an  indispensable  condition.  Would  it  have  been  better 
for  mankind,  if,  during  the  middle  ages,  when  letters  were 
reviving,  when  industry  was  awaking,  and  towns  were 
springing  up,  to  become  afterwards  free  commonwealths 
and  the  nurseries  of  freedom,  in  the  great  conflict  of  those 
times,  either  the  pope  had  overthrown  the  emperor,  or  the 
emperor  had  subdued  the  pope ;  instead  of  the  long  and 
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incertain  contests,  which  convulsed  Italy  and  Germany,  but 
vhich,  nevertheless,  on  the  one  hand,  moderated  the  feudal 
rode,  and  softened  the  ferocity  of  feudal  jnanners,  and,  on 
he  other,  questioned  the  claims  and  weakened  the  authority 
3f  the  Church,  and  made  it  necessary  for  both  parties  to  con- 
sult the  people,  and  concede  privileges  and  charters  ?  Would 
it  have  been  better  for  the  English  people,  or  any  of  their 
descendants,  that  either  the  claims  of  the  crown  should  have 
been  established  and  fastened  upon  them,  or  that  the  demo- 
cratic principles,  which  have  always  existed  in  a  portion  of 
the  English  mind,  should  have  spread  through  the  nation, 
overshadowed  the  crown,  and  brought  forth  institutions  all 
democratic,  an  unripe  fruit,  prematurely  to  fall,  instead  of 
both  producing,  not  by  unity  or  concert,  but  by  simultaneous 
action,  that  mixed,  but  firmly  compacted  monarchy,  under 
which  the  whole  race  flourished  so  many  years,  from  whose 
institutions  our  own  have  sprung,  more  developed  and  more 
free,  and  from  which  a  larger  liberty  is  every  day  coming  to 
the  people  of  England,  trained  and  prepared  by  time  and  by 
experience  for  its  enjoyment  and  perpetuation  ? 

Another  of  the  uses  of  party,  is  tne  scrutiny  to  which  it 
subjects  every  magistrate.  Man,  entrusted  with  power, 
should  never  be  left  unwatched ;  for  he  forgets  too  readily 
the  purposes  for  which  it  was  given  him,  his  relations  to 
others,  his  duty  to  his  country,  and  the  final  responsibility  to 
which  sooner  or  later  he  will  be  held.  But  if  the  eyes  of  his 
countrymen  are  upon  him,  he  is  watchful  of  himself,  his 
accountability  is  present  to  his  mind.  With  a  strong  party, 
ready  to  take  advantage  of  his  errors,  and  eager  to  get  pos- 
session of  his  place,  circumspection  is  indispensable ;  and 
he  is  forced  to  be  careful  how  he  ventures  to  trench  upon 
the  rights  or  authority  of  others,  or  to  pass  the  limits  of  his 
own. 

Nor  must  we  overlook  the  benefits  which  result  from  party 
rivalry.  That  there  are  evils  from  this  source,  we  shaU 
endeavor  hereafter  to  show  ;  but  there  is  also  good.  In  the 
struggle  for  ascendency,  each  party  appeals  to  the  good  acts 
of  which  it  can  boast — to  the  public  burthens  lessened — to 
the  interests  protected  —  the  industry  encouraged  —  the 
enterprizes  undertaken — the  treaties  concluded — the  laws 
enacted.  They  run  a  race  for  the  public  favor,  and  are,  as 
it  were,  obliged  to  emulate  each  other  in  useful  actions.  Are 
^e  not  indebted  to  this  cause  for  many  of  those  reforms  in 
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legislation,  and  in  the  administration  of  the  laws,  and  for 
many  of  those  useful  public  works,  of  which  our  times  make 
such  boast  f  Th«  pnilosopher,  in  his  observations  of  the 
causes  of  human  happiness,  will  not  forget,  nor  fail  to  re- 
joice, that  it  should  have  been  so  ordered  in  the  course  of 
Providence,  that  even  the  bitter  strifes  of  rival  parties  should 
beget  a  contest  between  them,  which  should  produce  the 
largest  amount  of  benefit  to  the  largest  number  of  the 
people. 

Parties  also  are  useful,  as  they  promote  the  discussion  of 
public  affairs,  of  the  principles  of  government,  and  the  rights 
and  duties  of  citizens.  In  all  free  states,  the  people  must  be 
instructed  in  the  truths  to  which  they  owe  their  freedom. 
They  must  know  their  rights,  to  be  able  to  maintain  them. 
They  cannot  make  useful  citizens,  and  be  ignorant  of  the 
nature  and  principles  of  the  government  in  which  they  take 
part ;  nor  can  they  usefully  exercise  the  rights  of  electors, 
when  uninstructed  in  public  afl&irs.  What  so  likely  to  im- 
part to  them  this  knowledge  as  the  earnest  discussions  of 
political  parties  f  Who  does  not  see,  that  beneath  the  stormy 
and  foaming  waves,  which  the  tempest  of  an  election  heaves 
up,  there  are  strong  and  deep  under-currents  of  fundamental 
truths  and  great  principles  ?  Do  we  not  all  know,  that  pre- 
vious to  an  election,  every  topic  related  to  the  questioot 
and  every  argument  that  human  ingenuity  can  discover,  are 
iressed  into  tne  service  by  able  and  eager  partisans  ?  How 
lany  rare  truths  have  been  struck  out  in  these  conflicts? 
>o  this  cause  how  much  do  we  not  owe  of  the  political  know- 
^dge  which  is  nearly  universal  in  this  country  r  Has  not  the 
hind  been  sharpened  and  invigorated  by  these  endless  discus- 
fions  ?  And  in  England  and  France,  has  not  the  prodigious 
Idvance  in  this  same  knowledge,  been  more  owing  to  the 
Itrugffles  of  parties,  and  the  discussions  of  the  press  which 
•hey  have  brought  forth,  than  to  any  other  cause  whatever  f 
A  political  party  is  an  organized  body,  which  can  often 
be  turned  to  account  for  the  noblest  purposes.  A  mere 
individual  can  do  but  little.  It  is  only  great  bodies  of 
men  that  can  bring  about  any  great  result.  Nothing  can 
be  done  without  organization  and  concert.  Now  a  political 
party  presents  such  an  organization  ready  at  hand,  and  that 
organization  the  most  perfect  that  can  be  made  of  any  vo- 
luntary association.  Here  are  bodies,  capable  of  being 
wielded  for  the  accomplishment  of  great  ends.    All  refonns 
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certainly  do  not  fall  within  the  scope  of  a  political  party ; 
but  there  are  a  great  number  which  do  thus  fall,  all  connect- 
ed with  social  ameliorations,  all  relating  to  the  government 
or  the  laws,  (and  how  wide  a  range  may  not  these  take,)  and 
for  the  spread  of  these,  a  party  is  the  readiest  and  most  potent 
instrument.    History  is  full  of  examples. 

If  these  were  their  only  consequences,  we  might  consider 
parties  an  unmixed  good.  But  there  is  a  reverse  to  this  pic- 
ture, which  has  sometimes  led  good  men  to  doubt  whether, 
on  the  whole,  the  good  that  springs  from  them  were  not  more 
than  counterbalanced  by  the  evil.  The  first  and  most  pro- 
minent of  these  abuses  is,  the  perversion  of  party  vom 
generous  and  patriotic  to  selfish  purposes.  Legitimate  party- 
springs  from  aifferences  of  opinion.  Where  there  is  no  dif- 
ference of  opinion,  there  ought  to  be  no  party ;  there  is  no 
suflBcient  ground  for  party.  But  the  power  and  the  emolu- 
ments of  office  are  great  temptations.  Under  their  influ- 
ences, it  is  less  to  be  wondered  at,  than  deplored,  that  men 
vriU  feign  or  conceal  opinions,  convert  the  means  into  an  end, 
and  clamor  for  principle,  with  hearts  yearning  for  office. 
Principles  there  may  be  at  the  foundation  of  the  party,  and 
many  good  and  true  hearts  there  may  be  devoted  to  those 
principles,  and  contending  only  foi  their  sake ;  but  it  is, 
nevertheless,  undeniable  that,  in  our  day,  parties  have  fallen 
into  great  corruption  ;  that  there  are  multitudes,  and  those, 
it  has  ever  been  remarked,  the  noisiest  and  most  furious  of 
all,  who  care  nothing  for  the  principles  of  their  party,  or  in- 
deed for  any  principles ;  whose  only  motive  is  the  hope  of 
gain  to  themselves — who  preach  the  infamous  maxim,  that 
"  to  the  victors  belong  the  spoils" — who,  on  the  first  success, 
claim  offices  for  themselves,  as  the  reward  of  their  partisan 
labors,  and  drown  by  their  clamors  the  voices  of  the  mode- 
rate and  the  unobtrusive.  In  the  crowd,  and  during  the 
struggle,  it  may  be  difficult  to  distinguish  the  disinterested 
patriot  from  the  selfish  politician.  Zeal  in  the  pursuit  of 
one's  private  ends  is  mistaken  for  zeal  in  the  public  cause  ; 
the  noise  of  demagogues,  sedulous  only  to  promote  their  own 
schemes,  by  making  the  people  their  instruments,  stuns  the 
ears  of  quiet  persons,  and  in  the  enthusiasm  of  the  triumph, 
they  leap  into  the  public  seats.  The  number  of  these  per- 
sons has  come  to  be  so  considerable,  and  their  shouts  so 
loud,  that  the  character  of  parties  has  been  greatly  affected 
by  them.    They  have  troubled  the  waters  at  the  fountain. 
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and  the  stream  runs  clear  no  longer.  A  class  of  perscwas  has 
sprung  up,  called  "professed  politicians" — politicians  by 
profession  —  another  name  for  adventurers,  who  choose  a 
party,  only  after  calculating  the  chance  of  its  success,  and 
who  watch  to  turn  every  event  to  their  own  private  advan- 
tage. A  greater  calamity  can  scarcely  befall  a  people,  than 
to  have  in  its  bosom  a  large  body  of  such  men  ;  and  no  pub- 
lic demoralisation  can  be  more  deplorable  than  such  corrup- 
tion of  parties,  as  to  convert  them  into  mere  combatants  for 
places. 

The  danger  to  freedom  is  one  of  the  most  deplorable  con- 
sequences of  this  dreadful  corruption.  Who  that  is  fami- 
liar with  the  history  of  former  commonwealths,  weakened, 
and  at  last  torn  in  pieces  by  the  madness  of  faction,  but 
must  have  admitted  to  his  mind,  rarely,  perhaps,  and  in  his 
darkest  hours,  the  possibility  of  our  own  fair  land  being  op- 
pressed by  internal  disorders,  and  torn  in  pieces  by  the  parrici- 
dal hands  of  her  own  children.  When  parties  degenerate  into 
factions,  and  the  factions,  forgetting  the  moral  principles, 
which  are  the  only  safety  of  the  world,  sink  all  questions  in 
the  question  of  success,  the  country  is  put  at  imminent  hazard. 
The  vessel  of  the  state  is  driving  fast  towards  the  fatal  reef, 
which,  though  hidden  from  every  eye  on  board,  is  shortly 
to  break  her,  if  her  course  is  not  changed,  into  a  hundred 
fragments. 

A  second  abuse  of  parties,  is  the  debasement  of  the  moral 
sentiments,  in  regard  to  the  use  of  means,  which  in  our  times 
they  tend  to  produce.  A  pure  mind  is  shocked  at  the  first 
proposal  to  use  immoral  or  unfair  means,  for  the  accomplish- 
ment of  any,  the  best  end.  In  the  transaction  of  busmess, 
among  men  of  fair  characters,  stratagem  or  deception  is 
looked  upon  as  dishonest  and  degrading.  Nor  is  any  truth 
in  morals  better  established,  independent  of  the  positive 
injunctions  of  Christian  ethics,  than  that  dishonest  means  are 
never  justifiable,  even  though  they  were  necessary  to  the 
attainment  of  the  noblest  end  —  a  truth  so  clear  and  univer- 
sal, that  it  has  passed  into  a  proverb,  that  "  the  end  never 
justifies  the  means."  But  in  parties,  are  not  all  these  rules 
practically  reversed  ?  When,  or  rather  we  would  say,  how 
rarely,  has  it  been  known,  that  a  politician  or  a  partisan  has 
scrupled  to  use  any  means  whatever,  that  seemed  to  promise 
him  success  f  That  "  all  is  fair  in  politics,"  is  a  new  maxim, 
engrafted  upon  the  code  of  morals  under  the  dictation  of 
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partisan  leaders.    Even  high-minded  and  virtuous  men  are 
misled  or  pushed  into  consenting  to  this  wicked  doctrine ; 
a  doctrine  that  will,  if  not  checked,  find  its  way  from  elec- 
tions and  parties  to  business,  trades  and  professions.     The 
heat  and  zeal  of  the  struggle  beget  indifference  to  the  judg- 
ments not  only  of  a  severe  morality,  but  of  common  probity. 
The  right  and  the  wrong  are  merged  in  the  question  of  suc- 
cess.    Who,  in  his  quiet  hours,  can  reflect  upon  the  scenes 
which  every  election  presents,  upon  the  falsehood,  gross  and 
monstroQS,  the  libels  and  the  slander,  the  bribery,  direct 
and   indirect,  the  deception  and  the  intimidation,  the   ap- 
peals to  jealousies,  prejudices,  passions,  and  fears,  the  insin- 
cere declarations  and  arguments,  put  forth  with  affected  ear- 
nestness to  excite  the  sober  and  to  mislead  the  unsuspecting ; 
who  can  reflect  upon  all  these,  and  not  turn  from  them  with 
disgust  ?    It  is  a  part  of  the  plan  of  politicians,  to  keep  the 
country  always  in  a  ferment,  never  to  let  the  people  rest,  and 
to  rage  fiercely  themselves  so  as  to  infect  others  by  the  con- 
tagion of  their  example.     What  unnecessary  alarms,  what 
causeless  indignation,  what  misspent  vehemence,  are  not 
inflicted  upon  popular  states,  by  these  abuses ! 

The  interference  of  party  with  the  freedom  of  the  indivi- 
dual is  another  abuse.  That  is  the  best  government,  which 
interferes  least  with  private  actions  and  opinions.  The 
nature  of  parties  requires  nothing  more,  than  tnat  men  should 
agree  upon  certain  principal  questions,  waiving  others,  or 
rather  leaving  every  member,  in  respect  to  those  others,  free 
to  act  as  his  judgment  shall  dictate.  The  abuse  seems  to 
consist  in  an  extension  of  their  power  and  influence  to  actions 
aad  opinions  with  which  they  ought  not  to  intermeddle. 
The  whirlpool  is  so  strong  as  to  draw  everything  within  its 
influence.  This  is  one  of  the  greatest  evils  of  our  times, 
that  every  question  that  may  be  started,  every  reform  that 
may  be  proposed,  is  made  a  party  question,  and  its  fate 
depends  altogether  upon  the  strength  of  parties.  Can  any- 
thing be  worse  ?  Can  anything  be  more  demoralizing  ?  If 
the  mind  preserves  its  sense  of  justice  or  its  love  of  virtue,  in 
the  midst  of  so  many  causes  to  obscure  its  moral  perceptions, 
we  may  rejoice  for  its  escape.  It  is  the  boast  of  republics, 
that  every  man  may  do  whatever  is  not  forbidden  by  the 
laws.  His  actions,  so  that  he  does  no  wrong  to  others,  may 
be  as  free  as  his  thoughts.  But  under  the  present  practice, 
the  tendency  of  parties  is  to  abridge  this  freedom,  and  to 
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force  every  man  to  govern  himself  in  all  things  by  the  will  of 
his  party,  or,  by  what  is  too  often  the  same  thing,  the  will  of 
that  party's  leaders.  This  coercion  is  more  or  less  stroi^, 
according  to  circumstances.  Pride  of  opinion,  disdain  of 
control,  an  independent  spirit,  will  always  lead  many  of 
those  who  are  earnestly  devoted  to  the  principles  of  their 
party,  to  resist  this  universal  interference  with  their  actions 
and  opinions.  They  will  assert  their  undoubted  right  to 
speak  freely  of  both  measures  and  men,  without  either  aban- 
doning their  party,  or  submitting  to  account  to  it  for  their 
conduct.  Nevertheless,  it  requires  much  moral  courage  to 
defy  party  authority.  It  is  the  interest  of  the  leaders  to  make 
it  disgraceful  for  a  man  to  separate  from  his  party  on  any 
question,  and  they  are  sure  to  let  loose  upon  all  such,  every 
furious  and  malignant  spirit  which  they  can  command. 

We  have  already  said,  that  an  honorable  man  may  feel 
himself  sometimes  obliged  to  support  measures  which  be 
does  not  approve,  for  the  sake  of  keeping  his  party  together. 
This  evil  is  increased  tenfold,  by  its  interference  with  coo- 
cerns  that  should  be  left  to  themselves.  As  you  extend  the 
circle  of  a  party's  authority,  you  muhiply  occasions  of  real 
disagreement  in  opinion,  and  the  oftener  do  violence  to  the 
moral  sense  and  the  judgment.  That  there  should  ever  be 
occasion  to  conceal  one's  real  opinions,  is  a  positive  evil ;  but 
to  multiply  these  occasions,  is  a  tyranny  in  itself,  and  a 
degradation  to  those  who  bear  it 

The  present  system  of  party  discipline  makes  an  avowed 
change  of  opinion  embarrassing  and  difficult.  Whoever 
ventures  upon  it  is  pretty  sure  to  be  called  knave  and  traitor, 
as  if  the  thoughts  could  be  confined  within  fixed  limits,  or 
the  human  mind  were  stationary.  Whoever  is  most  sensible 
of  the  weakness  of  the  human  understanding,  and  of  the 
need  that  we  all  should  use  the  lessons  of  experience  for  the 
correction  of  our  judgments,  is  most  liable  to  change  his  opi- 
nions, and  the  least  likely  to  bear  with  patience,  any  restraint 
upon  his  intellectual  and  moral  freedom.  He  feels  that  it  is 
his  pride  to  gather  wisdom,  as  he  increases  in  years,  and  ihal 
it  would  be  his  disgrace,  if  in  no  respect  the  judgment  of  his 
riper  age  were  better  than  the  impulses  of  his  youth.  How 
great,  then,  is  the  misfortune,  that  an  almost  insurmountable 
obstacle  should  be  placed  in  the  way  of  an  open  change  of 
opinion,  and  a  temptation  therefore  held  out  to  stifle  or  mis- 
understand the  voice  of  our  reason.  What  shall  we  «ay 
of  those  whose  vocation  it  is  to  denounce  such  of  their 
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brethren  as  may  have  found  themselves  obliged  to  disapprove 
acts  of  their  party,  or  to  leave  it,  rather  than  do  violence  to 
ifaeir  sentiments  f 

The  last  of  these  abuses  which  we  shall  mention,  is  the 
despotism  which  parties  are  prone  to  exercise,  and  which 
they  do  in  fact  exercise,  over  the  minority.  The  opinion  is 
now  very  prevalent,  that  the  rights  of  the  minority  are  not 
adequately  protected.  Whence  does  this  arise,  but  from 
observation  of  the  facts  in  our  own  days  ?  There  is  a  dispo- 
sition to  look  at  the  matter  in  the  most  favorable  view.  We 
do  not  readily  admit,  that  any  rights  are  not  among  us  suffi- 
ciently secured.  It  is  the  fact,  too  apparent  to  be  mistaken, 
that  the  whole  patronage  of  government  is  generally  used  for 
party  purposes.  Nearly  one  half  of  the  people  are  industri- 
ously excluded  from  any  direct  participation  in  the  adminis- 
tration of  the  government.  Who  does  not  see,  that  by  this 
course  the  rights  of  not  merely  the  minority,  but  of  the  whole 
people,  are  violated  ?  They  have  all  a  claim  to  the  services 
of  the  best  citizens  in  public  stations.  Offices  are  trusts  for 
the, benefit  of  the  people.  A  system,  therefore,  which  ex- 
cludes any  of  them,  lessens  the  number  of  candidates,  and 
may  deprive  the  country  of  the  services  of  her  best  children. 
But  it  is  not  merely  the  course  of  administration;  the  course 
of  legislation  is  sometimes  perverted.      Laws   have  been 

Eassed,  as  party  measures,  which  the  minority  believed  to  be 
ostile  to  tneir  interests ;  and  we  all  know  that  politicians 
have  had  few  scruples,  concerning  the  lengths  to  which  they 
might  go  for  their  party,  however  prejudicial  to  their  antago- 
nists. 

Such  are  the  uses,  and  such  the  abuses  of  parly.  While 
we  preserve  the  good,  it  is  in  our  power  to  mitigate  the  evil. 
This  is  not  inseparable  from  party.  By  no  means.  It  is  not 
so  ordered  by  Providence,  that  liberty  must  of  necessity  be 
followed  by  this  train  of  evils.  The  remedy  is  in  our  own 
hands  ;  and  this  time  of  comparative  quiet,  this  short  season 
of  repose,  after  the  fatigue  and  excitement  of  a  hotly-con- 
tested general  election,  may  be  most  fitly  devoted  to  pre- 
vent a  recurrence  of  the  scenes  through  which  we  have  but 
just  passed. 

This  paper  has  been  already  extended  too  far,  to  allow  us  to 
develop  at  this  time  our  views,  respecting  the  remedies  which 
we  should  propose.  We  may  recur  to  it  hereafter.  Suffice  it 
for  the  present  to  say,  that  the  patronage  of  the  government 
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should  be  dirainished ;  the  action  of  the  government  itself 
confined  within  its  appropriate  Umits,  and  permitted  to  inter- 
fere less  with  private  concerns ;  there  must  be  a  juster  view 
of  the  nature  of  public  offices  ;  and  a  betterunderstanding  of 
the  rightful  claims  of  party  upon  its  members. 

There  must  also  be  an  utter  rejection  of  the  wicked  and 
detestable  maxim,  that  "  all  is  fair  in  politics."  On  this 
point,  there  must  be  a  complete  purification  of  public  senti- 
ment, or  nothing  else  can  save  us.  There  is  not  in  the  his- 
tory of  all  the  Irauds,  by  which  men  have  been  cheated  of 
their  happiness,  a  more  fatal  maxim  than  this.  If  adopted 
and  acted  upon,  it  would  convert  the  partisan  into  a  rogue, 
and  a  rogue  once  is  likely  to  be  a  rogue  always.  The  right 
would  ever  be  postponed  to  the  expedient,  and  the  expe- 
diency would  be  the  expediency  not  ot  an  age  or  of  years,  but 
of  the  moment  Farewell  to  the  peaceful  order  of  former 
times,  to  virtuous  legislation,  to  the  honest  conduct  of  public 
affairs,  to  the  purity  of  private  morals,  to  the  heroic  senti- 
ment of  honor,  if  this  poisonous  maxim  is  suffered  to  take 
root  in  the  minds  of  this  people. 

There  are  few  men  amongst  us  who  are  not,  in  some  sense, 
party  men.  The  connection  may  be  more  or  less  strict,  bat 
the  instances  are  very  rare  in  which  it  does  not  exist  at  all. 
Some  such  cases  there  may  be.  We  have  known  some 
studious,  busy,  or  over-sensitive  men,  who  had  no  party 
affinities  whatever ;  but  they  were  very  few,  and  they  made 
a  great  mistake. 

Every  man  who  wishes  to  have  any  infiuence  in  the  poli- 
tical concerns  of  the  country,  (and  who,  that  soberly  reflects 
on  the  stake  he  himself  has  in  the  working  of  our  system, 
does  not  wish  it  ?)  must  act  with  one  party  or  the  other.  He 
cannot  be  alone,  or  he  will  be  heard  by  neither.  It  is  not 
necessary  that  he  should  sacrifice  his  independence ;  and 
least  of  all,  that  he  should  compromise  his  moral  principles. 
On  the  contrary,  he  may  do  much  by  his  infiuence  with  his 
associates,  to  moderate  their  violence  and  guide  their  judg- 
ment. 

As  party  men,  we  have  all  serious  duties  to  perform.  To 
preserve  our  faith  towards  our  party,  and  at  the  same  time 
our  self-respect,  and  the  purity  of  our  principles,  is  not  al- 
ways an  easy  task.  Men  of  honor  may  well  hesitate  when 
the  question  of  separation  from  a  party  comes  before  them. 
The  step  is  not  to  be  taken  without  great  consideration.  Yet 
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there  are  occasions  when  such  a  step  is  honorable,  when  not 
to  take  it  should  cover  one  with  dishonor.  Every  niem- 
ber  is  called  upon  to  make  some  sacrifices  of  feeling  and 
opinion,  in  deference  to  the  will  of  others,  just  as  in  a  com- 
munity an  individual  sacrifices  some  rights  to  secure  the 
rest.  These  sacrifices  to  party  have,  however,  a  limit. 
They  may  be  made  in  matters  of  expediency  rather  than  of 
principle.  Slight  differences  ought  certainly  not  to  produce 
rupture ;  and  a  wise  man  will  scarcely  separate  from  his 
brethren  on  a  question  of  mere  expediency.  But  a  question 
of  principle  admits  of  no  compromise. 

We  have  all  an  interest  m  mitigating  the  fierceness  of 
party  contests,  in  quelling  the  fury  of  party  spirit,  in  check- 
ing its  interference  with  private  concerns,  in  refusing  to 
mere  partisans  the  public  stations,  and  in  discontinuing 
the  practice  of  mixing  with  every  public  question  a  ques- 
tion of  party.  The  rage  for  ofiBce  must  be  abated — men 
must  be  placed  there  for  public  not  party  reasons,  because 
they  are  fit  for  it,  not  because  they  have  earned  it  by  parti- 
san labors.  All  this  must  be  done,  and  done  speedily,  if  we 
would*  preserve  to  our  institutions  the  health  and  the  beauty 
of  their  origin. 


Art.  V. — 1.  Webster  on  the  Currency.  Speech  at  the  Mei^ 
chants'  Meeting  in  Wall  Street,  New  York,  on  Monday, 
September  28,  1840. 

2.  ResoltUioTis  of  the  Legislatures  of  Kentucky y  Georgia^  etc.  in 
favor  of  a  United  States  Banh 

"  What  security  is  there,"  Bishop  Butler  used  to  ask, 
**  that  nations,  like  individuals,  may  not  suddenly  go  mad  ?" 
We  will  not  stop  to  look  into  the  philosophy  of  this  question ; 
it  is  sufficient  for  our  purpose,  as  philosophic  reasoners,  to 
note  its  truth,  and,  as  citizens,  to  bear  in  mind  its  warning, 
seeing  that  we,  as  a  nation,  have  been  twice  within  the  pre- 
sent century,  in  the  sad  condition  of  those  whom  the  law 
deems  non  compos.  National  insanity,  however,  always  is 
what  individual  is  but  sometimes,  monomania,  leaving  men 
sane  on  all  points  save  "  the  one  fixed  idea."  In  the  case 
before  us  that  related  to  a  United  States  Bank,  on  which 
subject,  as  already  said,  twice  within  the  last  forty  years  has 
the  nation  been  "  mad  as  a  March  hare."     The  first  melan- 
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choly  crisis  endured  for  the  space  of  five  years,  namely,  fitnn 
the  fourth  of  March,  1811,  coinciding  with  the  expiration  of  the 
charter  of  the  first  Bank  of  the  United  States,  until  the  tenth 
of  April,  1816,  when  it  exhibited  its  first  act  of  corapletely 
recovered  sanity,  by  the  reconstruction  of  a  new  one —  the 
monomania  consisting  in  the  mad  experiment  of  attempting  to 
steer  the  ship  withoiU  a  rudder^  and  to  regulate,  without  a  regu- 
lator^  the  vast  and  complex  machinery  of  currency  and 
exchanges  throughout  our  extended  country,  and  persisting 
in  it,  notwithstanding  the  resulting  crashing,  and  breaking 
of  its  weaker  parts,  until  the  ship  stranded,  and  the  whole 
machinery  lay  a  heap  of  ruins  ;  and  among  them  lay,  loo,  the 
nation  itself  for  two  long  years,  before  it  could  gather  strength 
sufficient  to  rise  up  ana  put  its  hand  to  the  work,  as  already 
said,  of  constructing  another.  No  man  now  doubts  but  that 
that  was  "  a  mad  crisis."  The  second,  however,  is  a  still  more 
pitiable  one,  in  that  it  exhibits  "  fatuity,"  as  well  as  "  in- 
sanity" in  the  patient — the  nation  having  lost  its  memory, 
as  well  as  its  juc^gmentf  flying  in  the  face  of  its  own  experience, 
as  well  as  of  reason,  walking  a  second  time  straight  into  the 
fire  with  its  eyes  open  ;  exhibiting,  therefore,  a  more  raving 
crisis  than  the  first,  as  well  as  a  more  fatal  one  —  then  but 
scorched,  now  flayed  alive  in  the  process. 

Were  it  not  that  nations  generally,  and  republics,  above 
all,  have  but  short  memories,  ours,  one  would  think,  might 
have  been  saved  this  second  fatal  experiment.  But  the  wis- 
dom of  experience  comes  slow,  it  seeras,  to  masses  of  men. 
The  easy  lesson  of  childhood  is  not  to  be  learned  at  once  ;  and 
we  have  yet  to  see,  whether,  even  being  tivice  burnt,  it  will 
yet  "  dread  the  fire  :"  for  that,  in  truth,  is  the  hard  question 
now  about  to  be  answered  by  a  wise  nation  of  freemen. 

Perhaps  in  no  juster,  certainly  in  no  milder  terms  can  wc 
adequately  express  our  sense  of  the  folly  and  madness,  above 
all,  of  this  second  course  of  experiment,  arbitrarily  made  by 
power  and  ignorance,  and  tamely  submitted  to  by  the  ser- 
vility of  party  for  these  five  years  past,  on  the  currency  and 
exchanges  of  the  country ;  experiments  which,  evidently 
baseless  in  themselves,  had,  moreover,  within  the  memory  of 
half  the  living  population,  been  tried  and  exhibited,  fully, 
faithfully,  and  fatally,  until  they  wrought  wreck  and  ruin  on 
what  they  arrogantly  pretended  to  mend ;  until  they  bad 
reduced  a  prosperous  and  high-credited  people  unto  the 
condition  of  a  bankrupt  and  £stru6ted  one ;  and  that  not 
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only  at  home»  but  in  the  eyes  of  all  Europe.  To  try  such 
experiment  again  upon  the  implicit  faith  of  parly,  in  the  face 
of  all  science,  all  experience,  all  analogy,  argues,  surely, 
some  lack  of  wisdom ;  or  rather,  for  we  return  to  our  first 
solution,  it  argues  madness.  Madness  in  the  administration 
that  tried  it,  and  madness  in  the  people  that  permitted  it.  — 
•*  Hoc  poptdosy  hoc  magnos/ormula  reges.  Excepto  sapierUe  tenet.^* 

But  as  we  know  the  disease,  so  too  do  we  know  the  remedy. 
Once,  tuncCj  three  titnes^  we  may  say,  have  we  been  cured  by 
it ;  for  our  national  experience  on  this  point,  contrary  to  that 
of  individuals,  goes  beyond  the  date  of  our  constitutional 
existence.  Thrice,  may  we  say,  has  a  national  bank  lifted 
us  up  out  of  bankruptcy,  and  a  fourth  time  will  it  now  do  it, 
and  It  alone  can  do  it,  if  we  are  as  yet  suflBciently  sane  volun- 
tarily to  apply  it. 

Before  entering  on  the  more  practical  questions,  to  which, 
ere  closing,  we  propose  to  bring  our  discussion,  it  may  be 
well  to  fortify  this  our  citadel — the  necessity  and  the  effi- 
cacy of  a  national  bank,  by  looking  into  the  teachings  of  our 
own  past  experience.  Of  the  fifty-one  years  of  our  national 
existence,  forty  have  been  passed  with  a  United  States  Bank, 
as  a  fiscal  agent  to  government,  and  a  regulator  to  the  cur- 
rency, and  an  engine  for  equalizing  exchanges,  (in  each  of 
which  three  characters  do  we  hold  its  necessity,)  and  twelve 
years  without  one,  viz.  two  previous  to  the  establishment  of 
the  first  United  States  Bank,  from  the  fourth  of  March,  1789,  to 
same  date,  1791 ;  an  interval,  secondly,  of  five  years,  from  the 
termination  of  the  first  charter,  fourth  of  March,  1811,  to  the 
tenth  of  April,  1816.  And,  lastly,  a  period  also  of  five  years, 
from  the  tenth  of  April,  1836,  the  termination  of  the  late 
charter,  to  the  present  time. 

Now,  let  him  who  doubts  the  voice  of  our  national  expe- 
rience on  this  point  but  take  the  trouble  of  drawing  out  the 
above  series  of  years  into  a  tabular  form  or  scale  of  periods, 
in  such  manner  as  that  he  can  note  opposite  to  each  year  or 
period  its  commercial  and  financial  character,  with  the  aver- 
age rates  of  foreign  and  domestic  exchanges,  and  then  fairly 
sum  it  up  as  he  would  do  any  other  arithmetical  calculation. 
This  once  carefully  done,  the  argument  of  experience  is  com- 
plete ;  and  such  a  man,  we  think,  need  read  no  other  docu- 
ment on  the  subject :  for  his  first  exclamation  will  be,  "  call 
a  special  session,  and  let  us  have  a  United  States  Bank  to- 
morrow, for  1  see  it  to  be  our  only  security  aeainst  undue 
expansion,  against  ruinous  fluctuation,  against  the  total  over- 
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throw  of  domestic  exchanges,  and  eventually  a  general,  if  not 
universal  bankruptcy.  We  are  sleeping  over  a  volcano, 
until  a  national  bank  be  established,  and  at  work  among 
us."  It  is  not  our  intention,  however,  to  enlarge  on  this 
point,  exhibiting,  as  it  still  would  do,  an  absolutely  ocvlax 
demonstration  of  the  truth  of  our  position.  Our  object  lies 
rather  with  what  is  to  follow  such  conclusion,  and  to  guide 
our  readers  into  seeing  how  to  compass  this  great  remedy, 
rather  than  wluU  it  is  ;  tluU  we  deem  already  done.  Whoso 
is  not  already  convinced,  even  by  recent  facts,  we  hold  him 
to  be  "  bullet  proof." 

Upon  our  earlier  financial  experience,  however,  we  would 
say  a  few  words,  as  reminding  our  readers  of  facts  less 
familiar.  Our  earliest  trial  of  the  eflScacy  of  a  national  bank, 
as  already  alluded  to,  was  amidst  the  desolation  and  over- 
throw of  the  revolutionary  war.  On  the  last  day  of  the 
financially  fatal  year  1781,  Congress  passed  an  ordinance  to 
incorporate  the  subscribers  to  the  '*  Bank  of  North  America," 
an  institution  to  be  now  thankfully  remembered  by  every 
American,  for  its  powerful  and  happy  influence,  more  espe- 
cially as  a  fiscal  agent,  in  giving  vigor  to  an  enfeebled  and 
penniless  government.  Its  actual  capital,  amidst  universal 
poverty,  was  but  four  hundred  thousand  dollars  —  subscribed 
and  paid  for  in  shares  of  four  hundred  dollars  each — but 
with  a  power  of  increase  (never  exercised)  to  ten  millions  of 
dollars ;  while  additional  energy  as  well  as  safety  was  given 
to  it  by  the  provision  that  its  notes  payable  on  demand 
should  be  receivable  in  payment  of  all  taxes,  duties  and  debts, 
due  or  that  may  become  due  or  payable  to  the  United 
States.*  Inadequately  small  as  were  the  means,  and  unpro- 
pitious  the  circumstances,  of  this  feeble  prototype  of  a  United 
States  Bank,  they  still  left  it  the  influence  and  operation  of  a 
radically  sound  principle— 7a  national  regulator  of  the  cur-- 
rency.  Its  services  were  therefore  found  to  be  at  the  time 
invaluable;  and  they  who  now  urge  the  names  of  patriotism 
and  liberty  as  against  a  United  States  Bank,  as  being  in  itself 
an  agent  of  tyranny,  had  better  first  look  back  and  calculate 
the  revolutionary  debt  which  patriotism  and  liberty  owe  to  it. 
*'  This  bank,"  says  the  historian  of  our  revolution,  "  had  an 
extraordinary  effect  in  restoring  public  and  private  credit  in 

*  Resolutions,  26th  May,  1781.  Referred  to  and  reco^ized  in  the  Chuter. 
Congressional  Minutes,  1781. 
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the  country,  and  was  of  immense  utility  in  aiding  the  future 
operations  of  the  financier."*  A  still  more  unquestioned 
and  competent  witness  has  stamped  upon  it  the  dictum  of 
his  high  authority.  **  The  aid,"  says  Hamilton,  '*  afforded 
to  the  United  States  by  this  institution  during  the  remaining 
period  of  the  war  was  of  essential  consequence."t  What 
eventually  set  it  aside  was  a  state  policy  course,  singularly 
similar  to  that  of  the  late  Bank  of  the  United  States.  Upon 
some  dissatisfaction  with  Congress,  it  proceeded  to  apply 
for  and  obtained  a  new  charter  from  the  legislature  of  the 
state  of  Pennsylvania  —  thus  coming  under  new  responsibi- 
lities, and  with  many  important  modifications.}  Under  these 
circumstances  Hamilton  urged  theuy  as  (if  such  proposition 
for  its  adoption  were  possible)  we  should  urge  now^  "that 
the  Pennsylvania  Bank  had  become  inadequate  to  its  national 
duties,  unsuited  to  the  character  of  a  fiscal  agent  under  the 
federal  constitution,"  and  therefore  to  be  set  aside  in  toto 
on  the  question  of  the  creation  of  a  new  national  bank. 

On  the  second  day  of  March,  1791,  after  long  and  doubt- 
ful deliberation,  was  this  first  truly  national  bank  — as  being 
the  first  under  the  union  that  constituted  us  a  nation — estab- 
lished, with  a  nominal  capital  of  ten  millions,  of  which 
amount  it  began  with  one  fourth  —  the  subscription  being  in 
shares  of  four  hundred  dollars  each,  three  fourths  of  which 
was  receivable  in  stock  —  a  charter  of  twenty  years  —  votes 
on  the  stock  confined  to  citizens  — and  the  pubUc  deposited 
entrusted  to  its  keeping,  under  the  provision  of  its  perform- 
ance of  the  usual  fiscal  duties  without  charge.  Of  this  bank 
let  who  will  give  the  history,  it  mtLst  be  one  of  eulogy ;  its 
course  was  alike  honorable  and  profitable  —  to  itself,  to  the 
government,  and  to  the  country.  To  its  stockholders  its 
dividends  averaged  eight  and  three  eighths  (exactly  thirteen 
thirty-fourths)  per  cent.,  and  that  while  never  loaning  up 
even  to  twice  its  capital,  one  and  eight  tenths  being  its  re- 
ported maximum.  Nor  was  this  effected  either  through 
selfish  monopoly,  and  by  repressing  the  growth  of  other 
banking  institutions.  On  the  contrary,  it  favored  their  exist- 
ence wherever  they  were  actually  needed,  and  possessed 
of  the  requisite  capital.      Facts  prove  this.     The  United 

•  Soarks's  Life  of  Qoverneur  Morris,  Vol.  I.  p.  235. 

^  Hamilton's  Report  on  a  National  Bank,  Dec.  13,  1790. 

X  Its  limit  of  capital  was  reduced  from  ten  millions  to  two,  though  its  actuaf 
capital  was  at  the  same  time  increased  to  eight  hundred  and  thirty  thousand 
dollars.  This  state  charter  has  been  renewed  Groia  time  to  time  until  the  presents 
NO.  XVL — ^VOL.  VUIr  63 
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States  Bank  began  its  course  with  three  existing  banking  in- 
corporations,* namely,  that  of  North  America  at  Philadelphia, 
that  of  New  York  in  the  city  of  New  York,  and  one  in  Boston. 
Its  charter  closed  in  1811 — amid  eighty-nine  sound  stale 
institutions,  with  authorized  capital  to  the  amount  of  fifty-two 
millions  five  hundred  and  ten  thousand    six  hundred  and 
one  dollars.     The  national  bank  having  itself  spread,  under 
the  supplementary  act  of  1804,  into  eight  eflScient  branches, 
viz. — the  mother  bank  at  Philadelphia,  and  branches  at  Bos- 
ton, New  York,  Baltimore,  Charleston,  Savannah,  City  of 
Washington,  and  New  Orleans ;  —  the  two  last,  however, 
having  been  established  at  the  request  of  the  secretary  of  the 
treasury,  and  for  his  convenience.     Towards  the  govern- 
ment, as  its  fiscad  agent,,  this  bank  reahzed,  as  its  successor 
subsequently  did,  all  that  even  theory  could  propose  to  itself; 
and  that  was,  to  collect,  keep,  transfer  and  disburse  all  the 
dues*  and  payments  of  government,  wheresoever  made  or 
demanded,  without  charge,  without  delay,  and  vnthout  one 
dollar's  loss.     Towards  the  country  again,  as  the  regulator  of 
its  currency  and   the  equalizer  of  exchanges,   we  know 
nothing  of  it  but  good.     But  let  us  hear  certainly  a  more 
competent,  as  well  as  perhaps  a  more  unprejudiced  judge,  on 
the  subject  —  representing,  as  he  did,  the  political  party  that 
opposed  it.     Albert  Gallatin,  then  secretary  of  the  treasury, 
to  whom  was  referred  the  petition  of  the  bank  for  a  recharter, 
after  acknowledging  that  its  affairs  had  been  wisely  and  skil- 
fully managed,  thus  sums  up  his  estimate  of  its  necessity  as 
a  fiscal  agent: — "The  numerous  banks  now  established 
might,  it  is  true,  afford  considerable  assistance  to  govern- 
ment in  its  fiscal  operations.    There  is  none,  however,  which 
could  effect  the  transmission  of  public  moneys  with  the  same 
facility  and  to  the  same  extent,  as  the  Bank  of  the  United 
States  is  enabled  to  do  through  its  severed  branches.     The 
superior  capital  of  that  institution  ofiers  also  a  greater  secu- 
rity against  any  possible  losses,  and  greater  resources  in 
relation  to  loans.     Nor  is  it  eligible  that  the  general  govern- 
ment should,  in  respect  to  its  own  operations,  be  entirely 
dependent  on  institutions  over  which  it  has  no  control  what- 
ever.   A  national  bank,  deriving  its  charter  from  the  national 

•  Tucker,  in  his  History  of  Banks,  says  twelve,  with  authorized  capital  to  the 
amount  of  eighteen  millions  nine  hundred  and  twenty-five  thousand  dollars. 
As  he  has  not  given  particulars,  we  adhere  to  the  contemporaneous  report  of  ths 
Secreury  of  the  Treasury. 
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legislature,  will  at  all  times,  and  under  every  emergency, 
feel  stronger  inducements,  both  from  interest  and  from  a 
sense  of  duty,  to  afford  to  the  Union  every  assistance  within 
its  power."* 

But  we  stop  short  in  our  historical  detail.  We  see  that  it 
would  carry  us  too  far  and  wide,  and  only  fill  up  with  facts 
familiar  to  all,  the  space  we  have  destined  to  what  we  deem 
more  needful,  an  analytical  examination  of  the  practical 
question  now  before  the  nation,  bearing  not  upon  the  neces- 
sity^  but  the  form  of  that  which  the  country  feels  that  it  must 
have  —  a  National  Bank. 

Before  opening  directly  this  question,  however,  we  must 
be  permitted  to  bnisk  away  a  few  preliminary  prejudices  still 
lingering,  cobweb-like^  over  the  popular  judgment. 

The  nnconstitutumality  of  a  national  bank,  may  indeed  be 
now  considered  an  exploded  bugbear,  abandoned,  as  the 
position  has  officially  been,  by  those  who  gave  it  birth ; 
among  whom  we  need  but  name,  to  satisfy  party  men.  Pre- 
sidents Madison  and  Jackson.  To  such,  however,  as  would 
put  their  assent  to  it  on  principle,  we  recommend  a  careful 
perusal  of  the  constitutional  question  as  conclusively  argued 
m  Hamilton's  original  report  and  subsequent  defence.!  For 
ourselves,  we  rest  on  this  simple  and  incontrovertible  prin- 
ciple, so  ably  argued  out  by  the  secretary,  namely,  that  every 
power  vested  in  a  government  is  in  its  nature  sovereign, 
and  includes  by  force  of  the  term  a  right  to  employ  all  the 
means  requisite,  and  fairly  applicable  to  the  attainment  of 
the  ends  of  such  power ;  and  (to  add  Hamilton's  guEu-ding 
clause)  "  which  are  not  precluded  by  restrictions  and  excep- 
tions specified  in  the  constitution,  or  not  immoral,  or  not 
contrary  to  the  essential  ends  of  political  society." — Opinion^ 
p.  1. 

The  second  misty  prejudice  before  men's  minds,  relates 
to  the  vague  notion  of  state  banks  being  able  to  regu- 
late themselves;  in  other  words,  that  the  army  of  issuers, 
amounting  now,  perhaps,  to  some  fifteen  hundred,  (including 
those  under  the  free  banking  law  of  several  states,)  want  no 
HEAD  to  lead  them.     We  answer  to  this,  upon  the  deraon- 

*  Report  of  the  secretary  of  the  treasury  on  the  subject  of  a  national  bank  made 
to  the  senate,  March  2d,  1809. 

t  Report  from  treasury  department,  December  13th,  1790.  Opinion  of  the 
lecreury  of  the  treasury  on  the  constitutionality  of  a  national  bank,  December 
33d,  1791. 
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strati ve  principles  of  science.  A  bank  empowered  by  law 
to  issue  its  promissory  notes,  payable  to  bearer,  is,  in  truth, 
a  mint  that  coins  money  out  of  that  which  costs  it  nothing, 
limited  but  by  its  credit.  Its  interest,  therefore,  is  to  com  ; 
and  it  is  against  its  interest  to  stoy  coining.  Therefore  is 
such  power  a  simply  expansive  power ^  and  left  to  itself,  would, 
consequently,  like  all  other  such,  {steam  for  instance,)  indefi- 
nitely diffuse  itself;  that  is,  it  would  continue  to  coin  paper 
into  money,  until  the  money  depreciated  to  the  cost  of  the 
paper  and  the  manufacture  of  the  notes.  Such,  then,  is  the 
money-making  power,  per  se,  by  nature.  The  control  comes 
not  from  the  operation  itself —  not  from  mthinf  but  unihoul 
comes  the  check.  Let  us  see  now  wherein  lies  that  needful 
and  adequate  guard.  Shall  we  say,  in  the  "  integrity"  and 
"  moral  principles"  of  the  banker  ?  Is  this  sufficient  uffdy  to 
regulate  his  issues  ?  Assuredly  not ;  for  so  long  as  he  ex- 
changes his  notes  for  good  commercial  paper,  he  does  it 
in  good  conscience ;  and  yet  may,  in  this  very  course,  be 
ruining  both  himself  and  others,  through  the  creation  of  a 
surplus  beyond  the  wants  of  commerce ;  which,  after  a  time, 
rolhng  back  upon  him,  "  avalanche-like,"  crushes  both  him 
and  those  who  have  trusted  in  him.  Integrity,  then,  is  not 
even  the  banker's  individtud  safeguard,  much  less  the  coun- 
try's. But  "  knowledge"  and  "  prudence,"  perhaps  ?  This, 
indeed,  looks  better;  but  let  us  see — supposing  the  local 
banker  be  not  only  honorable,  but  also  wise  and  prudent, 
will  this  suffice  for  the  country's  safety  ?  Let  facts,  we  say 
again,  answer  it.  Surely  many  such  there  are,  and  have  been, 
among  the  presidents  and  cashiers  of  our  numerous  state 
institutions,  during  the  present,  as  well  as  the  former  interval 
of  the  non-existence  of  a  United  States  Bank  ;  and  yet  have 
such  saved  the  currency  from  being  overthrown,  or  even  them- 
selves from  ruin,  and  their  banks  from  the  necessity  of  sus- 
pension ?  And  is  not  the  cause  why  they  have  not  done  and 
could  not  do  it,  as  obvious  as  it  is  conclusive  ?  Power  was 
wanting  in  addition  to  wisdom.  Many  among  them  saw  the 
danger,  still  more  apprehended  its  source,  and  all  would  wil- 
lingly have  avoided  it,  and  like  conscientious  men  did  their 
best  to  do  so ;  and  yet  it  came  even  upon  those  who  saw  it 
clearest  and  labored  most  against  it,  simply  because  no  one 
had  the  requisite  power  to  control  the  rest.  Therein  lies  the 
gist  of  the  matter — there  must  be  somewhere  in  the  country 
adequate  control ;  and  that,  if  possible,  apart  from  the  interest 
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that  misleads  power ;  adequate  to  regulate,  we  say,  not  only 
some^  but  all  other  issuers,  and  to  keep  them  within  safe 
liodits,  by  collecting  and  returning  upon  all  local  banks  those 
surplus  issues  into  which  their  individual  necessary  interest 
as  coiners  of  money  is  constantly  and  unceasingly  leading 
them.  Now  this  duty,  it  is  evident,  can  be  performed  only 
by  a  bank  commensurate  in  strength  and  extent  with  that 
duty,  with  an  adequate  number  of  branches,  to  collect  in  all 
quarters  such  surplus,  and  with  adequate  funds  to  throw 
them  back  upon  their  issuers  imperatively  in  demand  for 
specie.  It  must  be  strong  enough  to  hold  them  all  as  its 
debtors.  But  supposing  this  prejudice  also  conclusively 
settled,  seeing  the  natural  impossibility  of  local  issuers  regu- 
lating themselves ;  or,  in  other  words,  of  the  same  power 
being  made  both  expansive  and  contractive  in  the  same 
machine,  both  centrifugal  and  centripetal — let  us  go  on  to 
meet  a  still  more  current  objection,  and  one  that  appears 
fortified  by  the  very  reasoning  we  have  just  been  urging. 
It  is  this. 

How  shall  we  dare  to  entrust  such  unlimited  power  of 
control  to  any  one  institution  ?  to  any  one  man,  or  set  of 
men,  as  this  our  argument  not  only  admits  but  demands, 
shall  be  in  this  national  regulator  ?  The  same  timid  inquiry, 
■we  presume,  might  be  put,  and  with  equivalent  force,  how 
we  can  dare  to  entrust  a  general  with  power  over  so  many 
muskets  ?  Whether  would  it  not  be  safer  to  leave  the  ten 
thousand  fire-arms  to  individual  discretion  in  the  hands  of  the 
common  soldiers,  rather  than  place  their  direction  under  the 
will  of  a  single  commander  ?  Or  if  it  be  objected  to  such 
analogy,  that  it  presupposes  the  existence  and  necessity  of 
the  armed  force  with  muskets,  we  reply,  that  it  presupposes 
then  but  the  precise  fact,  for  we  have,  and  shall  continue 
to  have  our  one  or  two  thousand  state  banks  armed  with  their 
musketry ;  and  the  only  question  is,  shall  they  continue  as 
they  now  are,  an  armed  mob,  thrusting  and  firing  at  each 
other?  or  shall  they  be  marshalled  and  disciplined,  and 
made  to  keep  time  and  step  with  the  necessities  of  com- 
merce, the  sole  end  for  which  they  were  called  into  service, 
and  made  to  do  so,  by  having  a  competent  Head  issuing  its 
needful  orders,  with  power  to  enforce  them  ? 

To  this  objection  of  "  power,"  therefore,  it  were  suflBcient 
to  reply,  that  the  necessity  of  a  head  and  regulator,  once 
established,  cuts  ofif  all  such  scruples ;  and  that  all  which 
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remains  to  the  prudent  legislator  is,  to  consider  where  that 
power  may  be  most  wisely  placed,  and  how  most  safely 
administered.  The  question,  m  short,  is  one  not  ofeMtablUh- 
ment,  but  of  organization.  The  problem,  in  fine,  of  the  mini- 
mum  of  risk  with  the  maximum  of  eflSciency,  "  existence*'  being 
taken  for  granted.  This  is,  in  truth,  the  grand  problem 
which  the  wise  legislator  is  always  and  at  all  times  engaged 
in  solving,  but  which  he  can  solve  only  '*  by  way  of  approxi- 
mation ;"  and  it  is  the  very  one  in  reference  lo  a  national 
bank,  which  it  is  our  present  object  to  recommend  to  our 
national  legislature.  Men's  fears,  we  tell  them,  are,  on  this 
subject,  misplaced.  The  danger  hes  in  the  muskets,  not  in 
the  RULE  over  them.  It  is  the  state  banks  that  are  the  monstbb, 
as  we  have  too  good  reason  to  know,  not  the  national  which 
lames  them.  Most  men  take  it  for  granted,  that  by  a 
national  bank  is  created  a  new  force  over  the  currency.  Kot 
so.  It  does  not  create^  but  regulates  that  force  which  already 
exists.  It  but  transfers  an  existing  power  from  unsafe  into  safe 
hands — from  a  thousand  irresponsible  agents  to  a  single 
responsible  one — converting  a  power  of  ruin,  such  as  we 
now  see  it,  into  one  of  regulation,  such  as  we  have  heretofore 
seen  it,  while  a  national  bank  wais  allowed  to  hold  sway  over 
the  currency. 

Now  this  distinction,  metaphysical  as  it  may  seem,  is  yet 
the  foundation  of  man's  approving  assent  to  all  human  insti- 
tutions, with  their  mixed  influences.  He  holds  to  human 
2atr,  not  as  being  perfect,  but  as  infinitely  better  than  lawless^ 
being  less  restraint  than  would  flow  from  general  licence ;  to 
government  again,  not  as  faultless,  but  as  his  only  safeguard 
against  anarchy  ;  and  so,  too,  must  he  hold  to  a  national  bankf 
not  as  without  its  possible  abuses,  but  as  the  only  security 
against  the  intolerable  abuses,  or  rather  certain  ruin  which 
attends  our  currency  vrithout  it.  This,  then,  we  think,  is  an 
argument  that  may  reconcile  many  even  to  an  unchosen  des- 
tiny. It  is  our  fate.  We  must  have  one.  The  wild  power 
exists  in  the  commum'ty  whether  the  national  legislature  will 
it  or  not.  It  is  a  great  point  gained,  we  think,  over  any 
mind  to  lead  it  to  this  conclusion ;  that  power  of  abuse  over 
the  currency  comes  not  from  the  action  of  Congress — from 
them  comes  only  the  power  of  cure. 

But  there  is  a  farther  point  of  explanation  needful  to  quiet 
men's  fears.  The  pouter  of  a  national  bank  over  the  cur- 
rency is  falsely  construed  by  them  into  its  caprice.    It  can 
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do  what  it  wHl^  say  these  objectors ;  therefore  it  may  "  will" 
what  It  please.    But  herein,  too,  is  seen  the  prejudice  of  igno- 
rance*    The  truth  is,  that  the  national  bank,  which  rules  all 
other  banks,  is  itself  rz^^;  and  that,  sub  graviori  lege,  by  a 
stricter  and  more  rigid  law  than  is  felt  by  any  other  which 
itself  controls  ;  and  that  is  by  the  unyielding  laws  of  trade. 
Over  local  banks  these  laws  are  indeed  felt,  through  the 
medium  of  the  mighQr  engine  that  brings  them  home  to  them, 
but  still  as  laws,  rather  paternal  than  penal,  that  may  be 
argued  with,  and  for  a  time  resisted ;  but  over  the  move- 
ments of  the  national  bank  these  same  laws  have  the  pre- 
cision and  force  of  some  mighty  steam-engine,  and  close  or 
open  the  valves  of  commercial  credit,  not  arbitrarily  at  the 
will  of  directors,  nor  yet  vaguely,  but  necessarily  and  con- 
clusively, according  to  the  varying  state  of  trade  and  national 
exchanges.     The  individual  or  local  balances,  domestic  or 
international,  which  stand  feeble  and  scattered  through  the 
petty  account-books  of  local  banks,  are  here  summed  up  and 
concentrated  into  a  focus — the  "sums  total"  standing  as 
entries  in  the  national  bank's  ledger,  and  carried  out  on  its 
final  balance-sheet.      At  its  counter,  consequently,  is  the 
settling  house  of  the  nation ;  in  its  drafts,  as  the  money  of 
exchange,  are  these  balances  settled,  and  with  its  specie 
treasure,  is  the  foreign  balance  (first  at  least)  necessarily  paid, 
whenever  national  balances  are   found  to  be  against  the 
country.     Such  is  the  position  of  a  national  bank.     Is  this, 
then,  we  ask,  a  case  for  the  exercise  o^  arbitrary  will  ?  Their 
own  vaults  are  their  pledge  against  it ;  as!  they  pay  the  first 
forfeit  of  such  transgression,  so  do  they  give  unto  the  nation 
adequate  security  against  all  such  capricious  action.     Thus, 
then,  does  it  appear,  that  a  national  bank  is  but  the  neces- 
sary connecting  link  between  the  productive  industry  of 
the  country  and  the  representative  currency  of  the  country, 
a   sympathising  link,   receiving  and  Repeating  from  both 
ends  the  varying  pulses  of  either ;  of  the  amount  of  money 
upon  the  business,  and  the  amount  of  business  upon  the 
money.     This  link  once  broken,  these  two  correlative  living 
masses  move  on,   blind,  and  unknowing  of  each  other's 
movements,  each   governed    by   its   own    unchecked  im- 

})ulse,  until  at  length  accumulated  irregularities,  gathering, 
ike  broken  electricity,  into  volume,  discharge  themselves 
in  a  sectional  or  a  national  shock,  disclosing  the  evil  only 
when  too  late  to  remedy  it.     But  not  so  with  the  national 
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electric  rod  in  order — then  such  masses  either  collect  not  at 
all,  or  if  they  do,  are  drawn  off  insensibly,  and  by  degrees, 
until  the  contending  currents  of  exchange  are  equipoised 
and  neutralized- 

Such,  then,  we  hold  to  be  the  action  of  an  adequate,  well- 
regulated  national  bank  upon  the  money  and  business  of  a 
country,  and  under  such  action  exchanges  are  kept  at  par, 
or  made  to  approximate  to  it — imports  and  exports  balance 
one  another,  or,  by  the  price  of  bills,  are  made  to  tend  to  it 
— trade  is  restrained  within  its  true  limits,  or  checked  when 
it  goes  beyond  them — rates  of  profit  are  maintained  steady, 
so  far  as  individual  speculation  can  be,  by  diminution  of  dis- 
counts, overruled — all  sound  commercial  business  is  made 
to  show  a  favorable  bsdance-sheet,  so  far,  at  least,  as  the 
instrumental  part  of  commerce  is  concerned — individuals 
thrive — the  country  prospers,  and  all  is  bright,  present,  and 
in  prospect ;  and  all  this  simply  because  the  necessary  con- 
necting link  that  binds  the  currency  of  the  country  to  the 
business  of  the  country  is  maintained  unbroken.  That 
link,  on  the  other  hand,  once  broken,  all  is  again  in  con* 
fusion ;  and  not  all  the  silver  and  gold  which  the  world  con- 
tains (that  most  fatal  and  foolish  of  nostrums)  can  in  the 
slightest  degree  replace  the  loss  ;  for  the  loss  to  the  country 
is  not  of  inoney^  but  of  the  scales  that  weigh  the  money — the 
national  balance  is  gone — say  rather  the  balance  beam  is  broken^ 
and  all  the  money  introduced  into  it,  is  but  heaping  up  weights 
upon  a  dead  scale.  There  is  no  longer  a  power  of  measure- 
ment in  it,  and  that  aione  is  what  buyer  and  seller  want 
money  to  tell  them.*  Such  is  the  state  of  financial  blind- 
ness in  which,  for  five  years  now  past,  we  have  been  gropii^ 
our  feeble  way,  as  for  five  years  we  once  before  did,  in  a 
state  of  utter  darkness  and  ignorance,  as  between  buyer  and 
seller,  of  what  is  or  what  measures  value.  The  foot-rule  is 
lost  or  broken,  and  no  man  can  tell  how  long  anything  is. 
What  have  we  done,  we  ask,  to  make  provision  for  such 
minor  contingencies  f  Have  we  not  established  national 
standards  to  control  local  and  individual  ones  f  Let  us  then 
be  at  least  equally  careful  of  that  standard  which  measures 
them  all — our  **  currency ;"  and  in  that,  too,  set  up  one 
"  national  standard." 

We  ought,  perhaps,  to  apologise  to  most  of  our  readers 
for  dwelling  tnus  long  on  fundamental  points,  and  wouW 

*  Hence  its  very  name  "  money/'  mon$taj  fipom  m^TUo,  to  admomah. 
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do  so,  but  that  we  deem  popvlar  unanimity  all  important 
for  present  action  ;  and  that  we  hold,  too,  all  sincere 
prejudice  to  be  but  some  fundamental  point  misunder- 
stood, and  that  an  error  is  but  half  seen  to  oe  an  error  until 
men  see  what  made  it  so.  To  the  above  views,  simple  and 
obvious  as  they  are,  yet  lying,  as  we  deem,  at  the  very 
foundation  of  the  question  of  a  national  bank,  do  we,  there- 
fore, invite  the  attention  of  all  such  of  our  readers,  as  either 
from  prejudice  or  want  of  familiarity  with  the  subject,  have 
yet  to  cast  anchor,  where  no  thinking  man  should  rest,  till  he 
can  do  it  on  the  "  holding  around"  of  scientific  conviction. 

But  we  have  yet  one  last  obstacle  to  take  out  of  our 
people's  path,  before  they  can  walk  freely  towards  truth  on 
this  subject.  That  once  cleared,  we  shall  hope  to  go  forward 
with  our  reader  hand  in  hand — freedom  from  prejudice* 
being  our  mutual  guarantee  for  sound  conclusions.  But  we 
have  yet  this  stumbling  block  to  remove.  It  is  the  prejudice 
arising  from  the  notorious  fact  of  the  political  position  as- 
sumed by  the  late  United  States  Bank  for  at  least  the  four 
last  years  of  its  existence,  and  the  power  it  then  wielded 
against  the  administration  that  refused  to  it  (constitutionally 
at  least,  whether  wisely  or  not,)  the  renewal  of  its  charter^ 
Now  such  course  is  condemned  in  the  bank,  and  all  such 
future  power  in  it  deprecated  ;  and  therefore  a  new  national 
institutidfi"  looked  at  with  suspicion  or  hostile  dread. 

We  answer  6rst,  that  it  is  the  grossest  of  fallacies  to  argue 
against  ihetise  from  the  aiuse  of  things  needful.  If  such  error  ex- 
isted in  the  late  bank,  let  it  be  guarded  against  in  the  next.  But 
again  may  the  question  be  asked,  Who  made  the  bank  thus 
political  ?  Who  drove  it  to  take  up  a  hostile  position  against 
the  acting  government  f  Was  it  on  the  part  of  that  insti- 
tution other  (in  its  commencement  at  least)  than  a  weu*  of 
justifiable  self-defence  ?  Or  if  in  the  madness  of  such  "  death 
grapple,"  the  bank  did  subsequently  forget  its  duties,  (as  we 
think  perhaps  it  did,)  and  use  its  power  in  desperation,  as  a 
tyrant  over  the  currency,  rather  than  its  regulator — still,  as 
a  question  of  merit  or  demerit,  must  we  hold  that  dominant 
party  responsible  which  began  an  uncalled-for  strife,  and 
thus  converted  a  purely  financial  into  a  purely  political 
question — proceeding  to  deny,  through  its  power,  not  to  the 
bank,  but  to  the  country,  what  the  country  demanded,  and 
had  a  right  to  demand  —  a  renewal  of  a  charter  found  by 
experience  needful.      Of  both,  too,  their  fate  has  been  ihetr 

NO.  XTI.— *V0L.  VITT.  64 
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punishment,  and  would  be  others*  warning.  But  herein,  too, 
we  find  another  fallacy.  The  strength  that  enabled  the  bank 
to  menace  and  almost  overthrow  the  administration,  was  not, 
as  such  reasoners  think,  the  strength  of  legal  incorporationj 
but  it  was  the  strength  of  a  national  warU;  the  vital  forces 
that  made  the  bank  strong  were  those  of  the  country  at  large 
— its  intelligence  and  good  sense  that  saw  it  to  be  necessary 
—  its  industry  and  commerce  ihdX  felt  it  to  be  so.  Had 
such  not  been  the  case,  the  bank,  as  a  bank,  would  have 
fallen  powerless.  The  party  that  in  fact  rallied  round  it 
was  not  iu  party,  but  the  country*$y  as,  indeed,  events  have 
since  fully  shown ;  and  it  was  the  country  that  demanded 
from  the  administration  what  it  had  a  right  to  demand — not 
the  bank,  but  a  bank — or  if  the  bank,  then  still  because  in 
'that  point  national  convenience  coincided  with  individual  or 
chartered  interests. 

And  here  too,  one  word  as  to  the  vaunted  right  of 
administration  to  refuse  its  re-charter.  Was  it  to  be,  we 
ask,  with  a  "  w  wZo,  sic  jubeo^**  **  stet  pro  ratione  volw^ 
ta^sT*  Surely  not — in  a  republic,  at  least ;  and  if  the  bank 
was  right  in  principle,  and  needed  by  the  country,  it  vm 
entitled  by  right,  too,  in  practice,  to  fight  to  the  last  for  its 
and  the  country's  rights  —  whatever  might  or  may  be  thought 
of  it,  then  or  now,  on  the  score  of  prudence.  But  setting 
aside  this  question  of  the  merit  or  demerit  of  the  late  bank, 
as  one  now  of  mere  curiosity — the  subsequent  mad  course 
of  that  institution  {driven  mad,  we  think)  having  **  cast  forth" 
its  name  —  return  we  to  our  main  position  on  this  point, 
namely,  that  all  such  evil  contest — let  the  blame  rest  where 
it  may  —  is  in  truth  argument  for  a  national  bank,  and  not 
against  it  —  resultinff,  as  it  did,  not  from  the  cra/ciwe,  but 
from  the  attempted  destruction  of  such  institution.  It  proves, 
therefore,  the  direct  reverse  of  what  flimsy  political  prejudke 
or  childish  fear  would  draw  from  it,  namely,  its  necessity.  Its 
tenacity  of  life  was  but  the  test  of  the  value  of  its  life  to  the 
country,  and  a  proof  that  the  nation  would  not  willingly  kt 
it  die.  And  from  the  remembrance  of  that  contest  now,  the 
best  fruit  we  can  derive  would  be  the  wish,  the  hope,  the 
endeavor,  so  to  engraft  such  institution  upon  the  consti- 
tution itself,  as  to  banish,  henceforward  ana  for  ever,  fiom 
our  country,  all  similar  baleful  contest  For  our  present 
argument,  however,  it  is  sufficient  to  see  that  such  preiudices 
are  foreign  to  the  question  before  us.    As  those  who  hold  to 
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nothing  but  the  demonstrated  inteifests  of  the  nation,  as  we 
see  them  developed  in  the  actual  needs  of  its  industry,  its 
currency,  and  its  commerce,  we  count  light  all  such  questions 
of  '<  bank  and  administration"  contest,  and  for  ourselves 
have  we  given  them  the  go-by,  "  as  the  idle  wind  which  we 
regard  not."  It  is  for  others  we  have  opened  it ;  and  having 
now,  as  we  trust,  also  definitively  settled  it,  we  claim  for  the 
practical  matter  before  us  a  fair  and  candid  examination. 

The  choice  before  us  touching  a  national  bank,  is  twofold ; 
and  we  think  the  mind  of  the  nation,  settled  on  the  main 
question,  still  vibrates  on  the  secondary  one  —  Which  shall 
be  chosen  f  Shall  such  bank  consist  in  the  adoption  of  a 
charter  already  twice  tried  —  forms  of  action  that  nave  suc- 
cessfully stood  forty  years'  development ;  —  or,  retaining  its 
general  features,  shall  we  seek  farther  in  science  and  wider 
experience  for  new  and  important  modifications?  This 
doubtless  is  a  great  question,  and  one  demanding  for  its  right 
solution  higher  requisites,  both  of  knowledge  and  philosophic 
jndgment,  than  we  pretend  to  bring  to  it.  It  is  a  balance  of 
foresight  against  retrospective  wisdom ;  and  the  weighing  of 
what  must  be  in  analytical  science  against  what  has  been  in 
local  experience.  To  the  one  side  we  incline,  as  to  that  of 
safety ;  to  the  other  we  are  led  by  the  lights  of  science  and  the 
aspirations  of  hope.  Experience,  indeed,  has  its  weight  — 
but  so  too  has  advancing  knowledge ;  and  it  may  well  be 
held  absurd  to  suppose  that  the  American  people  should  at 
once  have  reached  the  acm6  of  perfection  in  a  practical 
science,  and  on  a  definite  question  in  that  science,  wherein 
the  most  enlightened  European  nations,  with  their  tenfold 
experience^  still  hold  themselves  to  be  but  learners.  It  is  a 
subject,  therefore,  to  be  entered  upon  with  a  due  admixture 
of  modesty  and  confidence  —  neither  over  nor  underwaluiug 
the  results  of  our  past  national  experience. 

After  such  preamble,  it  is  obviously  not  our  intention  to  set 
up  as  dogmatic  teachers  of  what  shtmld  be :  nevertheless,  in 
common  with  all  those  who  have  an  interest  in  this  subject,  as 
a  portion  too  of  the  popular  Press  having  influence  on  it,  and 
more  especially  as  standing  already  pledged  before  the  public* 
to  its  examination,  we  claim  a  hearing;  though,  as  already 
said,  our  aim  is  rather  to  awaken  our  fellow  citizens  to  the 
argument  on  its  true  grounds,  apart  from  error,  and  superior 
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to  prejudice,  than  to  draw  out  into  practical  form  the  resulu 
of  such  reasoning ;  that  we  deem  a  *'  golden  fruit,"  to  be 
gathered  only  by  the  wise  hand  of  Congress.  We  would 
pride  ourselves  far  more,  too,  in  making  one  sound  financial 
mdependent  reasoner  on  this  subject,  than  in  gaining  over  a 
fauna  red  advocates  to  any  definite  plan;  and  we  should 
think  we  deserved  better,  too,  of  our  common  country,  in  so 
doing,  for  its  eventual  safety  in  this,  as  in  all  points,  depends 
doubtless  on  the  proportion  of  its  right-thinking  citizens.  For 
the  wrong  measure  in  legislation  there  is  always  a  remedy ; 
for  the  wrong  principle  there  is  none  —  none — but  better 
knowledge.  Not,  therefore,  as  "advocates,"  but  "inqui- 
rers," do  we  now  appear,  among  others,  before  an  expectant 
nation  —  a  nation  expectant  of  what  form  this  all-needful, 
mighty  measure  of  relief  is  about  to  assume  —  primarily, 
through  public  opinion  —  eventually,  through  legislative  ac- 
tion. As  "  guides,"  therefore,  we  profier  ourselves,  roughly 
at  least  to  map  out  the  debatable  ground,  that  others  may 
travel  it  more  knowingly.  Our  method  of  inquiry,  as  at  once 
the  DQOSt  simple,  fair,  and  obvious,  will  be,  (presuming  on  the 
part  of  our  readers  all  needful  historic  knowledge  of  our  past 
national  banking,)  to  summon  such  charter  before  us,  to 
answer  on  all  leading  points  of  financial  influence,  and  there- 
by to  judge  whether  the  nation  has  or  has  not  derived  from 
it,  in  such  measure  as  to  forbid  improvement,  those  benefits 
it  was  alike  intended  to  convey  and  established  to  secure. 
We  conmience  with  a  fundamental  question,— 

1.  Have  our  past  national  bank  charters,  even  in  their 
best  estate,  given  to  the  country  the  nuLcimwn  of  security 
against  the  evils  of  an  unsound  and  even  fraudulent  local 
paper  money  ?  Has  not  the  public  been  at  all  times  a  heavy 
sunerer  by  the  bills  of  broken  banks,  discredited  notes,  and 
innumeraWe  forgeries  upon  local  issues,  arising  from  their 
infinite  diversity  r  Now  if  this  be,  as  it  has  ever  been,  a  crying 
evil  in  our  currency,  the  question  is.  Can  it  now,  through 
the  medium  of  a  national  bank,  be,  if  not  wholly  removed, 
yet  farther  and  perhaps  indefinitely  diminished  ?  We  think 
it  can ;  and  as  to  a  primary,  all-important  question,  we  beg 
the  candid  and  serious  attention  of  our  readers.  What 
would  be,  we  ask,  the  necessary  operation  of  the  paper  part 
of  our  currency  being  made  to  consist  entirely  of  issues  of  the 
national  bank  r  What  would  be  thought  of  the  principle  of 
separating  altogether  in  banking  the  making  of  notes  from  the 
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loiining  of  notes  —  thus  constituting  the  national  bank  the  only 
issuer,  and  leaving  to  local  banks  the  safer  and  more  rightful 
business  of  the  banker — discount  and  deposit,  with  circula- 
tion of  others'  pa|>er ;  which  in  truth  are  all  the  operations  . 
that  connect  banks  with  the  business  wants  of  the  country — 
the  other  being  but  an  attribute  of  sovereignty,  in  which  the 
public  as  such  has  no  interest.  This  is  a  grave  question, 
and  demands  to  be  thoroughly  looked  into.  Two  analytic 
queries  obviously  arise  upon  it.  Would  such  change  be  desi- 
rable f    Is  such  change  feasible  f    Let  us  look  at  both. 

As  to  the  first  point,  there  can,  we  think,  be  little  difference 
of  opinion.  A  uniform  and  uiupiestio7ied  paper  currency  is 
the  very  pole-star  to  which  all  our  wishes  point.  It  is  what 
all  our  schemes  and  contrivances  of  laws,  and  checks,  and 
oaths,  and  examinations,  wisely  or  unwisely  framed,  feebly 
or  even  falsely  conceived,  are  intended  to  approximate  unto. 
Its  perfect  consummation  would  seem  only  to  be  but  too 
mighty  an  attainment  even  for  our  wishes ;  for  what  a  happy 
wofld  (financially  speaking,  we  mean,)  ours  would  be,  if 
through  our  wide-spread  land  there  were  neither  "  broken 
bauks"  nor  "  suspected  issuers,"  no  •*  Sylvester's  note  tables" 
to  consult,  no  unwilling  *<  discount  on  uncurrent  notes"  to 
pay,  no  "  bad  bills"  to  fret  our  tempers,  nor  "  doubtful"  ones 
to  tempt  our  honesty  with  palming  upon  others  what  others 
had  palmed  upon  us  !  What  limits,  in  short,  could  we  set- 
to  such  blessed  change,  when  all  bankers,  merchants,  travel- 
lers, the  public,  in  short,  (all  save  money-brokers,  w»ho  might 
then  shut  up  shop,)  would  find  half  their  anxieties  at  once 
cut  off*,  and  all  their  fears,  and  no  small  share  of  their  labors, 
through  the  miraculous  change  of  a  uniform  and  certain  cur- 
rency, substituted  for  an  always  fluctuating  and  too  often 
worthless  one !  And  yet  this  surely  would  be  so,  —  if  the 
notes  of  ONE  sound  national  issuer  could  everywhere  be  sub- 
stituted for  those  of  the  present  unnumbered  and  often  almost 
nameless  state  issuers  of  our  money.  But  unfortunately  the 
*'  if"  stands  between  us  and  that.  Let  us  look,  then,  to  the 
practical  question,  —  Can  such  substitution  be  constitution- 
ally and  equitably  attained  ?  We  reply,  with  a  still  shorter 
question.  Why  notf  Wherein  lies  the  diflBculty?  Not 
surely  with  the  public.  To  them  it  is  a  matter  highly  desi- 
rable, or,  at  the  very  lowest,  one  of  indifference,  supposing 
there  were  no  evil  to  get  rid  of.  Provided  the  money  comes, 
iohott  notes  the  public  circulates,  save  only  that  they  be 
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good,  the  public  cares  not.  This,  then,  narrows  our  inquiry. 
The  obstacle  must  then  lie  either  with  the  "  state  lepsla- 
tures"  that  grant  this  power  of  issuing,  or  with  the  "  state 
banks"  who  enjo^  it.  Let  us  look  at  each,  and  that  without 
dismay.  How,  it  is  asked,  will  the  state  legislatures  ever  be 
induced  to  abandon  their  long-exercised,  however  doubtfully 
constitutional  right  of  empowering  corporations  to  do  what 
they  cannot  do  themselves,  "emit  bills  of  credit?"*  We 
answer,  simply,  that  we  do  not  ask  them  to  abandon  it,  but 
propose  merely  to  render  such  dubious  privilege  valudess  to 
the  local  banker,  so  that  it  will  not  be  asked  for,  or  usedy  if 
possessed ;  and  that,  as  simply,  by  furnishing  at  less  co^ 
through  a  national  bank,  what  the  people  alone  want  state 
issuers  for ;  and  that  is,  a  sound  and  sufficient  currency. 
The  states  surely  will  have  no  ground  of  quarrel,  if  the  fede- 
ral government  simply  underbid  them  in  an  open  market,  or 
rather  a  market  where  constitutionally  the  federal  government 
ought  to  have  the  monopoly ;  simple  competition,  at  any 
rate,  being  no  matter  of  reasonable  complaintl 

But  now  for  the  interest  of  the  issuers  themselves,  how 
are  the  state  banks  to  be  made  a  willing,  or  even  an  unwii- 
ling  party  in  this  substitution — for  here  lies  evidently  ihe 
gravamen  of  the  whole  question  ?  Twelve  hundred,  at  least, 
state  banks,  broken  or  unbroken,  now  enjoy  this  privilege, 
and  value  it  as  a  source  of  profit,  and  will  not  willingly 
abandon  it.  By  what  scheme  of  tyranny,  it  is  asked,  shall 
it  be  wrested  from  them  ?  By  what  instrument  of  power  shall 
the  federal  government  put  tlietn  dovm  ?  Still  more,  by  what 
argument  justify  to  the  nation  such  usurpation  ?    But  softly, 

Spntlemen  !  Your  right  of  issue  we  do  not  propose  to  take 
rom  you,  but  simply  the  fmtive  of  interest,  that  alone  leads 
you  to  issue  your  own  notes ;  we  propose  not  to  break  yoa 
down,  but  to  build  you  up.  Suppose,  for  instance,  you  were 
to  find  it  your  interest  to  circulate  the  notes  of  a  national 
bank  rather  than  your  own,  would  you  not  at  once  pocket 
both  the  profit  and  the  affi-ont  ?  Surely,  as  wi^e  bankers,  yoa 
would,  or  if  you  still  preferred  pride  to  profit — stockholders, 
having  no  pride  on  that  point,  would  soon  put  others  in  your 
place  who  would.  We  approach  then  evidently  to  the  **  hing- 
mg"  point  of  this  question.  Can  a  national  bank  thus  make 
it  the  interest  of  state  banks  without  compromitting  its  ovm^ 

•  Fflderal  ConsatutioB,  Art.  L  Sec  10.  "  No  state  shaa  emit  bflb  of  credit.* 
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What,  we  ask,  are  the  elements  of  this  double  deci- 
sion ?  And,  in  the  first  place,  as  to  the  interest  of  the  state 
banks,  let  us  look  into  their  balance-sheet  for  the  decision  on 
their  side.  In  giving  up  their  own  issues,  they  lose  the  in- 
terest on  that  fictitious  capital  which  they  are  enabled  to 
keep  permanently  afloat  in  circulation.  This  is  their  only 
credit  item  in  this  matter.  Against  it  stands  on  the  debtor 
side  the  following  item — the  original  and  continued  expenses 
attending  that  portion  of  their  banking  business,  plates, 
paper,  etc.  Item^  the  losses  and  discredit  arising  from  for- 
geries upon  them.  Itemy  the  specie  they  hold  in  their  vaults 
for  the  ordinary  redemption  of  their  notes.  Itetn,  the  further 
provision  they  have  to  make  of  cash  credits  against  a  possi- 
ble or  probable  "  run"  upon  them,  whether  by  note-holders 
or  rival  institutions.  Ana  lastly,  the  limitation  set  to  their 
loans  and  circulation  through  the  inferior  currency  in  which 
they  deal.  Now  the  sum  total  of  these  debits  we  will  not 
undertake  to  assign,  but  simply  assert,  that  they  will  be 
found  very  often  to  overbalance  the  eventual  profits  arising 
from  the  issue  of  their  own  notes,  and  to  exhibit  such  manu- 
iacture  as  maintained  (in  some  cases  we  know)  as  a  mat- 
ter of  feeling  or  necessary  convenience  rather  than  of  in- 
terested choice.  Be  this  as  it  may,  however,  it  brings  the 
question  of  profit  to  the  issuing  bank  into  such  manageable 
form,  as  that  we  can  easily  conceive  it  to  be  made  more  to 
their  interest  to  use  the  notes  of  another  issuer,  which  they 
hold  as  a  loan  at  a  very  low  rate  of  interest,  than  to  issue 
their  own  promises,  which  bring  upon  them  so  many  incon- 
venient results.  What  that  low  rate  of  interest  should  be  to 
become  a  temptation,  is,  of  course,  a  mere  matter  of  detail ; 
inasmuch  as  we  shall  proceed  to  show,  that  whatever  it  be,  it 
is  within  the  interest  of  the  national  bank  (adequate  security 
being  supposed^  to  grant  it.  It  will  vary,  doubtless,  with  the 
nature  ana  locality  of  state  banks.  With  commercial  ones  in 
large  cities,  the  profits  of  circulating  their  own  notes  is  a 
small  item  compared  with  that  from  deposits.  A  smaller 
abatement  would,  therefore,  be  with  them  a  sufficient  motive 
to  abstain.  With  country  banks,  again,  as  being  more  de- 
pendent on  that  item,  a  larger  one  would  be  needed ;  but 
surely  under  a  loan  at  two  or  three  per  cent,  no  state  bank 
but  would  find  it  its  interest  to  use  other's  notes  in  preference 
to  their  own.  The  sole  point  then  that  remains,  is  to  see  how 
it  could  possibly  be  the  interest  of  the  national  bank  to  lend 
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its  notes  at  two  or  three  per  cent  to  state  banks,  while  mon^ 
was  worth  on  loan  in  the  same  places  six  or  seven.  The  root 
of  the  matter,  therefore,  would  seem  to  be  still  before  us ;  but 
this  difficulty,  again,  as  former  ones,  will  be  found  to  vanish, 
and  that  absolutely,  on  a  little  deeper  examination. 

The  mere  supply  of  these  notes  by  the  national  bank  as  a  mat- 
,ter  of  manufacture,  it  will  at  once  be  admitted,  costs  them  no- 
thing, or  next  to  nothing  —  not  even  the  engraving  of  plates* 
which  they  have  already  for  their  own  use.  This  is  one  consi- 
deration. The  next  is,  that  such  loan  of  notes  involves  no  risk, 
constitutes  no  practical  responsibility,  and  demands  no  corres- 
pondent increase  of  specie  in  its  vaults  to  meet,  for  they  are 
notes  which  never  come  back  but  to  be  replaced  with  new  ones. 
It  is  simply  assuming  on  the  part  of  the  national  bank  with 
adequate  security  (a  portion  of  which  would  necessarily  be 
the  transfer  of  the  then  needless  specie  of  the  local  bank,) 
the  assuming,  we  say,  of  the  local  bank's  permanent  circu- 
lation, substituting  merely  for  its  notes  that  never  come 
home,  still  better  notes,  which,  of  course,  will  stiU  more 
readily  keep  out.  If  the  local  bank  note  stays  out  perma- 
nently as  it  does,  because  society  needs  it,  and  prefers  a  note 
to  its  burdensome  equivalent  in  specie,  it  were  obviously 
absurd  to  argue  that  the  substitute  for  such  note  will  not 
stay  out,  which  has  aU  the  fdrmer's  advantages,  as  well  as 
many  besides  to  content  its  holders,  being  unquestioned  in 
value,  and  moreover,  everywhere  receivable  as  a  remit- 
tance. We  now  then  at  last  begin  to  see  light  in  our  faitherto 
dark  course,  and  perceive  how  the  interests  of  the  national 
bank  not  only  may,  but  would  necessarily  coincide  with  the 
interest  of  all  other  parties  in  this  matter ;  and  that  whatever 
be  the  rate  of  interest  at  which  such  loans  were  made  be- 
yond the  mere  fractional  expense  the  furnishing  of  them 
involves,  would  be,  and  so  be  set  down,  as  clear  gain  in  the 
balance-sheet  of  the  national  bank,  so  long  as  such  loans 
were  kept  within  the  minimum  permanent  circulation  of  the 
local  banks,  and  involved  the  extinction  of  their  notes — con- 
ditions, of  course,  presupposed,  and  both  easily  ascertain- 
able, and  readily  enforced.  But  we  will  not  press  this 
point  into  detail,  nor  stop  to  show  the  amount  of  profit  that 
would  be  thus  created  upon  the  one  hundred  millions  of  dollars 
of  paper  thus  substituted,  nor  again,  by  what  chartered  pro- 
vision such  profit  should  be  divided,  as  we  propose  it  riiould, 
among  the  states.    But  for  this  development  we  have  not 
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time.  SuflSce  it  to  say,  there  is  no  fallacy  involved  in  the 
principles  of  the  scheme,  nor  illusion  in  its  reasoning.  There 
IS  no  impossibility,  as  superficial  reasoners  may  imagine,  in 
this  harmonious  union  of  all  interests  in  one  common  good. 
Let  him  who  thinks  there  must  be  some  lurking  fallacy  in 
any  scheme  of  universal  profit,  but  consider  for  a  moment 
whether  such  principle  is  not  always  involved  in  every  real 
and  not  pretended  improvement,  and  is  not,  in  fact,  the  very 
te*r-question  of  this  distinction  between  the  false  and  the 
true.  Is  not  all  scientific  machinery,  we  ask,  money-saving 
in  being  labor-saving,  cutting  off  some  needless  expenditure 
in  the  manufacture,  that  does  nobody  good  —  some  tvaste  of 
power  that  effects  nothing,  and  thus  creating  a  new  profit^ 
which  is  shared  in  the  end  between  all  concerned,  equally  or 
unequally.  So  then  is  it  here.  One  issuer  instead  of  twelve 
hundred,  this  economizes  infinitely  the  expense  of  the  manu- 
facture of  paper  money ;  the  solid  credit  of  an  unquestioned 
and  national  bank,  needing  no  other  guarantee  for  the  re- 
demption of  its  notes  than  its  own  character  and  large  capi- 
tal, substituted  in  the  currency  for  the  feeble,  wavering  credit 
of  many  doubtful  local  issuers,  who  furnish,  of  course,  a 
more  expensive  article,  inasmuch  as  their  notes  require  the 
guarantee  of  reserved  funds  and  unproductive  specie  locked 
up  in  vaults,  to  the  loss  both  of  holders  and  the  public ;  this 
is  another —  the  best  credit,  furnishing  obviously  the  cheapest 
money,  since  it  can  afford  to  work  with  the  least  metal. 
The  saving,  again,  to  the  country,  we  need  hardly  speak  of; 
the  removal  of  all  doubt  and  suspicion,  the  equalizing  of  all 
differences  in  the  thousand  varieties  of  our  national  currency, 
by  bringing  all  up  to  the  highest  standard,  this  even  setting 
aside  all  question  of  actual  losses  prevented,  would  be  re- 
lieving society  from  much  expense  and  labor,  and  loss  of 
time  and  power — points  of  economy,  telling  as  definitely  on 
the  profits  of  the  country  as  would  the  universal  instantaneous 
conversion  of  its  deep,  muddy,  and  often  impassable  roads» 
into  smooth  and  solid  Macadamized  ones,  never  out  of  order. 
We  have  reasoned  out  this  first  point,  somewhat,  perhaps, 
at  length,  deeming  a  uniform  national  currency  a  fundamental 
point,  one  highly  desirable,  and  by  no  manner  of  means  im- 
practicable. We  do  not  pretend,  however,  to  dogmatize 
upon  its  adoption.  All  we  add  fiirther  is,  that  it  involves 
the  introduction  of  no  n^w  principles  into  the  charter  of  a 
national  bank,  demanding  only  that  such  action  on  the  part  of 
NO.  XVI. — ^voL.  vni.  ^^ 
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its  direction  should  be  recognised,  leaving  its  adoption  and 
practical  extension  to  the  discretion  of  its  governors. 

2.  We  pass  to  our  second  query.  How  do  our  past  na- 
tional banks  stand  the  test  as  regulators  of  exchange,  domes- 
tic and  foreign  ?  Next  to  a  safe  and  uniform  currency,  or 
rather  analogous  to  it,  this  is  the  greatest  of  its  duties,  and 
should  therefore  be  the  most  imperative  of  our  demands* 
How  then  stand  the  facts  ?  Let  us  look  first  at  the  home 
question  —  "domestic  exchanges."  Of  these  it  must  be 
said,  taking  in  our  whole  history,  that  no  country  on  the  face 
of  the  globe  has  exhibited  on  this  point  equal  alternating 
extremes  of  good  and  bad ;  and  to  the  honor  of  our  nationsd 
bank  it  must  be  added,  that  its  presence  or  absence,  or 
rather  that  its  unbroken  or  broken  sceptre  over  them,  corres- 
ponded ever  with  those  alternations ;  under  its  rule  exchanges 
were  at  peace  and  par — from  under  its  rule,  intestine  war 
and  ruinous  depreciation,  terminating  in  every  instance  in 
universal  anarchy,  and  eventually  in  a  general  suspension  of 
specie  payments.  Thus  was  it  in  the  former  interval,  or, 
rather,  to  call  it  by  a  juster  title,  interregnum^  for  there  was 
then  neither  rule  nor  regulator  in  the  land.  Thus,  too,  has  it 
been  in  our  present  lawless  course,  wherein  we  see  a  mighty 
empire  of  more  than  sixteen  millions  —  fertile,  industri- 
ous, skilful  beyond  any  other  people  —  yet  feeble  as  an  infant 
in  its  financial  movements  —  swooning  away  once,  twice, 
thrice  ;  and  all  for  want,  not  of  blood  within  its  veins,  but  of 
the  heart  to  make  that  blood  circulate,  and  that  equably, 
through  the  system.  As  in  the  case  of  the  swooning  patient, 
we  wonder  what  has  become  of  all  the  mighty  mass  of  blood 
which  a  short  time  before  gave  color  and  vigor  to  the  frame 
and  its  movements ;  so,  too,  now  do  we  ask.  Where  is  the 
money  ?  The  answer  in  both  cases  is  the  same.  It  is  not 
lost,  but  only  stagnant.  It  wants  the  propeller  at  work  to 
put  it  in  motion.  —  But  we  wander  from  our  question. 
Holding,  as  we  do,  that  the  world  may  be  challenged  to  pre- 
sent an  equally  faultless  picture  of  domestic  exchanges  with 
that  exhibited  by  our  country  during  the  whole  of  the  first 
and  the  greater  part  of  the  late  United  States  Bank,  we  con- 
clude to  be  content  with  an  equal  perfection,  and  therefore 
with  similar  provisions,  in  a  new  one,  subject,  however,  to 
one  important  modification  in  the  form  of  notes,  which  we 
•hall  hereafter  speak  of.  Now  from  such  limited  verdict  of 
approbation  of  tne  old  charter  there  will  be  found,  we  pre- 
sume, no  dissenting  voice. 
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As  touching  foreign  exchanges,  though  for  ourselves  con- 
tent to  add  an  equivalent  vote,  yet  there  are  here,  doubtless, 
two  opinions  in  our  country.  We  hold  the  dissidents,  how- 
ever, to  be  but "  grumblers,"  men  whose  profits  as  "  drawers 
of  bills"  were  cut  down  by  the  intervention  of  the  late  bank 
in  the  market,  and  whose  argument  is  therefore  that  most 
common  and  worthless  of  all  fallacies  —  "What  hurts  me, 
hurts  the  public."  If  not  for  them,  at  least  for  the  honest 
doubter,  however,  a  few  words  may  well  be  given,  to  set  this 
point  in  its  true  light.  Wherein,  then,  consists,  we  ask,  the 
interest  of  the  public  in  the  price  of  **  bills  of  exchange  ?" 
We  answer,  in  that  result  which  the  bank's  dealing  in  it 
went  to  secure  —  bills  at  a  steady  price,  and  that  price  as 
near  as  may  be  at  the  real  par.  This  is  alike  the  safety  of 
the  merchant  and  the  security  of  all  sound  commerce,  and 
consequently  it  is  the  interest  of  the  country.  Instead,  there^ 
fore,  of  weakening  a  new  national  bank  on  this  point,  we 
should  rather  wish  to  see  its  operations  gready  strengthened, 
by  a  heavier  capital,  and  a  more  determinate  occupation  of 
it,  so  as  to  be  always  in  the  bill  market,  both  buying  and  sell- 
ing, and  thus  determining  the  price  of  all  drafts  at  home  and 
abroad,  conclusively  and  definitively.  Such  action  we  hold 
indeed  to  be  the  very  tkidbnt  of  its  empire — the  sceptre 
with  which  it  is  to  rule  the  agitated  waves  of  that  resUess 
ocean,  a  nation's  currency.  It  is  in  this  light  that  we  re- 
gard the  bank's  dealing  in  bills  to  be  an  invaluable  part  of  its 
national  oflSce.  By  its  intervention,  the  exports  and  imports 
of  the  country  come  to  know  each  other,  and  thus  become 
self-regulated;  by  it  is  the  domestic  currency  enabled  to 
value  itself  with  foreign  currencies,  and  contract  or  expand 
as  needful ;  by  it  is  the  home  demand  for  money  regulated, 
as  well  as  the  foreign,  and  the  debtor  and  creditor  sides  of 
international  accounts  balanced.  The  price  of  bills  is  there- 
fore the  commercial  barometer,  and  on  it,  as  the  most  dehcate 
criterion  of  all  coming  changes  of  weather,  will  the  experi- 
enced seaman  fix  his  eye  and  sail  by  it  Rather,  then,  should 
we  say,  or  rather  do  we  assert,  that  the  sole  business  of  the 
national  regulator  of  the  currency,  beyond  furnishing  the 
notes  of  circulation,  is  to  buy  and  sell  exchanges,  foreign  and 
domestic.  It  is  not  only  within  its  trade,  but  we  deem  it  to 
be  its  only  legitimate  trade. 

3.  Are  we  satisfied,  upon  a  calm  examination  of  our  past 
financial  history,  that  our  national  banks  attained  in  tneir 
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action  the  maximum  of  steadiness  in  the  value  of  our  currency  ? 
—  a  point,  be  it  observed,  altogether  distinct  from  untformity : 
of  the  latter  the  varying  coeflScient  is  that  of  "  place,"  while 
here  it  is  a  question  of  "  time."  Fluctuations,  we  know, 
have  taken  place  in  the  currency,  both  frequent  and  ruinous, 
even  under  the  fullest  action  of  the  late  United  States  Bank, 
as  for  instance  in  1826  and  1826,  the  very  central  period  of  its 
power.  Now  the  question  is,  can  we  detect  in  the  form  or 
action  of  the  bank  charter  any  secret  cause  for  this  want  of 
steadiness,  any  defect  which  may  be  remedied  or  adequately 
guarded  against  in  a  new  national  bank  f  We  answer,  that 
we  think  we  can ;  and  to  this  point  again,  as  to  its  most  mate- 
rial modification  of  form,  we  solicit,  for  the  subject's  sake,  the 
especial  attention  of  our  readers. 

The  secret  cause  lies  here — in  conjmitting  to  the  same 
body  (its  board  of  directors)  incongruous^  or  rather  inconsisteot 
duties,  making  them  to  have  one  interest  as  issuers,  and  an 
opposite  interest  as  regulators  of  the  currency.  To  the  same 
men,  at  the  same  moment,  and  at  the  same  board,  were 
assigned  contradictory  positions;  they  were  expected  to  sit 
on  opposite  sides  of  the  same  question,  to  blow  hot  and  cold 
with  the  same  breath,  to  open  and  shut  the  door  at  the  same 
instant ;  or,  at  any  rate,  try  it — to  push  with  one  hand  and  pull 
with  the  other.  Such,  unquestionably,  were  the  incongruous 
duties  of  a  board  which  sat  as  both  issuers  and  regulators  of 
issuers^  the  cause  of  movement,  and  the  controller  of  thai 
cause.  Now  this  in  a  material  machine  we  see  and  know  at 
once  were  absurd ;  and  hardly  less  so  is  it  in  a  financial  one. 
To  push  and  pull  on  the  currency  at  the  same  moment,  to 
press  it  forward  and  hold  it  back — in  what  kind  of  move- 
ment could  such  contradictory  impulses  result,  but  in  such 
as  too  often  actually  did  result — violent  slams  one  way  or 
the  other —  the  door  of  supply  flung  open  under  the  one  im- 
pulse, or  flung  shut  under  the  other,  just  as  fear  or  hope,  duty 
or  interest,  prevailed.  Under  such  government  all  move- 
ment must  go  ^^per  saltum^^'^  by  leaps,  what  in  nature  and 
well-organized  machines  never  is  the  case ;  and  it  is  in  truth 
the  very  test  of  the  skill  with  which  power  is  applied,  that  it 
should  not  do  so.    Skilled  movement  is  ever  harmonious  movement* 

Where,  then,  lies  the  remedy  ?     Obviously  in  the  division 

of  these  incongruous  interests  —  the  interest  of  the  stockhold- 

.  ers  and  the  interest  of  the  public ;  in  the  separation,  we  say, 

of  these  conflicting  forces,  that  they  shall  no  longer  act  caprir 
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ciotisly  under  the  alternate  preponderance  of  the  one  or  the 
other  moving  power,  as  chance  or  impulse  may  determine, 
but  eqttahlyj  each  acting  in  its  own  separate  sphere,  and  from 
its  own  revolving  pole.  That  is,  to  speak  more  practically, 
we  would  assign  to  distinct  boards  and  different  hands  the 
task  of  supply,  and  the  higher  task  of  regulating  that  supply. 
To  the  central  bank,  as  the  governing  body,  the  latter  alone 
would  belong —  the  attribute  of  sovereignty.  Applications  for 
discount  would  be  unknown  to  its  deliberations.  It  would 
know  only  its  branches,  and  their  respective  wants  and  sup- 
plies ;  aad  to  them,  with  their  local  boards,  would  the  whole 
task  of  individual  distribution,  by  the  discount  of  commercial 
paper,  be  entrusted. 

Such,  then,  is  our  general  idea  of  what  we  deem  a  valuable 
modification  in  the  ^ture  form  of  our  national  bank,  purify- 
ing its  duty  as  a  regulator  of  the  currency  from  the  incongru- 
ous, if  not  contaminating  influence  of  its  interest  as  a  leaner  of 
money.  The  mother  bank  would  thus  consist  but  of  a  board 
of  governors  (to  use  for  them  a  distinctive  and  appropriate 
tide ;)  their  position  would  be  at  the  central  point  of  commer- 
cial exchanges,  where  also  their  "  central  branch"  would  be ; 
their  duties  those  simply  of  general  legislation  and  control ; 
apportioning  in  mass ;  knowing  nothing  of  individuals,  and 
having  nothing  to  do  with  discounts ;  the  grounds  of  their 
action  being  the  weekly  or  semi-weekly  reports  coming  in  to 
them  from  all  their  branches,  and  their  daily  trade  the  buy- 
ing and  selling  of  exchange,  foreign  or  domestic,  on  all  points, 
to  the  extent  of  the  wants  of  commerce,  and  at  prices  regula- 
ting its  fluctuations. 

Of  this  national  bank,  its  branches  would  consist,  first,  of 
its  central  branch,  in  the  same  city  and  contiguity,  though 
not  identified,  either  in  place  or  character,  with  the  governing 
body ;  and  then  its  larger  and  smaller  branches,  independent 
of  state  control,  and  occupying,  as  those  of  the  late  bank  did, 
all  positions  throughout  our  country  to  which  its  duty  as 
national  regulator  called  it,  or  its  interest  as  supplier  of  the 
currency  invited  it. 

The  resulting  benefits  of  such  alteration  would,  we  doubt 
not,  be  immediately  and  sensibly  felt,  giving  to  the  operations 
of  the  bank  a  steadiness  of  policy,  a  harmony  of  movement, 
and  a  superiority  to  local  interests  and  sectional  jealousies, 
such  as  the  former  national  banks,  with  all  their  merits,  never 
attained  to.    Such  plan  alone  can,  we  think,  make  the  con- 
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trolling  power  of  the  bank  what  it  ought  to  be,  a  funcAom,  {f 
sovereignty^  a  high  and  official  duty  —  apart  from  interest, 
away  from  solicitation,  inaccessible  to  all  meaner  motives  — 
even  as  we  hold  our  highest  judicial  or  civil  officers  to  be  — 
men  thus  looking  to  them  from  all  quarters  as  conservatcvs 
of  the  national  currency,  having  no  interest  but  in  their  duly; 
and  such  alone  should  we  hold  truly  to  deserve  its  natioiial 
appellation  of  a  "  United  States  Bank." 

Of  the  minor  questions  relating  to  such  board,  necessaiy 
as  they  may  be,  involving  as  it  does  a  departure  from  its  ear- 
lier chartered  form,  we  had  rather  not  here  treat,  lest  we 
prejudice  in  its  detail  the  favorable  judgment  we  would  fain 
hope  to  have  awakened  of  its  principles.  We  will  content 
ourselves,  therefore,  with  saying  that  we  think  such  board 
should  be  one  of  limited  and  moderate  number,  holding  by 
election,  (except  its  government  directors,)  one  third  only 
annually  removable,  a  salaried  service ;  such  salary  unchange- 
able but  by  law,  with  power  of  visitation  over  its  branches 
by  committee  or  otherwise,  and  publishing  weekly  or  semi- 
monthly its  financial  condition,  with  such  details  as  its  char- 
ter may  designate.  But  all  such  matters  we  hold  to  be  sub- 
ordinate and  open  questions.  The  principle  alone  is  that 
which  we  contend  for,  and  commend  it  accordingly  to  the 
most  serious  attention  of  those  who  shall  be  our  legislators  on 
this  subject,  doing  so  with  all  the  confidence  that  results  from 
analytic  investigation. 

4.  Can  any  improvement  be  effected  in  the  economical 
working  of  a  national  bank,  beyond  that  of  the  late  one  ? 
We  reply  that  we  think  there  can ;  though  in  this  we  urge 
our  reasonings  with  somewhat  less  of  individual  confidence 
than  in  the  former,  satisfied  as  to  its  principles,  but  not  clear 
as  to  all  its  possible  disturbing  causes  in  practice ;  we  dis- 
trust it  not,  however.  It  is  this.  We  hold  that  a  great  saving 
may  be  efiected  by  making  the  notes  of  the  national  bank 
payable  but  at  one  point —  its  own  counter,  or  what  is  equi- 
valent, at  that  of  its  central  branch.  It  is  thus  obvious  tnat 
no  reserves  of  specie  will  be  needed  at  its  various  branches, 
no  demand  maae  upon  them,  no  run  dreaded ;  and  thus  the 
operations  of  the  bank  at  large,  requiring  to  be  fortified  with 
specie  but  at  one  point,  be  both  greatly  simplified  and  econo- 
mized. This  result  of  saving  much  time  and  large  treasure 
is  unquestionable,  and  as  unquestionably  desirable,  provided 
it  can  be  done  without  counterbalancing  evils.    These  possi- 
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ble  objections,  as  they  occur  to  our  mind,  are  two-fold  — 
unfavorable  to  the  country,  as  withdrawing  specie  from  it, 
and  unfavorable  to  the  bank,  as  checking,  or  perhaps  destroy- 
ing, its  power  of  circulation.  Let  us  look  at  the  first.  To  it 
our  reply  is,  that  it  withdraws  no  specie  from  the  country 
which  the  country  possesses ;  it  only  takes  away  that  for  the 
common  good,  which  there  is  locked  up  unseen  by  any,  and 
valueless  to  all.  With  a  currency  like  that  of  the  national 
bank,  specie  drafts  on  the  metropolis,  the  country  wants  no 
more  specie  in  it  than  what  it  can  hold  or  wants  to  hold 
actually  in  circulation ;  beyond  that,  national  bank  notes  are 
better  than  specie,  for  they  are  the  money  of  remittance,  and 
as  such  will  command  a  premium  upon  specie.  This,  then, 
we  think,  is  clear  —  the  specie  thus  witharawn  is  not  in  the 
country,  but  locked  up  from  it ;  or  if  thrown  into  circulation, 
would  not  be  wanted  in  it,  but  gladly  be  again  exchanged 
for  equivalent  national  notes.  The  country^  then,  will  not 
sufier  from  this  operation. 

On  this  point  of  surplus  treasure,  there  is  unquestionably 
a  great  deal  of  popular  error.  Its  only  value  or  use  in  an 
unsuspected  paper  currency,  as  here  supposed,  with  ade- 
quate circulating  specie,  is  at  the  shipping  port,  where  it  lies 
ready  to  meet  the  payment  of  foreign  balances.  Beyond  the 
incidental  supply  demanded  by  individuals,  this  is  the  only 
need  of  surplus  bullion  in  the  country ;  and  the  commercial 
metropolis,  of  course,  its  true  position. 

But  how  would  it  be  with  the  bank  ?  Who  will  take  notes 
in  payment,  it  may  be  asked,  thus  unredeemable,  except  at 
the  metropolis  of  commerce  —  a  hundred,  it  may  be,  or  a 
thousand  miles  off;  who  will  ?  We  answer,  every  merchant, 
trader,  dealer,  of  whatever  kind  ;  every  man,  woman,  and 
child  in  society,  for  they  all  have  remittances  to  make,  or 
payments  to  make  to  those  who  wish  to  remit.  All  notes 
received  by  individuals  go  out  again  in  individual  payments ; 
those  petty  payments,  accumulating  into  larger  ones,  even- 
tually come  to  remittances ;  and  those  remittances,  how- 
ever local  in  their  first  steps,  eventually  settle  into  tlie  final 
commercial  payments  made  at  the  great  settling-house  of 
the  nation ;  that  is,  in  its  commercial  metropolis,  whence 
such  notes  issue  ;  and  there  will  they  be  made  at  the  coun- 
ter of  the  Central  Bank,  and  therefore  in  its  notes,  there  equal 
to  silver.  Who  then  can  doubt  but  that  money  which  is 
current  there  will  be  current  everywhere  ?   Notes  worth  spede 
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there,  will  be  equal  to  specie  the  whole  country  over,  unless 
it  be  the  trivial  question  of  specie  for  the  convenience  of 
change — a  case  we  have  already  set  aside. 

But  to  look  at  it  in  another  light,  where,  we  think,  there 
is  an  equally  unfounded  prejudice ;  how  can  such  notes  com- 
pete, it  raay  be  asked,  m  their  own  local  districts,  with  the 
country  notes  which  are  there  payable  in  specie  f  Will  not 
these  latter  eflfectually  drive  the  former  out  of  the  field  of 
competition  ?  We  answer,  there  will  be  unquestionably 
such  result,  only,  we  think,  reversing  the  parties ;  the  nam- 
convertible  notes  will  drive  the  convertible  ones  out  of  the  field, 
and  that,  too,  by  the  very  fact  of  their  being  non-convertible. 
This  apparent  paradox,  a  moment's  reflection  will  make 
clear.  It  will  be  found,  we  think,  in  practice,  to  be,  as  in 
theory  it  is,  a  contest  between  a  tndneraile  and  an  invulnerable 
combatant — however  long  or  desperate  the  struggle,  the 
first  must  eventually  fall.  Let  us  see  its  operation.  The 
public,  it  is  already  settled,  are  so  far  satisfied,  that  they 
will  not  reftae  the  national  bank  notes  in  payment  when 
proffered  to  them.  This  is  our  only  postulate.  The  ques- 
tion, then,  lies  simply  between  the  power  of  the  respective 
banks  to  discount  freely.  But  this,  it  is  obvious,  while  a 
limited  power  in  the  local  bank,  is  an  unlimited  power  in 
the  branch,  so  far  as  strength  is  concerned.  It  can  have  no 
dread,  but  of  the  solvency  of  the  borrower — no  fear,  but  of 
over-stimulating  trade;  for  itself,  it  is  impregnable  —  no 
demands  can  be  made  against  it — no  request  even,  but  to 
exchange  these  smaller  for  larger  commercial  drafts,  which  it 
will  be  always  willing  to  do  at  the  minimum  of  exchange; 
for  even  that  minimum  is  all  profit  —  no  run  can,  there- 
fore, be  made  upon  it  —  no  combination  formed  against  it, 
all  that  can  be  done  by  its  bitterest  foes,  is  the  same  as  is 
done  by  its  best  friends ;  that  is,  remitting  its  bills  to  the 
central  bank,  which  is,  in  truth,  the  very  object  for  which 
the  notes  were  paid  ont.  The  business  of  the  branch,  there- 
fore, will  be  limited  only  (saving  periods  of  speculation)  by 
the  amount  of  good  paper  that  comes  before  them,  which 
security  of  discount  will  soon  bring  all  good  paper  to  them, 
leaving  to  the  local  bank  its  more  doubtful  customers,  its 
narrower  means,  its  open  vulnerability,  and  its  doubtful  com- 
parative credit.  The  result  of  all  which  will  be  eventually, 
most  probably,  within  a  short  time,  to  force  upon  the  local 
banks,  as  a  question  of  necessity,  what  we  have  already,  as 
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a  matter  of  proGt  brought  before  them,  namely,  the  substitu- 
tion of  the  notes  of  the  national  bank  for  their  own ;  that 
they,  in  the  contest  for  business,  may  at  least  contend  with 
weapons  of  equal  temper,  the  one  as  true  steel  as  the  other. 
To  this  point,  again,  not  so  much  as  a  matter  of  economy, 
but  through  that  economy  as  resulting  eventually,  and  it 
seems  to  us  necessarily,  in  the  attainment  of  the  greatest 
element  of  financial  safety  and  prosperity  to  the  country — 
we  mean  oneness  and  uniformity  in  our  bank  note  issues,  do  we 
turn  the  special  attention  of  those  who  are  now  deliberating 
(as  who  is  not)  on  our  most  advisable  course  in  this  urgent 
matter. 

6.  But  we  have  a  fifth  point,  and  that  one  of  no  small 
moment.  For  the  first  three  or  four  years  of  the  late  Bank 
of  the  United  States,  it  existed  but  as  the  prey  of  specula- 
tors— a  condition  that  long  impeded  its  usefulness,  and  for 
the  time  blasted  its  reputation.  Now,  can  any  guard  be 
taken  in  a  new  charter  against  such  abuse  ?  We  think  there 
can,  and  that  the  remedy  is  as  simple  as  it  will  be  found 
efficacious,  although  v/e  still  deem,  that  under  the  modifica- 
tions already  suggested,  the  possibility  of  the  evil  of  such 
gross  abuse  is  already  avoided.  The  present  suggested 
alteration,  however,  will  be  a  still  farther  guarantee  that  its 
stock  will  be  always  placed  in  right  hands.  It  is  this — limit  its 
dividends.  Nor  only  so.  Let  it  accumulate  no  rest  or  surplus 
to  tempt  cupidity.  Let  its  rate  of  profit  be  fixed — say  at  six, 
perhaps  five  per  cent — the  latter,  certainly,  if  the  govern- 
ment— the  largest  stockholder,  with  right  of  representation 
in  its  government,  become  also  its  guarantee  ;  a  point  which 
we  suggest  rather  than  urge,  as  bearing  rather  on  the  ques- 
tion of  its  capital,  whether  coming  from  abroad  or  at  home. 
Its  annual  surplus  to  be  by  charter  appropriated  to  the  states, 
but  whether  according  to  their  congressional  representa- 
tion, or  according  to  the  national  circulation  maintained 
within  them,  or  in  any  other  equitable  manner,  we  content 
ourselves  with  hinting  at  as  an  open,  and  not  a  fundamental 
question.  It  is  sufficient  to  see,  that  under  such  provision, 
its  stock  would  ofier  no  temptation  to  the  speculator,  and  be 
as  far  below  his  ambition  as  it  would  be  above  his  power. 

6.  Shall  we  not  open,  too,  a  sixth  question,  touching  the 
bank's  connection  with  the  government,  and  the  govern- 
ment's power  over  it,  a  point  rendered  necessary  to  be  look- 
ed into,  as  exhibited  in  the  last  few  years  of  the  late  bank's 
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national  existence?  That  some  remedy  is  here  needed, 
cannot  be  a  matter  of  doubt,  inasmuch  as  enormous  evils 
resulted  from  the  case  as  it  then  stood.  Thus  far,  at  least, 
is  clear;  but  what  its  remedy  shall  be,  where  applied,  how 
guarded  ?  this  is  obviously  a  matter  on  which  there  will 
be  much  difierence  of  opinion — with  some,  as  to  the  end 
sought — with  most,  as  to  the  best  means  of  securing  an  un- 
questioned one.  Premising  for  ourselves,  that  we  open  this 
question,  in  the  latter  point  only  as  debatable  ground,  and 
entering  a  protest  against  prejudicing,  what  we  deem  our 
scientific  demonstrations,  with  objections  drawn  from  these 
our  prudential  judgments,  we  proceed  to  touch  upon  this 
more  delicate  question  accordmg  to  our  views  of  expe- 
diency. 

In  the  first  place,  we  think  there  is  no  doubt  as  to  prin- 
ciples.    Some,  as  above  said,  doubt  about  the  end.     We  do 
not.    We  hold  to  perfect  independence^  on  the  part  of  the  bank, 
as  looked  at  in  connection  with  government,  within  its  char- 
tered rights  and  duties  ;  we  mean,  and  hold  that  the  admi- 
nistration or  acting  secretary  of  the  treasury  should  have  as 
litde  rights  within  its  counter  as  within  a  bar  of  justice- 
The  bank  is  to  be  governed  by  law  and  not  by  prerogatim. 
Its  contract  with  the  government  is  to  be  carefully  and 
equitably  made,  and  legally  interpreted  and  adhered  to, 
subject  only  to  the  action  of  Congress.     The  tongue  of  poli- 
tics and  the  hand  of  power  are  to  be  deemed  equal  intruders 
into  the  bank  parlor.     The  voice  of  the  government  is  to  be 
heard  there  but  as  a  stockholder,  through  its  representatives 
at  the  board.     Of  the  leading  provisions  of  that  contract, 
little,  we  think,  need  be  altered  from  the  last  one,  beyond 
the  power  of  removing  deposites  ;  for  the  safety  of  which, 
security  of  stock  should  be  given,  so  as  to  avoid  the  plea  of 
urgent  necessity  on  the  part  of  the  government ;  and  then 
all  legal  action  on  the  subject  be  left  to  the  wisdom  of  Con- 
gress, to  which  body  should  the  bank  make  annually  direct 
report :  and  to  this,  we  would  add,  as  a  farther  bond  of 
unanimity  of  action  between  government,  the  bank,  and 
the  public,  that  its  notes  should  be  receivable  in  all  dues  to 
government  until  otherwise  ordered  by  Congress. 

But  what  shall  we  say,  touching  the  necessary  battle  for 
renewal  ?  This  — that  for  the  prevention  of  such  contest  for 
recharter,  as  was  exhibited,  in  some  measure  though  more 
secretly  by  the  first  bank,  but  in  disgraceful  notoriety,  as 
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well  as  ruinous  struggle,  by  the  last,  it  is  all-important  now  to 
adopt  some  adequate  guard :  what  it  shall  be,  may  be  an  open 
question ;  to  us,  it  seems,  it  may  be  done  in  two  ways,  either, 
first,  by  removing  far  oflf  all  such  exciting  question — say  fifty 
years,  leaving  the  charter,  in  the  mean  time,  subject  to  the 
sovereign  action  of  Congress,  at  all  times,  as  to  necessary 
modifications ;  or,  secondly,  what,  perhaps,  is  better,  a  char- 
ter of  indefinite  duration,  subject,  however,  every  ten  years 
to  the  prospective  action  of  Congress  upon  its  continuance, 
to  take  effect  at  the  end  of  the  ensuing  ten  years — the  bank 
thus  holding  over  from  term  to  term — a  tenant  at  will  at  the 
end  of  every  tenth  year,  but  requiring  ten  years'  notice  to 
quit.  The  operation  of  such  provision  would  be,  we  deem, 
highljr  favorable  both  to  the  bank  and  the  country,  removing 
both  m  opinion  and  truth  from  it,  all  dangerous  independence, 
but  leaving  it  subject,  at  the  same  time,  to  no  temporary  or 
capricious  executive  or  party  will ;  and  thus  leading  prac- 
tically, we  think,  to  an  identification  of  its  interests  with 
those  of  the  constitution  of  the  country,  tying,  in  short,  its 
fates  and  fortunes  to  those  of  the  federal  union  itself. 

7.  The  location  of  such  bank  is  our  last  remaining  query. 
We  need  not  here  ask  whether  our  past  charters  require 
herein  to  be  amended.  The  commerce  of  the  country  an- 
swers it  for  us.  The  experience  of  past  years,  even  if  that 
were  fully  satisfactory,  which  we  deem  of  late  it  was  far 
from  being,  would  not  at  any  rate  be  our  actual  experience, 
or  suit  our  present  wants.  The  current  of  trade,  then  acciden- 
tally determined,  has  now  worked  itself  into  its  permanent 
channels,  as  determined  conclusively  by  the  relative  advan- 
tages of  nature,  such  as  rivers,  lakes,  and  easy  access  from 
behind,  with  safe,  commodious,  and  accessible  port  before ; 
thus  determining  which  is  "  the  mart  of  nations."  Hitherto, 
therefore,  we  have  spoken  of  the  location  of  this  governing 
board  with  its  central  branch,  as  at  the  settling-house  of  the 
commercial  exchanges  of  the  country;  we  now  change  our 
speech  and  say,  the  city  of  New  York.  To  some,  indeed, 
such  open  and  early  decision  of  an  invidious  question  may 
appear  unwise  and  premature,  prejudicing  in  truth  the  result 
desired.  We  think  otherwise,  and  for  this  reason :  the  power 
of  such  blind  prejudice  lies  solely  in  i.ts  being  a  silent  one ; 
for  it  seems  to  make  that  a  matter  of  choice  which  is  demon- 
stratively a  case  not  of  choice,  but  of  necessity.  So  long  as 
men  shut  their  eyes,  they  may  doubt  whether  the  docks  and 
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slips  which  the  river  has  withdrawn  from,  shall  or  shall  not 
be  rebuilt  as  a  station  for  shipping ;  but  when  they  open  tbeir 
eyes  they  see  that  they  must  follow  the  river ^  and  make  the 
new  docks  where  alone  the  ships  come.  Equally  conclusive 
is  it,  that  the  regulator  of  the  national  currency  and  the  equal- 
izer of  its  exchanges  should  there  sit,  where  the  currency  is 
in  truth  measured,  and  its  exchanges  in  fact  equalized ;  at 
the  point  where  the  two  extremes  meet,  of  foreign  and  domes- 
tic exchange  —  that  point  of  contact  where  they  are  to  be 
made  by  touching  to  sympathize  with  each  other.  The 
national  bank  is  that  connecting  sympathizer;  in  its  right 
hand  it  holds  the  one,  and  in  its  left  the  other ;  and  this  it 
can  do  nowhere  but  in  the  city  of  banks  and  street  of  banks, 
namely,  in  Wall  street.  New  York.  He  who  supposes  that 
he  thinks  otherwise,  deceives  himself;  he  does  not  thinks  bat 
dream  ;  for  he  dreams  that  it  is  a  matter  of  doubt,  whether  the 
steersman  should  stand  at  the  wheel  or  at  the  windlass ;  he 
doubts  whether  he  who  holds  the  reins  had  better  sit  on  the 
box  or  in  the  basket ;  he  doubts  whether  the  engineer  of  a 
railroad  train  should  ride  on  the  locomotive  or  in  one  of  the 
passenger  coaches ;  for  all  these  are  in  fact  but  exemplifica- 
tions of  the  same  absurdity,  all  equivalent  to  supposing  that 
the  national  regulator  of  the  currency  should  be  placed  any- 
where but  where  the  currency  is  in  fact  regulated' — in  the 
city  of  New  York.  It  is  a  case,  in  short,  we  again  say,  not 
of  choice,  but  of  necessity. 

But  there  is  a  farther  and  more  satisfactory  answer  to  this 
fear  of  local  influence  —  more  satisfactory,  as  removing  the 
ground  of  it.  Such  influence  was,  we  admit,  not  unknown 
nor  unfelt  under  the  rule  of  the  late  United  States  Bank,  and 
that  for  two  reasons,  both  of  which  causes  under  our  proposed 

1>lan  will  be  removed.  The  first  was,  that,  acting  from  its 
ocal  position  often  against  the  natural  current  of  exchanges, 
even  the  slightest  derangement  made  a  ripple  in  the  waters ; 
an  equal  effect  would  not  therefore  follow  such  cause  moving, 
as  in  New  York  it  would  move,  with  the  current.  But  se- 
condly, the  very  cause  itself  is  removed.  This  lay  clearly 
in  the  govemir^  body  being  also  a  local  body — the  same 
voice  determining  Philadelphia  private  discounts  and  New 
York  general  averages.  Under  the  proposed  division  of  these 
powers,  no  such  jar  can  take  place  ;  for  the  governing  body 
will  not  have  the  interest  to  mislead  it,  and  the  interested 
body  will  not  have  the  power  to  gratify  it.     To  say,  inde«i, 
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that  no  abuse  of  power  can  ever  take  place  in  its  government 
"were  absurd ;  but  to  charge  or  anticipate  such  local  abuse 
from  a  general  board,  is  evidently  just  as  reasonable  as  to 
suspect  the  New  York  Court  of  Chancery,  inasmuch  as  it 
sits  in  Albany,  of  a  leaning  in  favor  of  an  Albany  suitor ;  or 
the  custom-house  in  New  York  of  making  duties  lighter  to  a 
New  York  importer.  Let  one  consideration  at  least  make 
men  loathe  to  use  such  an  argument ;  they  who  thus  suspect 
become  themselves  suspicious,  even  that  duty  is  not  always 
strong  enough  for  interest.  But,  as  already  said,  interest  in 
this  case  there  is  and  can  be  none.  Let  but  stockholders 
choose,  as  doubtless  they  will  choose,  men  of  known  probity 
for  governors ;  and  the  charter  remove  from  them,  as  above 
proposed,  all  temptation  of  private  or  local  interest,  or  solici- 
tation of  friendship,  or  even  increased  profit  to  the  bank,  and 
all  is  done  that  law  or  man  can  do — whether  in  legal,  financial, 
or  civil  office  — » to  guard  against  abuse,  and  to  enchain  men  to 
their  duty :  the  next  link  is  that  which  binds  them  to  a  higher 
judgment  seat 


Akt.  VI, — Storia  del  Reame  di  Napoli^  dal  1734,  sino  al 
1825,  del  Generale  Pietro  Colletta.  Quarta  Edizione. 
Capolago  Cantone  Ticino,  Tipografia  €  Libreria  Elve- 
tica:  1836. 

Such  is  the  title,  and  such  is  the  date  of  a  book  which  is 
now  openly  sold  and  extensively  read  in  Italy ;  and  very 

Srobably,  indeed,  printed  there  also,  though  the  etiquette  of 
espotism  masks  its  indulgence,  and  saves  its  credit,  with 
this  pretence  of  a  "  Swiss  press  and  publication."  Perhaps 
this  work  may  still  be  prohibited  in  Rome,  or  even  in  Naples ; 
but  in  Florence  jou  find  it  in  all  the  shops,  and  hear  of  it  in 
every  conversation,  where  Naples  furnishes  the  subject-mat- 
ter. There  is  a  vast  deal  of  practical  improvement  in  Tus- 
cany, while  the  theory  of  tyranny  is  still  entire ;  but  the 
truth  is,  the  present  grand  duke  is  a  man  of  sense,  and  edu- 
cation, and  refinement ;  and  such  a  man  cannot  possibly  be 
a  tyrant.  Under  such  a  man's  government,  again,  now  that 
the  world  is  in  peace,  a  nation  makes  progress  in  strength 
and  knowledge,  and  will  be  able,  probably,  in  case  of  need, 
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to  keep  its  next  ruler  on  the  line  which  this  one  has  mailed 
out  voluntarily;  and  thus  gaining  under  good  rulers,  and 
holding  its  own,  at  least,  under  bad  ones,  it  will  arrive  in 
due  course  at  its  years  of  discretion,  its  full  strength,  and  its 
freedom.  The  most  ardent  lover  of  liberty,  the  most 
thorough-bred  democrat  and  propagandist,  will  find  in  Eu- 
ropean history  sufficient  cause  to  believe  that  such  is  the 
best  progress  of  society  to  political  emancipation ;  and  be 
may  see  examples  in  the  world  of  such  emancipation  taking 
shape  and  permanency,  and  becoming  a  fruitful  mother  of 
blessings,  while  all  the  revolutions  which  have  been  effected 
by  sudden  outbreaks  and  overturnings,  have,  in  the  end, 
proved  lamentable  failures.  We  do  not  except  France  and 
Its  revolution  of  July ;  for  Louis  PhiUppe,  now,  is  a  harder 
and  a  stronger  master  than  ever  was  Charles  the  Tenth. 
The  history  of  Naples,  for  the  last  half  century,  is  full  of 
instruction  on  this  head  ;  and  the  historian  now  under  con- 
sideration, who  was  a  warm,  and  sincere,  and  consistent  par- 
tisan of  liberty,  through  all  its  vicissitudes,  has  not  failed  to 
let  us  see,  in  his  narration,  how  much  he  has  been  disap- 
pointed in  his  hopes  in  the  hour  of  success,  and  how  clearly 
he  sees  now  that  that  disappointment  was  inevitable. 

Pietro  Colletta  was  born  of  a  good  family  in  Naples,  in 
the  year  1776 ;  he  devoted  his  early  years  to  study,  culti- 
vating chiefly  the  mathematics  and  Latin,  especially  Tacitus, 
for  whom  he  seems  to  have  had  an  enthusiastic  admiration. 
He  entered  the  army  in  1796,  and  in  1798,  he  fought  against 
the  French  invasion  of  Naples,  with  some  distinction,  as  it 
appears  he  obtained  a  commission.  The  king  being  ex- 
pelled, he  took  service  under  the  republic,  which  cost  him 
a  severe  imprisonment,  and  nearly  his  life,  when  the  king 
returned  in  1799 ;  but  he  was  again  employed  under  Joseph, 
and  Murat  made  him  a  colonel  for  his  services  in  the  takmg 
of  Capri ;  and  afterwards,  by  his  fedthfulness  and  abilities 
in  the  direction  of  the  engineer  corps,  he  rose  to  the  rank 
of  general.  He  served  Murat  faithfully  to  the  end,  pre- 
served his  rank  under  the  restored  Ferdinand,  and  mi^t 
have  died  in  peace  but  for  the  so-called  revolution  of  1820. 
His  experience  of  Neapolitan  liberty  had  not  made  him 
worldly  wise  ;  he  listened  again  to  the  syren,  and  when  she 
delivered  him  up  a  second  time  to  the  tender  mercies  of  the 
tyrant,  he  was  too  happy  to  escape  with  a  three  years'  im- 
prisonment in  an  Austrian  dungeon,  and  exile  from  Naples 
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for  life.    He  employed  bis  latter  years  in  writing  the  book 
wbich  is  before  us. 

The  history,  fate,  and  fame  of  this  man  are  worth  a  mo- 
ment's moralizing.    He  laid  the  foundation  at  school  of  his 
skill  in  engineering,  to  which  he  owed  his  highest  promotion; 
and  of  his  talent  for  writing,  to  which  he  owes  his  permanent 
reputation :  and  having  this  foundation  laid,  he  nung  him- 
self, unconscious  of  its  value,  into  scenes  and  occupations 
the  least  likely  to  enable  him  to  build  on  it.    Full  of  activity 
and  anabition,  a  man  of  a  powerful  frame,  of  persuasive 
address,  of  firm  resolves,  and  a  strong  attachment  to  disci- 
pline, he  was  made  to  succeed  in  war,  to  gain  laurels  and 
rewards,  and  the  smiles  and  favors  of  military  kings.    He 
did  gain  ail  these  things,  and  we  may  say,  he  lost  them  all 
again  ;  and  probably  after  twenty  years  passed  among  such 
noisy  and  brilliant  scenes,  when  he  was  left  in  his  prison  to 
reflect,  or  sent  into  his  exile  to  write  his  history,  he  thought 
himself  consigned  to  comparative  obscurity,  and  deemed 
that  the  sun  of  his  fortune  had  gone  down.    Yet  it  is  to  this 
exile,  to  this  retirement,  to  his  early  love  for  Tacitus,  and  to 
his  power  over  the  peaceful  pen,  that  we  know  all  we  know 
of  CoUetta.  VaUant  Jie  was,  no  doubt ;  and  so,  when  he  fought 
at  Capri,  was  every  individual  of  the  ten  thousand  men  who 
fought  there  also.    He  had  military  fame,  too,  a  little  halo, 
which  went  about  with  him  wherever  he  went,  and  seemed 
to  him,  perhaps,  therefore  to  be  everywhere,  though  for  near- 
ly every  one  else  it  was  gone  when  he  was  out  of  sight ;  and 
he  himself  must  have  missed  it  before  he  died.     What  does 
the  world  care  now  for  his  military  reputation?  It  was  like  one 
musket  fired  in  a  feu  de  joie^  undistinguishable  amid  the 
echoes  of  a  thousand  more  exactly  like  it,  or  quelled  and 
dominated  by  kindred  but  superior  noise.    If  there  never 
had  been  but  one  battle  in  the  world,  Voltaire  says,  we 
should  know  all  about  it  to  the  slightest  particulars,  the 
names,  and  even  the  genealogies  of  all  the  private  soldiers ; 
and  so,  he  says,  if  there  were  but  one  book  in  the  world, 
everybody  would  know  it  by  heart,  with  all  its  divisions, 
chapters,  words,  and  syllables.     But  fit  copia  fastidium,  we 
have  over  many  books  and  battles  to  charge  our  memories 
at  this  rate ;  but  it  is  worth  observing  how  much  more  the 
excellent  in  books  excel  their  rivals  than  the  excellent  in 
batdes  do  theirs.    Amid  the  crowd  of  warriors,  a  superior 
man  like  Colletta  was  undistinguished,  or  only  distinguished 
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like  the  crowd ;  but  he  took  up  the  pen,  and  then  his  supe- 
riority was  recognised. 

The  defects  of  this  book  are  soon  enumerated ;  bat  we 
have  not  much  to  do  with  them,  inasmuch  as  they  are  not 
repulsive  ones.  He  writes  "with  his  sword  arm,"  much 
more  like  a  soldier,  as  he  was,  than  a  man  of  letters,  which 
he  was  not.  He  would  have  made  a  history  of  anything  be 
had  not  seen  or  known  familiarly,  at  very  great  disadvan- 
tage, probably,  from  want  of  studious  habits ;  and  be  makes 
this,  of  times  in  which  he  had  a  part  to  play,  with  some 
faults  of  grouping  and  perspective  from  the  too  great  near- 
ness of  his  points  of  view.  We  shall  not  enlarge  upon  all 
this,  but  proceed  to  give  some  account  of  the  contents  of  the 
work,  with  such  reflections  as  the  progress  of  our  sketches 
may  suggest. 

The  kingdom  of  Naples  has  been  a  sort  of  football  between 
France,  Spain,  and  Rome,  for  the  last  four  hundred  years. 
It  has  always  been  claimed,  but  never  possessed,  by  the 
pope  ;  and  yet  nearly  all  its  possessors  have  acknowledged 
themselves  his  vassals,  and  have  regularly  done  him  homage 
for  it  as  a  fief  of  the  holy  see.  It  was  conquered  and  recon- 
quered without  leave  of  the  pontiff,  or  i]f.  spite  of  him  ;  but 
the  potentate,  who  made  himself  his  vassal  against  his  will, 
never  dared  to  refuse  him  the  formal  observances  of  subjec- 
tion. CoUetta  gives  an  abstract  of  the  papal  doings  in 
Naples,  in  a  short  paragraph,  which  is  ivorm  translating. 

"  Whoever  should  write  out  truly  and  fully  the  lives  and  actions 
of  the  popes,  would  write  the  civil  history  of  Italy ;  so  linked  with 
the  pontificate  are  the  wars,  treaties,  revolutions,  and  politkal 
changes,  the  interruptions,  and  forced  retrocessions  of  civuization. 
And  to  speak  of  our  own  kingdom  only ;  the  intrigues  of  the  pope 
arrested  first,  and  then  extinguished  whatever  good  was  intended 
by  the  kings  of  the  Swabian  race ;  the  popes  redoubled  the  evils  of 
the  time  of  the  house  of  Anjou  ;  the  popes  nourished  the  civil  wars 
under  the  kings  of  the  family  of  Arragon.  Nicholas  the  Third  was 
an  accomplice  in  the  Sicilian  vespers ;  Innocent  the  Eighth  con- 
trived the  rebellion  and  baronial  war  aeainst  Ferdinand  and  Al- 
phonso ;  Alexander  the  Sixth  did  not  disdain  to  negodata  with 
Bajazet,  emperor  of  the  Turks,  to  furnish  trouble  for  the  Christitti 
kings  of  the  Sicilies ;  the  popes,  in  the  long  course  of  the  vice- 
royalty,  stirred  up  to  discord  sometimes  the  rulers,  and  sometimes 
the  subjects,  accordingly  as  the  unreasonable  pretensions  of  the 
Church  from  time  to  time  might  best  be  furthered." 
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The  vice-royalty  finished  in  1735.  Naples  since  1601  had 
been  a  province  of  Spain  till  the  war  of  the  succession  ;  in 
the  course  of  which,  it  was  conquered  for  the  Enoperor  of 
Germany.  But  when  Philip  the  Fifth  was  firmly  established 
on  the  throne  of  Spain,  his  second  wife,  Elizabeth  of  Far- 
nese,  who  was  a  woman  of  a  haughty  spirit,  and  of  great 
influence  in  the  counsels  of  the  king,  obtained  for  her  son, 
Charles  of  Bourbon,  the  ducal  coronets,  as  a  preliminary  step, 
of  Tuscany  and  Parma,  and  sent  the  boy,  then  sixteen  years  of 
age,  to  take  the  government  of  those  countries  upon  himself.  A 
year  after,  loftier  projects  developed  themselves ;  a  design  was 
formed  upon  Naples  and  Sicily.  A  fleet  and  army  were  sent 
to  execute  it ;  and  Charles,  in  person,  took  the  apparent  and 
nominal  command.  He  made  an  easy  conquest ;  and  in  the 
course  of  March,  April,  and  May,  1734,  he  made  himself 
master  of  the  fairest  part  of  the  kingdom  and  of  the  capital, 
though  another  year  was  required  before  the  Germans  were 
fairly  expelled  from  all  their  fortresses,  and  from  the  island 
of  Sicily.  The  military  ineflBciency  of  Charles's  generals 
seems  to  have  triumphed  only  by  the  still  greater  ignorance 
and  folly  of  their  adversaries ;  and  CoUetta,  who  gives  us 
some  examples  of  the  manner  in  which  the  lesser  stupidity 
was  converted  into  glory,  remarks,  contemptuously,  that 
"  the  name  of  a  great  commander  was  more  easily  acquired 
in  those  times  than  now."  It  happened,  however,  that  for 
many  years  after  this,  there  was  no  derband  for  military 
abilities  at  Naples.  Charles  reigned  peaceably  from  1736 
till  the  death  of  his  elder  brother,  Ferdinand  the  Sixth  of 
Spain,  left  that  throne  vacant  for  him  in  1759,  and  enabled  him 
to  dispose  of  Naples  for  the  aggrandizement  of  one  of  his 
younger  sons.  His  eldest,  Philip,  was  an  idiot ;  the  second, 
therefore,  was  destined  to  inherit  Spain ;  and  the  third  be- 
came forthwith  Ferdinand  the  Fourth  of  the  two  Sicilies, 
assuming  the  state  of  royalty  immediately,  at  the  early  age 
of  eight,  and  declared  of  age  at  sixteen.  Charles  embarked 
for  Spain  with  the  rest  of  his  family,  Ferdinand  remained 
under  ihe  principal  charge  of  Bernardo  Tanucci,  his  father's 
old  and  faithful  counsellor,  and  of  a  regency  of  noble  and 
insignificant  names,  whom  Tanucci  governed  completely  by 
means  of  his  continual  correspondence  and  good  undersfand- 
ing  with  Charles,  till  he  was  superseded,  on  the  marriage  of 
Ferdinand,  by  the  influence  of  the  queen. 

Bernardo  Tanucci  was  a  professor  of  jurisprudence  at  Pisa. 

NO.  XVI. — ^VOL.  vui.  67 
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He  acquired  a  reputation  for  science  which  recommended 
him  to  Charles,  and  he  seems  to  have  been  a  man  of  general 
right  views,  but  bounded  by  the  political  ignorance  of  his 
time,  and  enslaved  by  the  commonplace  dogmas  on  the  sub- 
ject which  were  then  undisputed.  He  showed  this  narrow- 
ness most  in  his  utter  neglect  of  Ferdinand's  education.  The 
boy  was  left  to  run  wild  in  hunting  and  fishing  excursions — 
to  choose  his  associates  solely  for  their  skill  in  contributing  to 
his  amusements,  and  to  grow  up,  as  he  did,  a  vulgar-minded, 
ignorant,  royal  clown.  He  seems  to  have  acquired  no  very 
bad  active  propensities.  He  did  not  fall  upon  his  subjects 
and  destroy  their  lives,  or  burn  their  villages  for  sport,  but 
flattery  and  subservience,  and  the  habit  of  seeing  everything 
yield  to  his  slightest  wishes,  did  their  unfailing  work  upon 
his  temper.  He  imbibed  the  selfishness  of  royalty,  and  a 
thorough  indifference  to  all  consequences  of  pain  and  blood 
and  tears,  when  the  vindication  of  his  prerogatives,  and  the 
preser\^ation  of  his  power  were  in  question.  As  for  good 
faith,  he  seems  not  to  have  known  that  there  was  such  a 
thing.  He  heaped  perjury  on  perjury,  as  if  for  amusement, 
and  went  to  his  long  account,  at  last,  with  a  catalogue  of 
crime  and  baseness  recorded  against  him,  nearly  the  whole 
of  which  was  as  unnecessary  and  impolitic  as  it  was  atrocious. 
It  does  not  require  much  sagacity  to  trace  the  causes  of 
the  total  extinction,  in  this  branch  of  the  Bourbon  family,  of 
all  those  virtues  which  depend  on  sympathy  with  men  or 
with  human  nature  ;  of  all,  in  short,  which  are  included  in 
the  observance  of  the  golden  rule,  of  doing  as  we  would  be 
done  by.  Henry  the  Fourth,  the  founder  of  their  greatness, 
was  a  man  tried  and  formed  in  adversity ;  he  knew  what 
suffering  was,  and  could  feel  for  it ;  he  had  a  heart,  without 
which  a  head  can  never  long  go  right.  But  Louis  the  Thir- 
teenth, PorphyrogenitnSf  born  to  royalty,  like  all  his  suc- 
cessors of  this  branch,  ascended  the  throne  at  nine  years  old. 
His  son,  Louis  the  Fourteenth,  was  king  at  five,  and  Louis 
the  Fifteenth,  his  great  grandson,  at  four.  But  we  have 
deviated  from  what  concerns  us.  In  the  Neapolitan  oflTshoot, 
Philip  of  Anjou,  grandson  of  Louis  the  Fourteenth,  was  king 
of  Spain  at  seventeen ;  his  son  Charles,  reigning  duke  at 
sixteen,  and  king  of  Naples  at  seventeen,  and  Ferdinand 
king  of  Naples  at  eight.  In  this  long  line  of  infant  suc- 
cessions, where  were  knowledge  and  experience  to  break  in  ? 
Nations  and  sceptres,  under  this  system,  were  made  play- 
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things  for  babies ;  toys — footballs  for  their  caprices,  and 
instruments  to  spoil  them  first,  then  victims  to  prove  how  per- 
fectly they  were  spoiled,  yet  there  was  a  progress  of  light 
all  this  time  in  the  world;  there  were  improvements  even  in 
the  art  of  government  which  made  their  way  into  palaces, 
because  they  were  profitable,  or  because  they  had  an  eclat 
of  fashion,  before  kings  found  out  that  they  might  be  danger- 
ous. Wise  ministers  there  were  also  occasionally,  and  when 
they  had  the  power,  their  aid  to  civilization  produced  very 
great  effects;  and  on  the  whole,  from  1600  to  1790,  there 
was  an  immense  progress  made  in  Europe,  even  in  the  coun- 
tries which  were  most  capriciously  and  most  despotically 
ruled.  Rome  alone,  perhaps,  was  an  exception  to  this  remark. 
From  the  accession  of  Charles,  in  1735,  to  the  breaking 
out  of  the  French  Revolution,  the  course  of  things  at  Naples 
wats  a  pretty  constant  and  visible,  but  not  rapid  improvement. 
The  feudal  power  of  the  nobles  was  diminished,  though  it 
still  remained  very  great;  the  jurisdiction  of  the  church,  and 
Its  interference  with  temporal  matters,  was  resisted  and 
finally  abohshed ;  the  number  of  ecclesiastics,  (priests,  monks 
and  nuns)  which  had  been  as  great  as  twenty-eight  in  one 
thousand  of  the  inhabitants,  was  reduced  first  to  ten,  then  to 
five ;  many  convents  were  shut  up  and  their  property  confis- 
cated, and  general  measures  were  taken,  after  the  expulsion 
of  the  Jesuits,  for  disseminating  instruction  among  the  people. 
Attempts  were  made  to  reform  the  jurisprudence  of  the  king- 
dom, and  with  some  success,  though  opposed  by  the  whole 
body  of  the  lawyers,  who  found,  in  the  existing  confusion  of 
eleven  different  codes  of  legislation,  all  recognised  and  often 
conflicting,  a  fruitful  source  of  litigation  and  profit.  The 
two  great  evils  which  were  least  vigorously  attacked,  were 
the  feudal  privileges  of  the  nobles  and  the  ignorance  of  the 
masses.  The  latter  would  probably  have  disappeared  by 
degrees,  if  the  former  could  have  been  got  rid  of,  but  it  is  diffi- 
cult now  to  imagine  how  that  could  ever  have  been  effected 
without  a  convulsion.  Royalty  of  its  own  choice,  by  wise 
enactments  and  steady  perseverance,  could  have  brought  this 
change  to  pass  gradually,  no  doubt,  but  the  doubt  is  whether 
it  ever  iDould  have  done  so.  The  French  Revolution  did  it ; 
the  great  properties  of  the  principal  nobles  were  then  broken 
up;  the  towns  and  villages  were  enfranchised,  and  this  new 
order  of  things  acquired  sufiScient  force  before  the  restora- 
tion, to  resist  the  renewal  of  old  pretensions  and  defeat  it. 
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Out  of  two  thousand  seven  hundred  and  seventy-five  cities, 
towns,  and  villages  of  this  kingdom  in  1734,  there  were  but 
fifty  not  subject  to  feudal  lords,  and  only  two  hundred  in 
1789.  "  The  feudal  possessions  were  known  as  soon  as 
seen,"  says  CoUetta,  "  by  the  poverty  of  the  houses,  the 
wretchedness  of  the  inhabitants,  and  the  absence  of  all  the 
elegances  and  comforts  of  life.  There  all  the  signs  of  civiliza- 
tion were  missing, — buildings  for  public  business,  exchanges, 
theatres ;  and  on  the  other  hand,  the  marks  of  tyranny  and 
servitude  abounded, — castles,  massive  prisons,  immense  mo- 
nasteries and  episcopal  residences,  and  a  few  vast  and  forti- 
fied palaces  amidst  an  infinite  number  of  sheds  and  cabins. 
'The  excellent  historian  Guiseppe  Maria  Galanti,  feared  he 
should  not  be  believed  when  he  stated  that,  in  the  fief  of  San 
Gennaro  di  Palma,  fifteen  miles  from  Naples,  which  be  visited 
in  1789,  only  the  agents  of  the  baron  inhabited  houses;  the 
people,  two  thousand  men,  (meaning  probably  two  thousand 
souls,)  sheltered  themselves  like  beasts  from  the  inclemency 
of  the  season,  under  straw  and  wicker  sheds,  or  in  the  caves." 

The  whig  party  in  England  have  lately  proclaimed  aloud 
to  the  Irish  landlords  that  property  has  its  duties  as  well  as 
its  rights,  and  left  them  to  the  corollary  that  they  may  lose 
the  rights  if  they  neglect  the  duties.  De.  Beaumont's  Ire- 
land presents  pictures  nearly,  but  not  quite  as  strong  as  this 
of  the  national  neglect,  by  great  proprietors,  of  their  duty, 
and  probably,  considering  the  difierence  of  climate,  the  Irish 

Seasants  are  in  many  places  more  miserable  now  than  the 
feapolitans  ever  were.  But  the  Neapolitans  were  relieved 
by  the  domination  of  the  French,  a  remedy  brought  in  by  war 
and  administered  with  violence  and  many  circumstances  of 
recklessness,  and  disregard  of  laws  and  rights,  yet  leaving 
behind  it  a  state  of  things  so  much  improved,  that  they  who 
most  execrate  the  hands  which  brought  about  the  change,  will 
join  now  in  thankfulness  for  it  to  Him  who  alone  may  bring 
about  good  through  means  which,  to  our  apprehension  and  by 
the  laws  he  has  prescribed  for  us,  are  evil.  The  American 
who  goes  to  Naples  now,  sees  a  country  which  he  is  too  ready 
in  general  to  judge  by  a  comparison  with  his  own  ;  he  sees 
institutions  which  he  fits  in  imagination  upon  his  own  neck, 
and  flings  them  off  with  indignation,  and  condemns  the  pow- 
ers that  sustain  and  the  people  that  can  endure  them.  But 
he  is  wrong.  He  ought  to  read  CoUetta,  or,  if  he  will  go  to 
the  root  of  the  matter,  he  may  take  up  Giannone  first,  and 
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when  he  has  brought  down  his  reading  to  the  year  1825,  and 
seen  what  the  country  is  since  that  time,  he  may,  perhaps, 
sum  up  his  reflections  with  an  increased  faith  in  the  active 
direction  of  Providence,  an  increased  love  of  peace  and  sym- 
pathy with  its  arts  and  progress,  and  a  deep  dread  and  scep- 
ticism as  to  the  mission  and  propagandism  of  the  bayonet. 

Up  to  1790,  as  we  have  said,  the  state  of  things  in  Naples 
on  the  whole  was  progressive.  But  when  the  French  Revo- 
lution had  made  the  name  of  liberty  and  the  idea  of  philoso- 
phy hateful  and  fearful  to  kings,  and  ominous  of  change,  no 
court  turned  shorter  round  upon  its  path,  setting  all  its 
strength  against  the  onward  movement,  than  that  of  Naples. 
The  littleness  of  the  king's  mind  had  been  flattered  formerly 
'with  the  idea  of  patronizing  letters,  and  conversing  with 
learned  men ;  but  he  now  recanted  all  these  heresies  in  roy- 
alty. He  had  once  bestowed  honors  and  praises  upon  Filan- 
gieri ;  he  now  proscribed  his  works,  and  they  were  publicly 
burnt.  Filangieri  was  dead ;  but  Cicillo,  Pagano,  and  others 
of  like  rank,  were  treated  with  dislike  and  suspicion,  and 
spies  were  set  upon  their  footsteps.  New  tribunals  were  set 
up,  new  crimes  were  invented;  and  trials  for  Use-majeste 
became  frequent,  or  for  conspiracies,  before  judges  who  set 
no  value  upon  evidence,  nor  gave  any  ear  to  defence,  but 
condemned  to  banishment,  and  torture,  and  death,  the  great- 
est possible  numbers  of  viciips,  to  show  their  zeal.  In  1793 
the  French  minister  Mackau  having  been  refused  acknow- 
ledgment at  Naples,  a  fleet  of  fourteen  ships  of  war  came 
and  anchored  in  the  bay  to  inquire  the  reason ;  under  which 
influence  the  court  yielded  all  the  points  in  dispute  with  the 
French  republic,  and  dismissed  the  negotiator.  Admiral  La 
Touche,  and  his  ships,  with  the  utmost  expedition.  But 
when  he  was  gone,  all  those  Neapolitans  who  had  in  any 
way  communicated  with  him  became  objects  of  suspicion ; 
those  who  had  imprudently  committed  themselves  by  any 
public  demonstration  in  favor  of  the  French  became  crimi- 
nals, and  great  numbers  were  seized  in  the  night  and  disap- 
peared. Some  were  never  more  heard  of;  others  long  after 
were  known  to  be  in  the  fortress  of  Santelmo,  confined  in 
dungeons,  sleeping  on  the  bare  earth,  and  maintained  with 
the  food  of  convicts.  These  were  men  of  learning  and  gen- 
tlemen, accustomed  to  the  enjoyments  of  life  and  to  habits  of 
elegance  and  study.  The  trials  were  secret;  the  police 
became  active,  inquisitorial,  and  omnipresent ;  and  the  whole 
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frame-work  of  society  was  sickened  and  disorganized.  There 
was  a  Slate  of  universal  fear  and  dread ;  the  cowardly  king 
quaked  in  his  palace  at  shadows  of  revolution,  which  took 
shapes  sometimes  like  his  most  confidential  counsellors  ;  and 
no  man,  whatever  his  office  or  trust,  could  be  sure  that  in  an 
hour  he  might  not  be  pointed  out  in  his  turn  by  the  fatal 
finger  of  suspicion.  The  prince  of  Caramanico,  viceroy  of 
Sicily,  died,  as  was  supposed,  by  poison,  taken  to  avoid  a 
prison  or  the  scafibld-  He  was  a  diligent  servant  of  the 
tyranny  from  whose  anger  he  took  refuge  in  death ;  his  crimes 
in  its  service  were  notorious,  but  no  one  knew  his  crime 
»against  it.  The  Chevalier  di  Medici,  another  more  powerful 
instrument  in  its  hand,  was  laid  aside  more  gently,  but  in 
disgrace,  and  escaping  rather  narrowly  with  his  life. 

The  result  of  all  this,  when  the  French  in  1799  advanced 
upon  Naples,  was  what  might  reasonably  have  been  ex- 
pected. Amidst  an  abundance  of  means  of  defence,  there 
was  no  confidence  to  unite  defenders  to  their  work ;  the  king 
could  not  trust  his  officers  nor  his  soldiers,  and  they  could 
not  trust  him  nor  each  other.  He  went  on  board  the  English 
fleet,  therefore,  and  sailed  for  Sicily,  accompanied  by  one 
Neapolitan  ship  of  war,  which  was  commanded  by  Caracci- 
olo,  whose  tragical  end  afterwards  brought  such  enduring 
disgrace  upon  Nelson.  The  king  was  in  Nelson's  ship,  and 
a  storm  coming  on,  Colletta  says  that  Caracciolo  managed 
his  vessel  in  a  style  of  superior  seamanship,  which  attracted 
the  admiration  of  the  king  and  excited  the  envy  of  Nelson. 
This  is  perhaps  not  very  probable ;  but  the  atrocity  of  Carac- 
ciolo's  aeath  is  of  that  order  which  can  neither  be  heightened 
nor  diminished.     We  shall  speak  of  it  in  its  place. 

The  hatred  of  the  tyrant  which  his  last  ten  years'  rule 
had  excited,  broke  out  boldly  and  openly  when  under  the 
protection  of  a  French  army.  Nearly  the  whole  mainland 
rose  against  the  royal  garrisons  and  commanders,  and  frater- 
nized with  the  new  Parthenopean  republic  ;  but  everywhere 
bands  of  armed  men,  under  pretence  of  partisan  warfare, 
carried  on  wholesale  rapine,  and  used  the  name  of  the  king. 
The  celebrated  Fra  Diavolo  was  at  the  head  of  one  of  these; 
he  had  long  been  a  noted  robber,  and  had  committed  many 
murders,  but  now  he  took  the  style  of  a  king's  officer,  and 
actually  afterwards  obtained  a  commission.  Another,  Gae- 
tano  Mammone,  was  no  less  fortunate,  though  stained  not 
with  murder  merely,  but  with  acts  of  horrid  and  wanton  cm- 
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elty  too  monstrous  to  relate,  and  these  not  rare  or  casual,  but 
habitual.      Yet  to  this  fiend  King  Ferdinand  and  Queen 
Caroline  wrote  letters  in  which  they  styled  him,  "  my  gene" 
ral^^^  and  "  my  friendJ^     The  French  occupation  of  Italy  this 
time  was  of  short  duration.    In  the  absence  of  Napoleon, 
who  was  in  Egypt,  they  were  hourly  losing  ground  in  the 
north  of  Italy,  and  their  situation  at  Naples  consequently 
became  hourly  more  precarious ;  the  partisans  of  the  kinff 
increased  by  desertion  from  the  unprosperous  cause,  and 
were  gready  aided,  after  the  first  enthusiasm  of  liberty  had 
passed  off,  both  by  a  return  of  the  old  habitual  superstitions 
of  subjection,  and  by  the  excesses  committed  in  the  name  of 
liberty  by  the  French.     Cardinal  Fabrizio  Ruffb  organized 
what  he  called  an  army  in  Calabria,  though  it  was  little  else 
than  a  troop  of  ruflSans  ;  and  he  marched  almost  without  re- 
sistance to  Naples,  after  the  French  forces  had  retreated. 
Some  Turkish  and  Russian  forces  had  come  to  his  assist- 
ance, and  the  fortresses  of  the  capital  were  reduced  after  a 
few  days'  siege,  but  with  honorable  conditions  to  their  repub- 
lican defenders.     These  republicans,  however,  had  no  confi- 
dence in  the  promises  of  Ferdinand  or  of  Cardinal  Ruffb; 
they  demanded,  therefore,  that  the  Russian  and   Turkish 
commander,  and  the  English  vice-admiral,  Foote,  whose  fleet 
bad  also  taken  part  in  the  attack,  should  sign  the  capitulation 
also  in  the  names  of  their  respective  governments.     They 
did  sign,  therefore,  and  stipulated  impunity  and  liberty  to 
depart  to  as  many  as  dared  not  remain  in  Naples  till  the  re- 
turn of  the  king,  and  safety  in  person  and  goods  for  such  as 
should  remain,  and  for  the  families  of  those  who  departed. 
Nothing  could  be  fuller  or  more  explicit  than  the  terms  used, 
and  the  execution  of  them  was  commenced  next  day  by  put- 
ting on  board  of  ships  for  Marseilles  all  those  who  desired 
to  leave  Naples ;  but  in  the  midst  of  these  preparations.  Ad- 
miral Nelson  arrived  with  a  fleet,  and  the  scene  was  changed. 
He  declared  the  capitulation  null.     He  proclaimed  that  a 
king  could  not  treat  with  rebel  subjects,  but  should  exercise 
over  them  his  full  royal  authority.     He  sent  on  board  the 
ships  bound  for  France,  and  took  out  eighty-four  of  the  most 
distinguished  of  the  refugees,  chained  them  in  couples  and 
marched  them  through  the  streets  to  the  dungeons  of  the  cas- 
tles of  which,  in  a  weak  reliance  on  British  faith,  they  had 
dispossessed  themselves.     The  rest  who  were  already  in  the 
ships  were  allowed  to  depart,  but  the  Count  di  Rufib  having 
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given  up  Civitella  and  Pescara  also  on  capitulation  with 
leave  to  emigrate,  was  in  like  contempt  of  honor,  seized  with 
his  attendants  and  thrown  into  prison. 

The  admiral,  Prince  Caracciolo,  after  his  return  from  es- 
corting the  king  to  Sicily,  had  taken  service  under  the  repub- 
lic, and  now  attempted  to  escape  from  the  kingdom^  but  fell 
into  the  hands  of  Cardinal  Rufib.  The  capitulation  of  Naples 
provided  expressly  for  all  prisoners  made  during  the  war, 
but  this  availed  Caracciolo  nothing.     Nelson,  however,  de- 
manded him  of  Ruff b,  with  a  view,  as  was  supposed,  of  sav- 
ing  the  life  of  a  brother  sailor,  a  man  of  distinction  and  high 
character,  rank,  and  honor.    But  Nelson  called  on  board  his 
ship  a  court-martial  of  Neapolitan  oflBcers,  whom  he  ordered 
to  try  Caracciolo,  and  when  the  prisoner  demanded   leave 
and  time  to  produce  documents  in  nis  defence,  and  the  court 
was  about  to  allow  it,  Nelson  interposed  and  forbade  it.  The 
servile  court  thereupon  passed  sentence  of  perpetual  impri- 
sonment, and  Nelson  again  interfered,  and  ordered  them  to 
sentence  him  to  death.     They  did  so,  and  he  was  imociedi- 
ately  hung,  in  sight  of  Nelson's  vessel,  on  board  his  own  fri- 
gate.    This  horrid  assassination  was  committed  by  Nelson 
at  the  instigation  of  Lady  Hamilton,  a  motive  which  would 
blacken  the  act  more  deeply  if  anything  could  ;  but  the  his- 
tory of  the  whole  transaction  is  one  against  which  Nelson's 
laurels  and  trophies  of  war  cannot  weigh  as  much  as  the 
small  dust  in  the  balance.     When  we  consider  this  man's 
life,  his  base  desertion  of  his  own  wife  —  his  uncomplaining, 
gentle,  blameless  wife, —  his  attachment  to  this  contaminated 
profligate  "  Lady,"  and  these  damning  acts  at  Naples,  what 
a  comment  are  they  upon  Nelson  monuments  and  Trafalgar 
squares,  and  the  hymns  of  praise  to  the  victor  of  Aboukir.    Is 
the  smoke  of  gunpowder  to  take  away  all  this  guilt?  Where 
was  the  honor  of  England  when  it  was  allowed  to  pass  un- 
censured,  when  a  British  admiral's  signature  to  a  solemn 
capitulation  was  proved  waste  paper  and  a  snare,  and  the 
arrival  of  a  British  fleet  was  the  encouragement  to  its  barba- 
rous violation  ? 

The  king  returned,  and  the  cruelties  his  government  com- 
mitted were  such  as  might  have  been  expected  from  a  wretch 
like  him  —  who  had  been  thoroughly  frightened,  and  had 
power  now  given  him  to  be  thoroughly  revenged.  One  case 
only  out  of  thousands  we  will  refer  to,  which  will,  perhaps, 
better  illustrate  than  any  other  the  strong  vindictiveneas  of 
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his  heart.  There  was  a  woman  named  Louisa  Sanfeh'cOi 
"who  was  young  and  beautiful,  and  of  good  family,  but  who 
had  an  intrigue  with  a  man  named  Baker,  who  was  engaged 
during  the  times  of  the  republic  in  a  conspiracy  in  favor  of 
the  king,  but  which  was  to  have  begun  by  turning  loose 
rapine  and  murder  in  the  streets  of  Naples.  Sanfelice  re- 
ceived from  him  a  badge  designed  to  protect  her  in  the  tu- 
mult, with  a  hint  of  the  danger,  that  she  might  know  how  to 
use  it,  such  badges  being  distributed  to  mose  whose  lives 
vrere  thought  worthy  of  such  an  insurance.  She  revealed 
the  plot,  and  it  was  frustrated  j  but  on  the  king's  return,  she 
was  seized  and  condemned  to  death.  She  pleaded  that  she 
■was  pregnant,  and  was  respited  till  her  child  should  be  bom  j  • 
and  in  tne  meantime  the  princess  royal  was  safely  delivered 
of  a  son  and  heir  to  the  crown.  The  king  went  to  see  his 
grandson,  and  the  princess  royal  took  this  occasion  to  inter- 
cede for  the  unhappy  Sanfelice,  saying  to  him  that  by  custom 
she  had  a  right  to  make  three  requests  and  have  them  grant- 
ed, but  she  would  yield  them  all  for  that  one.  She  had  put 
a  petition  to  the  same  effect  between  the  little  hands  of  her 
baby,  but  the  king,  as  soon  as  he  comprehended  what  she 
asked,  looked  fiercely  at  her,  and  went  off,  making  no  answer,, 
and  would  not  see  her  again  for  many  days.  Sanfelice  was 
pitilessly  executed. 

The  next  six  years  were  years  of  cruelly  and  trouble  for 
Naples.  The  continued  successes  of  the  French  filled  the 
court  with  alarm,  and  its  counsels  with  vacillation  ;  and  its* 
diplomatic  relations  with  the  great  powers  on  which  it  relied^ 
and  with  that  which  it  feared,  were  stamped  with  all  the 
timidity  of  a  weak  state,  and  all  the  meanness  of  a  dishonest 
one.  At  last,  in  1806,  Napoleon  seized  fairly  upon  Naples 
for  a  kingdom  for  Joseph,  who  reigned  there  two  years,  and 
was  succeeded  on  his  departure  for  Spain  by  Murat,  who 
possessed  the  crown  seven  years.  These  nine  years  suf- 
ficed to  bring  about  many  changes  in  the  condition  and  ha- 
bits of  the  people,  which  it  was  impossible  to  undo  again  on 
the  return  of  the  legitimate  monarch,  who  had  ruled  in  the 
interval  in  Sicily.  The  allies,  in  whose  eyes  all  his  crimes 
and  follies  were  redeemed  by  his  legitimacy,  were  not  proba- 
bly deterred  by  any  scruples  of  conscience  or  feeling  from 
lettinff  him  loose  again  upon  his  people,  as  in  1799;  but  they 
feared  the  consequences  of  any  impolitic  cruelties,  and  they 
restrained  his  hands.    He  seems  to  have  submitted  with  a 
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good  deal  of  philosophic  indiflference  to  their  behests,  aod  he 
reigned  very  moderately  till  1820,  when  the  constitutional 
revolution  broke  out.  This  was  a  general  rising  of  the  peo- 
ple to  demand  that  the  constitution,  which  had  been  recently 
established  in  Spain,  should  be  adopted  in  Naples  ;  and  the 
king,  after  letting  matters  go  so  far  by  mere  stupid  inactioD, 
as  to  encourage  an  universal  adhesion  of  the  nation  to  the 
rebels,  gave  way  to  their  demands,  adopted  the  Spanish  con- 
stitution, swore  to  maintain  it  in  the  most  public  and  solemn 
manner,  and  really  in  all  his  acts  and  conversations,  public 
and  private,  seemed  not  only  reconciled  to  it,  but  its  zealous 
and  sincere  partizan.  The  allied  powers,  however,  were 
not  so  well  satisfied  as  he  appeared ;  they  regarded  his  acts 
as  forced  and  hull,  and  sent  him  from  Troppau,  from  the 
congress  of  sovereigns,  an  invitation  to  the  congress  of  Lay- 
bach.  He  went,  by  consent  of  his  parliament,  and  having 
embarked  on  board  an  English  ship  for  Leghorn,  encountered 
a  storm,  and  put  in  at  Baia.  The  Duke  of  Ascoli,  an  oki 
courtier  and  personal  intimate  friend  of  the  king  from  child- 
hood, heard  of  the  delay,  and  went  to  Baia  and  on  shipboard 
to  the  king,  and  took  the  opportunity  to  ask  him  there,  cod- 
fidentially,  whether  really,  and  in  truth,  he  did  approve  the 
constitution,  and  wish  that  his  faithful  servants  should  up- 
hold it.  The  kinff,  who  wore  on  his  breast  the  tricolored 
riband  of  the  Carbonari,  replied,  "  Duke  of  Ascoli,  I  coald 
forgive  any  one  else  such  a  question,  but  not  you,  who  have 
known  me  from  infancy.  After  my  oath,  my  promises,  the 
storms  I  have  gone  through,  at  my  aee,  too,  and  with  my 
need  of  repose,  can  you  believe  1  would  bring  war  and  suf- 
fering and  new  vicissitudes  upon  my  people.  I  go  to  the 
Congress  to  intercede  for  peace.  I  will  ask  it,  and  obtain 
it,  and  come  back  grateful  to  my  people.  You  who  remain 
will  maintain  order  here ;  and  if  ill  fate  will  have  it  so,  pre- 
pare for  war."  At  these  benevolent  words,  says  Colletla, 
Ascoli  wept,  praised  the  king,  kissed  his  hands,  and  took 
leave.  Luckless  praises  for  him>  and  luckless  tears,  for  the 
king  suspected  he  was  a  favorer  of  liberty ;  and  on  his  re- 
turn from  Laybach,  arrived  aa  far  as  Rome,  he  decreed  the 
exile  of  his  friend. 

He  returned  with  an  Austrian  army,  against  which  the 
constitutionalists  could  make  no  effectual  resistance  \  and  be 
repossessed  his  kingdom  with  that  absolute  power,  which 
he  had  abjured  and  renounced  and  execrated,,  with  all  the 
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solemnity  forms  can  give  to  perjury.  He  was  trammelled, 
as  before,  with  some  orders  from  the  allies,  to  be  merciful ; 
but  he  made  repeated  applications  to  be  freed  from  these, 
and  at  last  obtamed  full  license  for  cruelty,  which  he  used 
without  remorse.  These  cruelties  continued  till  he  died, 
interrupted  only  by  a  journey  he  made  to  the  Congress  of 
Verona,  and  thence  to  Vienna.  He  died  on  the  third  of 
January,  1826,  aged  seventy-six  years,  says  Colletta,  of 
which  he  had  reigned  sixty-five. 

The  great  passion  and  pleasure  of  this  man's  life  was  the 
chase.  To  this  were  devoted  the  years  when  he  should 
have  been  educated,  and  the  hours  of  his  mature  life,  when 
he  might  have  been  consultine  for  the  good  of  his  people. 
The  misfortunes  of  his  arms,  tne  danger  of  his  crown,  the 
deaths  of  his  nearest  relations,  all  were  insuflBcient  to  take 
off  his  relish  for  hunting.  When  his  brother,  Charles  the 
Fourth,  of  Spain,  lay  dying  at  Naples,  Ferdinand  was  at  a 
hunting  seat  with  a  party  ;  and  suspecting  or  learning  that 
his  brother  was  dangerously  ill,  he  forbade  any  letters  from 
Naples  to  be  opened  till  the  next  day's  sport  was  over. 
The  unhappy  king  of  Spain,  meanwhile,  asked  constantly 
to  see  his  brother ;  and  all  sorts  of  reasons  and  promises 
were  invented  to  keep  him  as  quiet  as  might  be  till  he  died. 
When  the  sport  was  over,  the  letters  were  opened,  and  were 
found  to  announce  that  the  king  of  Spain  was  at  his  last 
gasp.  "  It  would  be  useless  for  me  to  go  to  him,"  said  Fer- 
dinand, "  if  that  is  the  case  ;  I  will  wait  for  further  news." 
The  next  news  came  that  he  was  dead  :  and  the  hunting 
party,  then,  to  avoid  a  public  scandal,  broke  up.  Thus 
parted  a  brother  of  seventy  years  old  with  a  brother  of 
seventy-two ;  and  such  is  natural  affection  when  depraved 
by  the  indulgences  of  power. 

It  is  quite  impossible  that  a  man  born  and  educated  with- 
in the  present  century,  could  have  the  hardened  littleness  of 
heart  which  appears  in  all  the  darker  portions  of  the  history 
of  Ferdinand.  Public  opinion  penetrates  everywhere,  and 
has  an  especial  influence  upon  the  young ;  and  that  kind  of 
worship  of  royalty  which  persuaded  this  king  that  he  was  of 
a  superior  nature  to  his  subjects,  and  capable  of  no  com- 
parison with  them,  is  not  a  principle  of  the  present  age. 
Not  but  that  servility  exists,  but  sense  and  learning  also  have 
found  their  way  into  palaces ;  and  however  mean-minded  a 
king  may  be  naturally,  he  will  converse  now  with  superior 
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intelligences,  and  he  must  catch  something  of  their  nobleness 
from  intercourse  with  them.  la  Naples,  probably,  the  day- 
beams  of  civilization  penetrate  more  slowly  than  anywhere 
else  in  Europe;  but  they  do  penetrate,  and  will  do  their 
work  surely,  though  gradually,  if  general  peace  can  be  pre- 
served, and  if  no  commotions  in  the  name  of  liberty  are 
stirred  up  to  exasperate  and  alarm  the  government,  and  bring 
on  fresh  cruelties  and  oppressions. 

We  have  omitted  to  dwell  at  all  on  the  reigns  of  Joseph 
and  Murat,  because  those  reigns  being  more  mixed  with 
French  history,  are  already  pretty  generally  known.  Col- 
letta  sums  up  in  two  or  three  pages  those  changes  T^hich 
this  domination  produced,  and  which  remained  after  it,  the 
reformation  of  the  civil  and  criminal  codes,  the  establish- 
ment of  good  commercial  laws,  the  destruction  of  feudality, 
the  dissolution  of  the  convents,  the  reforms,  but  these  par- 
tial and  inadequate,  of  the  financial  system,  and  the  liberal- 
izing of  the  opinions  of  the  people  in  matters  of  politics, 
and  weakening  their  faith  in  matters  of  religion.  .The 
prestige  of  royalty,  he  says,  disappeared.  Joseph  and  Joa- 
chim bad  risen  up,  new  kings,  under  the  eyes  of  the  people, 
yet  bad  excelled  the  old  in  power  and  honor,  so  that  the 
blind  devotion  of  former  times  to  tbe  persons  of  their  kinfi[s, 
was  changed  into  fear  of  tbe  kindly  power,  abstractly  from  We 
person ;  affection  was  changed  into  calculation.  A  moral 
change,  observes  our  author,  of  great  activity  and  fruitfulness. 
We  are  obliged  to  omit  what  might  make  a  lon^  article  by 
itself,  the  history  of  the  "  6rig-a«/agg^,"  or  brigandage  of 
Naples,  from  its  license  during  tbe  weakness  of  the  old  gov- 
ernment, to  its  immense  extension  during  the  civil  war,  its 
alliance  with  legitimacy,  and  its  extinction  by  Murat. 

We  shall  conclude  witb  some  extracts  from  a  striking 
description  of  the  great  earthquake  of  1793, — omitting  the 
physical  phenomena  of  the  catastrophe  as  much  as  possible, 
and  selecting  the  accounts  of  its  moral  and  social  efiects. 

"  Here,"  says  CoUetta,  having  described  the  thunders  and  the 
storms,  the  rising  of  the  sea  £rom  its  bed,  and  other  convulsions  of 
nature  which  took  place,  "  I  enter  on  a  sadder  recital  of  the  misery 
of  the  people.  At  the  first  shock,  on  the  fifUi  of  February,  all  the 
inhabitants  of  the  place  who  were  in  their  houses,  were  killed, 
except  such,  as  by  some  casual  shelter  of  a  beam,  or  massive  sub- 
stance arching  them  over,  were  preserved — fortunately,  if  they  were 
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soon  disinterred,  but  very  unfortunately,  if  they  consumed  away 
their  lives  by  starvation.  Those  who  were  by  chance  out  of  doors, 
were  saved,  yet  nbt  all,  for  some  were  swallowed  in  abysses  vt^iich 
opened  at  dieir  feet,  and  some  were  carried  off  by  the  retreatipg 
waters  of  the  sea,  and  others  were  struck  by  heavy  bodies,  borne 
along  by  the  tornado.  Unhappiest  were  the  survivors,  for  they 
looked  on  the  ruins  of  their  nouses,  under  which  lay  their  wives, 
their  parents,  and  their  children 

"  At  the  first  shock,  no  sign  in  heaven  or  earth  had  given  notice 
of  the  danger ;  but  at  the  movement,  and  at  the  sieht  of  the  falling 
ruins,  all  minds  were  paralyzed,  so  that  in  the  bewilderment  of 
reason,  the  very  instinct  of  self-preservation  was  lost,  and  men  stood 
astonished  and  immovable.  When  reason  returned,  the  first  feel- 
ing of  those  who  had  escaped,  was  a  certain  joy  at  their  good  for- 
tune, but  a  transient  joy,  oppressed  immediately  by  the  thought  of 
their  families  lost,  of  their  houses  destroyed ;  and  among  so  many 
present  shapes  of  death,  and  the  fear  of  their  last  day  near  at  hand, 
they  were  yet  even  more  tormented  with  the  idea  that  their  friends 
might  yet  be  alive  under  the  ruins,  and  seeing  the  impossibility  of 
aiding  them,  they  were  fain  to  hope,  a  wretched  and  fearful  conso- 
lation, that  they  had  perished.  Many  fathers  and  husbands  were 
seen  wandering  about  the  ruins  which  they  supposed  covered  the 
persons  who  were  dear  to  them ;  they  could  not  move  the  masses 
that  lay  over  them  ;  they  would  beg  in  vain  for  aid  from  the  passers 
by,  and  at  last  lie  down  and  groBn  night  and  day,  upon  the  frag- 
ments  

**  But  the  saddest  fate,  beyond  any  description  or  any  compre- 
hension, was  of  those  who,  buried  under  the  ruins,  waited  with 
anxious  and  doubtful  hope  for  aid,  and  accused  the  slowness,  the 
avarice,  and  the  ingratitude  of  their  friends,  and  those  who,  in  life, 
had  been  most  dear  to  them ;  and  when  exhausted  with  grief  and 
&sting,  and  sense  and  memory  giving  way  to  stupor,  they  per- 
ished, the  last  sentiments  that  failed,  were  their  indignation  against 
their  relations,  and  hatred  to  the  human  race.  Many  were  disin- 
terred by  the  zeal  of  friends,  and  some  by  the  earthquake  itself, 
which  disturbed  the  first  ruins  it  had  made,  and  restored  them  to 
the  light  When  all  the  bodies  were  dug  out,  it  was  perceived 
that  a  quarter  of  the  whole  might  have  been  saved,  if  assistance 
had  been  timely,  and  that  the  men  had  died  in  the  act  of  laboring 
to  clear  away  the  ruins,  but  the  women  with  their  hands  covering 
their  faces,  or  desperately  twisted  in  their  hair ;  and  mothers  were 
found  who,  careless  of  themselves,  had  sheltered  their  children  by 
arching  their  owa  bodies  over  them,  or  holding  out  their  arms 
toward  those  objects  of  their  love,  where,  hindered  by  the  ruins, 
they  could  not  come  to  them.  Many  new  instances  were  collected 
of  masculine  courage  and  feminine  affection.  There  was  a  child 
not  yet  weaned,  taken  out  nearly  dead,  on  the  third  day,  which  yet 
survived.    A  pregnant  woman  remained  thirty  hours  under  the 
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stones,  and  was  released  by  the  afieotionato  care  of  her  husband ; 
she  bore  a  child  a  few  days  after,  with  which  they  lived  many 
years  in  health.  When  she  was  asked  what  she  thought  about, 
while  buried  up,  she  said,  "  I  toaiud,*'  A  girl  of  eleven  was  taken 
out  the  sixth  day,  and  lived ;  another  of  sixteen,  Eloisa  Basili, 
remained  eleven  days,  holding  in  her  arms  a  little  boy,  who  died 
on  the  fourth  day,  so  that  when  taken  out,  his  body  wus  corrupted ; 
yet  she  could  not  release  herself  ft*om  it,  being  so  closely  bound 
m  by  the  fragments  around  her.  She  counted  the  days  by  a  little 
light  which  penetrated  down  through  a  chink. 

"  Some  instances  of  animal  tenacity  of  life  were  more  remarkable. 
Two  mules  lived  under  a  mass  of  ruins,  one  twenty-two  days,  the 
other  twenty-three;  a  fowl  lived  twenty-two  days,  and  two  asset 
that  were  buried  lived  thirty-two  days.  And  these  brutes,  as  well 
as  the  men,  when  restored  to  the  light,  exhibited  a  sort  of  stupid 
weakness,  no  desire  of  food,  and  an  almost  inextinguishable  thirst, 
—  ordinary  effects  of  long  fasting.  Some  of  the  men  were  restored 
to  health  and  cheerfulness,  others  remained  sad  and  sickly :  and 
this  difference  Was  made  by  being  succored  before  they  had  lost  all 
hope,  or  after  it  was  gone.  The  young  Eloisa  Basili,  though  beaa- 
tiful,  and  living  at  ease  in  her  master's  house,  and  much  sought  for 
and  admired  for  her  adventure,  never  smiled  during  the  remainder 
of  her  life.  Those  who  were  disinterred,  when  they  were  asked 
about  their  thoughts  while  underground,  would  state  the  things  I 
have  related,  and  then  every  one  would  add, '  So  much  I  remember, 
and  then  I  fell  asleep.'  They  did  not  live  long :  the  sad  Eloisa 
Basili  died  young,  before  she  was  twenty-five ;  she  would  not  many, 
nor  take  the  veil  as  a  nun ;  she  loved  to  be  alone,  and  to  sit  under  a 
tree,  out  of  sight  of  cities  or  houses ;  and  if  she  saw  a  little  boy,  she 
would  turn  her  eyes  another  way. 

"  The  aid  to  those  who  were  buried  was  slow,  but  not  bv  fault  of 
their  friends  or  of  the  people ;  for  even  in  the  time  of  a  Calabrian 
earthquake,  men  are,  as  always,  rather  good  than  bad,  yet  with 
some  examples  of  profound  wickedness,  and  some  of  heroic  virtue. 
A  rich  man  excavated  the  ruins  of  his  house  till  he  found  his  money, 
which  he  took,  and  then  desisted,  though  he  left  beneath  the  ground, 
perhaps  still  living,  his  uncle,  his  brother,  and  his  wife.  Two 
brothers  had  disputed  a  rich  .succession,  and,  as  it  happens  in  family 
quarrels',  were  much  exasperated  against  each  other.  Andrew  was 
,  buried  in  his  house ;  Vincenzo  inherited  the  patrimony  in  question, 
but  anxious  and  restless,  he  thought  only  of  releasing  his  brother, 
and  succeeded  in  getting  him  out  alive.  The  magistrates  were 
hardly  re-established  in  their  offices,  when  the  ungrateful  Andrew, 
refusing  all  propositions  of  compromise,  renewed  the  law-suit, 
which  he  lost'* 

Colletta's  want  of  practical  skill  as  an  author  is  visible 
enough  in  certain  psurts  of  this  extract    He  wants  the  tact 
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of  distribution  and  art  of  continuity  in  his  incident,  and 
misses  therefore  much  effect^  which  a  coquettish  writer  for  a 
magazine  would  not  have  failed  to  have  brought  out-  In 
considering  here,  for  instance,  the  state  of  mind  and  suffer-* 
ings  of  those  who  were  buried  alive,  he  gives  you  the  instan- 
ces among  which  you  find  the  beginning  of  the  story  of  Eloisa 
Basili ;  another  portion  comes  in  to  exemplify  the  effect  on 
their  feelings  after  they  were  saved ;  and  a  third  and  last, 
when  he  speaks  of  their  having  lived  in  general  but  a  few 
years  after  their  escape.  He  was  thinking  of  tlie  principles, 
and  not  of  what  might  be  made  out  of  the  mcidents.  But  in 
his  political  and  military  narrations,  the  momentum  of  his 
subject-matter  keeps  up  his  continuity  ;  and  though  he  never 
loses  sight  of  principles,  but  on  the  contrary  refers  to  them 
constantly,  and  discusses  them  ably  and  freely,  and  above 
all  impartially,  yet  he  does  not  allow  himself^  as  here,  to 
throw  all  that  was  said  and  done  into  mere  corollaries* 
With  due  allowance  for  a  reasonably  good  command  of  lan- 
guage, a  clear  head,  and  a  full  knowledge  of  his  subject,  we 
may  attribute  CoUetta's  success,  his  high  and  just  reputation 
as  a  historian,  in  a  very  great  degree  to  this —  that  in  descri- 
bing scenes  in  which  he  had  been  active,  parties  with  which 
his  owa  passions  and  interests  had  been  bound  up,  and  men 
who  had  been  his  personal  friends  or  bitter  enemies,  who  had 
done  him  great  benefits  or  injuries,  he  kept  his  eye  fixed  on 
Truth.  Under  her  behests  he  questioned  his  memory  and 
his  judgment ;  at  her  command  he  passed  sentence  of  con- 
demnation on  many  things  he  wished  to  believe ;  but  at  the 
same  lime  he  was  enabled  to  fix  in  the  eyes  of  the  world  and 
of  posterity  an  enduring  stigma  on  those  characters  and  dog- 
mas which  reason,  liberty,  and  humanity  unite  to  execrata 
and  condemn. 
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Abt.  Vn. — IRstory  of  the  Peninsular  War.  By  Robsbt 
SouTHEY,  LL.D.,  Poel-Laureat,  etc.  New  Edition,  in  Six 
Volumes.     London:  1838.    John  Murray. 

In  Napoleon  Bonaparte  we  have  a  striking  exception  to 
the  truth  of  the  maxim,  that  *♦  the  evil  men  do  lives  after 
them."     So  strong  a  glare  has  been  thrown  around  him,  by 
his  splendid  geuius  and  bis  brilliant  successes,  that  men's 
eyes  nave  been  blinded  to  his  true  character,  and  the  crimes 
and  cruelties  by  which  he  obtained,  and  for  a  time  secured 
his  triumphs,  have  been  lost  sight  of,  in  the  admiration  for 
the  mighty  results  effected  by  his  unparalleled  power  and 
ambition.      The  monuments  which  an  admirino[  age  has 
raised  to  his  glory  and  greatness,  speak  only  of  his  martial 
exploits  and  his  grand  achievements;  they  say  nothing  of 
the  vast  amount  of  human  misery  which  it  cost  to  make  ibis 
one  man  great.     For  the  most  part,  the  pen  of  the  historian 
also  has  lent  itself  to  perpetuate  the  deception  and  the  flat- 
tery, but,  in  a  few  instances,  it  has,  on  the  other  hand,  dared 
to  record  the  truth.     Of  this  latter  class,  and  pre-eminently 
distinguished  in  its  class,  is  the  work  whose  title  is  written 
in  our  rubric.     Its  recent  reprint  has  furnished  us  an  occa- 
sion for  calling  our  readers'  attention  to  it ;  and  we  assure 
them,  that  it  will  richly  repay  them  for  the  time  they  may 
bestow  upon  its  perusal.     It  recommends  itself  by  every  re- 
quisite of  a  good  history;  fidelity,  learning,  deep  msight  into 
the  character  of  the  people  described,  sound  judgment,  im- 
partiality,  and   a  conscious  sense  of  responsibility  in  the 
writer,  and  an  admirable  historical  style.     It  is  not,  how- 
ever, our  purpose  to  enter  minutely  into  the  merits  of  the 
book,  but  to  nil  up  our  allotted  space  with  a  consideration 
of  its  principal  subject,  especially  in  a  moral  point  of  view, 
and  to  that  we  pass  at  once. 

Bonaparte  was  the  proper  result  of  the  French  revolution 
and  its  principles ;  yet,  masmuch  as  those  principles  were 
nominally  free,  and  tended  to  overthrow  the  old  tyranny  of 
established  order,  there  was  found  a  party  in  England  to 
echo  them  across  the  channel.  Thef  views  and  feelings  of 
this  party  were,  of  course,  adopted  oti  this  side  of  the  Adan- 
tic.  As  a  general  rule,  our  notions  of  European  politics  are 
second-hand,  and  we  naturally  prefer  those  which  bear 
the  stamp  of  **  liberal."    Thus,  the  Emperor  of  the  French 
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having  been  associated  by  no  indirect  chain  of  ideas,  with 
republicanism  and  hostility  to  the  old  aristocracy,  it  became 
a  part  of  our  political  creed  to  make  an  idol  of  one  before 
whom  legitimacy  had  been  compelled  to  bend  the  knee. 

We  are  no  friends  to  that  furious  republicanism  which 
cannot  rest  in  peace  until  thrones  and  principaUties,  all  over 
the  world,  are  displaced  by  popular  governments,  no  matter 
how.  Kings  may  be  unjustly  dethroned,  and  subjects,  in 
their  rebellion,  sin  against  Him,  by  whom  kings  reign.  We 
wrong  our  republicanism,  by  acting  as  if  it  taught  us  a  dif- 
ferent lesson  ;  for  thus  we  array  against  it  the  facts  of  his- 
tory, and  the  deductions  of  reason,  and  the  declarations  of 
the  word  of  God.  So  rapid  of  late  has  been  the  growth  of 
radicalism  in  our  land,  and  so  busy  and  artful  have  dema- 
gogues been  in  nursing  it,  that  a  falsehood  so  great  as 
this,  has  become  almost  an  essential  part  of  our  republican 
creed. 

It  is  but  one  of  the  manifestations  of  this  error,  to  feel 
kindly  towards  the  usurping  governments  that  succeeded 
the  old  French  monarchy.  Even  the  last  form  of  Bonaparte's 
authority,,  when  all  the  powers  of  government  were  centred 
in  himself,  and  exercised  at  the  promptings  of  a  bad  ambition, 
meets  either  downright  approval  or  faint  condemnation,  be- 
cause there  is  supposed  to  be  something  popular  even  in  his 
worst  usurpations.  In  like  manner  are  his  followers  re- 
garded. They  were  of  common  origin,  and  acquired  all 
their  renown  in  contending  against  long-constituted  power, 
and,  therefore,  we  take  sides  with  them  and  their  master, 
and  are  deaf  to  all  the  arguments  of  outraged  humanity.  Now, 
such  sympathy  is  surely  no  more  worthy  of  our  respect,  than 
that  silly  admiration  which  is  caught  by  military  fame,  and 
that  criminal  idolatry  which  worships  intellect.  If  these 
furnish  us  with  no  excuse  for  not  measuring  Bonaparte  and 
his  generals  by  the  Christian's  standard  of  morality,  neither 
does  that.  An  imagined  identity,  or  similarity,  or  consan- 
guinity of  political  views,  ought  to  influence  our  judgment 
no  more  than  great  talents  or  great  success.  If  we  find  that 
they  really  have  influence,  an  endeavor,  however  feeble,  tO' 
counteract  them,  is  praiseworthy  labor.  Such  an  endeavor 
we  purpose  making  in  a  brief  and  necessarily  imperfect 
examination  of  the  morality  of  the  French  during  the  Penin- 
sular war,  in  which  we  shall  not  pretend  to  complete  impar- 
tiality ;  for  though  we  have  no  prejudices  that  would  lead  us 
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to  gloss  over  iniquity  for  the  sake  of  supposed  political  recti- 
tude, yet  we  are  so  biased  in  favor  of  humanity,  virtue,  and 
religion,  that  we  will  not  pretend  to  treat,  with  philosophic 
coolness,  deeds  whose  chief  characteristics  were  inhumanity, 
immorality,  and  impiety. 

Every  one,  of  course,  has  some  general  notion  of  injustice 
and  violence  attendant  on  Bonaparte's  movements  in  the 
Peninsula ;  but  very  few  have  a  definite  knowledge  of  spe- 
cific facts.  The  volumes  before  us  contain  such  a  host  of 
these,  as  painfully  and  clearly  show  how  devoid  of  magna- 
nimity, how  reckless  and  unsparing  of  firiends  and  foes,  bow 
Eerfidious,  and  without  shame,  was  the  great  emperor.  How 
e,  who  could  make  a  pathetic  speech  over  a  dog  on  a  field 
of  battle,  and  shrink  like  a  woman  at  the  cracking  of  the 
bones  beneath  his  caniage  wheels,  could  for  years  delibe- 
rately send  fire,  sword,  and  famine,  and  woes  of  every  sort 
and  degree  among  an  innocent  people,  merely  because  tbey 
would  not  submit  to  a  lawless  usurpation ;  how  he,  who  was 
so  kind  in  his  disposition,  as  to  make  all  his  family  kings  and 
queens,  was  not  able  to  comprehend  that  other  men  might 
own  such  a  generous  devotion  to  their  kindred  and  firesides 
and  altars,  as  to  struggle  amidst  doubt,  difficulty,  defeat, 
and  despair,  until  their  country's  soil  was  either  their  free 
possession  or  their  grave.  Equally  depraved,  and  fit  instru- 
ments to  work  out  such  ends,  were  almost  all  the  Frencb, 
from  the  "  men  of  renown"  who  led  the  armies,  down  to  the 
meanest  soldier.  They  feared  neither  God  nor  man.  We 
do  not  mean  merely  that  they  were  bad  men,  who  had  no 
sense  of  religion  ;  that  would  be  to  give  too  tame  a  character 
to  these  children  of  the  revolution.  By  not  fearing  man,  we 
mean,  that,  with  very  few  exceptions,  they  set  at  nought  all 
in  whicl\  man  sees  any  virtue  or  any  praise.  By  not  fea^ 
inff  God,  we  mean,  that  they  worked  their  wickedness  more 
bmdly  than  even  the  lost  spirits ;  for  these  tremble  while 
they  do  ill,  and  confess  the  power  that  is  to  punish  them ; 
whereas  the  French,  in  the  peninsula,  committed,  as  a  body, 
the  most  abominable  crimes,  with  the  coolest  recklessness. 
It  was,  of  course,  to  be  expected  that  the  common  soldiery 
would  shed  blood  and  do  violence ;  nor  would  we  look  for 
a  very  nice  sense  of  honor  or  honesty  in  the  camp  herd. 
But  these  men  were  only  a  little  worse  than  their  officers ; 
and  vice  in  all  its  forms,  found  as  apt  disciples  in  marshals 
and  generals,  as  in  corporals  and  privates.    Of  faithlessness. 
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selfishness,  cruelty,  licentiousness,  extortion,  theft,  and  every- 
thing bad  but  cowardice,  they  were  all  guilty -^not  that  all 
sinned  in  all  these  respects ;  but  from  some  one  or  more, 
none  were  free.  We  bespeak  special  attention  for  the  case 
of  Junot  and  his  companions,  who  actually  stole^  and  hid 
their  booty,  and  tried  to  get  off  with  it  unseen  by  the  Eng- 
lish. All  of  them  submitted  to  be  the  tools  of  Bonaparte's 
ambition,  because  it  subserved  their  own,  or  because,  with 
their  eyes  open,  they  had  not  the  courage  to  free  themselves. 

It  would  oe  vain  to  attempt  a  narrative  of  the  conduct  of 
the  French  throughout  the  wnole  of  a  war  which  lasted  more 
than  five  years.  If  we  were  to  select  facts  here  and  there, 
however  numerous  they  might  be,  they  would  still  present 
but  a  faint  idea  of  the  vast  and  connected  system  of  immorality 
and  oppression  upon  which  they  proceeded.  We  have  there- 
fore concluded  that  our  object  would  be  best  attained  by 
confining  our  attention  to  a  particular  period  of  the  war, 
which  may  be  taken  as  a  specimen  of  the  whole.  In  doing 
this  we  shall  be  careful  to  select  such  a  portion  as  will  exhi- 
bit, as  nearly  as  possible,  the  average  degree  of  that  wicked- 
ness which  marked,  more  or  less,  all  the  French  operations 
in  the  Peninsula. 

By  the  peace  concluded  with  the  emperor  of  Russia,  at 
Tilsit,  July,  1807,  Bonaparte  had  been  left  at  liberty  to  turn 
his  attention  to  so  temptmg  a  prize  as  the  Peninsula.  As 
both  its  governments  were  perforce  his  humble  aUies,  and 
no  pretext  for  open  violence  presented  itself,  he  was  obliged 
to  nave  recourse  to  diplomacy.  The  prime  minister  of 
Spain  at  this  time  was  the  notorious  Godoy,  the  favorite  of 
the  monarch  Charles  IV.,  and  the  paramour  of  his  worthless 
queen.  The  infamy  of  this  man  was  so  deep,  and  his  ad- 
ministration so  unprincipled  and  oppressive,  that  he  was 
absolutely  loathed  by  the  whole  nation.  Conscious  of  their 
hatred,  he  was  anxious  to  secure,  in  the  emperor  of  the 
French,  a  powerful  friend  in  time  of  need.  Ferdinand,* 
prince  of  Asturias,  and  heir  apparent,  who  was  little  loved 
by  his  father,  and  positively  hated  by  his  mother,  had  gath- 
ered around  him  a  party  who  desired  the  overthrow  of  Grodoy, 
which,  Hke  most  oppositions,  was  mainly  kept  together  by 
having  a  common  object  of  dislike,  and  whose  component 
parts  differed  as  the  several  periods  of  the  day :  —  ola  Cas- 
tilian  honor,  bright  as  noon ;  the  bravo's  malignitv  and  re- 
venge, black  as  midnight ;  and  a  hundred  other  charactersi 
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of  as  many  twilight  hues,  of  whom  time  alone  could  show 
whether  they  would  brighten  into  virtue,  or  darken  into 
crime.  In  despotic  Spain,  this  party  had  no  other  means  of 
gaining  their  end  than  intrigue,  and  by  the  advice  of  some  of 
them,  the  prince  wrote  a  secret  letter  to  Bonaparte.  The 
Spanish  Bourbon  betook  himself  to  the  usurper  of  his  kins- 
man's seat,  begged  protection  from  a  tyrant,  and  sued  for  a 
matrimonial  alliance,  and  the  honor  of  mingling  his  royal 
blood  with  that  of  the  Corsican  usurper  I  The  emperor,  who 
was  playing  a  double  game,  left  the  letter  for  a  time  unan- 
swered. He  was  even  then  carrying  on  a  negotiation  with 
the  very  enemy  against  whom  the  prince  besought  his  aid ; 
and  as  Godoy  was  master  of  the  treasury  and  the  army,  and 
the  prince  was  powerless,  the  latter  was  laid  aside  until  a 
fitter  time  to  use  him.  Meanwhile,  through  the  agency  of 
Godoy,  the  secret  treaty  of  Fontainbleau  was  concluded, 
by  which  Bonaparte  and  Charles  IV.  contracted  to  seize  and 
dismember  the  kingdom  of  Portugal.  The  northern  part 
was  to  be  giweUf  unsought,  to  the  king  of  Etruria,  in  lieu oiUs 
own  dominions,  which  the  emperor  took  away  without  even 
the  formality  of  asking  leave.  The  middle  provinces  were  to 
be  erected  into  a  new  sovereignty  tributary  to  the  king  of 
Spain,  "  if,"  etc. —  leaving  Charles's  future  acquisitions  veiy 
much  in  dvhio.  The  southern  portion  was  destined  for 
Manuel  de  Godoy,  prince  of  peace  and  noble  of  the  very 
realm  he  was  plotting  against.  In  carrying  this  treaty  into 
effect,  troops  would  be  needed,  and  here  came  in  play  a 
master-stroke  of  Bonaparte's  policy.  Some  time  previous,  in 
compliance  with  a  former  treaty  of  alliance  between  France 
and  Spain,  he  had  called  upon  the  latter  to  furnish  sixteen 
thousand  of  her  best  troops  for  service  in  the  north  of  Europe, 
and  another  large  body  to  march  into  Italy.  These  troops,  of 
course,  he  kept  busily  employed,  and  as  Spain,  without  them, 
could  not  complete  the  proposed  dismemberment,  a  French 
•army  would  have  to  be  admitted  into  the  Peninsula.  Twenty 
thousand  infantry,  therefore,  and  six  thousand  cavalry,  were 
to  march  upon  Lisbon,  and  while  various  smaller  bodies  of 
Charles's  army  co-operated  with  them  in  Portugal,  Spain 
itself  would  be  left  almost  defenceless.  At  the  same  time 
forty  thousand  Frenchmen  were  to  assemble  at  Bayonne,  a 
few  leagues,  hy  land,  from  Spain,  only  to  be  ready  in  case  the 
English,  fifty  times  that  distance  by  sea,  should  assist  the 
Portuguese !    This  was  as  skilfully  negotiated  by  Bonaparte 
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as  it  was  stupidly  done  by  Charles;  it  was  a  most  wicked 
business  for  both.  Was  there  ever  a  transaction  more  full  of 
infamy?  Charges  IV.,  bound  by  every  tie  of  duty  and  of  in- 
terest to  support  Portugal,  not  only  abandoned  her,  but  came 
in  for  a  share  of  the  spoil.  Bonaparte,  by  deceit,  injustice, 
and  violence,  attained  his  ambitious  purpose,  all  the  while 
being  doubly  deceitful,  for  while  he  dismembered  Portugal 
by  the  aid  of  Spain,  he  was  contriving  the  destruction  of  his 
ally.  Yet  worse  than  either  was  Godoy ;  an  ingrate,  for 
the  queen  of  Portugal  had  bestowed  upon  him  a  title  and  a 

Eension  ;  a  traitor,  directly  to  Portugal,  of  which  kingdom 
e  was  a  noble,  and  indirectly  to  Spain,  which  he  placed  at 
the  mercy  of  the  French  armies ;  a  fool,  to  suppose  that  Bo- 
naparle  would  ever  give  him  the  promised  principality,  and 
a  knave  —  it  would  take  pages  to  tell  why.     It  is  comforting 
to  know,  after  reading   of  such  a  transaction,  that   by  it, 
Charles  lost  his  throne,  Godoy  his  power  and  possessions, 
and  Bonaparte  his  all.     "  That  wretched  war,'*  said  he  to 
Las  Casas,  "  was  my  ruin :  it  divided  my  forces,  obliged  me 
to  multiply  my  efforts,  and  injured  my  chxiractefr  for  morality. ^^ 
The  train  being  thus  well  laid,  an  open  rupture  with  Por- 
tugal, (all  this  while  in  nominal  alliance  and  friendship  with 
France,)  was  all  that  was  needed  to  fire  it.    An  occasion  for 
this  Bonaparte  found  in  the  continental  system.     England, 
he  had  declared  to  be  the  enemy  of  the  continent,  and  had 
therefore  closed  all  the  ports  of  the  latter  to  her  ships.     Por- 
tugal alone  kept  up  an  intercourse  upon  which  a  large  pro- 
portion of  her  subjects  depended  for  their  subsistence.     More 
than  a  month,  however,  before  the  signing  of  the  treaty  of 
Fontainbleau,  the  prince  of  Brazil  had  been  informed  by  the 
French  and  Spanish  ambassadors,  that  he  must  come  into 
the  system  of  exclusion,  close  his  ports  to  the  English,  im- 
prison their  resident  merchants,  and  confiscate  their  proper- 
ty, or  war  would  be  declared  against  him  by  their  respective 
sovereigns.     The  prince,  who  possessed  many  high  quali- 
ties, refused  to  go  to  this  length  of  injustice,  but  conscious  of 
his  weakness,  and  that  yield  he  must  to  some  extent,  con- 
sented to  close  his  ports,  at  the  same  time  advising  the  Eng- 
lish merchants  to  wind  up  their  affairs^  and  quit  the  country. 
Three  weeks  had  been  allowed  by  Bonaparte  for  compliance 
with  his  demands,  but  before  an  answer  could  be  returned  to 
him,  he  seized  the  Portuguese  vessels  in  his  harbors,  and 
hefore  the  three  weeks  bad  expired,  he  despatched  Junot  to 
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head  the  invading  army.  At  the  same  time,  both  from  tlw 
Spanish  and  the  French  courts,  the  Portuguese  ambassadors 
were  dismissed.  Thinking  to  save  his  country  from  the  hor- 
rors of  invasion,  the  prince  now  yielded  in  totOy  and  arrested 
the  few  English  merchants  who  had  remained,  declaring  at 
the  same  time  that  so  soon  as  an  invading  army  entered  Por- 
tugal, he  would  embark  for  Brazil.  It  was  an  important 
!)art  of  Bonaparte's  plan,  to  get  the  royal  family  into  his  power, 
or  through  them  he  hoped  to  obtain  their  American  posses- 
sions also;  and  while  his  agents,  therefore,  by  fair  and 
deceiving  promises,  endeavored  to  lull  the  prince  into  secu- 
rity, he  threw  aside  all  regard  for  decency,  his  previous  and 
existing  engagements,  justice,  the  opinion  of  the  world, 
everything  but  his  own  power,  and  ordered  Junot  to  march 
rapidly  upon  Lisbon.  With  this,  opened  the  first  act  of  the 
tragedy.  It  was  planned  by  a  consummate  master  of  the 
art,  too  cold  and  callous  to  heed  the  old  rule,  that  deeds  of 
blood  should  be  done  off  the  stage,  and  who  boldly  acted  out 
his  plot  in  the  very  gaze  of  the  horror-stricken  world. 

Junot,  **  one  of  the  most  grasping,  extravagant,  and  pro- 
fligate of  the  French  generals,"  a  man  whom  Bonaparte 
himself,  according  to  Las  Casas,  *'  stigmatized  as  a  monster 
of  rapacity,"  commenced  his  march  from  Salamanca,  and 
on  the  seventeenth  day  of  November,  1807,  reached  Alcan- 
tara, a  frontier  town  of  Portugal.  On  the  same  day,  he 
informed  the  Portuguese  of  his  coming,  in  a  proclamation,  in 
which  their  forced  rupture  with  England  was  made  the  excuse 
for  his  invasion  ;  his  presence  being  needed  to  protect  them 
from  the  "  perfidious  English,"  and  to  save  Lisbon  from  the 
fate  of  Copenhagen.  With  vague  promises,  be  mingled  very 
definite  threats,  which  might  have  served  as  a  hint  of  that 
awful  reality  which  in  three  days  more  the  Portuguese  beean 
to  experience.  On  the  twenty-first,  with  one  division  of  his 
army,  he  reached  Castello  Branco,  about  fifty  miles  from 
Alcantara.  His  coming  had  been  announced  but  a  few 
hours,  and  the  astonished  magistrates  had  made  no  prepara- 
tions for  entertaining  him.  In  an  ill-hufhor,  he  quartered 
himself  in  the  Episcopal  Palace.  His  adjutants  plundered 
the  bishop's  valuables,  hunted  out  concealed  money,  and 
then  openly  demanded  it.  The  night  the  French  passed  in 
the  town  is  described,  says  Southey,  as  an  image  of  hell. 
They  were  not  resisted,  and  their  general's  word  had  been 
pledged  for  their  good  conduct ;  yet  the  latter  set  an  exam* 
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pie  in  the  palace,  which  oflScers  and  men  out  of  doors  zeal- 
ously followed.  They  wantonly  destroyed  what  they  could 
not  carry  off;  they  cut  down  the  fruit  trees,  broke  or  burnt 
the  images  in  the  churches,  and  trampled  on  the  very  wafer 
itself.  They  were  performing  a  march  of  unusual  rapidity, 
but  they  managed  to  sweep  the  country  as  they  went. 
Between  Castello  Branco  and  Abrantes,  fifty  miles  farther 
in  advance,  they  gathered  a  great  drove  of  cattle,  with 
which,  like  marauders,  they  entered  Abrantes,  where  the 
generals  sold  the  booty  for  their  own  profit.  The  place 
was  then  ordered  to  furnish  shoes  and  rations  for  twelve 
thousand  men ;  and  while  the  inhabitants  strained  every 
nerve  to  meet  one  fourth  of  this  demand,  the  utmost  they 
could  do,  the  extortioners  robbed  the  convent,  threatened  to 
fusilade  the  friar,  if  he  did  not  bring  money,  and  stabled 
their  horses  at  the  altars  of  the  church. 

It  was  not  till  Junot  reached  this  place,  that  the  Portuguese 
government  heard  of  his  invasion,  and  the  prince  immedi- 
ately resolved  to  depart  for  Brazil,  and  leave  Portugal  under 
a  provisional  regency.  Did  it  come  within  our  plan  to  nar- 
rate the  particulars  of  his  departure,  its  hurry  and  confusion  ; 
the  alarm  and  excitement  of  the  people ;  the  crowd  assembled 
on  the  shore  in  the  early  morning ;  the  prince,  "  pale  and 
trembling,  his  face  bathed  in  tears,"  embarking  amid  the 
blessings  of  the  populace )  the  females  of  the  royal  family  in 
deep  affliction  and  dismay,  going  to  the  different  ships  in 
which,  ibr  greater  security  against  accidents,  they  were  to 
sail ;  the  grief  of  so  many  parting  friends  ;  the  distraction  of 
families  separated  in  the  confusion,  part  getting  on  board  one 
vessel,  part  on  another,  —  could  we  describe  all  this,  surely 
our  readers  would  share  in  the  feelings  of  those  Portuguese, 
who,  on  the  morning  of  the  twenty-seventh  of  November, 
now  shed  tears  at  the  forced  exile  of  their  prince,  and  the 
misery  of  their  country,  and  now  invoked  curses  upon  the ' 
author  of  it  all. 

Junot,  who  was  aware  of  the  danger  of  his  prey's  esca- 
ping, hurried  on  with  extraordinary  rapidity,  yet  found  time 
by  the  way  to  order  to  execution  a  gentleman  who  concealed 
a  beautiful  horse  from  his  rapacity,  an  order  which  was  miti- 
gated into  treatment  the  most  ignominious.  He  arrived  at 
Lisbon  in  time  to  get  a  glimpse  of  the  sails  of  the  departing 
fleet.  He  had  sent  before  him  a  proclamation,  declaiming 
against  the  English,  and  promising  protection  and  security. 
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provided  the  inhabitants  were  quiet.  The  very  women  of 
Lisbon,  Southey  says,  might  have  knocked  the  French  sol- 
diers on  the  head,  they  were  so  faint  and  exhausted  with 
their  long  march,  but  no  opposition  was  offered,  no  violence, 
hence  they  had  the  fullest  claim  on  the  fulfilment  of  Junot's 
promises.  He  speedily  showed  how  he  meant  to  keep  them. 
A  palace  and  twelve  thousand  cruzados  had  been  assigned 
him  ; — he  took  the  money,  and  compelled  one  of  the  weal- 
thiest merchants  to  entertain  him.  His  officers  followed  his 
example,  and  quartered  themselves  on  the  other  principal 
men,  while  a  large  portion  of  the  inmates  of  the  convents 
were  turned  out  to  make  room  for  the  troops. 

As  soon  as  he  was  supported  by  a  sufficient  force,  Janot 
commenced  his  work  of  oppression.  Although  foreimi  com- 
merce was  destroyed,  internal  trade  stopped,  and  the  mer- 
chants of  Lisbon  had  vast  losses  by  the  confiscation  of  their 
property  in  France ;  they  were  required  to  furnish  a  com- 
pulsory loan  of  three  millions  of  cruzados.  Next  followed 
an  edict  confiscating  English  goods,  and  ordering  all  persons 
who  possessed  any  to  give  them  up  in  three  days  on  penalty 
of  a  nne  ten  times  their  value.  The  use  of  all  kinds  of  arms 
was  then  prohibited.  The  religious  feelings  of  the  people 
were  shocked  by  Junot's  quartering  in  the  convents,  not  the 
troops  only,  but  the  women  who  accompanied  them.  Such 
measures  as  these,  joined  with  others  that  betrayed  the 
design  of  the  French  thoroughly  to  subjugate  the  kingdom 
and  make  it  a  sort  of  appanage  of  France,  irritated  the  Por- 
tuguese to  madness ;  and  a  tumult  ensued,  in  which  the 
native  troops  were  made  to  fire  upon  their  own  countrymen. 
In  consequence  of  this  natural  and  inevitable  outburst  of 
popular  feeling,  Junot  saw  fit  to  erect  military  tribunals,  to 
denounce  imprisonment  and  death  against  all  persons  carrying 
arms,  to  prohibit  all  assemblies,  to  forbid  the  midnight 
Christmas  service  in. the  churches,  and  to  restrict  the  ringing 
of  the  bell  that  had  been  wont  to  summon  the  people  to  the 
services  of  religion.  A  new  evil  began  next  to  threaten  the 
unfortunate  city  —  a  scarcity  of  food.  The  magistrates 
throughout  the  country,  having  foreseen  this,  had  commenced 
laying  up  stores  for  the  time  of  need,  when  Junot  in  his  abso- 
lute power  forbade  them,  until  his  troops  were  fully  supplied. 
Such  was  French  rapacity  that  the  culture  of  the  soil  was 
in  great  measure  abandoned,  since  the  farmers  were  sure  of 
not  reaping  its  fruits ;  and  as  they  would  not  voluntarily  labor 
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for  their  conquerors,  they  were  actually  forced  to  do  so.    We 
pass  over  several  minor  matters,  such  as  exacting  money 
from  Brazilians  who  wished  to  return  to  their  native  countryi 
the  enforcing  of  some  rigorous  police  regulations,  and  the 
publication  of  some  monstrous  falsehoods  concerning  the 
internal  condition  of  England,  by  way  of  deceiving  and 
dispiriting  the  Portuguese,  —  to  notice  for  a  moment  the  offi- 
cial account  of  the  seizure  of  Portugal  published  at  Paris. 
It  is  worth  mentioning,  as  another  specimen  of  the  moral  code 
of  the  emperor  in  civil  matters,  and  is  in  perfect  keeping  with 
that  upon  which  he  practised  in  military.  France  and  Russia, 
said  this  document,  were  combined  to  restore  peace  to  the  world, 
and  to  compel  England  to  forego  those  haughty  claims  with 
which  she  disturbed  the  seas.     France  had  a  right  to  demand 
neutrality  from  the  other  European  powers ;  and  if  the  Eng- 
lish violated  the  territories  of  any  of  them,  they  were  bound 
to  make  their  flags  respected,  or  France  would  have  a  right 
to  consider  them  friends  to  England.     The  ships  of  a  nation 
are  as  much  protected  by  its  flag  as  its  territories.     But  the 
English  had  boarded  and  searched  the  ships  of  the  Portu- 
guese, and  the  Emperor  Napoleon  therefore  had  a  right  to 
require  Portugal  to  declare  war  against  England  in  order  to 
maintain  the  continental  system,  (which  was  for  his  own 
benefit  and  to  gratify  his  own  ambition,)  or  to  consider  her  at 
war  with  himself.     Portugal,  though  deceitfully  pretending 
to  break  her  alliance  with  England,  had  permitted  her  mer- 
chants to  escape  and  carry  off  therr  goods.     Therefore,  the 
Emperor  Napoleon  was  compelled  to  declare  war  arainst, 
invade,   and  take  possession  of  the  kingdom.     Such  was 
Bonaparte's  published  statement,  of  whicrt  falsehoods  were 
the  facts,  absurdities  the  deductions,  and  violence  the  appli- 
cation.    It  is  gratifying  to  learn  from  the  conclusion  or  the 
report  that  Bonaparte  regretted  the  necessity  which  ruled 
him,  thought  war  a  scourge,  and  wished  to  devote  himself 
wholly  to  the  interests  of  his  people.     But,,  we  suppose, 
"  sternest  fate  said.  No !" 

When  the  emperor's  determination  to  annex  Portugal  to 
his  dominions  was  published  at  Lisbon,  innumerable  fair  pro- 
mises were  made,  the  value  of  which  was  by  this  time  fully 
understood.  We  proceed  to  state  briefly  how  they  were 
fulfilled.  The  population  of  Portugal  was  less  than  three 
millions,  and  the  first  step  of  the  new  government  was  to 
impose  a  war-contribution  to  the  amount  d'one  hundred  mil- 
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lions  of  francs,  being  a  poll-tax  of  about  six  dollars  and  a 
half.  This  supposes  that  every  man  paid ;  but  as  a  vast 
proportion  could  not,  and  the  contribution  was  imposed  not 
on  mdividualsy  but  on  the  nation,  the  enormous  burden  fell 
on,  comparatively,  a  few.  It  was  ordered  to  be  paid  in 
instalments,  because  it  exceeded  the  whole  amount  of  the 
circulating  medium,  and  it  was  necessary  that  the  money 
paid  in  one  instalment  should  have  time  to  get  back  to  the 
people  to  be  ready  for  another.  We  mentioned  a  compul- 
sory loan  of  two  millions  of  cruzados  which  Junot  had  taken 
up ;  and  which  he  now  reckoned  as  so  much  paid  .towards 
the  new  contribution.  This,  converting  a  past  loan  into 
a  present  tax  payment,  was  his  only  act  of  leniency ;  in  other 
respects,  the  measure  was  felt  in  all  its  tremendous  severity. 
We  omit  the  various  astounding  details  of  the  oppression, 
believing  that  the  general  facts  in  the  following  passage  frora 
our  author  will  suffice  to  show  its  character  and  extent : 

"  The  French  o£Scers  turned  speculators ;  they  purchased  colo- 
nial goods,  which  they  sent  to  France  by  land ;  and  thus  the  money 
which  they  had  extorted  was  reissued  to  answer  fresh  exactions,  or 
serve  as  booty  again.  They  carried  on  also  a  gainful  trade  in 
money  ;  importing  French  coin,  which  they  forced  into  circulation, 
and  exchanged  for  Spanish  dollars,  or  for  the  fine  gold  of  Portugal, 
at  an  enormous  profit ;  or  they  purchased  with  it  paper  money, 
which  usually  fluctuated  between  twenty-eight  and  thirty  per  cent, 
discount;  sometimes  was  as  low  as  thirty-eight,  and  sometimes 
could  find  no  purchasers.  With  this  paper,  according  to  law,  tbey 
made  half  their  payments  at  par ;  and  when  all  their  French  money 
was  expended  in  this  manner,  Junot  issued  an  edict,  by  which  he 
fixed  a  price,  at  which  it  was  to  be  received  for  the  contribtUm 
Imoer  than  that  at  which  he  had  suffered  it  to  be  introduced.*'— 
Vol.  I.,  p.  155. 

We  cannot  but  pause  to  observe  how  the  decree  which 
appointed  Junot  governor  in  the  emperor's  name,  was  at  va- 
riance with  the  treaty  of  Fontainbleau.  Of  that  treaty,  now 
that  it  had  served  his  turn,  Bonaparte  took  no  more  notice. 
Godoy  and  his  dreams  of  royalty,  Charles  and  his  despicable 
avarice,  were  thought  of  no  more,  except  as  they  stooa  in  the 
way  of  the  emperor's  designs,  who  was  so  far  from  giving 
them  Portugal,  that  he  was  just  about  depriving  them  of 
Spain.  Thus  God  began  even  now  to  punish  one  party  to 
the  wrong,  by  means  of  the  success  of  the  other. 

By  arrangements  not  necessary  to  mention,  Junot  got  rid 
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of  the  small  remnant  of  the  Portuguese  army ;  and  this  slight 
restraint  removed,  French  insolence  became  rampant.  The 
feelings  of  the  people  were  manifested  in  so  many  ways,  that 
the  conqueror  found  it  necessary  to  strike  terror  into  them  in 
a  manner  characteristic  of  his  usual  mode  of  proceeding. 
Some  soldiers  having  been  sent  to  the  hospital  of  Caldos, 
complained  that  the  peasantry  were  insolent  to  them. 
Thomiers,  their  general,  ordered  a  company  of  grenadiers 
to  be  stationed  there,  who,  in  some  easy  way,  picked  a  quar- 
rel, which  ended  in  a  considerable  tumult.  Thomiers  passed 
it  off,  bjjr  commanding  the  magistrate  of  the  place  to  send 
him  four  persons  to  whom  "  a  little  punishment  would  do 
no  harm,"  and  these,  though  wholly  unconcerned  in  the  fray, 
he  imprisoned-  Junot,  however,  seized  the  opportunity  of 
striking  a  severe  blow  at  the  unruly  people.  He  sent  the 
well-known  general  Loison,  with  three  or  four  thousand 
men,  to  investigate  the  matter.  A  woman,  who  had  been 
beaten  by  a  French  soldier,  was  required  to  point  out  the 
roan,  who  was  never  punished.  But  two  of  the  principal 
inhabitants  of  the  place,  with  thirteen  others,  were  condemn- 
ed to  death ;  six  of  whom  escaped,  and  nine  were  exeaUed. 
After  narrating  this  event,  Southey  introduces  some  remarks 
on  the  conduct  of  the  French  generals : 

"  Of  all  who  were  in  this  army," — that  is,  the  army  of  Portugal, — 
"  it  is  said  there  were  only  two  who  preserved  a  fair  character, 
Travot  and  Chariot."  (But  even  these  could  not  repress  the  gross 
and  fearful  excesses  of  their  inferior  officers  and  men ;  and  what 
the  state  of  things  was  when  all,  from  the  highest  to  the  lowest, 
gave  loose  reins  to  villainy,  our  historian  in  a  note  relates) — "  One 
of  their  officers,  a  man  of  the  old  school,  who  had  not  forgotten  the 
manners  and  the  feelings  of  better  days,  did  not  scruple  to  declare, 
in  the  house  where  he  was  quartered,  that  the  army  was  ruined. 
He  had  seen  robbery  enough  in  his  time,  he  said,  but  never  to 
an  excess  like  the  present ;  and  where  this  was  suffered,  an  army 
must  inevitably  be  destroyed :  and  he  ran  through  the  names  of 
the  generals,  calling  each  a  robber  as  he  named  him,  and  venting 
the  bitterness  of  his  heart  in  thus  giving  each  the  appellation  which 
was  so  richly  merited  by  all." — Vol  .1.,  p.  164. 

Amid  all  this  ruin  and  misery,  there  was  no  slackening  for  a 
moment  the  rein  of  oppression  ;  there  was  no  sparing  a  sin^ 
gle  lash  that  would  goad  the  people  to  fresh  exertions. 
Many  persons  were  unable  to  meet  the  enormous  sums  in 
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which  they  were  assessed,  in  conseqjuence  of  the  war  con- 
tribution ;  their  property  was  taken  irom  them,  forced  into 
market,  and  sola  for  whatever  it  would  bring.     Not  a  claim 
was  ffiven  up,  every  defaulter  was  stripped  of  all  he  pos- 
sessed ;   the  whole  contribution  was  remorselessly  exacted. 
No  wonder  that  a  sin,  hitherto  rare  in  Portugal,  became  an 
every-day  matter,  and  that  suicide,  to  commit  which,  in 
ordinary  times,  the  Portuguese  had  few  inducements,  was 
now  resorted  to  by  all  classes  in  madness  and  despair.     If 
they  did  not  die  by  their  own  hands,  and  if  want,  miseiy 
and  disease  forced  them  upon  the  charity  of  government, 
they  only  met  death  in  another  form  ;  for  it  is  computed  tljat 
in  the  Royal  Hospital  at  Lisbon,  once  one  of  the  most  fanoons 
in  Europe,  two  thirds  of  the  patients  who  died,  were  per- 
mitted by  the  French  to  sfarve  to  death.     But  let  us  be  just ! 
The  oppressors  were  not  altogether  unfeeling.     Their  bowels 
of  compassion  experienced  once, — memorable  occasion!  a 
slight  twinge  —  very  slight,  however.     There  were  ten  thou- 
sand starving  wretches  in  the  streets  of  Lisbon,  and  as  Junot 
had  wrung  from  them  millions  of  dollars,  his  generosity  was 
moved  at  their  situation,  and  he  distributed  to  them  toeekly, 
four  hundred  and  ^ve  billets,  of  ttoo  francs  each  f    What  were 
they  among  so  many  ?     The  Frenchman  was  a  staunch  infi- 
del, but  if  he  thought  the  vast  multitude  could  be  thus  fed, 
he  had  faith  in  as  great  a  miracle  as  that  of  the  two  loaves 
and  five  small  fishes.     But  it  was  all  a  pretence ;  and  when 
this  act  of  his  was  loudly  proclaimed  throughout  all  Europe, 
as  if  French  pity,  instead  of  distilling  slowly,  at  stated  inter- 
vals, drop  by  drop,  was  pouring  out  in  an  overwhelming  flood 
of  charity,  the  true  motive  of  it  was  made  manifest.    It  was 
to  deceive  the  world,  and  was  planned  in  the  genuine  Bona- 
partean  policy.      As  the  schoolboy  makes  India  rubber 
the  founaation  of  his  ball,  that  it  may  bound  the  hicber, 
so    Bonaparte    took  care,   in    the    centre    of  every  huge 
falsehood,  to  put  a  small  grain  of  truth,  that  his  fabrication 
might  not  fall  to  the  ground  altogether  ur^elastic*    Oar 
readers  may  suppose,  that  to  those  who  could  procure  the 
means,  there  was  at  least  one  mode  of  escape  from  all  these 

♦  At  a  later  period  of  the  war,  when  Lisbon  had  been  rescued  from  the  French, 
but  was  stiU  suffering  the  effecU  of  their  tyranny,  the  English  officers  started  a 
subscription  for  the  benefit  of  the  sufferers,  and,  tog:etber  with  those  of  the  natin 
inhabitanu  who  were  able  to  contribute,  supported  for  a  considerable  time,  e^iUy 
Mtfusoiui  persons. 
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evils,  namely,  emigration.  But  this  outlet,  through  which 
at  first  many  had  fled,  was  now  closed  up  with  the  severest 
penalties.  It  was  made  the  duty  of  every  local  magistrate, 
to  report  to  the  government  the  name  and  residence  of  every 
individual  who  emigrated.  All  his  properly  was  forthwith 
sequestrated,  and  if  his  relations  and  heirs  concealed  any  of 
it,  they  were  dealt  with  as  if  they  had  stolen  another's  goods. 
We  cannot  recount  all  the  details  of  this  edict,  but  as  we 
note  that,  in  the  minutest  particulars,  emigration  was  guarded 
against,  it  seems  to  us  as  if  the  French,  having  converted 
Portugal  into  a  place  of  tortnent,  were  now,  with  fiend-like 
ingenuity,  stoppmg  up  every  crevice  through  which  the  im- 
prisoned souls  could  escape. 

This  edict  concerning  emigrants,  proceeded  from  Lagarde, 
who,  before  he  came  to  Lisbon,  had  established  for  himself 
a  name  for  rapacity  in  Italy.     He  was  placed  at  the  head  of 
the  police  department,  and  his  efforts,  according  to  Southey, 
were  mainly  "  directed  to  the  two  objects  of  securing  the 
intrusive  government,  and  enriching  himself."     An  instance 
of  his  skill  in  the  latter,  we  mention  as  contrasting  well  with 
the  boasted  charity  of  the  government.     A  riot  occurred  in  an 
obscure  and  filthy  part  of  the  city,  among  the  vilest  of  its  popu- 
lation, during  which  two  Frenchmen  were  killed,  and  three 
wounded.     Lagarde  immediately  apprehended  some  of  the 
rioters,  and  imposed  trifling  fines,  under  severe  penalties, 
upon  the  various  classes  of  vagabonds  who  inhabited  that 
quarter ;  and  the  sum  which  he  extorted  from  these  wretches, 
amounted  to  "  more  than  five  times  the  weekly  sum  distri- 
buted by  the  intrusive  government  among  the  starving  popu- 
lation of  Lisbon." 

During  the  six  months  which  had  elapsed  since  Junot  had 
entered  Lisbon,  those  events  succeeded  in  rapid  succession 
which  placed  Joseph  Bonaparte  on  the  throne  of  Spain.  We 
do  not  intend  to  relate  any  of  them,  and  simply  mention  the 
result  in  the  language  of  Southey,  assuring  the  reader  that  to 
one  who  peruses  the  history  page  after  page,  so  that  every 
new  fact  has  time  to  produce  its  impression,  the  following 
words  seem  miserably  flat  and  unexpressive. 

"  Having,  under  pretence  of  a  treaty,  secured  the  passes  of  the 
Pyrenees,  seized  the  three  strong  places  upon  the  frontiers,  and  the 
important  eity  of  Barcelona,  marched  his  armies  into  the  heart 
of  the  kingdom,  and  occupied  the  capital  itself,  Bonaparte  had 
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drawn  the  royal  family  within  his  reach,  serpent-like,  by  the  fasd- 
nation  of  fear,  and  compelled  them  to  sign  the  act  of  their  abdica- 
tion and  disgrace.  The  train  of  perfidy  whereby  he  had  thus  far 
accomplished  his  purpose  is  unexampled  even  in  the  worst  ages  of 
history.  The  whole  transaction  was  one  of  pure  unmingled  trea- 
chery, unprovoked,  unextenuated,  equally  detestable  in  its  modves, 

its  means,  .and  its  end The  artifices   which  he  had 

employed  were  of  the  basest  kind.  Never  perhaps  had  any  plot  of 
perfidious  ambition  been  more  coarsely  planned.  His  scheme  was 
to  use  falsehood  and  violence  without  remorse ;  to  repeat  protests* 
tions  enough  for  deceiring, .  . .  and  employ  &rce  enough  for  inti- 
midating  '' 

By  such  means  was  the  "Intruder**  placed  upon  the 
throne.  Then  followed  the  insurrection  of  the  whole  Span- 
ish nation,  rising  without  concert,  without  encouragement, 
without  leaders,  money,  discipline,  every  earthly  requisite 
for  the  struggle  save  brave  hearts  and  willing  hands,  —  yet 
strong  in  a  righteous  cause,  and  in  energy,  quickened  by  in- 
dignation and  hate, — and  hope,  springing  out  of,  and  rooted 
in  despair.  Under  such  auspices  provisional  assemblies  or 
juntas  were  formed  in  every  province ;  armies  were  gathered ; 
and  amid  many  reverses,  two  or  three  decisive  victories 
expelled  the  usurper  from  Madrid.  This  success  was  fol- 
lowed in  June,  1808,  by  the  first  defence  of  Zaragossa,  fear- 
ful, yet  glorious.  It  was  of  course  impossible  that  these 
events  should  not  be  heard  in  Portugal,  and  stimulate  the 
people  there  to  like  deeds,  and  accordingly  in  June  the  insur- 
rection broke  out.  We  now  turn  to  the  detail  of  the  loathsome 
horrors  which  we  have  undertaken  to  recount,  in  the  hope  of 
freeing  some  minds  from  the  absurd  and  wicked  notion  that 
there  was  any  glory  in  the  triumphs  of  the  French  imperial 
arms  in  the  Peninsula.  It  shall  be  briefly  given,  for  a  few 
&cts  will  serve  our  purpose  as  well  as  a  thousand. 

The  insurrection,  which  began  at  Porlo,  (or  Oporto,) 
spread  rapidly  throughout  the  kingdom,  until  the  whole  coun- 
try, save  in  the  immediate  neighborhood  of  those  places 
where  large  bodies  of  French  troops  were  stationed,  was  in 
arms.  Junot  and  his  generals  were  prompt  in  supportinf 
their  tyranny,  and  the  first  important  opportunities  they  had 
of  displaying  the  8i)irit  in  which  they  would  act,  were  at 
Villa  Vi90sa  and  Beja,  two  towns  in  uie  south  of  Portugal 
At  the  former  of  these  places,  the  soldiery,  with  a  cold- 
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hearted  infidelity  that  saw  nothing  in  error  to  pity,  had 
amused  themselves  by  ridiculing  the  peasants  as  they  came 
to  worship  at  the  shrine  of  "  Nostra  Senhora  dos  Remedios;" 
insult  led  to  violence,  which  ended  in  open  insurrection.  The 
peasantry  were  overpowered,  "  the  bayonet  was  used  with 
little  mercy  or  discrimination,  two  huodred  persons  were 
killed  in  the  streets,  many  more  in  the  country,  twelve  pri- 
soners were  put  to  death  as  ring-leaders  in  what  the  French 
called  rebellion,  and  the  place  was  given  up  to  pillage  for 
one  hour."  At  Beja,  two  soldiers  were  muraered  by  a  mob, 
and  in  payment  of  their  lives,  and  to  punish  the  "  rebels," 
twelve  nundred  of  a  brave  but  undisciplined  multitude  were 
slain  in  action,  "  and  all  who  were  taken  in  arms  were  put 
to  death.  The  worst  excesses  followed  by  which  humanity 
can  be  disgraced  and  outraged,  and  the  city  was  sacked  and 
set  on  fire."  (Vol.  ii.  p.  104.)  "Inhabitants  of  Alem  Tejo," 
was  the  proclamation  issued  subsequendy,  "  Beja  has  revolt- 
ed, and  Beja  exists  no  longer.  Its  guilty  inhabitants  have 
been  put  to  the  edge  of  the  sword,  and  its  houses  delivered 
up  to  pillage  and  the  flames!" 

The  French,  however,  were  to  learn  by  experience  that 
the  spirit  of  the  people  was  only  the  more  inflamed  by  such 
cruelties ;  but  it  was  a  lesson  they  learnt  slowly.  In  July, 
(IS08,)  a  month  aftei;wards,  the  inhabitants  of  Leiria,  a  town 
in  the  centre  of  Portugal,  made  an  impotent  struggle  for 
liberty.  They  were  unarmed,  undisciplined,  but  goaded  to 
madness  by  oppression.  Their  resistance  was  scarcely  more 
than  momentary ;  they  fled,  imploring  mercy,  and  "  from 
eight  to  nine  hundred  men  were  left  upon  the  field  :"  yet  the 
French  commander  extolled  the  moderation  of  his  troops, 
and  in  a  proclamation  specified  the  points  in  which  it  was 
shown.  "  Sepulchres  of  Leiria,"  says  the  Portuguese  his- 
torian. Neves,  "  prove  ye  the  falsehood  with  which  these 
robbers,  as  cruel  as  they  are  perfidious,  have  deceived  the 
world." 

"  They  entered  the  city  on  all  sides,"  says  Southey,  "  and  began 
an  indiscriminate  butchery ;  old  and  young,  women  and  babes, 
were  butchered,  in  the  streets,  in  the  houses,  in  the  churches,  in 
the  fields.  The  most  atrocious  acts  of  cruelty  were  committed,  and 
not  by  the  common  soldiers  only.  One  of  the  superior  of&cers 
related  of  himself,  that  a  feeling  of  pity  came  over  him,  when,  upon 
entering  the  town,  he  met  a  woman  with  an  infant  at  her  breast, 
but  calling  to  mind  that  he  was  a  soldier,  he  pierced  mother  and 
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child  with  one  thrust !  Free  scope  was  given  to  every  abominable 
passion ;  and  in  the  general  pillage,  the  very  graves  were  opened, 
upon  the  supposition  that  treasure  mig^ht  have  been  hidden  there, 
as  in  a  place  where  no  plunderer  would  look  to  find  it.  When  the 
slaughter  in  the  streets  had  ceased,  they  began  to  hunt  for  prisoners, 
and  all  who  were  found  were  taken  to  an  open  space  before  the 
chapel  of  St.  Bartholomew,  there  to  be  put  to  death.  The  greater 
number  of  these  poor  v^retches  fell  on  their  knees,  some  stretching 
their  hands  in  unavailing  agony  towards  their  murderers  for  mercy ; 
others,  lifting  them  to  heaven,  directed  their  last  prayers,  where 
mercy  would  be  found.  The  murderers,  as  if  they  delighted  in  the 
act  of  butchery,  began  their  work  with  the  sword  and  bayonet,  and 
the  butt-end  of  the  musket,  and  finished  it  by  firing  upon  their  vic- 
tims."—Vol.  II.,  p,  126. 

On  the  same  day  at  Almeida,  "  a  disorderly  multitude"  fled 
before  General  Loison,  as  soon  as  they  were  attacked,  aad 
in  the  pursuit  a  thousand  were  slain  ;  and  yet,  again,  to  com- 
plete the  "glory"  of  this  day.  Chariot,  in  honor  and  hu- 
manity, the  reader  will  remember,  so  far  before  his  brethren, 
entered  a  small  village  where  "  all  horrible  crimes  and  cruel- 
ties were  committed ;  one  inoffensive  old  man  was  taken 
out  of  the  town  and  burnt  alive,  within  sight  and  hearing  of 
the  fugitives  upon  the  mountains ;  and  the  French,  having 
carried  off  everything  that  was  portable,  set  fire  to  the  place." 
P.  129.  And  here  we  may  introduce  the  quotation,  which 
Southey  cited  from  Wordsworth,  and  concerning  which,  he 
well  remarks,  that  it  is  in  that  strain  of  profoundest  feeling 
and  philosophy  by  which  his  higher  compositions  are  distin- 
guished. "  To  be  the  victim  of  such  bloody-mindedness  is 
a  doleful  lot  for  a  nation  ;  and  the  anguish  must  have  been 
rendered  still  more  poignant  by  the  scoffs  and  insults,  and 
by  that  heinous  contempt  of  the  most  awful  truths  with  which 
the  perpetrator  of  those  cruelties  has  proclaimed  them.  Mer- 
ciless ferocity  is  an  evil  familiar  to  our  thoughts  ;  but  these 
combinations  of  malevolence  historians  have  not  yet  been 
called  upon  to  record ;  and  writers  of  fiction,  if  they  have 
ever  ventured  to  create  passions  resembling  them,  have  con- 
fined, out  of  reverence  for  the  acknowledged  constitution  of 
human  nature,  those  passions  to  reprobate  spirits.  Such 
tyranny  is,  in  the  strictest  sense,  intolerable  ;  not  because  it 
aims  at  the  extinction  of  life,  but  of  everything  which  gives 
life  its  value,  —  of  virtue,  of  reason,  of  repose  in  GO0,  or  m 
truth." 
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On  the  29th  of  July,  the  proviace  of  Alem  Tejo  witnessed 
a  third  merciless  infliction,  worse  t)ian  that  which  desolated 
either  Beja  or  Villa  Vi^osa.  The  town  of  Evora  was  be- 
sieged and  taken  from  the  insurgents.  It  was  abandoned  to 
the  soldiers. 

**  Convents  and  churches/'  says  Southey,  "  afTorded  no  asylum  | 
not  those  who  had  borne  arms  alone,  but  children  and  old  men 
^i^ere  massacred,  and  women  were  violated  and  slaughtered.     The 
lowest  computation  makes  the  number  of  these  victims  amount  to 
nine  hundred.     The  clergy  and  religioners  were  especial  objects 
of  vengeance ;  they  were  literally  hunted  from  their  hiding  places 
like  wild  beasts :  eight-and-thirty  were  butchered ;  among  them 
vras  the  Bishop  of  Maranham.     According  to  the  French  account, 
eight  thousand  were  killed  and  wounded.^'     The  conduct  of  the  con- 
querors, Southey  affirms  oh  good  authority,  was  marked  with  de« 
liberate  and  sportive  cruelty  of  the  most  flagitious  kind.     He  also 
says,  '*  Concerning  the  conduct  of  the  general  officers,  as  respects 
their  sense  of  honor,  I  happen  to  possess  some  rather   curious 
information.    Loison  promised  the  archbishop  that  his  property 
should  not  be  touchea.    After  this  promise,  Loison  himself,  with 
some  of  his  officers,  entered  the  archbishop's  library,  which  was 
one  of  the  finest  in  Portugal ;  they  took  down  all  the  books,  in  the 
hope  of  discovering  valuables  behind  them ;  they  broke  off  the  gold 
and  silver  clasps  from  the  magnificent  bindings  of  the  rarest  part 
of  the  collection ;  and  in  their  disappointment  at  finding  so  little 
plunder,  tore  in  pieces  a  whole  pile  of  manuscripts.     They  took 
every  gold  and  silver  coin  from  Ids  cabinet  of  medals,  and  every 
jewel  and  bit  of  the  precious  metals  with  which  the  relics  were 
adorned,  or  which  decorated  anything  in  his  oratory.     Loison  was 
even  seen,  in  noon  day,  to  take  the  archbishop's  episcopal  ring  from 
the  table,  and  pocket  it." — p.  147. 

While  the  French  were  thus  manifesting  their  prowess^  an 
English  armament,  under  the  command  of  Sir  Arthur  Wel- 
lesley,  landed  in  Portugal,  some  fifty  miles  north  of  Lisbon, 
and  Junot,  already  rendered  uneasy  by  the  insurrection 
which  had  become  general,  saw  the  coming  term  of  his  ty- 
ranny keep  pace  with  the  approach  of  the  English.  He 
recaUed  as  many  of  his  troops  as  were  within  reach,  and 
prepared  for  the  result,  whatever  it  might  be.  The  church 
plate,  which  he  had  sacrilegiously  seized  to  an  enormous 
amount,  and  had  caused  to  be  melted,  he  removed,  together 
with  a  quantity  of  portable  plunder,  on  board  of  a  ship  in  the 
harbor.  "  Whole  piles  of  rich  hangings  and  vestments,  the 
spoils  of  palaces  and  churches,  were  burnt  in  a  buildii^ 
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erected  for  that  purpose,  • « •  for  the  sake  of  the  gold  and  sil- 
ver wherewith  tney  were  embroidered." — p.  179. 

The  approach  of  the  day  of  retribution  produced  QpcHi 
Junot  the  efiect  which  it  always  does  upon  bad,  low-miDoed, 
and  mean-spirited  men, — a  fear  of  the  consequences  of  evQ 
deeds.    Junot  endeavored,  in  a  proclamation  issued  before 
bis  march  to  meet  the  English,  to  conciliate  the  inhabitants 
of  Lisbon,  to  whom  his  presence  had  been  a  daily  source  of 
pain,  and  poverty,  and   starvation,  and  death.     He   still 
threatened,  but  in  the  style  of  one  who  was  anxious  to  shift 
off  the  responsibility  of  putting  his  threats  into  execution  upon 
those  whose  own  misconduct  would  bring  the  fulfilment  upoo 
themselves.     He  affected  a  horror  at  anticipated  calanaities, 
which  he  had  never  evinced  at  all  the  actual  atrocities  di 
the  past.     It  was  time  for  him  to  begin  to  look  amiable  and 
speak  softly,  and  his  altered  style  reminds  us  of  an  insolent 
bully,  who  suddenly  lowers  his  loud  tone  and  qualifies  his 
bold  words,  when  he  sees  some  one  approaching  able  and 
ready  to  rescue  the  victim  of  his  cowardly  oppression.     It  is 
not  needful  for  us  to  state  how  successfully  tne  army  of  Eng- 
land contended  for  the  oppressed  Portuguese  in  the  battles 
of  Rolica  and  Vimeiro  ;  nor  does  it  come  within  the  design 
of  this  article  to  notice  how  little  English  diplomacy  profited 
by  the  advantages  won  by  English  courage.    An  armistice 
was  agreed  to,  preparatory  to  a  definite  convention,  the  ob- 
ject of  which  was  the  evacuation  of  Portugal  by  the  FrencL 
One  article  of  the  armistice,  however,  we  must  not  pass  over, 
and  our  readers  will  not  forget  that  we  asked  for  it,  their 
special  attention.  It  was,  that  .every  individual  of  the  French 
army  should  be  transported  into  France  with  his  arms,  bag- 
gage, and  priva^te  property,  and  that  he  should  be  deprived  of 
no  part  of  it  whatsoever.     To  this  article  an  objection  was 
made,  butKellermann,  one  of  the  mostprominent  of  the  French 
generals,  who  negotiated  the  armistice,  explained,  that  the 
words  were  only  to  bear  their  strict  grammatical  meaning.  In  the 
convention  of  Cintra,  subsequently  concluded,  this  article, 
with  others,  was  ratified.  The  previous  discussion  had  cleariy 
explained  its  meaning,  and  if  there  was  one  part  of  the  treaty 
more  binding  upon  the  French  than  another,  it  was  this,  for 
they  themselves  had   settled  its  interpretation.    Moreover, 
before  the  negotiations  were  concluded,  an  article  was  pro- 
posed to  compel  the  French  generals  "  to  disgorge  the  church 
plate  which  they  had  stolen ;"  but  it  was  withdrawn,  "  on  the 
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repeated  representations  of  Kellermann,  that  its  introduction 
into  a  public  document  would  be  reproachful  to  the  French 
army.  The  commander-in-chief,  he  said,  was  particularly 
desirous  it  should  be  omitted" — (no  wonder,  considering  the 
contents  of  that  ship  in  the  harbor) — '*  and  he  was  wiQing, 
on  that  condition,  to  pledge  his  word  of  honor  !  that  no  pro- 
perty of  this  kind  should  be  removed."  He  then  disclaimed 
any  knowledge  of  past  depredations,  and  succeeded,  by 
downright  lying,  in  deceiving  the  honorable  men  with  whom 
he  was  dealing. 

We  admire  the  manly  candor  and  boldness,  as  well  as  the 
Christian  principle,  Southey  manifests  in  reproving  the  leni- 
ency whicn  the  British  generals  showed  to  tne  immorality  of 
the  French.  He  speaks  of  it  severely,  and  rightly  condemns 
his  countrymen  for  meeting  at  social  entertainments  "  men 
who  were  responsible  for  the  horrors  committed  at  Evora  and 
Leiria."  Such  conduct  emboldened  the  French,  and  they 
commenced  plundering  the  treasury,  the  museum,  public 
libraries,  arsenals,  churches,  houses  and  stores  of  individuals. 
It  was  found  that  they  expected  to  carry  off  the  private  valua- 
bles of  the  prince  of  Brazil  and  other  individuals,  and  of  the 
churches  ;  the  royal  librafy  and  the  museum.  They  robbed 
"die  Deposito  Publico  of  twenty  thousand  pounds,  and  they 
demanded  the  public  revenues.  They  proposed  to  carry  off 
several  ships,  and  Junot  asked  for  Jive  vessels  to  convey  his 
personal  effects  !  Such  bold  robbery  could  not  be  tolerated, 
and  the  English  commissioners,  who  were  charged  with  the 
due  execution  of  the  convention,  were  obliged  to  insist  upon 
restitution.  Their  demand  was  unwillingly  complied  with, 
and  Junot  issued  an  order  to  his  army  to  restore,  within 
twenty-four  hours,  everything  which  had  been  taken  from 
any  public  or  private  establishment.  What  testimony  this 
order  bears  to  tne  true  character  of  these  men,  and  wherein 
does  their  respectability  appear  greater  than  that  of  the  thief 
or  the  robber,  who  confesses  at  the  bar  of  justice,  the  filching 
of  a  handkerchief,  or  the  midnight  burglar  ?  But  we  have 
not  yet  fully  developed  their  nice  appreciation  of  the  laws  of 
honor. 

Immediately  after  issuins;  the  order  just  mentioned,  Junot, 
Duke  of  Abrantes,  general  in  the  army  of  the  Peninsula, 
and  one  of  the  bri^test  stars  that  encircled  the  imperial 
throne,  through  the  agency  of  an  aide-de-camp,  attempted  to 
embark  Uie  prince  regent's  horses  as  his  own  property.    He 
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was  compelled  to  restore  tbem.  The  next  day,  a  similar 
experiineDt  was  tried  with  two  carriages  belonging  to  the 
duke  of  Sussex,  and  with  like  success.  Then  it  was  found 
that  he  had  embarked  a  collection  of  pictures.  Being 
charged  with  it,  he  said  they  had  been  given  him.  This  was 
found  to  be  false,  and  he  then  tried  to  shift  the  blame  upon 
a  relation  of  his,  who,  refusing  to  land  or  to  give  up  the 
paintings,  was  compelled  to  do  both.  Fifty-three  boxes  of 
indigo  were  then  aiscovcred  among  Junot's  "  personal" 
effects,  but  he  disclaimed  any  knowledge  of  them,  and  the 
commissioners  acquitted  him  of  the  charge  of  stealing  them, 
with  what  reason,  does  not  appear.  In  all  the  instances 
above  named,  the  robbers — such  they  literally  were, — were 
detected,  and  obliged  to  refund.  But  the  enormous  sums  of 
gold  and  silver  coin  which  they  had  taken,  could  not  be 
recovered,  or  were  not,  as  it  appears,  through  want  of  energy. 
The  silver  melted  into  bars,  wnich  they  had  stolen  from  the 
churches,  was  also  the  subject  of  considerable  negotiation, 
and  a  compromise  was  at  length  agreed  to,  by  which  the 
French  bound  themselves  to  pay  then*  debts  with  this  stolen 
specie.  But  even  then,  ingenuity  was  put  to  the  torture,  to 
wrinff  from  her  some  method  of  avoiding  the  payment 
Southey  alludes  to  these  efibrts  ;  but  we  are  tired  of  tran- 
scribing these  records  of  dishonesty  and  meanness,  and  trust 
we  have  done  enough  to  show  how  amply  we  could  justify 
the  language  used  in  the  commencement  of  this  article*  We 
conclude  with  the  just  comments  of  the  historian. 

**  The  courtesy  which  had  been  shown  towards  the  French  gen- 
erals, in  the  course  of  the  negotiation,  had  the  effect  of  fixing  upon 
them  a  deeper  stigma,  by  bringing  into  full  view  a  low  chicanery, 
a  total  want  of  honor,  and  utter  disregard  of  truth,  which  could  not 
have  been  suspected,  if  it  had  not  been  thus  officially  proved  and 
placed  upon  public  record.  Had  such  charges  been  advanced  by 
the  enemy  against  the  general  officers  of  the  British  army,  the 
strictest  inquiry  would  have  been  instituted,  and  no  rank,  no  influ- 
ence, no  professional  merits,  could  have  screened  the  offenders. 
They  would  have  been  dismissed  with  ignominy  fix>m  the  service 
which  they  had  disgraced,  and  for  ever  excluded  from  all  honorable 
society.  There  was  a  time  when  the  highest  eulogium  which  the 
Frendi  bestowed  upon  a  soldier,  was  to  say  that  he  was  without 
fear,  and  without  reproach ;  but  under  the  system  of  Bonapaite, 
nothing  was  considered  reproachful  in  his  soldiers,  provided  they 
feared  nothing  in  this  world  or  in  the  next." — ^Vol.  IL,  p.  25i. 
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We  have  now  given  our  readers  a  sketch  of  the  conduct 
of  the  French  army,  in  a  small  part  of  the  Peninsula,  during 
a  portion  of  the  time  that  ill-fated  district  was  abandoned  to 
their  power.  Were  we  to  continue  our  narrative  to  the  end 
of  the  war,  and  embrace  all  the  instances  of  oppression,  cru- 
elty, and  perfidy  which  Southey  has  recorded,  the  closest 
condensation  would  not  enable  us  to  come  within  the  pre- 
scribed limits  of  a  Review.  It  is  the  war  in  Spain  that  was 
marked  by  the  greatest  outrages  and  barbarities ;  but  we 
have  confined  ourselves  to  Portugal,  and  have  considered 
the  movements  in  that  country  only  down  to  the  time  of  the 
convention  of  Cintra,  not  touching  upon  the  subsequent 
military  operations  on  a  larger  scale,  when  horrors  were  mul- 
tiplied to  an  almost  incalculable  amount.  All  these  we  have 
left  untouched,  and  yet  have  found  enough  to  justify  us  in  ex- 

?ressing  the  deepest  detestation  of  the  conduct  of  the  French, 
'he  facts  we  have  given  are  a  fair  sample  of  the  mode  in 
which,  throughout  the  whole  Peninsula,  Bonaparte's  power, 
and  the  terror  of  his  name,  audits  glory  too,  were  supported. 
When  he  could  no  longer  sustain  himself,  and  the  French 
armies  were  retreating  through  the  desolated  scenes,  and 
over  the  blasted  soil,  which  they  had  found  at  their  first 
coming  fair  and  fruitful,  the  last  wanton  displays  of  their 
wickedness  seemed  to  flow  from  utter  depravity  of  heart,  to 
be  indulged  /or  the  sake  of  wickedness,  and  can  only  be  de- 
scribed as  the  final  efforts  of  devilish  hate  to  concentrate  as 
much  torment  as  possible  in  the  few  remaining  moments  in 
which  it  was  permitted  to  spend  its  baflSed  fiiry.  Let  us 
not  be  thought  to  exaggerate.  Our  readers  may  judge 
whether  the  facts  we  have  already  detailed  do  not  utteny 
destroy  any  d  priori  objections,  drawn  firom  the  improba- 
biUty  that  men  of  such  high  military  fame  would  be  guilty  of 
such  atrocities ;  and  that  if  they  really  had  been  so  depraved, 
the  world  would  never  have  been  so  loud  in  its  applause  of 
their  courage,  skill,  and  intellect  —  objections  which,  one 
unacquainted  with  the  true  history  of  those  times  might  op- 
pose to  the  severity  of  our  condemnation.  On  the  contrary, 
do  not  those  facts  estabUsh  strong  d  priori  grounds  for  ex- 
pecting that  a  war,  commenced,  as  we  have  seen,  in  lawless 
violence,  would  end  in  deeds  which  might  properly  be  called 
"  devilish  ?" 

Thp  very  nature  of  the  Peninsular  war,  its  design  and  ori- 
gin, and  the  mode  of  carrying  it  on,  placed  all  who  were 
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engaged  in  it,  on  the  French  side,  in  a  position  fearfully  im- 
moral.   The  faithful  discharge  of  their  duly  (if  it  may  be  so 
termed)  as  soldiers,  compelled  them  to  violate  the  laws  of 
God  and  man.     They  were  members  of  a  vast  army  poared 
into  the  Peninsula  to  eflfect  the  will  of  one  bad  man.     Tbe^ 
assault  was  unprovoked  ;  and  ihey  had  not  one  just  object 
in  view.     Eveiy  act,   therefore,  even  within  the  limits  of 
what  is  usually  called  honorable  warfare,  was,  in  them,  dis- 
honorable.   But  farther,  —  the  system  which  Bonaparte  pur- 
sued in  this,  as  in  other  wars,  ag^avated  their  guilty  and 
drove  them  to  the  commission  of  cnmes  which  no  code,  di- 
vine or  human,  ever  tolerated.    His  plan  was  to  outnumber 
his  opponents  at  first,  and  then  to  msJce  the  disparity  greater 
by  destroying  as  many  of  them  as  possible.    For  the  suppiut 
of  his  armies  he  made  comparatively  little  provision,  but  left 
them  to  get  their  subsistence  as  they  best  could,  from  the 
country  where  they  were  quartered.    Must  not  the  professed 
apologist  of  Napoleon  grant  that  these  well-known  and  gen- 
erally admitted  facts,  prepare  us  to  believe  the  fearful  tales 
which  are  told  of  men  so  situated  f    In  a  bad  cause,  in 
which  they  were  ordered  to  sustain  themselves  in  a  worse 
way,  it  is  at  least  credible  that  their  excesses  would   be 
extreme.    But  we  do  not  presume  to  rely  on  general  princi- 
ples like  these,  to  bear  us  out  in  the  language  of  reprobation, 
m  which  we  have  spoken  of  the  conduct  of  the  French  of- 
ficers and  soldiers  in  this  war;  we  will  substantiate  the 
charges  by  a  more  distinct  specification  of  them,  and  only 
regret  that  our  limits  will  not  allow  us  to  do  it  more  in  detail. 
We  might  make  out  a  long  list  of  violations  of  good  faith, 
including  falsehoods  and  misrepresentations,  from  the  entrap- 
ping of  Ferdinand,  and  then  through  the  whole  development  of 
the  system ;  in  the  use  of  forged  papers ;  the  repeated  issuing 
of  deceptive  proclamations  by  Junot,  Nev,   Suchet,  and 
others ;  Lasnes'  breach  of  his  solemn  pledge  to  Palafbx, 
Massena's  false  report  of  the  action  on  the  Coa,  and,  more 
generally,  the  studiously  perverted  accounts  of  battles,  the 
numerous  gross  misstatements  of  the  progress  of  the  war, 
and  of  the  condition  of  the  respective  parties,  published  in 
France  and  Spain,  all  in  furtherance  of  the  same  systematic 
perfidy.     And,  then,  how  numerous  are  the  instances  of 
their  atrocious  barbaritibs,  their  murders  in  cold  blood,  the 
needless  slaughters 'after  battles  and  sieges,  the  cruel  manner 
in  which  they  put  to  death,  the  outrages  Aey  committed  for 
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the  ^ratification  of  their  brutal  lusts,  and  all  the  other  foul 
deeds  in  which  ferocity  and  inhumanity  could  manifest  them- 
selves.    Under  this  head  we  have  especially  in  view  the 
edicts  of  the  French  government  to  destroy  the  Spanish  ar- 
mies by  carnage,  the  conduct  of  Murat  at  Madrid,  of  Le- 
febre  Desnouettes  at  Tudela,  of  Duhesme  at  Mataro  and 
in  Catalonia,  of  Bessieres  at  Bio  Seco,  of  Cassagne  at  Jaen, 
of  Dupont  in  Catalonia,  Loison  at  Zaragossa,  Pego,  and 
Regoa,  Sebastian!  at  Ciudad  Real,  Ney  at  Soria  and  in  Gali- 
cia,  Lasselle  near  Talavera,  Suchet  at  Tarragona,  and  again 
near  Barcelona,  Victor  at  MeduUin,  Marmont  near  Sala- 
manca, and  Soult  in  Portugal.     The  last  named  general, 
when  his  oflScers  had  shown  some  reluctance  to  perform  the 
horrible  work  required  of  them,  complained  to  nis  govern- 
ment of  "  their  moral  debility,"  meaning  that  weakness  of 
conscience  and  of  nerves,  which  shuddered  at  the  perpetra- 
tion of  certain  atrocities,  and  desired  that,  in  future,  the  of- 
ficers sent  to  serve  under  him  should  be  more  "  impassibleJ*' 
We  might  readily  extend  this  enumeration,  were  it  neces- 
sary to  establish  our  positions ;  but  volumes  would  not  suflSce 
to  make  it  complete,  and  we  pass  to  a  third  count  of  the 
indictment — their  Robberies,  including  pillage?,  and  unlaw- 
ful seizures  of  private  property ;  and  we  call  up  in  support  of 
the  charge  the  following  instances,  as  they  are  set  forth  in 
our  author: — in  chapter  fifth,  Duhesme's  pillage  of  Mataro; 
in  chapter  tenth,  Kellermann's  exactions  ;  in  chapter  four- 
teenth, Ney's  three  days'  pillage  of  Soria,  and  the  pillages 
at  Madrid ;  in  chapter  sixteenth,  the  account  of  the  discharge 
of  their  debts  by  bills  on  Spanish  America,  to  be  paid  when 
the  French  should  get  possession  of  itj  and  afterwards  of  the 
plunder  of  Corunna,  of  Souk's  predatory  Tartar  warfare  in 
Galicia,  Victor's  systematic  pillage  at  Talavera,  Suchet's 
system  of  raising  money  in  Aragon,  and  the  exactions  and 
oppressions  everywhere  pro-ctised  for  satisfying  their  rapaci- 
ties.    Whoever  has  read  any  faithful  history  of  these  cam- 
paigns must  know,  that  we  have  not  cited  more  than  one  out 
of  a  thousand  of  the  various  enormities  which  were  committed 
by  these  invaders — and  committed,  too,  not  in  the  way  of 
the  inevitable  calamities  of  war,  but  characterized  by  outra- 
ges and  wickednesses  peculiarly  their  own.    It  may  be  ob- 
jected, that  for  our  facts  we  have  used  the  authority  of  an 
avowed  and  vident  opponent  of  Bonaparte  and  his  adhe- 
rents, and  that  they  ought  therefore  to  be  received  with  great 
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allowances.  Some  weight  would  be  due  to  this  objection,  if 
we  had  taken  up  the  subject  in  a  political  or  military  point  of 
view ;  but  as  we  have  done  it  wholly  in  a  moral  one,  we  may 
confidently  assert  that  in  that  relation  the  testimony  of  a 
writer  of  Mr.  Southey's  integrity  cannot  be  impeached. 
Greater  labor  can  have  been  bestowed  by  no  historian  in 
inquiring  into  facts,  than  he  bestowed  upon  the  history  of  this 
war ;  and  we  learn  from  the  conclusion  of  the  work,  that  it 
was  written  under  a  solemn  sense  of  his  responsibility. 

"  My  task,"  says  he,  "  is  ended  here ;  and  if  in  the  course  of  this 
long  and  faithful  history  it  should  seem  that  I  have  anywhere  ceawd 
to  hear  the  ways  of  Providence  in  mind,  or  to  have  admitted  a  feel- 
ing or  given  utterance  to  a  thought,  inconsistent  with  glory  to  Gob 
in  the  highest,  and  good-will  towards  men,  let  the  benevolent 
reader  impute  it  to  that  inadvertence  or  inaccuracy  of  expression, 
from  whidi  no  diligence,  however  watchful,  can  always  be  secure; 
and  as  such,  let  him  forgive  what,  if  I  were  conscious  of  it,  I  shoiM 
not  easily  forgive  in  myself." 

We  are  well  aware  that  the  foregoing  view  of  the  charac- 
ter and  conduct  of  Bonaparte  but  ill  accords  with  the  worid's 
estimate ;  at  the  same  time  we  know  not  how  a  difierent  one 
can  be  entertained,  when  his  deeds  are  tried  by  the  test  of 
Christian  morality  and  the  laws  of  humanity.  To  this  test 
it  has  been  our  aim  to  bring  them ;  and,  in  so  doing,  we 
hoped  to  revive  a  higher  tone  of  moral  and  religious  feeling 
in  regard  to  one  of  the  most  important  topics  of  the  age, 
upon  which  a  fearful  laxity  of  principle  has  been  manifested 
by  men  of  all  classes.  It  has  been  so  common  to  think  and 
speak  of  this  man  as  the  "  great  emperor,"  and  of  his  com- 
panions as  "  sons  of  glory,"  that  it  may  seem  idle  ever  to 
expect  to  see  the  prestige  removed  ;  and  so  it  certainl]^  iSf 
unless  the  Christian  standard  of  right  and  duty  is  more  wide- 
ly admitted  as  the  only  true  one.  Whenever  that  blessed 
period  shall  arrive,  it  will  surely  bring  with  it  a  solemn  re- 
versal of  the  apotheosis  which  the  present  age  has  decreed  to 
its  idol.  • 
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Art.  VIII. — A  Classical  Dictionary  ;  containing  an  Account  of 
the  Principal  Proper  Names  mentioned  in  Ancient  Authors^ 
and  intended  to  Elucidate  all  the  Important  Points  connected 
with  the  Geography  y  History  ^  Biography  ^  Mythology  ^  and  Fine 
Arts  of  the  Greeks  and  Romans  ;  together  vrith  an  Account  of 
Coins,  Weights  and  Measures,  and  Tabular  Values  of  the  same* 
By  Charles  Anthon,  LL.D.,  Jay-Professor  of  Columbia 
College.  New  York :  1841.  Harper  and  Brothers.  One 
volume,  royal  octavo,  pp.  1420. 

We  run  little  risk,  we  think,  in  asserting  the  work  before 
us  to  be  the  greatest  of  laborious  scholarship  that  the  Ame- 
rican classical  press  has  as  yet  put  forth,  or  American  scho- 
lar prepared.  Our  heading  already  indicates  that  we  owe 
it  to  the  unwearied,  learned  industry  of  the  classical  Pro- 
fessor of  Columbia  College,  one  whose  name  and  works  have 
so  often  given  subject  to  our  more  critical  columns ;  but 
T^hose  past  labors,  however  Herculean  we  may  have  deem- 
ed some  of  them,  sink,  and  are  distanced  by  the  greater  one 
he  has  now  accomplished.  The  amount  of  labor  and  varied 
learning  involved  in  it  are  alike,  to  our  feeble  eyes,  enormous ^ 
and  when  to  this  we  add,  that  it  comes  from  the  pen  of  one 
whose  daily  academic  duties*  are  such  as  would  crush  ordi- 
nary powers  of  endurance ;  we  confess,  that  we  think  the 
"oak  and  triple  brass"  must  lie  in  his  frame,  to  have  en- 
abled him  to  compass  it,  as  well  as  in  his  heart,  to  lead  him 
to  undertoke  it.  Nor  would  this  alone  be  sufficient  Such 
work  could  come  only  from  one  master  of  the  great  secret 
of  life — that  of  making  as  well  as  economizing  time.  Nor 
this  only,  but  from  one  who  holds  life  itself  cheap,  when 
compared  with  realizing  some  fixed  idea ;  the  criterion  al- 
ways, we  think,  of  those  at  whom  the  world  wonders,  whether 
in  arts  or  arms.  In  the  learned  Professor's  case,  we  hold 
that  fixed  idea  to  be  the  building  up  for  himself  and  country 
such  fame  of  classical  scholarship  as  may  not  blench  in  pre- 
sence of  European  rivalry. 

But  passing  this  by  as  matter  of  private  thought,  as  well 
as  from  all  farther  personal  reference,  which  has  been  drawn 
from  us  by  our  familiar  knowledge  of  the  author's  multitu- 

*  Professor  in  the  college,  and  rector  of  the  ^ammar  school,  with  its  fifteen 
teachers,  and  three  hundred  students.  ^ 
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dinous  labors,  and  the  scholar-like  devotion  that  alone  could 
master  them,  pass  we  on  to  what  concerns  more  directly  the 
student,  the  scholar,  and  the  public  —  we  mean  the  nature 
of  the  work  itself — the  objects  it  is  specially  intended  to 
serve,  and  the  ability  evinced  in  its  execution,  under  which 
three  heads,  without  farther  preface,  we  propose  at  once  to 
enter  upon  its  examination. 

1.  The  nature  of  the  work.  On  this  point  there  are  cer- 
tain erroneous  impressions  naturally  enough  arising,  which 
require  to  be  set  right  In  the  first  place,  it  is  not  an  enlarge- 
ment of  Lempriere's  classical  dictionary.  The  long  estab- 
lished popularity  of  that  work,  leads  indeed  many  to  iroagiDe 
(all,  perhaps,  who  have  never  critically  examined  it)  that  his 
labors  have  pre-occupied  the  classical  ground,  and  that  who- 
soever comes  after  him,  can  do  little  more  than  correct  and 
enlarge ;  building  up  on  a  foundation  already  laid  by  another, 
unto  whom  therefore  belongs  the  true  merit  of  the  work. 
Now  such  view  would  be  in  this  case  not  only  an  imperfect^ 
but  s,  false  one,  doing  injustice  to  Dr.  Anthon,  not  only  in  the 
value  of  his  labors,  but  in  the  merit  of  his  scheme.  The  pre- 
sent work  is  on  another  plan  than  that  of  Lempriere,  embra- 
cing, indeed,  all  that  was  good  in  his — but  then  with  far 
wider  limits  of  usefulness  —  a  "  Thesaurusj'^  in  truth,  rather 
than  a  "  Dictionary ;"  nor  in  saying  that  it  embraces  all  that 
was  good  in  Lempriere,  would  we  be  misunderstood  as  as- 
serting that  it  does  so  by  way  of  indolent  transfer  :  on  the 
contrary,  a  comparison  of  the  two  works  will  show,  that 
no  smallest  part  is  of  such  character ;  but  that  aU^even  the 
most  insignificant  articles,  have  received  in  their  adoption 
some  new  merit,  and  become  original  through  enlargement 
or  correction,  or  at  the  very  lowest,  by  re-examination  with 
new  and  higher  authorities.  But  even  such  are  but  minor 
points ;  the  greater  articles  stand  as  in  reference  to  Lempriere, 

Crfectly  independent  and  original,  owinff  nothing  to  him, 
yond  the  creation  of  a  popular  demand  tor  a  classical  work 
of  larger  extent  and  higher  authority  than  his  own. 

But  this  opens  to  us  the  wide  question  of  the  manifold 
defects  of  a  work  long  over-praised.  The  secret  of  such 
false  estimate  of  Lempriere  lay  in  its  being  a  practical  mono- 
poly. It  had  filled  the  market,  and  was  without  competitors. 
The  public  had  no  measiire  by  which  to  judge  it.  Classical 
teachers  had  no  choice  ;  and  therefore,  like  our  ecu-ly  mono- 
poly steamboat  on  the  Hudson,  with  all  its  defects,  it  was 
deemed  as  well  as  named,  "  Paragon."     Like  it,  too,  in  the 
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presence  of  competition,  it  falls,  and  is  doomed  to  shrink  to 
very  narrow  dimensions.  But  still  such  was  only  its  papular 
reputation.  With  scholars,  and  above  all  Christian  scholars, 
Lempriere  was  always  lightly  esteemed,  and  its  defects  as  a 
school-book  early  and  deeply  felt.  In  the  first  place  its 
scholarship  was  superficial ;  and  its  critical  errors,  however 
diminished  in  successive  editions,  still  to  the  last  remained 
innumerable.  It  never  constituted,  therefore,  classical  author- 
ity, certainly  to  no  inquirer  beyond  the  level  of  a  schoolboy, 
and  would  have  been  laughed  at  if  quoted  as  such  in  any 
scholarlike  discussion.  Nor  was  this  its  deepest  error.  As 
if  willingly,  certainly  as  evincing  no  opposite  principle,  its 
pages  were  too  often  stained  by  indelicacy,  not  to  say,  defiled 
with  impurity.  In  the  author's  mind  either  skill  or  care  had 
been  wanting  to  separate  in  mythological  fable  or  heathen 
history  the  pure  from  the  impure  —  to  give  the  wheat  and 
throw  away  the  chaff;  and  thus  was  the  Christian  teacher 
forced  to  put  into  the  hands  of  the  young  a  work  which, 
while  needful  for  their  classical  proficiency,  he  could  not  but 
have  trembled  in  so  doing,  from  that  *'grossness,"  to  use  the 
words  of  the  English  editor  of  Anthon's  Lempriere,  "  which 
was  so  remarkable  in  the  original  work."*  Now  that  in  this 
we  are  no  affected  "  purists,"  let  us  state  a  single  fact  com- 
ing under  our  own  knowledge,  in  addition  to  the  thousand 
testimonies  that  might  be  adduced  from  the  admission  of  all 
teachers  who  have  used  it  —  all,  at  least,  who  hold  them- 
selves standing,  as  all  should,  in  loco  parentis  towards  the 
youth  under  their  charge.  It  is  this  —  that  upon  this  sole 
ground  of  "  impurity,"  for  conscience'  sake,  were  the  profits 
of  the  work  renounced  by  a  leading  publisher  in  the  city  of 
New  York,  as  partaking,  in  his  judgment,  of  the  wages  of 
iniquity.  In  farther  confirmation  of  this  point,  we  need  but 
quote  the  language  of  Professor  Anthon,  when  called  upon  to 
undertake  an  American  edition  of  it,  years  before  he  had 
any  thought  of  providing  a  substitute  for  it.  "  The  precept 
of  the  Roman  satirist,"  is  his  strong  and  indignant  language, 
"  of  which  no  instructor  of  youth  should  for  a  moment  lose 
sight,  was  violated  on  almost  every  page.  There  seemed, 
indeed,  to  be  a  strange  pruriency  on  the  part  of  the  author, 
to  bring  forward  on  many  occasions  what  should  have  re- 
mained covered  with  the  mantle  of  oblivion.    Often,  in  place 

♦  Barker*s  Preface  to  Anthon's  Lempriere.    Thetford,  1832. 
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of  stating  important  particulars  respecting  an  individual  or 
nation,  some  disgusting  trait  of  moral  deformity  was  alone 
mentioned ;  and  it  was  thought  fit  information  for  the  youth- 
ful student  to  call  his  attention  to  what  could  have  no  other 
tendency  than  to  initiate  him  into  the  mysteries  of  heathen 
impurity.  I  trust  that  I  shall  not  be  thought  to  have  used 
too  unsparing  a  hand  in  removing  what  was  thus  offeosiye. 
Worse  than  idle  are  all  the  efforts  of  the  scholar,  if  moral 
purity  be  a  stranger  to  his  breast ;  and  vainly  will  he  toil  in 
the  rich  mine  of  antiquity,  if  every  step  exposes  him  to  some 
fatal  damp  which  may  prostrate  for  ever  both  bis  principles 
and  his  happiness."* 

So  much,  then,  for  the  original  Lempriere.  But  neither, 
secondly,  is  the  present  work,  as  might  be  more  plausibly 
imagined,  a  mere  "  rifacimento"  of  Anthon's  amended  Lem- 

fjriere,  as  thrice  published  by  him,  first  in  1825,  and  again  with 
arge  additions  m  1827  and  1833.  The  present  is,  and  is  ne- 
cessarily, a  new  work^  even  as  compared  with  that.  The  ejcpla- 
nation  of  which  necessity  is  this.  Even  in  these  editions  above 
named,  the  narrowness  of  the  original  groundwork  of  Lera- 

{>riere  was  sensibly  felt ;  the  superstructure  added  was  too 
arge  for  the  foundation  —  both  too  wide  and  too  weighty. 
To  have  attempted  farther  enlargement  of  it  would  nave 
served  but  to  overthrow  it.  A  fresh  demahd  for  the  book 
was  therefore  to  be  met,  not  by  a  new  edition,  but  by  a  new 
work.  The  whole  was  to  be  pulled  down,  the  comer-stones 
broken  up,  the  ground  cleared  of  nuisances,  and  deeper  and 
larger  foundations  laid ;  while  whatever  was  good  and  true  in 
the  old  was  to  be  re-worked  with  new  chiselling  and  better  skill 
into  the  new  and  nobler  structure.  Such,  then,  we  deem  to 
be  the  relation  the  present  work  bears  to  all  those  (whether 
in  name  or  fact,)  "  Lemprieres,"  that  have  preceded  it.  We 
deem  them  swept  away  to  make  room  for  this  ;  and  that  not 
only  figuratively,  but  in  fact,  believing  it  will  be  found  so— 
Anthon's  Classical  Dictionary  superseding  alike  their  use, 
and  in  this  country  at  least,  in  a  short  time,  their  memory. 
But  before  passing  from  this  our  first  head  of  the  nature  of 
the  work,  we  pause  a  moment  to  mark  the  steps  by  which 
this  consummation  has  been  reached,  illustrating  so  strikingly, 
as  it  does,  the  relative  rapidity  of  advance  in  scholarship 
during  the  last  half  century  between  the  two  countries,  hold- 
ing forth  to  the  world  these  (so  to  call  them)  rival  works. 

*  "  Dedication"  to  bis  brother,  John  Antbon,  Esq. 
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Of  Lempriere  himself,  we  know  little  beyond  the  dates  of 
his  prefaces,  the  earliest  of  which  is  given  from  Pembroke  Col- 
lege, Oxford,  1788,  which  college  had  recently  had  the  honor  of 
numbering  Dr.  Samuel  Johnson  among  its  members.  At  this 
time,  as  we  learn  from  other  sources,  Lempriere  was  but  a 
youth,  little  turned  of  twenty,  and  consequently  hardly  out 
of  his  baccalaureate,  though  afterwards  writing  D.D.  after 
his  name.  A  later  edition,  probably  the  third  or  fourth,  is  . 
dedicated  to  Dr.  Richard  Valpy,  the  friend  at  whose  sugges- 
tion the  work  itself  was  undertaken,  and  under  whose  auspices 
improved  ;  an  early  and  personal  friend,  we  majr  presume, 
from  the  circumstance  of  both  being  natives  ot  the  same 
httle  island  of  Jersey,  and  both  of  French  descent. 

Of  the  execution  of  the  work,  we  have  already  spoken. 
However  needful  it  may  have  been  at  the  time,  to  the  schools 
of  England,  as  indeed  its  popularity  evinces,  it  is  little  cre- 
ditable, either  to  the  Christian  taste  or  academic  scholarship 
of  the  age  or  its  author,  and  at  best,  was  a  work  to  satisfy  the 
schoolboy,  rather  than  the  scholar,  still  less  the  thinker.  In 
this  last  point  of  view,  it  is  in  truth  barren.  The  philosophy 
of  history,  —  the  history  of  philosophy,  seem  alike  foreigp 
to  the  author's  views,  or  rather,  to  speak  more  plainly,  to  his 
mind.  Such  things  came  not,  it  would  seem,  within  his  phi- 
losophy. As  to  originality,  it  was  of  course  but  a  compila- 
tion ;  thou&[h  doubtless  with  the  merit  of  compendiousness. 
Of  the  authorities  he  names  in  his  Preface,  his  English  ones 
are  but  second-rate ;  Lloyd,  Hoffman,  and  Collier ;  of  Ger- 
mans, he  knew  none ;  and  in  French,  he  seems  to  have  stop- 
ped short  with  the  "  Siecles  Payens"  of  L'Abb^  Sabatier 
de  Castres,  an  author  to  whom,  with  unscholarlike  exag- 
geration, he  attributes  "oK  the  information  which  judicious 
criticism,  and  a  perfect  knowledge  of  heathen  mythology, 
could  procure."  — Preface.  To  this,  however,  he  does  add, 
with  more  doubtful  praise,  "the  Compositions  of  I'Abb^ 
Banier  have  also  been  useful,"  as  well  as  **  the  Dictionnaire 
Historique  of  a  literary  society,  printed  at  Caen."  Such 
was  the  first  edition  and  such  its  authorities ;  and  so,  with  little 
enlargement,  they  continued  to  the  end.  His  second  came 
out  four  years  after,  the  preface  to  which  bears  date,  "  Lon- 
don, 1792,"  and  indicates  some  small  additional  matter, 
"  numerous  errors"  of  fact,  as  he  states,  "  corrected,"  but 
none  of  principle.  For  these  corrections,  too,  he  seems, 
unscholarlike,  to  have  been  more  indebted  to  accident  than 
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research.  "  The  hints  of  friends,  and  the  animadversions 
of  critics,"  is  his  own  statement,  "  have  been  (all  ?)  carefully 
adopted." 

In  1797  came  forth  its  third,  and  according  to  Barker,  its 
best  edition,  with  a  short  prefatory  notice  from  the  autbor, 
dated  at  **  Abingdon,"  to  which  place  he  seems  to  have  re- 
tired, either  on  a  curacy  or  a  school  appointment;  where, 
too,  his  thoughts  at  this  time,  to  judge  from  his  preface,  seem 
to  have  been  less  occupied  about  improving  his  work,  than  in 
crying  out^  as  such  compilers  we  have  seen  in  other  and 
more  recent  times  are  apt  to  do,  at  some  more  learned  scholar, 
who  had  published,  it  seems,  at  Deventer^  in  Holland,  and 
had  therefore,  we  presume,  German  stamina  about  him,  an 
equivalent  work  in  Latin,  w^hich,  as  being  derived  from  the 
same  common  sources  of  scholarship  as  his  own,  though 
much  more  deep  and  thorough,  Lempriere  chose  to  consider 
in  the  light  of  plagiarism,  standing  up  **  for  the  rights  of  au- 
thorship ;"  and  as  we  have  above  said,  to  cry  out  accordingly. 
What  the  issue  of  the  contest  was  we  know  not,  farther  than 
that,  we  presume,  from  his  subsequent  silence  on  the  sub- 
ject, he  received,  as  such  arrogant  claim  well  merited 
to  receive,  and  as  it  ever  will  receive,  a  sufficient  quietus. 

But  here  occurs  an  hiattLs  in  our  consecutive  copies.  We 
have  before  us,  instead,  an  edition  of  "  Lempriere's  Classical 
Ewgrayhy^^^  a  work  intended  by  him  as  a  "  Companion"  to 
his  Dictionary,  put  forth  in  1808,  also  from  Abingdon,  and 
dedicated  (for  he  had  high  friends)  to  "  Abbot,  speaker  of 
the  House  of  Commons ;"  but  of  the  original  work  we  hold 
none  till  the  fifteenth  edition,  in  1829,  coming  out  under  the 
editorship  of  his  son,  the  Rev.  F.  D.  Lempriere,  A.M.,  with 
his  father's  "  latest  corrections  and  amendments"  —  the  au- 
thor having  died,  it  would  seem,  not  long  before.*  The  sum 
of  our  long  story,  then,  is  this,  that  after  forty  years  of  mo- 
nopoly in  the  market,  with  its  fifteen  successive  editions,  and 
in  such  a  country  as  England,  with  its  thousand  classical 
schools,  and  all  this  time  in  the  hands  of  its  author,  himself 
devoted  to  classical  teaching,  this  same  work  continued,  ex- 
cept in  small  and  unimportant  particulars,  unchanged  and 

♦  This  "break"  in  our  chain  is,  however^  of  less  importance;  as  in  Barker's 
London  edition  of  Anthonys,  in  1827,  we  find  him  thus  speaking:  "After  the 
third  edition,  of  1797,  the  corrections,  improvements,  and  additions  were  not 
considerable;  and  of  the  additions,  many  would  have  been  erased  by  the  present 
editor  as  valueless  in  his  opinion  to  master  and  scholar,  if  he  had  been  reprinting 
any  edition  subsequent  to  the  edition  of  1797."— (Preface.) 
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unimproved — wanting  accuracy  and  thorough  learning,  last 
as  well  as  first,  and  last  as  well  as  first,  tainted  with  gross 
and  needless  indelicacy. 

Let  us  look  now  how  an  energetic  American  scholar  has 
handled  this  matter.  In  1S26,  Professor  Anthon,  on  solicita- 
tion, took  up  the  work,  as  he  then  found  it,  for  an  improved 
edition.  With  one  dash  of  his  pen  he  obUterated  all  its  grossest 
passages,  enlarging  its  extent  oy  above  three  thousand  [brack* 
etted]  additions,  more  than  one  thousand  of  which  were 
new  articles ;  besides  many  other  silent  alterations  and 
amendments ;  and  adding  at  once  depth  to  its  critical  au- 
thorities, by  opening  for  it  the  hitherto  untouched  mine  of 
German  scholarship. 

Within  two  years,  a  second  edition,  in  1827,  being  called 
for,  **  through  the  rapid  sale  of  the  previous  impression,"  he 
again  gave  the  work  a  general  revision,  to  the  extent  again 
of  a  thousand  new  additions,  and  opening  to  the  thoughtful 
student  a  farther  source  of  interest  and  information,  by  add- 
ing to  it  a  few  of  the  best  established  critical  theories  on  its 
more  thorny  questions,  which  alone  can  give  to  the  student  a 
rational  clue  through  the  endless  ramifications  of  ancient 
history  and  fabled  story. 

His  last  edition  was  in  1833,  being  again  "  much  more 
enlarged  and  improved" — a  fact,  for  the  visible  part  of  which 
the  eye  gave  suflScient  warrant  —  the  work  being  now  ne- 
cessarily divided  into  two  volumes.  Its  claims,  too,  being 
now  advanced,  (to  use  the  modest  language  of  its  preface,) 
from  being  "a  useful  auxiliary  to  the  student,"  into  "an 
occasional  aid  to  the  more  advanced  scholar;"  "  almost  every 
article  in  it  being  either  re-written  or  enlarged ;"  together 
with  a  copious  list  of  its  new  authorities.  This  new  edition 
of  "  Anthon's  Lempriere,"  therefore,  we  may  confidendy 
pronounce,  was  equivalent  to  a  new  toorky  and  the  name  it 
bore,  a  misnomer.  Even  the  father  who  originally  begat 
it,  would  not,  we  are  confident,  have  recognized  his  once 
puny  skeleton  child  under  his  rapid,  strong  American 
growth  —  still  less,  we  think,  could  the  eye  of  strangers 
nave  done  it. 

Previous,  however,  to  this  third  and  last  enlargement  of  the 
work  by  Dr.  Anthon,  being  the  seventh  American  edition, 
the  merits  of  the  preceding  and  sixth  had  been  acknowledged 
abroad,  in  a  manner  not  a  little  flattering  to  an  American 
scholar.    A  reprint  of  it  (1827)  was  edited  in  London,  by 
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"  E.  H.  Barker,  Esq.,  of  Thetford,"  which  quickly  occupied, 
it  would  seem,  the  market  there  as  it  had  done  here,  to  the 
almost  total  exclusion  (so  at  least  we  argue  from  Barker's 
second  preface)  of  the  rival  EngUsh  work.  In  what  terms 
the  improvements  of  an  American  editor  on  a  standard 
English  classical  work  (a  point  certainly  not  likely  to  be 
readily  conceded)  were  acknowledged  in  England,  we 
should  take  pleasure  in  quoting,  did  our  limits  permit,  for 
the  honor  of  our  country,  as  well  as  a  deserved  tribute  to  the 
scholar  who  called  it  forth.  But  room  presses,  and  more 
definite  matter.  We  only  add,  therefore,  that  the  English 
editor  closes  his  eulogium  with  pronouncing  that  its  **  large 
improvements  almost  entitle  it  to  be  regarded  as  a  new  work,'* 
and  that  he  has  struck  out  "  a  large  number  of  articles,  in 
order  to  make  room  for  the  valuable  additions  of  the  Ambr- 
ICAN  (wc)  scholar." — Preface.  Such  has  been  the  progress 
of  the  American  work. 

Now,  in  our  judgment,  we  have  seldom  met  with  a  fact 
more  strikingly  illustrative  of  the  onward  movement  of  our 
country,  as  compared  with  England,  whether  in  things  mate- 
rial or  intellectual,  than  the  one  we  have  above  opened.     A 
school-book  in  England,  acknowledgedly  defective  in  scho- 
larship, though  coming  forth  from  her  most  learned  univer- 
sity, as  well  as  objectionable  in  its  moral  tone,  though  the 
work  of  a  clergyman,  goes  through  a  period  of  forty  years' 
growth,  and  fifteen  successive  editions,  fourteen  of  tbem 
under  the  eye  and  supervision  of  the  author  himself,  and  yet 
ends  pretty  much  as  it  began  —  still  a  school-book,  and 
nothing  more — still  "defective  in  scholarship,"  and  still 
"objectionable  in  moral  tone."     The  same  work,  again, 
adopted  in  America,  under  a  lay  scholar's  guidance,  though 
without  any  apparent  leisure,  its  errors  are  at  once  cut  deep 
into  in  his  first  edition,  amended  in  the  second,  cast  oflT  in 
the  third,  and  on  the  demand  for  a  fourth  comes  out  a  new 
ivork  —  name  and  nature  alike  changed — a  better  as  well 
as  a  bigger  book,  fitted  for  the  library  of  the  student,  and  what 
was  stm  farther  removed  from  the  character  of  its  prototype, 
for  the  parlor  table  ;  and  that  without  being  unfitted  for  its 
original  destination,  the  desk  of  the  school-boy :  and  all  this 
wimin  the  short  space  of  six  years.    Now  in  this  matter 
we  are  not  prejudging  all  this  accumulation  to  be  improve- 
ment, for  it  is  obviously  an  easy  thing  to  make  a  big  hock. 
We  propose  to  prove  that  point,  and  to  justify  our  position  of 
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its  being  a  better  as  well  as  a  bigger  one.  We  here  adduce 
the  fact  of  its  growth  but  in  illustration  of  the  onward  mind 
and  movement  of  the  nation,  which  will  not  rest  content  with 
anything  short  of  what  it  deems  perfection— seeking  it  some- 
times doubtless  in  a  headlong  course,  that  makes  more  haste 
than  **  good  speed."  Such,  however,  we  deem  not  to  have 
been  our  fate  in  the  present  instaiice ;  but  of  that  we  have 
now  to  inquire. 

The  nature  of  the  work  being  now  clear,  let  us  look, 
secondly,  into  its  objects,  learn  what  they  are,  and  see  how 
successfully  it  has  attained  them.  A  great  book,  under  the 
old  adage,  is  a  great  evil.  A  work  must  not,  therefore,  grow 
to  twice  its  former  size,  without  rendering  a  satisfactory 
account  of  such  enlargement.  The  answer  to  such  demand 
in  the  present  case  runs  thus.  The  original  work  of  Lem- 
priere  was  but  a  school-book^  and  that  but  ill  prepared.  The 
present  work  of  Anthon  presents  itself  before  us  in  a  three- 
fold light  — first,  as  a  "  Classical  Dictionary"  for  the  use  of 
schools,  accurately  and  well  prepared  —  secondly,  as  a 
"  Critical  Thesaurus"  for  the  use  o{  scholars^  opening  to  them 
the  latest  and  best  sources  of  information  on  all  points  of  cri- 
tical inquiry  —  and  thirdly,  as  a  '*Compend  of  Classical  - 
Literature,"  for  the  use  of  the  reading  pubUc  at  large,  con- 
taining within  manageable  bulk  what  oefore  lay  scattered 
through  many  volumes,  thus  opening  to  the  mere  Eng- 
lish scholar  those  stores  of  learning  that  before  lay  hid  from 
bim,  and  ignorance  of  which  is  deeply  and  sensibly  felt,  by 
all  professional  men  at  least ;  a  large  proportion  of  whom 
in  our  country  have  not  enjoyed  the  advantages  of  an  early 
classical  education ;  and  all  this  in  the  present  work  is  given, 
purified  by  a  Christian's  sense  of  duty  from  whatsoever  could 
offend  by  its  grossness  or  taint  by  its  indelicacy. 

Under  this  threefold  character,  then,  does  the  work  present 
itself;  and  though  doubtless  such  combination  of  separate 
objects  may  itself  be  made  a  doubt,  yet  not,  we  think,  in  our 
working  republican  country,  where  theoretic  distinctions  are 
ever  made  to  yield  to  practical  convenience.  Nor  indeed  (to 
look  a  little  farther  into  this  point)  would  we  confine  such 
justification  to  our  own  country.  It  is  in  the  spirit  of  our  age 
and  century.  The  lines  that  apportion  knowledge  are  them- 
selves arbitrary,  and,  like  all  things  that  are  so,  are  now 
everywhere  breaking  down  under  the  advance  of  native  tal- 
ent and  the  popular  mind.    ^'  The  tools  to  him  that  can  use 
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them,"  is  the  very  "  banner  cry"  of  the  nineteenth  century ; 
and  knowledge,  like  the  political  franchise,  (in  our  country 
at  least,)  has  and  can  have  no  longer  its  arbitrary  limits. 
Long  since,  into  the  rude  workshop  has  practical  science 
penetrated,  here  and  elsewhere.  What  wonder,  then,  ths^ 
door  being  open,  that  classical  knowledge  should  also  now 
enter ;  or  that  the  present,  though  a  big  book,  should  yet  con- 
trive to  squeeze  in.  For  our  part  we  should  not  much  wonder. 
So  much,  then,  for  this  charge  of  popularizing  knowledge, 
at  which,  we  doubt  not,  "pseudo-scholarship"  will  have  its 
sneer,  as  if  its  aristocratic  privileges  were  invaded.  Doubt- 
less they  are,  and  scholars  will  now  and  henceforth  have  to 
fight  for  them.  Sham  learning  and  careless  assertion  will 
no  longer  pass  muster :  a  hard  name  or  a  false  authority  will 
no  longer  silence  the  unlearned  opponent :  and  if  "  diploma" 
scholars  desire  to  keep  up  the  interval  between  themselves 
and  the  oi  noXXwj  it  must  no  longer  be  with  the  old  con- 
temptuous adage,  "  Odiprofanum  vulgus,"  but  simply  with  its 
closing  term,  ^^arceo;^^  and  that  must  be  by  keeping  ahead  of 
them.  Thus  is  it,  we  deem,  that  thiis  and  similar  works,  by 
popularizing  learning,  are  among  the  most  powerful  engines 
lor  advancing  it.  Men  will. not  be  content  to  be  equal.  Tkal 
nature  settles ;  so  that  the  more  the  mass  presses  upon  the 
scholar,  the  more  will  the  scholar  press  upon  the  science 
before  him ;  and  thus  all  go  forward.  So  has  it  ever  been  in 
all  other  points  of  social  and  intellectual  improvement.  Why 
not  then  in  ihis  ?  While  none  but  the  clergy  could  read, 
reading  was  a  "clerklike  accomplishment,"  and  gave  "  privi- 
lege" in  law.  So  long  as  kings  (Charlemagne-like)  made 
their  autograph  with  a  stamp,  the  pen  and  scholarship  were 
convertible  terms.  When  none  but  learned  doctors  studied 
botany,  the  very  mention  of  the  "  cedar"  or  "  hyssop  on  the 
wall"  was  thought  to  partake  of  the  wisdom  of  Solomon : 
and  in  those  "  good  old  days,"  a  smattering  of  terms,  in  any 
matter  of  learning,  was  sufficient  honorably  to  distinguish 
"  the  educated"  from  "  the  vulgar."  Not  so  now.  All  this  is 
changed  or  fast  changing — not  relatively,  we  say,  as  to  rank, 
but  practically,  as  to  attainment.  The  uneducated  man  has 
taken  the  place  of  the  educated  ;  the  vulgar  artisan  has  trod 
on  the  scholar's  heels,  and  sent  him  forward  at  a  brisker 

1)ace :  and  so  too,  we  deem,  will  it  be  with  classical  know- 
edge,  as  they  get  it:  smatterers  will  no  longer  be  esteemed 
scholars. — But  having  settled  this  sneer  against  the  multiform 
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character  of  the  work,  let  us  go  on  to  look  a  little  more  criti- 
cally at  its  fitness  for  the  supply,  as  above  hinted,  of  the  three 
needs  of  our  country  —  the  need  of  the  student,  the  need  of 
the  advanced  scholar,  and  the  need  of  the  classically  unedu- 
cated public. 

1.  As  a  classical  dictionary  for  the  use  of  schools. — By  what 
test  now  shall  we  try  its  fitness  for  this  end  ?     Let  us  see. 

What  young  students  first  want  in  opening  a  classical 
dictionary  is  that  they  shall  find  what  they  look  for ;  such 
work  must,  therefore,  be  full  and  ample,  as  the  present  is. 
To  hunt  through  the  pages  of  such  volume  without  finding 
vrhat  we  seek,  is,  as  we  can  well  remember  from  our  school- 
boy days,  but  a  "  weariness  of  the  flesh" — labor  unrepaid, 
to  begin  with — time,  patience,  and  talents  wasted  in  addi- 
tion, and  with  a  flogging,  perhaps,  at  the  end  of  it,  that  was 
due,  in  truth,  rather  to  Lempriere  than  to  us.  Now  this  de- 
fect of  Lempriere  we  hold  to  be  here  removed.  The  student 
will  not  search  in  vain.  It  is  true  such  increase  of  know- 
ledge has  added  bulk  to  the  volume,  though  not  to  any  phy- 
sical inconvenience — *'cost"  may  alone  be  the  question,  but 
here,  as  elsewhere,  or  rather  beyond  all  else,  is  the  good  arti- 
cle alone  cheap  to  the  purchaser;  and  under  the  skiful  ma- 
chinery of  its  enterprising  publishers,  (the  Harpers,)  its  actual 
price  will,  we  doubt  not,  be  reduced  to  a  minimum. 

What  is  next  demanded  in  such  book  by  teacher  as  well 
as  student,  or  rather  by  the  very  fact  of  its  being  a  book  at  all, 
is  accuracy  to  keep  out  of  the  head  of  the  boy  that  "  false 
knowledge"  which,  like  other  evil,  seems  ever  to  take  the 
deepest  root,  and  once  planted,  never  to  let  go  its  hold.  In 
this  primary  point,  as  already  said,  the  original  work  had 
but  small  reputation,  while  the  present  learned  author  has 
unquestionably,  in  his  past  works,  established  a  high  one,  and 
as  unquestionably  would  not  in  this,  his  greatest,  set  it  at  risk. ' 
We  speak  thus  hypothetically,  though  confidently,  from  the 
impossibility  of  a  reviewer  on  a  work  of  such  magnitude, 
pretending  to  sit  in  judgment  on  this  point,  though  we  add, 
too,  that  so  far  as  time  has  permitted  reference,  we  feel  as- 
sured that  teacher  and  student  may  alike  rest  with  confidence 
upon  it — a  point  of  faith  certainly  all  important,  since  with- 
out it  all  outward  acquisitions  avail  not.  Knowledge  that  is 
doubtful  is  no  knowledge  —  a  burden  that  we  must  carry, 
instead  of  a  vehicle  that  carries  us.  It  is  surely  hard  as 
well  as   slow  travelling,  when   teacher  and    scholar,  like 
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the  father  and  son  in  the  fable,  must  undertake  to  carry  the 
ASS  on  their  own  shoulders. 

A  third  point  which  the  student  wants  to  give  vsiue  to 
what  he  finds,  is  **  attractiveness."  He  looks  not  in  such 
work  for  words^  but  things.  "  Words"  he  has  enough  of,  or 
more  perhaps  than  enough,  in  the  author  he  is  studying.  He 
is  sick  of  grammatical  abstractions.  To  his  classical  dic- 
tionary he  turns,  therefore,  for  relief —  he  wants  something 
to  fill  his  mind  with  thoughts,  or  his  fancy  with  ima^s  — 
something  in  short  of  **  flesh  and  blood  "  to  stand  before  hinu 
A  "  skeleton,"  therefore,  will  not  do  —  such  as  we  well  re- 
member Lempriere  used  to  tantalize  us  with  —  such  as 
"  — ,  a  man  of  Athens :"  "  — ,  a  celebrated  soldier  of  the  Pe- 
loponnesus,' and  then  closing  its  lips  in  oracular  sileuce. 
A  work  that  speaks  thus  unto  youth  is,  we  say,  a  mockery. 
It  is  the  ghost  of  knowledge,  not  living  knowledge  —  for  that 
is  buried  in  silence,  if  not  in  ignorance.  What  then  a  boy 
wants  on  such  occasions,  and  what  alone  he  can  remember, 
are  not  vague  generalities,  nay  universalities,  such  as  suit  a 
thousand,  or  perhaps  all  of  "  Adam's  race,"  but  specialities, 
individuahties -i- pictured  words  that  bring  images  before 
,  bis  eye,  and  work  on  his  imagination  and  feelings,  and 
through  them  alone  become  permanently  stamped  on  his 
memory.  Without  this,  to  the  youthful  mind  written  -words 
are  but  black  marks,  and  spoken  ones  but  sound  —  harsh  or 
soft,  as  it  may  be  —  but  alike  soon  forgotten.  Whatever  is 
communicated,  therefore,  in  the  way  of  youthful  instructioD, 
demands  a  certain  fulness  and  largeness  of  feature,  or  else 
the  young  cannot  see  it  with  their  mind's  eye.  Now  in  this, 
as  all  know  who  have  ever  looked  into  the  original,  Lem- 
priere was  lamentably  deficient ;  not  only  his  book  had  it 
not,  but  he  himself  had  it  not  in  him.  Whereas,  we  do  not 
know  a  happier  illustration  of  the  revencj  than  what  our  Re- 
view* has  neretofore  noticed  in  its  short  article  on  Anthon's 
Caesar  —  the  skilful  manner,  we  mean,  in  which,  by  way  of 
dialogue,  he  interests  the  young  student  in  the  various  criti- 
cal questions,  otherwise  vague,  bearing  on  the  life  and  wri- 
tings of  his  author.  In  such  enlargement,  no  doubt,  there 
was  to  the  scholar  sensible  redundance;  but  we  maintained 
it  to  be  the  needful  sympathetic  approach  to  the  more  ima- 
ginative, less  reflecting  mind  of  the  youthful  student.    Now 

♦  New  York  Review,  No.  V.,  Critical  Notice  of  Anthonys  Cs&sar. 
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fiuch  enlargement  as  that  would  doubtless  be  out  of  place 
here ;  the  limits  of  a  classical  dictionary  forbid,  but  still  the 
spirit  that  dictated  it  may  be  present,  and  make  that  interest- 
ing to  the  boy  which  in  the  hands  of  another  would  be  spirit- 
less and  uninfluential.  In  illustration  of  the  two  works  in 
this  particular,  for  accuracy,  fulness  and  interest,  we  can,  of 
coufse,  but  refer  to  the  leading  articles  in  both.  We  take 
at  random  two  inferior  names,  however,  as  illustrating  the 
principle.    In  Biography,  for  instance : 

Lempriere.  Art.  Acraitis — ^A  freedman  of  Nero,  sent  into 
Asia  to  plunder  the  temples  of  the  Grods.  Tac.  Ann.  15.  c.  45. 
I.  16.  c.  23. 

Anthon.  Art.  Acraius — ^A  freedman  of  Nero,  sent  into  Asia 
to  plunder  the  temples  of  the  Gods,  which  commission  he  executed 
readily,  being,  according  to  Tacitus,  (Ann.  15.  45.)  cuicunqtce  Jiagi- 
iio  promptus.  Secundus  Carinas  was  joined  with  him  on  this  occa- 
fiion,  whom  Lipsius  (ad  Tac,  I.  c.)  suspects  to  be  the  same  with 
the  Carinas  sent  into  exile  {Dio  Cassttis,  59.  20.)  by  the  Emperor 
Caligula  for  declaiming  against  tyrants.    Compare  Juvefud  7, 204. 

Or  again,  in  Ancient  Geography : 

Lempriere.  Art.  Ahacene.  A  country  of  Sicily  near  Messena. 
{Diod.  14.) 

Anthon.  Art.  Ahaccenum.  A  city  of  the  Siculi  in  Sicily,  situ- 
ated on  a  steep  hill  southwest  of  Messana.  Its  ruins  are  supposed 
to  be  in  the  vicinity  of  Tripi,  Being  an  ally  of  Carthage,  Diony- 
sius  of  Syracuse  wrested  from  it  part  of  the  adjacent  territory  and 
founded  in  its  vicinity  the  colony  of  Tyndaris.  (Died.  S.  14.  78. 
90.)  Ptolemy  calls  this  city,  A66Lxaiva,  all  other  writers  ACaxalvov. 
According  to  Bochart,  the  Punic  appellation  was  Abcuiin,  from 
AbaCf  "exioUere,'*  in  reference  to  its  lofty  situation  {Cluver.  Sic, 
Ant.  2,  386.) 

We  need  not  pause  to  point  out  either  the  errors  corrected 
or  the  enlargement  of  knowledge  given. 

2.  But  to  look  at  the  work  in  its  higher  claims,  to  be  re- 
garded as  a  Thesaurus  for  the  classical  scholar  —  here,  ques- 
tionless, it  bears  the  character  of  a  new  work ;  this  scholar- 
like addition  being  in  truth  that  very  offshoot  which,  engraft- 
ed as  it  was  upon  the  old  stock  in  Anthon's  Lempriere  of 
1833,  broke  it  down  by  its  own  weight,  and  demanded,  as 
in  the  present,  a  new  foundation. 

The  original  Lempriere  was,  as  we  have  seen,  not  even 
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ordiihary^  much  less  critical  authority ;  and  that  not  merely 
from  want  of  care,  but  from  a  deeper  cause,  want  of  scholar- 
ship.    In  the  day  when  that  work  came  forth,  the  classical 
learning  of  England  was,  hke  its  poetry,  at  a  low  ebb ;  when 
Hayley  was  reckoned  a  poet,  no  wonder  that  Lempriere, 
too,  might  pass  for  a  scholar.   As  little,  however,  at  the  pre- 
sent day  would  the  one  as  the  other,  we  think,  pass  muster. 
Though  classical  learning  in  England  has  always  retained  at 
Oxford  its  strongest  hold,  yet  nas  that  "  hold"  sometimes 
been,  as  it  then  remarkably  was,  a  very  lax  and  feeble  one — 
a  kind  of  gendemanly  **  kid-glove"  hold  of  antiquity — as  of 
something  that  might  soil  aristocratic  fingers,  very  diflerent 
certainly  from  the  solid  grip  of  a  rough  German  hand,  that 
not  only  handles  it  without  gloves,  but  in  its  iron  vice  holds 
fast  its  contradictory  Proteus-like  fables   until  they  shall 
have  rendered  forth  true  and  suflBcient  answers.     In  that 
slumbering  age  such   critical  inquiry  in  England  was  un- 
known.    Porson  first,  and  since  Blomfield,  awakened  Eng- 
lishmen from  the  dream  they  dreamt,  that  they  were  scholars, 
a  dream  into  which  they  had  been  cast  through  the  world- 
sounding  fame  of  a  few  giant  progenitors — Bentley ,  Usher,  etc. 
But  with  all  their  recent  rousing,  we  doubt  yet  whether  the 
nation  is  even  now  more  than  half  awake  on  the  subject  of 
scholarship.    We  shall  judge  somewhat  by  their  reception  of 
the  present  work.  If  they  shall  still  hold  to  Lempriere  in  prefe- 
rence as  a  work  for  scholars,  we  shall  deem  them  to  be  little 
better  than  in  a  state  of  somnambulism,  and  henceforth  prefer 
to  hold  learned  intercourse  with  their  doctors  through  the 
mysteries  of  Mesmer,  rather  than  those  of  Plato.     But  such 
result  we  apprehend  not ;  and  doubt  not,  in  reference  to  the 
work  in  question,  but  that  publisher  and  purchaser  will  be 
found  both  alike  wide  awake  enough  in  England  to  discern  the 
difference  when  presented  to  them,  in  scholarship  as  well  as 
other  metal,  between  superficial  plate  and  solid  silver.     For 
proof  of  such  difference,  we  would  but  refer  our  readers  to 
their  respective  lists  of  authorities  consulted  and  quoted.  Let 
them  but  weigh  or  even  number  the  two  or  three  moderate 
respectabilities  of  England  and  France  given  by  Lempriere 
with  the  following  grim  list,  deduced  from  ja  casual  survey  of 
Dr.  Anthon's  labors.      AmcUy  Ast,  Bdhr,    Bottiger^  Bopp^ 
Boklen,    CreuzeVj    Dankovskyj    EichJiorn^    Grotefend^    Gorres, 
Guignuinty  Gesenius,  Heeren,  HocJc^  Hugy  Jdkel^  Ideler^  Jab- 
lonski,  Klaprothy  Humboldty  Lassen^  Keily  Mailer^  and  so  on, 
enough  to  till  a  page  or  two. 
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Under  such  guarantees  for  our  author's  depth  and  accuracy, 
the  scholars  of  our  country  will  doubtless  look  to  his  pages 
with  a  proportioned  confidence.  The  above  list  contains,  it 
will  be  observed,  the  greatest  names  of  European  scholar- 
ship wheresoever  found  —  but  above  all  in  Germany.  Of 
that  "  nursing  mother"  of  scholars,  it  is  not  eas^  to  speak  in 
measured  terms.  So  prolific  indeed  is  she  of  scholarship, 
that  we  have  sometimes  fancied  that  her  sons  might  even 
inhale  it,  through  an  impregnated  atmosphere;  nay,  per- 
haps have  sometimes  suspected,  judging  from  the  t^n^grim- 
visaged  Teutonic  countenance  their  little  ones  display, 
that  they  were  actually  bom  scholars,  or  at  least  sucked  it  in 
with  their  mother's  milk,  and  that  all  their  subsequent  scho- 
larship might  be  but  platonic  reminiscence  of  what  thej'  had 
forgotten  ;  they  inheriting  thus  by  nature  what  the  less  for- 
ward Saxon  child,  not  of  "  fatherland,"  is  doomed  to  acquire 
under  the  discipline  of  the  birch,  magno  horribili  cantu.  Could 
this  fact,  we  say,  be  but  established,  it  would  not  only  serve 
satisfactorily  to  account  for  the  fact  of  superior  German 
scholarship,  but  also,  we  think,  go  far  to  reconcile  other  nations 
to  their  own  otherwise  mortifying  inferiority. 

But  account  for  it  thus,  or  in  whatever  other  manner  we 
may,  it  alters  not  the  fact,  which  is,  that  in  classical  learning 
and  critical  research,  the  scale  of  the  world's  scholarship 
**  kicks  the  beam"  when  weighed  against  that  of  Germany ; 
so  that  henceforth  on  all  such  matters  we  must  have  German 
teaching ;  and  would  we  thoroughly  profit  by  it,  a  little  Ger- 
man blood  too,  in  our  own  veins,  were  not  amiss,  in  order 
that  we  might  take  to  it  "  kindly."  To  such  fehcity  of  na- 
ture it  may  be,  indeed,  that  we  are  indebted  for  the  present 
Herculean  labor  from  an  American  scholar.  He  alone,  we 
deem,  who  could  call  Reiske,  and  Biickh,  and  Schoell,  cousins- 
Germany  was  likely  to  have  either  the  courage  to  undertake, 
or  the  perseverance  and  learning  to  execute  a  task  which 
places  him,  we  think,  in  the  eyes  of  scholars,  as  still  nearer 
of  kin  to  them.  But  it  is  not  our  intention  to  predicate  such 
taste  in  our  readers,  or  to  test  their  "  blood  "  by  giving  sam- 
ples of  the  deep  reading  that  lies  before  us.  We  shall  con- 
tent ourselvesy  as  well  as  perhaps  better  content  our  readers, 
by  drawing  their  attention  to  a  few  leading  points  of  inquiry, 
and  referring  them,  under  each,  to  such  articles  as  at  their 
leisure  they  may  consult,  and  as  we  deem  with  entire  satis- 
faction. 
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Ancient  flw^ory.  — This  department  of  Dr.  Anthon's  work 
appears  under  the  new,  critical,  and  more  philosophical 
aspect  of  late  years  given  to  it  by  the  inquiries  of  Niebuhr, 
Schlegel,  etc.  —  no  longer  "ie*  fables  canveniies^^^  such  as 
Lempriere  and  the  English  scholars  of  his  day  received  an- 
cient story  —  and  such  as,  with  perhaps  a  single*  exception, 
it  is  still  maintained  by  their  historians — to  be  repeated  in 
their  schools,  and  daily  doled  out  for  the  benefit  of  wonder- 
gaping  students.  Not  thus  does  ancient  story  come  forth 
from  the  crucible  of  these  German  inquirers.  By  them  is 
even  Herodotus,  Xenophon,  Livy,  called  to  the  bar  and  made 
there  to  stand,  and  answer;  cross-questioned  in  their  testi- 
mony, confronted  with  contemporaneous,  though  minor  and 
incidental,  witnesses ;  and  thus  the  evidence  of  each  sifled 
and  weighed,  with  a  scrupulous  regard  to  character,  motives, 
and  means  of  accurate  knowledge,  until  at  length  the  truth 
came  forth  as  from  unwilling  lips  under  this  extracting  pro- 
cess, ^* peine  forte  et  iure^  Now  to  English  scholars  of  the 
age  and  calibre  of  Lempriere,  this  process  would  have 
sounded  like  unto  **  the  sin  of  sacrilege ;"  while  on  the  other 
hand  it  now  constitutes  the  very  corner-stone  of  historical 
scholarship  —  the  only  road  to  ancient  truth  amid  those  mar- 
vels **  jtt^  GrcBcid  mendax  audet  in  historid.^^ 

On  the  subject  of  Rome  and  its  antiquities,  we  refer  our 
readers  for  fuller  satisfaction  to  the  following  articles :  Agra^ 
ruE  legeSj  Dictator  Licinius,  Roma,  etc. 

On  Greece  and  Grecian  fables,  to  Cecrops^  Gracia^  Pdas^ 
Jiolusy  Dorisj  Ionia,  etc.,  Trqja,  Cadmusy  etc. 

Biography.  —  Here,  too,  has  a  new  era  opened  on  the 
scholar,  "  Teucro  duce,  auspice  Teucro."  The  great  and 
venerable  names  of  antiquity  have  now  become  to  us  some- 
thing more  than  words.  In  the  Lempriere  age  they  were  lit- 
tle better  than  titles — ticketed  labels  of  virtues  and  vices 
pinned  on  to  names.  "  Socrates  the  sage"  —  "Alexander  the 
Great"  —  "Brutus  the  patriot" — vox  et  preterea  nihil — or, 
at  most,  they  were  like  Ossian's  ghosts  —  thin  and  filmy 
forms,  with  '*  the  stars  shining  through  them."  But  thanks 
to  German  guidance,  this  pasteboard  age  of  biography  is 
passed  ;  and  under  the  vivifying  power  of  deep  learning, 
minute  research,  and  a  philosophy  of  insight,  "  these  diy 
bones,"  if  we  may  use  such  solemn  language,  have  been 

*  History  of  Rome.    By  Thomas  Arnold,  D.  D.    London,  188a 
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made  to  live;  and  Caesar  and  Cicero,  Plato  and  Pericles, 
step  forth  from  their  dead  frames,  put  off  their  painted  visages 
and  walk  before  us  —  men  of  "  flesh  and  blood,"  with  hearts 
within  their  breasts,  and  eyes  that  can  shed  tears  of  natural 
affection  even  like  unto  themselves  —  and  thus  at  length  we 
begin  to  know  them,  even  by  sympathizing  with  them,  and 
to  realize  and  understand  them  and  their  times,  as  if  we  had 
lived  in  them.  Now  this  is  what  we  call  true  biography; 
and  although  such  realization  is  not  to  be  looked  for  at  large 
in  a  "  Dictionary,"  necessarily  succinct  in  narrative,  yet 
still  may  the  spirit  of  it  be  there,  and  the  product,  too,  of 
that  scholarship  that  has  mastered  it.  Such,  at  least,  is  the 
character  of  those  scholars  from  whom  Dr.  Anthon  mainly 
derives  his  own.  To  mention  no  other — Bockh  for  instance 
—  when  we  first  read  his  "  Economy  of  Athens,"  such  was 
the  impression  made  upon  our  minds  by  its  minuteness,  that 
we  could  have  sworn  the  author  must  have  walked  for 
at  least  twenty  years  through  the  streets  of  ancient  Athens, 
before  he  could  have  written  it.  As  fair  specimens  of  our 
author  in  this  division,  we  refer  to  the  articles  Pericles,  De- 
mosthenes, Themistocles,  Cicero,  Ccesar,  etc. 

Ancient  Philosophy. — We  hold  this  again  to  be  among  the 
strong  points  of  this  new  Classical  Dictionary,  even  as  it 
was  among  the  feeblest  parts  of  the  old,  or  rather  was  what 
Lempriere  would,  had  he  tried  it,  have  attempted  in  vain. 
We  much  question  whether  in  his  day  it  would  not  have 

?uzz1ed  any  om,  nay  even  all  of  the  gentlemen  scholars  of 
^embroke,  to  have  given  forth  such  an  analysis  of  the  thirty- 
five  dialogues  of  Plato  and  his  philosophy,  as  Dr.  Anthon 
has  here  given,  (Art*  Plato.)  Of  tne  comparative  amount  of 
knowledge  communicated  under  this  head  in  the  two  works, 
some  estimate  may  reasonably  be  formed  from  the  compara- 
tive extent  of  the  article  in  them  —  that  of  Lerftpriere  occu- 
pying four  columns,  on  an  ordinary  octavo,  double  page,  that 
of  Dr.  Anthon,  thirty-four  columns,  on  a  royal  octavo,  double 
page,  being  thus  more  than  eight  times  the  extent  of  matter ;  its 
superiority  in  learned  and  exact  criticism  we  will  not  under- 
take to  compute.  It  is  as  the  learning  ofAst,  Reiske,  Hitter,  Ten- 
neman,  Schleiermacher,  and  a  hundred  other  giants,  weighed 
against  that  of  Lempriere  himself  and  his  own  interpreta- 
tions ;  for  he  does  not  on  this  head  give  a  single  authority,  — 
nothing  beyond  a  bare  reference  to  the  ancients  themselves. 
While  on  this  point,  however,  of  Plato's  dialogues  and  their 

NO.  XVI. ^VOL.  VIII.  64 
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analysis,  we  must  beg  leave  to  dififer  in  regard  to  one,  from 
the  learned  professor,  and  it  may  be,  though  we  do  not  dis- 
tinctly remember,  from  Ast  or  Ritter  himself,  as  well  as  from 
other  of  his  German  authorilies,  Schleiermacher,  however,  we 
think  rather  coincides  with  us ;  we  do  it,  however,  in  the  confi- 
fidence  of  that  constructive  criticism,  that  demands  as  its 
first  postulate —  unity — in  the  philosophical  opinions  of  a  sin- 
gle mind.  Plato  must  not  be  self-contradictory.  Now  as  this 
IS  a  point  of  criticism  open  even  to  the  unlearned  judgment, 
and  as  giving  a  little  variety  to  our  lucubrations,  we  will 
venture  to  state  it  for  the  benefit  of  our  readers'  counsel,  or 
the  gratification  of  their  curiosity.   It  relates  to  the  Cratylus, 
or  9th,  according  to  Ast^s  arrangement,  of  Plato's  dialogues* 
Of  thisour  author  thus  speaks,  in  accordance,  we  acknowledge, 
with  high  authority :  —  "  This  is  also  the  key  to  the  Cratylus, 
(Kqaivlog  ij  naqi,  ovo/nzwy  oqSotrixog^)  a  dialogue  which,  by  the  most 
singular  misconception,  has  been  searched  by  Greek  critics 
for  etymologies,  but  which  is  in  reality  a  serious  "  extrava- 
ganza" to  expose  the  Home  Tookeism  of  the  day,  and  its 
connection  with  the  metaphysics  of  sophistry ."  Again:  "This 
dialogue  is  written  in  ridicule  of  the  etymologies  to  which 
the  sophists  attached  so  much  importance  as  to  make  use  of 
them  for  demonstrations  with  which  to  support  their  pjroposi- 
tions.     They  even  went  so  far  as  to  assert,  that  we  may 
learn  the  nature  of  objects  from  the  words  by  which  they  are 
designated,  inasmuch   as   a  "perfect  accordance   prevailed 
between  each  thing  in  nature,  and  the  appellation  oy  which 
it  was  known."     A  position,  this,  still  farther  subsequently 
enlarged  on  in  our  author's  more  minute  examination  of  the 
dialogue  itself.    Now  it  is  to  this  decisiqn  that  we  beg  leave, 
as  admirers  of  Plato,  to  demur.     We  cannot  but  regard  the 
"  ideal  theory"  of  language,  as  maintained  by  Hermogenes 
in  this  dialogue,  (one  of  its  interlocutors^  however  foreign,  as 
it  doubtless  was,  to  the  simpler  mind  ot  Socrates,  as  yet  but 
"  part  and  parcel"  of  that  of  his  more  imaginative  scholar. 
Not  only  do  we  think,  therefore,  that  Plato  was  sincere  in 
maintaining  the  origin  of  words  to  be  <pvae*  ov  deaet,  "  of  na- 
ture," and  not "  by  arbitrary  imposition,"  but  we  think  more- 
over that  on  his  lofty  ideal  scheme,  no  other  position  could 
have  been  admitted  or  engrafted  ;  we  might,  perhaps,  add, 
that  in  our  judgment,  too,  none  other  theory  can  be  by  any 
satisfactorily  sustained,  certainly  at  least  not  in  connectioR 
with  the  deeply  spiritual  philosophy  of  Plato.    If  with  him 
we  hold  that  aQ  things  "good  and  fair"  in  nature,  are  but 
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imprints  "  o^iw^to,"  of  the  first  oood  and  the  first 
FAIR,  what  other  than  a  divine  origin  can  we  find  for  that 
nearest  and  noblest  likeness  to  him,  the  god-like  quality  of 
reason  embodied  in  human  speech — words,  symbols  as  they 
are  of  spirit.  With  Homer,  indeed,  words  were  but  "  wing;- 
ed,"  ensa  msQOByra.  With  Plato,  they  were  more  "ensouled" 
and  **  Jiving,"  Bnea  imyta,  and  only  from  the  Father  of  life,  as 
he  argued,  could  that  living  nature  be  derived.  This  was  in- 
deed a  truth  embodied  in  the  very  language  of  ancient  Greece, 
deeper,  therefore,  even  than  its  philosophy — the  same  word 
(ioycK)  standing  alike  for  "  speecn  "  and  "reason."  A  specu- 
lation this,  which,  dared  we  to  venture  into  its  darker  depths, 
might  lead  us  to  perceive  the  sacred  application  too  of  that 
same  term  by  Plato,  under  the  light  of  reason,  to  God  in  his 
nature  as  truth,  and  by  St.  John,  under  the  clear  guidance 
of  revelation,  to  Him  by  whom  alone  God  is  revealed  unto 
man,  the  second  person  of  the  mysterious  Trinity.  But  for 
such  inquiries  this  were  not  the  place.  Suffice  it  here  to 
say,  that  in  every  language  of  man  is  some  equivalent  union 
to  be  found  between  the  name  and  the  spirit  —  ^^nomina^^ 
^^numinay^  ^^yovfispa,^^  "words,"  "  divinities,"  "  thoughts," 
are  all  found  to  be  offshoots  of  the  same  root. 

Such,  then,  we  deem  the  true  solution  of  the  Cratylus  —  in 
our  view,  too,  "a  misunderstood  dialogue;"  and  that  Plato 
not  ironically,  but  sincerely,  and  not  only  sincerely  but 
truly,  held  words  to  be  (pvas*  ov  Oeast.  But  to  close  this 
episode  with  what  we  deem  cognate  authority,  from  an  Eng- 
lish classic  poet  and  phibsopher ;  such  too  is  Milton's  version 
of  the  language  of  Moses,  that  the  origin  of  names  from  the 
mouth  of  Adam  was  by  inspiration  of  knowledge  from  God. 

"  I  Darned  them  as  they  passed,  and  understood 
Their  nature:  with  such  knowledge  God  endued 
My  sudden  apprehension." 

Par.  Lost,  Book  8. 1.  351. 

For  this  subject  of  ancient  philosophy  generally,  we  refer  to 
articles  Aristotle^  Plato^  Socrates^  Zeno^  Pythagorasy  etc.,  etc. 

Ancient  Literature. — In  this  department  also  is  there  a  de- 
sideraXum  made  good  to  the  scholar.  What  before  lay  scat- 
tered through  many  volumes,  or  carried  out  into  works  of 
unattainable  cost  and  magnitude,  will  here  be  found  collect- 
ed, arranged  and  condensed,  for  the  student's  and  critic's 
use.     We  need  not  here  again  tell  him  of  the  deeper  lights 
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thrown  on  this  path  of  inquiry  by  men  of  whom  Lempriere 
knew  nothing — such  as  the  Scklegels^  Mailer^  Hermann ^  etc., 
etc. — we  content  ourselves  with  referring  to  the  articles 
where  the  inquirer  will  meet  with  the  most  extended  as  well 
as  trustworthy  information,  accompanied  too  with  guides  to 
the  latest  and  best  editions :  JEschylusy  Sophocles^  Euripidesy 
Homeric  Question  j  AristophaneSf  Herodotnis^  ThttcydideSj  Ennius^ 
OvidiitSf  VirgiliuSy  etc.,  etc. 

Aficienl  Art.  —  Though  the  subject  of  "  -SJsthetics  "•  is  not 
and  could  not  be  directly  treated  of  in  this  work,  yet  are  its 
principles  frequently  though  incidentally  brought  out  in  con- 
nection with  the  lives  and  works  of  the  most  eminent  paint- 
ers, Bculptors,  and  architects  of  antiquity.  For  such  see 
articles  in  loco^  more  especially,  Apellesy  Phidias^  Parrhasiusy 
Zeuxisy  Protagenesj  etc. 

Ancient  Geography.  —  To  clear  this  "  eye  "  of  history  from 
the  purblind  state  in  which  our  author  found  it  in  Lempriere, 
was  from  the  very  first,  as  we  have  already  observed,  a  lead- 
ing object  with  Professor  Anthon,  correcting  and  enlarging 
D'Anville,  Lempriere's  only  authority,  by  the  later  and  more 
learned  examinations  of  Malte  Brun,  Mannert,  etc. 

A  farther  merit  this  part  of  the  work  will  be  found  to  pos- 
sess, arises  from  the  ample  use  here  made  of  modem  classical 
tourists — thus  bringing  together  into  one,  ancient  and  modem 
localities ;  making  geography,  ancient  and  modern,  to  march, 
as  it  were,  "sister-like,"  amicably  together  —  aiding,  sup- 
porting, and  instmcting,  each  the  other.  On  this  prolific 
subject  we  can  but  note  a  few  leading  articles,  such  as, 
^gypttiSj  Gallia,  Italia,  Gracia,  Trojan  Topography,  Persia, 
etc.,  etc. 

Mythology. — This  subject  we  deem  to  be  the  "  cmcial"  test 
of  the  Christian  scholar.  To  purify  that  '*  cZoam"  of  its  cross- 
ness, without  depriving  it  of  its  use  and  convenience,  is  the 
not  easy  problem  that  such  inquirer  has  to  solve,  as  a  safe  tea- 
cher of  the  young ;  while  to  hold  it  forth  for  the  more  reflect- 
ing in  the  light  that  it  doubtless  appeared  to  the  eyes  of  the 
heathen  themselves,  as  being  neither  shade  nor  substance, 

*  Though  this  teiro  may  now  be  considered  as  fairly  domesticated,  we  yet  add, 
for  the  benefit  of  our  unlearned  as  well  as  un-Gkrman  readers,  that  it  comes  but 
of  late  years  from  that  inexhaustible  storehouse  of  technical  terms  —  iu  mean- 
ing, the  "scienceof  art"— the  term  "  jEsthetik'*  haTing  been  first  introduced 
by  Baumgarten,  about  ninety  years  since  —  adopted  from  the  Qreek  acffOoMMi, 
"  to  feel." 
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"  each  seeming  either  "  —  in  itself  a  lie,  and  yet  shadowing 
out  mighty  truths — embodying  both  the  worst  and  the  best 
features  of  man's  bhnd,  yet  sharp-sighted,  guilt-stained  moral 
nature ;  exhibiting  him  as  groping  for  liffht,  yet  resting  in 
willing  darkness  —  as  yielding,  yet  struggling  under  the  des- 
tinies of  an  evil  though  hated  nature — and  still  ever  and  anon 
catching  some  dim  foresight  of  a  Saviour  that  was  yet  to 
come  :*  this  we  hold  to  be  the  highest  as  well  as  the  deepest 
problem  that  ancient  learning,  married  unto  spiritual  philoso- 
phy, and  blessed  by  revelation,  has  yet  to  solve  for  the  satis- 
iaction  of  the  deeply  inquiring  Christian  mind ;  and  if  we 
deem  that  the  speculations  herein  contained  have  not  fully 
worked  it  out,  it  is  because  we  hold  that  it  has  not  yet  been 
done.  What  approximation  has  been  made  or  is  making 
towards  it,  by  learned  and  ingenious  men,  we  may  at  least 
here  ascertain.  The  increasing  interest  attached  to  the  deep 
views  of  Plato,  constitutes,  in  our  judgment,  the  firmest  step 
yet  made  in  advance  towards  it.  But  to  this  must  be  ad- 
ded farther  elements  of  power — a  more  spiritual  as  well  as 
more  critical  insight  into  the  "mysteries"  of  ancient  worship,f 
as  well  as  into  the  scanty  and  scattered  notices  of  the  "  un- 
written" and  "unspeakable"  dogmas  of  their  philosophers — 
doytrnxa  ayqoLfpa  xat  ano^xa — open  only  to  the  ear  of  the  ini- 
tiated. 

To  this,  too,  should  be  added,  what  we  are  glad  to  see  is  now 
attracting  the  attention  of  some  of  England's  deepest  think- 
ers—  the  "death-struggle,"  we  mean,  of  expiring  heathen- 
ism in  the  second  and  third  centuries  of  the  Christian  era. 
Even  as  the  ocean  in  its  fury  is  said  to  disclose  its  founda- 
tions, so  too,  we  deem,  must  the  raging  waves  of  error;  and 
therefore  in  the  rationalizing  "  myths"  of  Plotinian  philosophy 
add  Lucian,  too,  with  his  jeering  scoffs  at  the  popular  my- 
thology, deeper  than  meet  the  ear — especially  (if  his)  iVcxvo- 
futyutf  or  more  unquestioned  ^rc^*  dvatmy,  above  all  his  UgofiijOevs, 
that  deepest  of  Gecian  myths,  in  which  Mercury  congratu- 
lates Prometheus  that  Jove  had  not  overheard  him  "revealing 
secrets  "  — will,  we  think,  be  found  the  surest  guides  to  the  deep 
roots  of  heathen  mythology.  But  for  such  speculations  we  refer 

•  See  "  Second  Alcibiades  "  of  Plato,  where  this  expectation  is  clearly  stated. 
AXxtfiiaSris  71  irtpi  vpovtvx^St  "  on  prayer !"  We  could  have  wished  to  have  seen 
this  dialogue,  with  this  special  feature  in  it  more  fully  brought  out  by  our  author. 
See  Dial.  22. 

t  Thus,  at  least,  Cicero  advises.  "  Reminiscere  quoniam  es  initiatus  qua  mys- 
ieriis  trfUuiUur^  turn  denique  quam  hoc  lat6  pateat,  intelliges."— 7W.  Disp. 
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our  more  thoughtful  readers  to  the  following  articles  in  the 
Dictionary  : — Bacchus^  Busiris^  Herctdes^  Jupiter ^  lo^  Medea^ 
JDadalus^  Minotaur^  Delosj  etc.  etc. 

But  our  v/ork  grows  upon  us,  and  we  must  cut  it  short. 
On  our  last  proposed  pomt,  however,  as  a  popular  work  of 
classical  reference,  we  must  yet  say  a  few  words  ere  closing. 
Beside  the  student  and  the  scholar,  this  we  deem  is  also  a 
work  for  the  many  —  full  of  learning,  doubtless,  that  goes 
beyond  them,  and  yet  full  of  accessible  information  on  maoy 
points  of  which  they  stand  in  need  —  some  more,  others  less ; 
yet  to  all  at  least  interesting,  even  as  a  knowledge  deeply 
embodied  in  the  intercourse  of  society,  as  well  as  fundamen- 
tally engrafted  on  the  literature  of  our  own  tongue.  He,  for 
instance,  who  would  understand  Wordsworth  me  poet,  most 
not  be  ignorant  of  Plato  the  philosopher.  We  should  be 
glad,  indeed,  to  hear  any  such  untinctured  critic  attempt  to 
unfold  the  meaning  of  those  deep  Platonic  lines,  oftener  quo- 
ted, certainly,  than  understood.  The  stanza,  though  long, 
our  readers,  we  doubt  not,  will  thank  us  for  again  turning 
their  attention  to. 

''  Our  birth  is  but  a  sleep  and  afomtting : 
The  soul  that  rises  with  us,  our  lire's  star. 

Hath  bad  elsewhere  its  setting, 
And  Cometh  from  afar ; 

Not  in  entire  forgetfuiness, 

And  not  in  utter  nakedness, 
But  trailing  clouds  of  glory  do  we  come 

From  God,  who  is  our  home : 
Heaven  lies  about  us  in  our  infancy  ! 
Shades  of  the  prison-house  begin  to  close 

Upon  the  growing  boy ; 
But  he  beholds  the  light,  and  whence  it  flows. 

He  sees  it  in  his  joy ; 
The  youth  who  daily  farther  from  the  East 
Must  travel,  still  b  Nature's  priest. 

And  by  the  vision  spleoaid, 

Is  on  his  way  attended ; 
At  length  the  man  perceives  it  die  away, 
And  fade  into  the  light  of  common  day."* 

A  crown  of  bay,  again  we  say,  for  him  who  will  interpret 
this  without  Plato  to  help  him. 

*  Ode.  Intimations  of  Immortality  from  recollections  of  early  cbiWhood. 
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Few  are  there,  indeed,  who  rightly  estimate  the  interpene- 
tration  of  ancient  and  modern  thought,  or  reflect  how  deeply 
imbedded  lies  classical  learning  in  the  ordinary  concerns  of 
our  every-day  life.  Tell  the  *'  Sciolist  theologian,"  for  in- 
stance, who  dreams  that  scripture  interprets  itself,  that  some 
little  knowledge  of  ancient  Rome  and  her  laws  might  enable 
him  better  to  comprehend  it,  and  he  will  perhaps  hold  you 
even  "  as  a  heathen  man  and  a  publican."  But  open  its 
pages,  we  say,  and  ask  him,  for  instance,  what  Paul  meant 
by  the  claim  of  being  "  free-born  ;"*  or  how  a  "  Roman,"f 
when  he  was  a  native  of  Asia,  and  had  never  set  foot  even  in 
Italy  when  he  made  the  assertion,  still  less  in  the  city  itself  ? 
What  he  meant,  again,  in  saying  that  "  Philippi  "f  was  a 
"Roman  colony;"  and  what  kind  of  a  synagogue  was  that  of 
"the  Libertines?" II  Let  him  answer  to  these  queries,  and 
we  will  then  be  better  able  to  judge  whether  scripture  may 
or  may  not  be  more  intelligently  read,  after  dipping  into  the 
pages  of  a  Classical  Thesaurus;  whether  it  ao  or  do  not 
receive  light  from  a  knowledge  of  heathen  antiquity. 

But  we  have  done.  To  all  such  of  our  readers,  we  say, 
as  either  desire  to  make  good  an  imperfect  education,  or  to 
lecall  a  forgotten  one,  or  to  gain,  without  such  previous  ad- 
vantages, that  ordinary  knowledge  of  heathen  antiquity, 
"^'hich,  embodied  as  it  is  into  modern  language  and  actual 
life,  has  become  essential  to  the  intercourse  of  good  society ; 
to  all  such,  in  addition  to  the  student  and  the  scholar,  do  we 
earnestly  commend  a  copy  of  Anthon's  Classical  Dictionary, 
and  to  a  place  for  it,  too,  upon  their  shelves,  where  it  may  be 
not  only  visible^  but  easily  accessible. 

•  Acts  xxii.  98.       t  Actsxxii.25.       t  Acta  xtL  13.        II  Acts  vi.  9, 
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Art.  Vm.— critical  NOTICES. 

1.  The  History  of  Harvard  University,  By  Josiah  Quinct, 
LL.  D.,  President  of  the  University.  Cambridge:  1840,  J. 
Owen.     Two  volumes,  Svo.  pp.  612 — 728. 

We  are  most  reluctantly  compelled,  by  want  of  room,  to  substi- 
tute in  our  present  number  a  snort  notice  of  this  most  important 
work,  for  an  extended  article  upon  it,  which  we  prepared  for  the 
leading  department  of  our  journal.  The  appearance  of  such  an 
elaborate  history  of  our  most  ancient  seat  of  learning  is  a  literaiy 
event  of  no  ordinary  interest,  and  one  that  we  shall  not  fwl  to 
make  use  of  as  an  occasion  for  again  discussing  the  great  question 
of  higher  education  in  our  countiy,  to  which  it  naturally  points. 
At  present  we  must  confine  our  remarks  to  the  book  itself.  We 
felt  proud  of  our  alma  tnater,  we  confess,  when  we  first  took  in 
hand  these  two  large  and  beautiful  volumes,  to  find  that  her  history 
had  furnished  materials  for  a  work  of  such  magnitude  ;  and  since 
we  have  read  them  and  seen  how  skilfully  these  materials  are  put 
together,  and  how  faithfully  the  original  documents  must  have  been 
examined  by  h«r  historian,  we  are  satisfied  that  her  honor  and 
fame  have  been  committed  to  one  altogether  worthy  of  the  trust 
President  Quincy  has  traced  the  progress  of  this  institution  from 
its  infant  beginnings  as  a  mere  school,  through  all  its  trials  and 
struggles  and  advances,  to  its  present  greatness,  as  a  richly  endow- 
ed and  a  well  ordered  university,  with  scrupulous  accuracy  and  im- 
partiality ;  throughout  the  work,  he  proves  himself  uniformly  its 
friend,  but  nowhere  its  flatterer.  We  desire  to  present  this  cha- 
racteristic of  our  author  in  strong  relief,  because  we  regard  it  as  a 
very  high,  as  well  as  uncommon  merit  in  a  historian.  It  is  not, 
however,  the  only  quality  worthy  of  note  in  the  history  upon  which 
we  are  commenting;  with  it  are  united  most  others  which  are 
requisite  for  good  historical  writing.  The  narrative  is  anima- 
ted and  interesting,  the  arrangement  methodical  and  clear,  and  the 
style  flowing  and  agreeable ;  in  a  word,  it  seems  to  us  in  every  re- 
spect a  carefully  and  admirably  written  book.  So  far  as  concerns 
its  mechanical  execution,  it  has  rarely,  if  ever,  been  surpassed  in 
this  country ;  and  we  would  recommend  it  to  our  publishers  gen- 
erally as  a  pattern  to  be  followed  by  them,  in  all  works  that  deserve 
to  be  brought  out  in  good  style.  It  is  illustrated  by  twenty-one 
wood  and  steel  engravings,  which  are  for  the  most  part  well  exe- 
cuted; but  we  cannot  suppress  our  regrets,  that  the  most  ancient  and 
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richest  unurersity  in  our  country  should  be  compelled  to  make  an 
array  of  so  many  specimens  of  villanous  taste  in  architecture,  as 
are  here  exhibited.  Whatever  advances  the  institution  may  have 
made  in  all  other  good  arts,  in  this,  it  is  very  clear,  it  has  made 
none.  In  point  of  taste  and  beauty  of  proportion,  there  is  not 
a  building  vt^ithin  the  classic  enclosure  to  be  compared  with  the 
little  Holden  chapel,  erected  in  1744,  or  with  Harvard  Hall,  erected 
in  1766.  Of  the  more  modem  ones,  Hoi  worthy  Hall  is  far  less 
comely  than  a  well-built  cotton  factory ;  University  Hall,  as  vulgar 
outwardly  as  a  county  jail ;  and  Crore  Hall,  or  the  new  library,  as 
little  in  keeping  with  everything  around  it,  as  a  ruin  of  a  middle- 
age  castle  would  be  among  the  suburban  villas  in  the  environs  of 
the  New  England  metropolis.  There  is  one  finely  proportioned 
and  beautiful  building  within  sight  from  the  college  grounds,  which 
is  a  sort  of  deposition  in  perpetuum,  of  the  superiority  of  "  church" 
over  "meeting-house"  architecture.  Whoever  has  been  in  Cam- 
bridge will  not  need  to  be  informed,  that  we  refer  to  the  graceful 
and  tasteful  episcopal  chapel  on  the  south  side  of  the  common;  we 
would  that  it  could  have  formed  one  of  the  embellishments  of  these 
volumes;  it  might  rightly  claim  a  place  in  them  as  the  finest  speci- 
men of  architecture  in  the  vicinity  of  this  beautiful  academic  retreat. 


2.  Essays,    By  R.  W.  Emerson.    Boston:  James  Monroe  and 
Company.     1841.     12mo.  pp.  303. 

This  volume  contains  twelve  essays,  which  are  severally  entitled 
History ;  Self-reliance ;  Compensation ;  (Spiritual  Laws ;  Love ; 
Friendship;  Prudence;  Heroism;  The  Over-Soul;  Circles;  In- 
tellect ;  Art  The  substance  of  some,  if  not  of  all,  of  them  has 
been  given  to  select  audiences  in  the  form  of  lectures  in  Boston 
and  its  neighborhood,  and  it  may,  we  think  without  injustice,  be 
considered  as  a  cause,  or  certainly  as  the  type  of  a  somewhat  novel 
and  singular  species  of  fanaticism  now  prevailing  more  or  less  in 
that  region,  under  the  name  of  transcendentalism.  We  call  it  fa- 
naticism, as  being  a  semi-philosophical  theory  strangely  blended 
veith  certain  elementary  notions  of  religion,  making  as  lar^e  de- 
mands on  the  conduct  as  on  the  faith  of  those  who  receive  it,  and 
leadin?  to  principles  and  forms  of  social  organization  which  have 
no  basis  in  the  nature  of  man,  and  which  experience  has  already 
condemned  as  impracticable.  By  what  right  this  medley  of  opi- 
nion and  fancies  has  received  the  sobriquet  of  transcendentalism, 
we  are  at  a  loss  to  understand.  Kant,  and  Cousin,  and  Coleridge^ 
would  be  puzzled  to  recognize  in  it  any  features  of  the  system 
they  have  taught,  and  whidi  has  passed  under  that  name,  or  if  it  be 
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in  any  way  a  product  of  their  system,  it  is  by  some  eqinvocal  gen- 
eration, a  hisus  natures^  feeble,  and  we  trust  short-lived.  Once  the 
attainment  of  the  theory  of  man  and  of  the  universe,  that  was  pro- 
perly styled  transcendental,  was  the  result  of  patient  meditation 
for  many  months,  and  years  were  not  thought  too  long  to  prepare 
the  mind  for  a  competent  judgment  of  it.  Now,  it  seems  to  be  a 
work  of  moments,  and  for  youth.  Now,  we  judge  by  il] apses  and 
revelations.  Now,  we  have  but  to  "  livCy*  and  we  become  the  ar- 
biters of  all  truth,  masters  of  all  science ;  nay,  we  "judge  the  an- 
gels." 

There  are  certain  views,  more  or  less  fully  developed  in  these 
essays,  on  which  we  think  it  proper  briefly  to  remark.  We  do  not 
question  the  purity  of  the  author's  life,  the  sincerity  of  his  convic- 
tion, or  the  honesty  of  the  purpose  or  of  the  means  which  have 
led  him  to  the  position  which  he  seems  to  occupy  in  them.  But 
we  think  they  are  essentially  fsdse,  and  certainly  mischievous; 
half-truths,  whichwill  distort  the  character  that  is  formed  on  them, 
and  excluding  negations  which  shut  out  the  true  life  of  man. 

We  ought  to  say,  at  the  outset,  that  the  volume  contains  no  sys- 
tem, nor  any  attempt  at  one.  This,  in  a  volume  of  essays,  we 
could  hardly  claim.  But  we  may  fairly  claim  that  all  the  author's 
thoughts  shall  be  parts  of  a  system,  and  at  least  intimations  of  what 
it  is.  We  doubt,  however,  whether  Mr.  Emerson  has  carefuUy 
compared  his  views  with  each  other ;  and  indeed  he  himself  ex- 
presses the  hope  that  he  has  seen  "  the  end  of  consistency  and  con- 
formity." We  doubt,  moreover,  whether  his  thoughts  and  senti- 
ments are  referable  to  any  single  principle,  or  are  properly  parts  of 
any  system,  so  various  and  incongiiious  often  are  they*  They  are 
rather  fragments,  and  glimpses,  often  indeed  of  a  bright  and  pure 
meaning,  than  a  logical  or  even  continuous  discussion. 

We  are  disposed  to  censure  the  book,  both  for  its  theology  and 
its  philosophy.  In  the  former  respect,  it  is  a  godless  book.  There 
is  evidently  no  recognition  of  the  God  of  the  Bible,  a  moral  gov- 
ernor and  righteous  judge.  The  highest  approach  that  is  made  to 
it  is  the  doctrine,  everywhere  through  the  volume  insisted  on  or 
implied,  of  a  universal  soul ;  which  means,  in  our  best  comprehen- 
sion of  it,  only  a  pervading  intellect  out  of  which,  by  natural  gene- 
sis, all  particvdar  souls  are  produced  and  grow,  and  of  which  they 
are  merely  the  organs  and  the  manifestation,  sustaining  to  it  the 
same  relation,  and  no  other,  that  the  tree  does  to  the  earth  which 
bears  it.  This  universal  man — for  such  is  sometimes  the  concep- 
tion— is  but  the  expansion  and  impersondity  of  the  individual;  is 
mere  unconscious  intellect,  yet  to  man  the  supreme  beauty,  to  be 
admired  perhaps,  hardly  to  be  feared  or  loved.  There  is  nowhere 
a  recognition  of  sin,  as  actual,  or  even  possible.  In  this  particular, 
the  author  is  rigidly  systematic ;  for  where  there  is  no  moral  law 
but  the  instincts  of  our  own  being,  there  can  be  no  sin.  What 
vulgarly  goes  under  that  name,  is  here  only  infirmity  and  cowardice. 
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and  a  fall  that  may  hinder  our  progpress,  or  may  help  us  by  a  new 
experience.  On  these,  and  kindred  topics,  is  shown  a  sturdy  in- 
difference to  all  established  opinions,  and  disregard  of  all  time- 
honored  institutions.  His  spirit  finds  in  the  Bible  no  response  to 
its  questionings.  An  implicit  faith  is  a  dead  faith,  summarily.  The 
Church  is  but  a  gathenng  of  those  who  dare  not  think,  to  keep 
each  other  in  countenance,  by  the  bald  show  of  knowing  and  see- 
ing. Man  must  receive  that  only  which  hb  present  experience 
affirms  to  him,  and  his  own  consciousness  is  of  higher  value  and 
surer  evidence  than  that  of  any  and  all  other  men. 

In  a  work  purely  literary,  we  would  not  find  fault  with  the  ab- 
sence of  theological  discussion ;  but  in  a  didactic  treatise,  which 
professes  to  discuss  problems  of  the  highest  interest  to  humanity, 
and  the  highest  forms  of  human  duty  and  attainment,  we  may  well 
pause  before  we  commend,  when  we  find  the  saddest  and  deepest 
wants  of  our  nature  untouched,  and  the  living  God  at  once  circum- 
scribed into  an  universal  man,  and  etherealised  into  an  idea. 

The  philosophical  aspects  of  the  work,  or  the  views  which  it 
presents  of  human  life,  are  in  like  manner  emen  to  censure.  It 
would  render  that  life  eminently  unsocial.  It  represents  every 
man  as  superior  to  aU  other  men:  every  man  as  entitled  to  the  de- 
ference of  all  other  men ;  every  man  as  utterly  independent  of  all 
other  men.  It  places  each  individual  in  a  proud  and  selfish  solita- 
riness ;  ever  on  his  guard,  lest  the  entireness  of  his  own  being  shall 
be  in  some  way  influenced  by  his  fellow  man ;  and  checks  kind 
sympathies  and  tender  affections.  But  the  true  state  of  man  in 
society  is  one  of  mutual  trust,  helpfulness,  forbearance,  patience. 
Isolation  is  not  the  condition  of  growth,  whether  it  be  a  wilful 
separateness,  or  a  perpetual  seclusion  in  ceU  or  desert ;  sympathy, 
fellowship,  mutual  reliance  and  counsel,  are  among  the  natural  and 
appointed  means  of  human  culture.  As  well  might  an  oak  take 
root  and  grow  in  mid  air,  as  a  man  attain  anything  truly  noble  by 
the  pure  doctrine  of  "  self-reliance." 

Follow  nature — naturam  sequere — as  taught  by  Cicero,  and  ex- 
plained by  Butler,  was  a  valuable  rule  in  determining  human  du- 
ties and  their  proper  limits.  But  here,  this  wise  prece{)t  has  de- 
generated into  a  vague  direction — '*  follow  your  instincts,"  —  and 
what,  with  many  cautions  and  much  discernment,  might  be  useful 
as  a  guide,  has  become  the  supreme  law,  and  solves  the  whole 
problem.  The  revealed  law  has  no  place  here.  A  mere  con- 
science is  quite  out  of  date,  and  useless.  The  common  sentiments 
of  men  touching  right  and  wrong  are  of  no  authority.  We  may 
not  modestly  apprehend  that  Socrates  or  Paul  knew  more  of  such 
matters  than  we  do.  "  No  law  can  be  sacred  to  me  but  that  of  my 
own  nature."  To  a  friend  who  suggested  that  his  impulses  might 
**  come  from  below,"  our  author  records  his  answer — the  only  one, 
indeed,  which  can  be  made  with  his  premises — "  They  do  not 
seem  to  me  to  be  such ;  but  if  I  am  the  devil's  child,  I  wiU  live 
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then  from  the  devil ;"  (pp.  41,  42.)  and  the  answer  is  proof  enough 
that  the  rule,  alone,  cannot  be  a  safe  one.  It  makes,  too,  what  was 
but  one  among  the  grounds  of  our  moral  judgments  and  prefer- 
ences, the  only  one.  Doubtless,  we  admire  in  a  child  what  we 
might  condemn  in  a  man,  and  this  too  because  the  action  is  natural 
in  the  one  and  not  in  the  other ;  but  the  beauty  of  right  is  far  dif- 
ferent from  the  grace  of  appropriateness. 

Throughout  the  volume  are  scattered  numberless  instances  of 
this  substitution  of  a  partial  truth  for  the  whole,  and  a  bold  state- 
ment of  it  as  the  whole ;  and  we  regret  that  a  work,  in  some  re- 
spects so  captivating,  should  be  so  calculated  to  mislead  the  unwa- 
ry. The  author  writes  with  the  earnestness  of  a  genuine  enthu- 
siasm, and  fearlessly  speaks  out  his  thought.  There  are  every- 
where tokens  of  a  clear  perception,  and  an  ardent  admiration  of 
what  is  noble  and  beautiful  in  man,  in  nature,  and  in  art.  He 
deals  in  subtle  analogies,  which  are  often  of  great  beauty,  and  pic- 
tures with  rare  skill.  In  a  style,  which  on  every  page  delights  us 
by  its  simplicity  and  grace,  and  offends  us  by  an  affect^  quaintness, 
showing  brilliant  fancy  and  curious  scholarship,  he  has  uttered 
many  brave  truths,  many  gross  and  perilous  errors,  hints  in  which 
the  meditative  and  wise  man  may  find  ambrosial  food,  but  which 
will  prove  poison  to  the  simple  and  undisceming. 


3.  Fourth  Annuul  Report  of  tlit  Board  of  EducatioH,  together  tviih 
the  Fourth  Annual  Report  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Board,  Boston : 
1841.     Button  and  Wentworth.     8vo.  pp.  108. 

Abstract  of  the  Massachusetts  School  Returns,  for  1839-40.  Boeton : 
Button  and  Wentworth.    8vo.  pp.  482. 

Thesb  are  documents  of  great  value.  The  report  of  the  very 
able  and  intelligent  secretary  of  the  Board  of  Education  in  Massa- 
chusetts, contains,  as  his  former  reports  have  done,  a  large  amount 
of  useful  views  and  suggestions,  which  npy  be  hardly  less  impor- 
tant in  every  other  quarter  of  our  country,  than  in  the  state  for 
which  they  were  primarily  designed.  Massachusetts  will  owe  him 
a  vast  debt,  for  his  untiring  labors  in  behalf  of  her  common  schools. 
The  Abstract  of  School  Returns  contains  an  immense  mass  of  docu- 
ments of  great  importance  to  all  who  are  inquiring  on  the  subject 
of  common  schools,  and  which  may  have  a  curious  historical  value 
some  generations  hence.  It  is  made  up  of  selections  from  reports 
of  the  state  of  the  schools  in  three  hundred  and  one  out  of  the  three 
hundred  and  seven  towns  in  that  commonwealth..  These  reports 
were  made  by  the  school  committee  of  each  town,  and  approved  by 
the  town  in  public  meeting.     The  authors  are  practical  men,  who 
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have  the  oversight  of  the  schools  whose  condition  they  report,  well 
acquainted  with  their  success  and  their  wants,  and  capable  of  judg« 
ing  well  of  the  working  of  the  system.  The  approval  of  the  town 
meeting  affirms  the  accuracy  of  the  reports,  and  we  have  an  exact 
and  authentic  accoimt  of  the  condition  of  all,  except  six,  of  the 
schools  in  Massachusetts.  Many  of  the  reports  are  written  by  men 
of  great  experience,  knowledge,  and  skill ;  and,  as  matters  of  opi- 
nion, are  worthy  of  a  careful  study.    . 

We  would  add  a  few  words,  touching  the  true  use  of  common 
schools,  and  their  place  in  a  general  system  of  public  instruction. 
The  notion  prevails  almost  universally  among  us,  and  has  given 
their  form  to  nearly  all  public  and  legislative  measures  on  the  sub- 
ject, that  popular  education  and  common  school  education  are  one 
and  the  same  thing.  We  do  not  imagine  that  the  absolute  value 
of  common  school  education  has  been  at  all  overrated ;  but  we  feel 
that  their  true  use  has  been,  practically,  somewhat  misunderstood, 
— that  more  has  been  and  is  expected  of  them  than  they  can  ever 
accomplish,  and  of  course  that  other  not  less  valuable  means  of 
education  are  in  danger  of  beine  left  in  comparative  neglect.  Let 
us  briefly  examine  how  far  and  how  well  these  schools  are  fitted  to 
produce  that  degree  of  intelligence  which  the  theory  of  our  govern- 
ment requires  in  all  its  subjects,  or  in  other  words  how  far  they  can 
fulfil  the  purposes  of  a  system  of  popular  education.  And  first,  as 
to  the  extent  of  the  educatioi^  that  can  be  given  in  the  common 
school.  We  cannot  make  any  definite  statement  of  the  branches  of 
study  that  are  included  in  its  requirements.  There  is  no  limit  set 
in  the  plans  of  those  who  are  most  interested,  and  perhaps  most 
wise,  on  this  subject;  and  if  at  any  time  any  limits  have  been  fixed, 
they  have  been  overleaped  by  the  improving  spirit  of  the  age^  and 
left  far  behind.  The  tendency  is  very  strong,  as  any  man,  who 
will  look  about  him,  may  see,  to  introduce  into  those  primary  and 
initiatory  schools  a  great  variety  of  studies,  and  to  require  a  degree 
of  attainment  which  it  has  been  deemed  prudent  heretofore  to  seek 
elsewhere.  Let  our  boards  of  education  and  legislatures  consider 
if  it  be  prudent  to  undertake,  if  it  be  practicable  to  sustain  a  system, 
which  proposes  to  provide  for  any  class  of  men  a  kind  or  degree  of 
learning,  which  is  much  above  the  average  of  their  felt  necessities, 
or  the  actual  duties  of  their  position  in  life.  It  may  be  found  here- 
after, that  the  doctrine  of  demand  and  supply  ought  to  regulate  this 
as  weU  as  other  departments  of  internal  economy ;  —  that  the 
scheme  which  is  most  perfect  in  theory,  here  as  well  as  elsewhere, 
may  not  be  the  most  available  in  practice ;  —  that  any  system  of 
popular  education,  that  it  may  work  well  and  last  long,  must  be 
gradual,  adaptive,  and  the  natural  growth  of  our  institutions,  and  of 
the  character  of  our  people  :  and  this  plainly  because  the  success  of 
any  scheme  must  depend  upon  the  free  consent  and  concurrence  of 
the  individuals  of  the  people,  and  because  they  will  not  readily 
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support  any  wbich  has  not,  in  their  experience,  a  close  connection 
with  the  necessities  of  their  daily  life. 

The  training  of  men  to  be  wise  and  virtuous  needs  not,  so  much 
as  we  commonly  suppose,  high  intellectual  culture,  and  depends 
far  more  on  influences  and  lessons  of  another  kind.  To  train  men 
to  discharge  faithfully  and  well  their  political  duties,  to  be  truly 
jfood  citizens  under  a  government  so  free  as  ours,  is  a  far  more 
difficult  question.  Let  the  problem  be,  so  to  educate  the  citizen 
that,  whenever  he  is  called  to  vote,  he  shall  vote  rightly.  Now  let 
it  be  considered  what  complex  and  momentous  questions  are  deci- 
ded at  the  polls  —  the  tariff,  internal  improvements,  the  sub-trea- 
sury, a  national  bank,  (for  though  not  formally,  yet  really,  such 
questions  are  involved  in  the  election  of  public  officers,)  grave  ques- 
tions of  public  police,  alterations  in  our  constitution,  etc.  Let  it 
be  considered,  what  maturity  of  judgment,  what  experience  in 
affairs,  what  varied  and  minute  knowledge  of  the  interests  and  busi- 
ness of  men,  what  acquaintance  with  the  past,  what  far-reaching 
forecast,  are  needed  to  enable  one  to  decide  intelligently  and  rightly 
of  matters  so  complex  and  weighty.  Be  it  remembered,  too,  that 
in  public  affairs  a  changeful  policy  is  the  worst  of  all  policies,  and 
that  a  principle  once  settled,  to  be  good  for  anything,  must  be  ad- 
hered to.  Here  we  have  some  of  the  elements  which  make  it  a 
difficult  problem,  how  to  give  every  man  who  shall  be  called  on  to 
vote,  an  education  that  shall  fit  him  for  the  honest  and  wise  discharge 
of  that  immense  trust. 

Wo  confess  that  our  wisdom  is  utterly  insufficient  here ;  and 
afber  having  examined  most  of  the  schemes  which  have  been 
broached  on  the  subject,  we  are  as  much  at  a  loss  as  ever.  The 
system  of  common  schools  tends  towards  this  result ;  but  alone  it  is 
inadequate,  and  can  never  reach  it.  It  now  takes  only  the  first 
steps ;  nor  can  it,  so  far  as  we  can  see,  however  costly  may  be  its 
provisions,  however  judicious  its  arrangements,  however  constant 
and  energetic  its  operation,  ever  bring  up  the  body  6f  the  people  to 
that  measure  of  intelligence  and  virtue,  which  the  theory  of  our 
government  requires  or  is  supposed  to  require  of  them. 

Again,  in  relation  to  the  persons  who  are  to  enjoy  the  advantages 
of  this  system.  Leaving  out  of  view  the  few  who  receive  there 
that  culture,  which,  carried  oh  elsewhere  to  its  perfection,  may 
ffive  them  a  place  among  those  of  whom  the  world  shall  boast,  — 
It  was  designed  for  the  body  of  the  people,  to  make  them  wise  in 
their  daily  duties,  and  useful  in  their  appointed  sphere.  The  stale 
owes  a  paternal  regard  to  this,  its  numerous  family,  and  is  false  to 
them  and  to  itself,  if  it  does  not  provide,  as  far  as  it  may,  for  their 
due  intelligence,  virtue,  and  happiness.  Their  virtue  secures  its 
purity;  their  happiness  is  its  happmess.  But  it  needs  no  armimeat 
to  show  that  not  all  of  them  are  to  be  learned,  and  wise,  and  n-eat 
The  lot  of  most  men  is  one  of  daily  toil     The  original  curse  is  yet 
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on  man  and  on  the  earth ;  and  happy  is  he  who  may  rise  to  labor, 
and  lie  down  to  repose  in  calm  security,  and,  like  the  oak  that  has 
sheltered  him,  grow  up  and  die  on  the  spot  where  he  was  bom. 
For  the  uses  of  such  was  the  common  school  primarily  designed. 
To  their  use  let  it  be  consecrated,  nor  perverted  by  an  ambitious 
aiming  at  somewhat  higher,  that  is  visionary  if  not  dangerous. 

We  have  not  intended  to  speak  slightingly  of  common  schools, 
or  disrespectfully  of  the  labors  of  those  who  are  earnest  in  that 
cause.  The  cause  is  wdHhy  of  the  most  strenuous  efforts  of  the 
best  men.  No  substitute  for  it  has  been  found,  or  can  be  found. 
We  affirm  only,  that  in  the  education  of  the  people,  the  common 
school  is  not  all  in  all ;  that  it  is  not  designed  to  communicate  all 
knowledge,  or  prepare  men  for  every  duty :  that  as  its  value  is 
beyond  estimation,  in  its  lowly  sphere,  so  an  undue  elevation  of  it 
will  render  it  useless  and  destroy  it. 


4.  The  Philosophy  of  History,  In  a  Course  of  Lectures  by  Fre- 
derick Von  Schlegel.  With  a  Memoir  of  the  Author,  by 
James  Burton  Robertson,  Esq.  New  York :  1841.  D.  Ap- 
ple ton  and  Co.    2  vols. 

"  History  constitutes  the  fourth  Revelation  of  God."  This  is 
the  lofty  proposition  upon  which  Schlegel  builds  his  historic  specu- 
lations, and  to  demonstrate  it  forms  his  bold  attempt.  To  analyze 
this  his  demonstration,  and  exhibit  in  it  what  we  deem  both  true 
and  false,  is  a  labor  for  which  wo  have  here  neither  leisure  nor 
room.  We  deem  it,  however,  a  high  and  needful  question  for  the 
American  student;  and  at  some  fitter  time  may  give  it  a  place  in 
our  more  critical  columns.  The  main  object  of  our  present  notice 
is  but  to  introduce  favorably  to  the  American  public,  the  reprint 
of  these  lectures  from  the  press  of  the  Appletons  —  a  publishing 
house,  whose  liberal  enterprize  has  of  late  added  many  solid  works 
to  our  domestic  stock.  We  notice»  too,  with  pleasure,  the  improv- 
ing style  of  execution  in  which  their  works  are  brought  forth,  as 
seen  recently  in  the  "  Sacra  Privata"  of  Wilson ;  "  Bishop  Patrick's 
Prayers,"  etc.  We  love,  in  truth,  to  see  exhibited,  as  in  the  tide- 
page  of  the  volumes  before  us,  even  the  Aldine  "  Monogram," 
with  its  symbolic  dolphin  and  mystic  anchor ;  and  only  wish  we 
could  see  it,  among  other  improvements,  on  paper  of  a  firmer  tex- 
ture. "  Cotton  bags"  play  a  sufficiently  important  part  already  in 
the  commercial  and  political  relations  of  our  country  —  from  the 
hands  of  the  scholar  and  the  shelves  of  his  library  we  would  they 
ivere  in  toto  excluded.  To  make  books  cheap  is  not  necessarily  to 
make  knowledge  easy — for  with  every  fall  in  price  comes^  we  must 
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remember,  a  diminished  estimate  on  the  part  of  the  pitrchaBer,  until 
at  length,  when  "  dog  cheap,"  books  are  too  apt  to  receive  "  dog 
ti^atment,"  and  be  lucked  about  accordingly.  Thb,  we  say»  is  a 
natural,  necessary  result ;  and  one,  certainly,  that  iayors  not  good 
learning.  In  proportion,  too,  as  the  American  pablic  begins  to  de- 
mand "  good"  books,  it  demands  also  "  good"  editions,  in  order 
that  the  worthy  jeioel  may  be  in  a  worthy  casket.  For  the  purposes, 
too,  of  education,  a  few  solid  thinking  books,  perused  and  repemsed, 
is,  we  all  know,  the  only  efficient  means  to  awaken  thought  and 
educe  talent  in  the  young ;  and  this  presupposes  a  solid  and  en- 
during, as  well  as  attractive  form  in  the  book  itself.  For  ourselTes,  at 
least,  we  are  well  satisfied  that  success  will  attend  the  publisher  who 
first  acts  upon  this  principle ;  and,  in  addition  to  establishing  a  re- 
putation that  will  flow  back  in  profit,  that  it  will  bring  to  him  the 
further  comfort  of  thinking  that  he  is  concurring  to  check  the  g^ea^ 
est  intellectual  disease  of  our  age,  generation,  and  country  —  that  is, 
superficial  readvig. 

The  work  before  us,  as  one  of  those  solid  thinking  works,  we 
hail  with  pleasure  in  the  respectable  form  here  given  to  it.  Its  re- 
putation, however,  is  one  we  think  established  from  the  first  rather 
on  the  celebrity  of  its  author  than  with  us  at  least  on  critical  in- 
quiry, and  we  are  far  from  regarding  it  as  his  ablest  work,  either 
in  theory  or  execution.  His  oriental  lectures  we  hold  to  be  bis 
first  in  merit  His  theory  here  we  deem  an  over-strained  one,  giving 
an  air  of  religious  dogmatism  to  what  may  and  should  be  stated,  as 
Miller  in  his  Philosophy  of  History  has  done  it,  in  the  clear  light 
'  of  the  reflective  understanding.  "  To  vindicate  the  ways  of  God  to 
man,"  is  indeed  a  high  and  holy  theme  ;  but  we  must  still  remem- 
ber, it  is  a  dark  drama,  except  so  far  as  God  himself  has  chosen  to 
raise  the  curtain,  so  that  the  uninspired  critic  who  pretends  to  see 
clearly  into  it,  we  may  be  well  satisfied;  seesjalsdi/. 

**  Celui  qui  voit  tout  en  Dieu, 
N'y  voit  il,  qu'il  est  Foul" 

Nor  is  the  execution  of  it  to  be  wholly  commended.  SchlegePs 
style  is  an  involved  one  generally,  and  occasionally  to  that  degree, 
above  all  in  the  present  work,  as  to  cause  no  small  obscuri^ ;  an 
error  which  is  further  added  to  by  an  imaginative  or  rather  rhetori- 
cal exaggeration  of  speech,  equally  unfavorable  to  simplicity  and 
precision.  Such  was  our  feeling  on  reading  the  work  wnen  it  first 
came  out  some  years  since,  and  it  is  an  impression  renewed  and 
strengthened  by  a  fresh  perusal  now.  One  further  caution,  too,  we 
feel  it  our  duty  to  add :  his  zeal  for  the  church  of  Rome,  the  more 
ardent  as  being  that  of  a  proselyte  from  the  Lutheran  fkith,  shines 
forth  often  in  the  present  work  in  a  manner  as  little  creditable  to 
him  as  a  philosophic  thinker,  as  it  is  accordant  with  the  views  of 
Mich  as  count  not  with  him  the  Church  of  Home  to  be  the  one  Calb- 
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die  and  Apostolic  Mother  of  Christendom/'  His  praise  of  the 
Jesuits,  pp.  212, 213,  Vol.  XL — his  reference,  p.  87  in  the  same  vol- 
ume, to  Romish  miracles — "  holy  hermits  able  to  command  the 
elements  of  nature  and  the  savage  beasts  of  the  desert  ;**  Ids  sneers 
at  what  he  terms  "  the  truly  barbarous  era  of  the  Reformation," 
p.  216 — these,  and  many  such  phrases  smack  a  little  too  much  for 
us  of  the  NEW  CRUSADB,  in  which  Austria  is  well  known  to  take  the 
lead,  of  the  Church  of  Rome  against  all  dissenters  from  her  pale. 
But  the  mention  of  this  reminds  us  personally  of  the  feeling  enter- 
tained towards  Frederick  Von  Schlegel  throughout  Protestant  Ger- 
many, after  his  defection  to  Austria.  In  answer  to  an  inquiiy 
made  by  us,  in  the  course  of  conversation  with  Professor  Schlosser, 
of  Heidelberg,  shortly  after  that  event,  of  the  whereabouts  of  the 
Schlegels,  the  Professor,  after  answering  us  at  large  touching  Wil- 
liam, added—"  Quant  a  Frederick,  il  est  mart:*  "  Dead  !"  was 
the  reply ;  "  I  had  not  heard  of  it."  "  Qui,  vraiment;  U  est  mart,** 
he  rejoined :  "  il  est  alle  en  Autriche — nous  y  avons  ^crit  son  epi- 
taphe,'*  As  to  ourselves,  we  are  content  to  hold  him  not  deeut,  but 
blind — for  such  adhesion  to  the  Papal  yoke.  It  augurs,  at  least, 
not  well  for  his  clear-sightedness  in  history. 

In  thus  qualifying,  as  above,  our  praises  of  Schlegel,  we  are 
aware  that  we  run  counter  to  high  authofity.  We  stand,  however, 
upon  our  rights  as  independent  critics,  as  well  as  upon  our  duties 
as  conscientious  ones ;  and  having  uttered  no  hasty  judgment  in 
this  case — nor,  as  we  truly  think,  a  prejudiced  one — shall  stand 
ready  at  all  times,  by  ample  analysis,  to  justify  it 


5.  Religion  in  its  relation  to  the  Present  Life;  in  a  Series  ofLectwes 
delivered  before  the  Young  Men^s  Association  qf  Utica,  by  A.  B, 
Johnson,  and  published  at  their  request  New  York.  Harpers. 
1841.     12mo.  pp.  180. 

We  are  sorry  we  cannot  concur  with  the  Yoime  Men's  Associa- 
tion at  Utica  in  their  flattering  request  to  the  author  of  these  lec- 
tures. We  deem  them  too  crude  to  pass  into  that  permanent  form 
which  art  gives  to  the  winged  words  of  the  speaker.  As  lectures, 
they  doubtless  (for  we  have  the  proof)  were  successful ;  as  a  criti- 
cal production,  they  as  doubtless  will  not  be.  Setting  aside  their 
flippant  familiar  style,  they  labor  under  a  deeper  want  of  sound- 
ness in  the  principles  of  the  teaching,  and  the  knowledge  of  the 
thing  taught.  It  is,  in  short,  an  argument  above  the  author's  pow- 
ers, or  at  any  rate  beyond  his  acquisitions,  inasmuch  as  it  lay  be- 
yond his  professional  duties.  'J'he  "  lay  preacher "  will  ever  be 
found,  we  think,  to  secularize  religion^  therefore  we  care  not  to 
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bear  him  preach  it — to  debase  it  from  its  spiritual  character — to 
coDTeit  it  from  a  heavenly  instrument  "  for  the  salvation  of  souls  '* 
into  a  worldly  and  utiHtarian  scheme  for  the  promotion  of  man*8 
present  interests.  It  is  sufficient  to  add  that  such  (however  unin- 
tended) is  the  actual  teaching  of  the  author  before  us.  His  very 
foundation  must  be  esteemed  infidel.  Religion  has  no  "  bearing 
upon  the  present  life/'  except  as  derived  firom  what  it  teaches  of 
the  life  to  come;  and  to  separate,  as  he  thoughtlessly  does,  the 
teaching  of  the  Bible  from  its  inspiration,  is  the  very  signal  for  its 
overthrow.  What  shall  we  say  to  such  religious  teaching  as  this  t 
—  "Many  people  deem  the  whole  merit  of  the  Bible  dependent  on 
the  question  of  its  divinity,  but  if  my  estimate  of  its  tenets  be  cor- 
rect, the  Bible,  whether  human  or  divine,  (though  human  /  think  it 
cannot  be,)  is  precisely  such  a  guide  as  our  intellect  needs."  p.  169. 
All  we  do  say  is  this, — Behold  the  folly  of  men  stepping  out  of  ^eir 
profession  to  teach  that  which  they  have  never  learned. 


6.  Tramacticns  of  the  Apollo  Association  Jor  the  Promotion  of  ike 
Fine  Arts  in  the  United  States^/or  the  year  1840. 

Although  it  requires  of  us  to  detviate  somewhat  from  our  ordi- 
nary course,  to  take  notice  of  the  above  report,  its  subject,  in  our 
Tiew,  is  one  of  such  great  importance  as  fully  to  justify  the  devia- 
tion. In  nothing  connected  with  intellectual  cultivation  are  we  so 
far  in  the  rear,  as  in  attention  to  the  fine  arts,  and  hence  we  are 
bound  to  bestow  especial  consideration  upon  every  plan  for  advan- 
cing them.  If  they  are  ever  to  be  generously  fostered  in  our  coun- 
try, it  will  be  done,  we  think,  by  associated  efforts,  and  not  by  pri- 
vate patronage;  there  is  little  probability  that  wealth  and  taste  for 
so  refined  a  pleasure  will  be  found  united  in  a  sufficient  number  of 
individuals,  to  secure  to  them  the  needed  encouragement.  Opu- 
lence seeks  gratification  in  almost  everything  else,  in  preference  to 
objects  of  art — splendid  houses,  rich  furniture,  fine  equipages, 
choice  wines,  and  the  like  delights  of  sense,  are  of  far  greater 
value  in  common  estimation,  than  any  to  be  derived  from  the  culti- 
ration  of  taste.  The  slightest  observation  of  the  condition  of  things 
in  this  respect,  in  our  mat  capitals,  will  satisfy  any  one  of  the  cor- 
rectness of  this  rema]^.  But  were  it  otherwise,  and  private  pa- 
tronage of  the  arts  ever  so  great,  it  would  not  lessen  the  necessity 
of  public  institutions  to  promote  them ;  however  numerous  may  be 
the  works  of  art  in  the  possession  of  individuals,  unless  there  are 
<^en  galleries  and  exhibitions,  the  influence  on  public  taste  is  in  a 
great  measure  lost,  for  the  people  at  large  have  no  access  to  private 
coliactkras.    We  have  thus  two  strong  points  in  favor  of  associa- 
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tiona,  as  the  best  metbod  in  dur  country  of  promoting  the  arts ;  it 
is  the  only  one  which  promises  a  sufficiency  of  means,  and  it  places 
the  works  of  art  within  the  reach  of  all  classes  of  the  community. 
Were  it  necessary,  we  might  strengthen  the  argument  by  a  refer- 
ence to  the  experience  of  other  countries.  In  Germany,  where 
the  arts  have  been  more  successfully  cultivated  during  the  present 
century,  than  in  any  other  part  of  the  world,  there  is  scarcely  a 
city  without  its  KwMt  Verem,  or  Society  of  Fine  Arts ;  and  in  every 
instance,  they  have  been  eminently  successful  in  promoting  their 
ol^ect,  as  Prague,  Dresden,  Berlin,  Munich,  Dusseldorf,  Manheim, 
and  Frankfort,  most  satis^torily  witness.  The  Apollo  Associa- 
tion is  an  institution  similar  to  those  just  named ;  its  objects,  as 
expressed  in  its  constitution,  are,  "  the  cultivation  and  difiUsion  of 
correct  taste  in  the  line  arts,  by  the  exhibition  and  distribution  of 
good  works  of  art,  and  the  encouragement  of  artists,  by  raising  a 
fund  for  the  purchase  of  their  works,  and  by  providing  a  place  for 
the  exhibition  and  sale  of  them."  A  person  becomes  a  member  of 
the  association  by  the  small  annual  contribution  of  five  dollars. 
The  fund  is  appropriated  to  the  purchase  of  works  of  American 
artists,  or  of  artists  resident  in  the  United  States,  and  to  defray  tlie 
expenses  of  such  engravings  as  the  Association  may  order  to  be 
made.  It  also  provides  fi^r  two  exhibitions  annually,  to  which  the 
members  and  their  families  have  free  access.  At  the  close  of  the 
year,  the  works  of  art  which  have  been  purchased  are  distributed 
by  lot  among  the  members,  and  each  one  is  entitled  to  a  copy  of 
every  engraving  that  is  executed  for  the  Association.  No  one  can 
question  the  excellence  and  utility  of  this  plan  —  it  holds  out  encou- 
ragement to  artists  by  creating  a  new  demand  for  their  productions ; 
it  acts  directly  upon  public  taste  by  frequent  exhibitions  of  works 
of  art,  and  by  the  annual  distribution  of  a  considerable  number  of 
them.  To  make  this  plan  completely  successful,  it  is  only  neces- 
sary that  the  oonmiunity  generally  should  take  an  interest  in  it  and 
give  it  a  generous  support.  If  good  prices  are  paid,  good  paintings 
and  good  statues  will  be  offered,  and  public  liberality  will  be  re- 
warded by  fine  exhibitions.  Large  means  are  wanted  for  another 
purpose  absolutely  essential  to  the  prosperity  of  the  association; 
without  a  suitable  building  of  its  own,  to  be  held  in  perpetuity, 
and  exclusively  for  its  specific  object,  it  cannot  safely  form  a  per- 
manent gallery,  or  any  great  plan  of  operations  for  the  promotion  o£ 
the  arts,  as  past  experience  here  has  conclusively  and  sadly  proved. 
We  know  of  no  instance  in  this  country,  of  uninterrupted  success 
in  forming  a  public  gallery  of  paintings  and  other  objects  of  art, 
except  that  of  the  AthenaBum  in  Boston,  and  much  of  that  must 
doubtless  be  attributed  to  the  confidence  in  its  permanent  duration, 
which  the  possession  of  a  fine  edifice  well  adapted  to  all  its  purpo- 
ses creates.  Contributions  to  such  institutions  are  freely  made, 
when  there  is  good  reason  for  believing  that  they  will  be  perma- 
nently preserved ;  but  none  are  willing  to  give,  when  the  chance  is 
that  what  they  give  may  be  lost  <^  destroyed  in  a  year  or  twok 
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In  fbll  confidence  that  the  Apollo  Assodadon  is  fonned  upon  the 
right  principle  for  effectually  promoting  the  fine  arts  among  us, 
and  that  if  duly  encouraged  it  will  do  more  for  this  great  c^ject 
than  can  be  done  in  any  other  way,  we  have  bestowed  a  few  words 
upon  it,  hoping  to  interest  the  public  in  the  efforts  it  is  making. 
Our  explanation  of  its  objects  and  operations  has  been  necessarily 
imperfect,  from  the  small  space  we  could  now  appropriate  to  it, 
but  our  readers  will  find  them  set  forth  at  large  in  their  pamphlet ; 
the  address  of  the  president  of  the  institution,  Dr.  J.  W.  Francis, 
well  known  as  the  liberal  patron  of  letters  and  arts,  most  eloquently 
urges  its  claims  to  public  favor,  and  exhibits  in  glowing  language 
the  labors  of  our  artists  abroad,  the  laurels  they  are  giubering  for 
themselves,  and  the  honors  they  are  conferring  upon  their  country. 
We  miss  one  name  from  the  list,  which  was  doubtless  accidentally 
omitted ;  the  great  fame  of  Powers  is  too  widely  spread  through 
the  world,  not  to  have  come  to  the  knowledge  of  the  learned  Presi- 
dent. This  artist,  we  are  glad  to  find,  is  no  longer  wasting  his 
genius  in  chiselling  busts,  but  is  now  exercising  it  with  marvellous 
skill  upon  the  ideal ;  his  Eve,  at  the  moment  of  temptation,  with 
the  apple  in  her  hand,  is,  we  learn,  such  an  Eve  as  might  well 
tempt  any  man  to  risk  expulsion  from  Paradise ;  such  a  one,  indeed, 
as  would  make  a  Paradise  of  any  spot  on  earth. 

We  have  already  overstepped  our  limits,  and  encroached  upon 
the  space  assigned  to  other  matters,  but  we  cannot  close  our  re- 
marks without  adding  a  few  words  upon  a  subject  of  highest  inter- 
est to  the  friends  of  the  arts  and  of  American  genius.  This  great 
metropolis  has  not  in  any  public  coUection  a  single  chef  d^oBumre  oi 
that  artist,  who  is  first,  not  only  on  the  list  of  American,  but  of  all 
living  painters ;  in  fact  the  name  of  Allston  is  better  known  and 
more  honored  in  most  of  the  cities  of  Europe  than  in  New  York. 
We  have  no  right  to  a  share  in  his  fame ;  we  have  done  nothing  to 
encourage  his  genius ;  we  have  taken  no  pains  to  give  an  opportu- 
nity to  our  artists  and  the  public  in  general  of  studying  his  works, 
and  improving  their  taste  by  them.  Whilst  this  reproach  remains 
upon  us,  we  can  make  no  boast  of  our  exertions  for  the  promotion 
of  the  arts.  We  could  name  several  of  Allstori*s  paintings,  which 
future  ages  will  rank  with  the  finest  of  the  Italian  pencil,  as  impe- 
rishable even  as  those  of  their  immortal  masters  of  the  art — several  of 
more  value  for  forming  public  taste,  than  all  the  galleries  ever  exhi- 
bited in  our  city. 


7.  AdditioHal  Remarks  on  the  Currency  of  the  United  Statee.  By 
PuBLius.  Together  ioith  the  Previous  Remarks  on  this  sulked  by 
the  same  Author.    New  York :  1841.    Wiley  and  Putnam. 

Bt  some  accidental  oversi^t,  Publius's  first  remarks  on  the  Cur- 
xioncy  of  the  United  States  did  not  receive  from  us  diat  attention 
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to  which  they  were  entitled,  both  by  the  importance  of  the  subject 
and  the  very  able  manner  in  which  it  was  treated  by  this  writer. 
It  is  too  late  to  revert  to  it  now,  as  many  of  the  topics  therein  dis- 
cussed have  since  been  settled  in  various  ways,  and  in  some  in- 
stances so  much  to  the  credit  of  the  author's  foresight,  that  what 
with  him  was  prophecy  has  become  history.  We  desire,  however, 
to  make  him  the  amende  honorable;  assuring  him,  that  the  omission 
was  not  owing  to  any  undervaluing  of  his  labors.  In  the  "  Addi- 
tional Remarks,"  the  author  replies  most  satisfactorily  to  the  objec- 
tions which  he  had  elicited  to  his  former  positions,  and  comes  to  the 
result  which  all  men  do,  whose  understandings  are  not  darkened 
hj  prejudice,  that  a  national  bank  is  indispensable  to  the  commer- 
cial and  general  prosperity  of  the  country.  He  then  exhibits  the 
fallacies  of  Mr.  Wright's  reasoning,  in  his  address  to  the  people  in 
the  Park,  last  September ;  and  next  inquires  into  the  consequences 
that  must  result  from  the  late  change  in  the  administration  of  the 

fovemment,  and  the  necessity  of  an  extra  session  of  Congress  in 
(ay,  to  decide  upon  the  two  great  questions  of  the  Tarin  and  a 
National  Bank.  We  have  only  to  refer  to  the  article  on  the  latter 
subject  in  our  present  number,  to  show  that  we  are  in  entire  ac- 
cordance with  J?ublius  on  the  great  point  of  the  necessity  of  the 
institution  in  question ;  and  as  to  all  minor  ones,  we  do  not  essen- 
tially differ,  except  perhaps  in  regard  to  the  propriety  of  making  a 
distinction  between  the  bank  of  issues  and  banks  of  discount. 
Publius's  pamphlet,  in  both  its  parts,  is  a  very  valuable  one,  and 
should  be  read  by  every  man  who  wishes  for  information  upon  tho 
great  subjects  of  which  it  treats. 


8.  An  IrUroduetory  Lecture  on  ike  Evils,  Social,  Moral,  and  Politicdl, 
thxit  fiow  from  Tarty  Divisions  and  the  Prevalence  of  Party  Spirit, 
Delivered  before  the  Mercantile  Library  Association,  Feb.  2, 
1841.  By  John  Duer,  Esq.  New  York :  1841.  Baker,  Crane, 
and  Co.     8vo.  pp.  27. 

The  subject  of  Mr.  Duer*s  discourse  being  one  upon  which  we 
have  dwelt  at  large  in  another  department  of  our  journal,  in  review- 
ing the  Political  Writings  of  Mr.  Leggett,  we  cannot  again  enter 
upon  the  discussion  of  it  here,  but  must  restrict  ourselves  to  the 
expression  of  our  hearty  concurrence  in  his  sentiments.  We  re- 
joice to  find  Mr.  Duer's  eloquent  pen  employed  upon  this  topic : 
the  evil  which  it  depicts  and  deplores  is  one  of  most  threatening 
portent  to  our  political  welfare,  and  it  is  the  imperative  duty  of 
every  patriot  to  attempt  to  arrest  its  progress.  This  Mr.  Duer  has 
done  in  the  address  before  us  with  great  force  and  beauty  of  lan- 
guage ;  and  were  this  address  not  within  the  reach  of  most  of  our 
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readers,  we  should  feel  it  incumbent  upon  us  to  give  tbem  copious 
extracts  from  it ;  but  as  it  is,  we  confine  ourselves  to  a  single  one, 
which  we  are  led  to  select  from  a  belief  that  its  sentiments  are  in 
accordance  with  the  spirit  now  prevalent  in  our  national  councDs, 
and  with  the  daily  strengthening  convictions  of  all  honest  men  in 
the  community.  K  we  are  right  in  this  idea,  it  is  certainly  a  har- 
binger of  a  brighter  day  in  our  political  horizon  than  has  liaen  upon 
us  u>r  a  long  while. 

'*  What  is  it  that  preserves  our  existence  as  a  people*)  What  is  it  thai  oonsti- 
tutes  us  a  nation  1  Our  form  of  government,  our  constitution  and  laws  1  They 
are  the  shell,  the  outward  covering,  the  body  merely.  It  is  a  pervading  unity  «f 
thoughts  and  feeling  and  principles,  a  common  attachment  to  our  federal  unioa 
and  our  free  institutions,  and  a  common  resolve  to  maintain  and  uphold  then, 
that  alone  bind  us  together  as  a  nation ;  this  pervading  unity  is  the  spirit  and  the 
life  from  which  alone  our  constitution  and  laws  derive  their  speaking  energy  and 
their  constraining  force ;  and  this  unity  our  party  dissensions,  if  they  couiinoe 
and  increase  in  violence,  will  first  weaken,  then  aestroy.  Let  this  spirit  depan; 
this  life  be  extinguished,  and  we  shall  cease  to  be  one  people.  Dissolved  as  a 
nation,  we  shall  be  banded  into  factions,  each  seeking  as  its  ultimate  object,  not 
the  good  of  the  country,  but  its  own  supremacy,  "y^  shall  be  banded  into  fao- 
tions,  calumniating,  distrusting,  suspecting,  reviling  and  hating  each  other,  until 
at  last  the  gratification  of  this  hatred  shall  become  to  both  parties  an  overruling 
necessity,  and  driven  by  a  force  they  will  have  lost  the  power  to  resist,  tbey  wiH 
rush— as  in  other  ages  and  countries,  from  similar  causes,  millions  have  rushed— 
they  will  rush,  with  an  insane  alacrity  of  joy,  to  the  work  of  mutual  destmction." 


9.  Treatise  an  the  Eye,  containing  Discoveries  of  the  Causes  of  near 
and  Jar  sightedness,  and  of  the  Affections  of  the  Retina^  with  re- 
marks on  the  use  of  Medicines  as  substitutes  for  Spectacles,  By 
William  Clay  Wallace,  Oculist.  Second  Edition.  New 
York:  12mo.  pp.88. 

The  ample  title  of  this  little  treatise  gives  a  very  fair  idea  of  the 
objects  of  the  author.  There  is  unquestionably  some  claim  to  origi- 
nality in  many  of  the  observations  of  the  author  on  several  impor- 
tant points  in  the  theory  of  vision,  and  his  exposition  of  the  anato- 
mical structure  of  the  eyes  of  different  animds  adds  to  our  know- 
ledge of  the  comparative  anatomy  of  this  intricate  organ.  We  find 
from  the  Report  of  the  Eighth  Meeting  of  the  British  Association 
for  the  Advancement  of  Science,  that  Sir  David  Brewster  adverted 
to  our  author's  labors  in  the  following  terms :  '*  One  of  the  most 
important  results  of  Mr.  Wallace*s  dissections  is  the  discovery  of 
fibres  in  the  retina.  These  fibres  may  be  rendered  distinctly  visi- 
ble. They  diverge  from  the  base  of  die  optic  nerve,  and  surround 
the  foramen  of  Soemmering  at  the  extremity  of  the  eye.  Sir  John 
Herschell  had  supposed  such  fibres  to  be  requisite  in  the  explana- 
tion of  the  theory  of  vision,  and  it  is  therefore  doubly  interesting  to 
find  that  they  have  been  actually  discovered.'* 
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Art.  X.— notices  OF  NEW  BOOKS. 

Rotteck's  highly  popular,  and  in  many  respects,  excellent  "  Gen- 
eral History  of  the  World,"  has  been  translated  by  Mr.  Frederick 
Jones,  and  published  in  Philadelphia,  by  C.  F.  Stollmeyer,  in  four 
volumes,  8vo.  Mr.  Rotteck  was  of  the  ultra-liberal  school  in  poli- 
tics, and  his  account  of  historical  events  is  sometimes  discolored  by 
the  medium  through  which  he  views  them,  but  his  fidelity  and  ac- 
curacy are  unquestioned.  We  have  not  found  time  to  compare 
Mr.  Jones's  translation  with  the  original ;  if  faithfully  done,  it  forms 
a  highly  valuable  contribution  to  our  historical  literature,  as  the 
original  is  universally  acknowledged  to  be  to  that  of  the  language  in 
which  it  is  written.  We  cannot  say  much  for  the  dress  in  which  it 
appears.  It  would  have  been  far  better  to  have  omitted  the  en- 
gravings, and  laid  out  the  cost  of  them  upon  a  better  paper. 


Some  five  or  six  weeks  since,  a  new  book  disappeared  from  our 
table  almost  as  soon  as  we  received  it  In  the  hope  of  its  re-ap- 
pearance, we  have  deferred  providing  ourselves  with  another  copy, 
and  we  had  only  read  enough  of  it  to  know  that  it  contained  sever- 
al pieces  of  very  pretty  poetry.  We  remember  its  title,  and  the 
name  of  its  author — "  A  Year's  Life,  by  James  Russell  Lowell" — 
and  we  think  we  remember  a  beautiful  description  of  woman  in  a 
piece  called  Irene,  and  some  very  charming  fancies  in  another  call- 
ed lantke,  which  certainly  breathes  the  inspiration  of  love,  if  not 
of  poetry.  As  to  the  rest,  our  recollections  are  too  misty  to  be 
written  down ;  we  have  only  a  general  impression  that  the  poetry 
was  mostly  of  that  descriptive  kind  which  owes  much  of  its  interest 
to  a  personal  acquaintance  with  the  originals  from  whom  the  poet 
has  sketched  his  portraits. 


C.  S.  Francis,  252  Broadway,  has  collected  into  a  beautiful  vol- 
ume the  before  scattered  "  Writings  of  Charles  Sprague,"  which 
are  chiefly  poetical.  Mr.  Sprague  is  a  rare  instance  of  union  in 
the  same  person  of  an  ardent  love  of  letters  and  the  most  devoted 
attention  to  business.  He  is  a  genuine  poet  and  a  first-rate  banker. 
He  dares  to  acknowledge  his  homage  to  the  Nine,  in  the  very  tem- 
ple of  the  money-changers ;  and  enjoys,  at  the  same  time,  the  most 
favoring  inspirations  of  the  former,  and  the  unlimited  confidence 
and  cradit  ot  the  latter.  One  part  of  this  assertion  needs  no  proof; 
for  the  other,  should  any  doubt  it,  we  refer  to  the  volume  of  which 
we  have  been  speaking. 
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Sdectians  from  the  Poetical  Literature  of  the  West,  is  the  title  of 
a  very  neat  volume  which  has  just  been  published  by  U.  P,  James, 
of  Cincinnati,  containing  specimens  from  about  forty  Western 
Poets.  It  came  to  us  too  late  for  present  examination,  and  of 
coarse  we  cannot  judge  of  its  merits.  We  jcan  only  welcome  it  as 
a  new  proof  that  this  grand  and  beautiful  region  is  advancing  with 
the  same  marvellous  rapidity  in  its  intellectual  as  in  its  physical 
culture. 

Taylor* 9  Natural  History  of  Society  in  the  Barbarous  and  Civi- 
lized State,  has  been  brought  out  in  a  cheap  and  convenient  form, 
by  Messrs.  D.  Appleton  and  Co.,  in  the  same  commendable  style 
in  which  all  their  reprints  now  appear.  The  subject  of  this  work 
is,  of  itself,  sufficient  to  recommend  it  to  general  attention ;  and« 
although  it  goes  over  much  of  the  nound  previously  occupied  by 
Guizot,  it  is  m  no  respect  superseded  by  his  admirable  history. 

All  the  admirers  of  Scotland's  sweetest  bard — and  who  will  ac- 
knowledge that  he  is  not  one — will  be  delighted  with  the  volume 
entitled  the  "  Life  and  Land  of  Bums,"  which  the  Messrs.  Langley 
have  just  published,  filled  with  various  reminiscences  and  particu- 
lars about  him,  that  have  never  before  appeared.  It  would  be  enough 
to  say  that  it  is  a  joint  tribute  to  the  memory  of  the  poet  of  nature, 
by  Cunningham,  Campbell,  and  Carlyle ;  but  it  has  even  more  than 
this  to  recommend  it.  It  has  several  original  letters,  never  before 
t)ublished  in  this  country,  and  is  altogether  one  of  the  pleasantest 
books  that  has  appeared  for  a  long  while. 

We  have  received  the  sheets  of  Mr.  Bancroft's  "History  of  the 
United  States," — abridged  by  himself,  from  his  larger  work — es- 
pecially for  the  use  of  schools.  We  are  highly  gratified  to  find 
that  the  result  of  his  persevering  and  faithful  researches  into  our 
early  hbtory  is  thus  brought  within  the  reach  of  our  youth  by  the 
hand  of  the  historian  himself.  The  work  will  be  in  two  volumes, 
12mo.,  illustrated  by  maps  and  enffravings,  and  must  be  a  highly 
attractive  book  to  young  persons,  from  the  great  spirit  he  throws 
into  his  narrative  and  the  fascinations  of  his  style.  It  will  be  pob- 
lished  forthwith,  by  Messrs.  C.  C.  Little  and  James  Brown,  Bostoo. 

An  excellent  selection  from  the  dramatic  works  of  Lope  de 
Vega  and  Calderon  de  la  Barca,  has  recently  been  made  by  Mr. 
Sales  of  Harvard  University.  It  is  a  most  desirable  book  for  the 
learners  of  the  Spanish  language,  and  as  good  a  one  for  the  pur- 
pose as  could  be  put  into  their  hands.  The  publishere  are  James 
Monroe  and  Co.,  Boston. 
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NOTE  TO  ARTICLE  II.— NO.  XIV. 

"We  publish  the  following  letter  of  Mr.  Carey,  in  reply  lo  the  review 
of  his  work  on  Population,  in  our  number  for  October,  1840,  as 
an  act  of  especial  courtesy  and  respect  to  him,  with  a  protest 
against  its  bemg  taken  for  a  precedent.  It  would  have  appeared 
in  the  January  number  of  the  Review,  could  we  then  have  found 
room  for  it : 

Dear  Sir, —    • 

In  the  last  number  of  the  New  York  Review,  I  am  made  to 
assert,  **  habitually  and  explicitly,*'  "  the  verbal  as  well  as  the  sci- 
entific absurdity  that  sterility  is  the  character  of  superior  sails, 
and  fertility  of  inferior  ones ;  or,  in  plain  terms,  that  the  better 
soib  are  the  worse  soils,  and  the  worse  soils  the  better  ones." 

As  the  volume  referred  to  contains  no  such  assertion,  nor,  as  I 
believe,  a  single  statement  upon  the  subject  that  cannot  he  estab- 
lished by  the  authority  of  the  reviewer  himself;  and  as  I  have  jentire 
confidence  that  there  was  no  intention  to  misrepresent  what  I  had 
said,  I  must  believe  either  that  he  did  not  read  my  book  with  the 
attention  due  to  the  subject,  or  that  I  have  not  stated  my  views  as 
clearly  as  he  could  have  desired.  It  is  not  unnatural  that  I  should 
suppose  the  fault  to  lie  veith  him ;  and  that  the  "  absurdity''  which 
he  supposes  to  exist,  would  disappear  before  a  more  deliberate  pe- 
rusal of  the  book  he  has  reviewed.  Like  most  other  persons,  I 
feel  that  it  is  quite  sufficient  to  be  responsible  for  my  own  nonsense, 
without  answering  for  that  of  which  I  am  not  the  author ;  and  there- 
fore it  is  that  I  trouble  you  with  this  letter,  containing  a  brief  state- 
ment of  what  1  did  say  7—  of  that  for  which  I  am  responsible  —  trust- 
ing to  your  justice  to  afford  your  readers  an  opportunity  of  read- 
ing it. 

According  to  the  Malthusian  doctrine,  population  tends  to  in- 
crease more  rapidly  than  food ;  and  its  growth  is  accompanied,  at 
every  stage,  with  a  tendency  to  a  fall  in  wages,  producing  poverty, 
misery,  vice,  and  death,  by  which  its  progress  is  retarued.  The 
difficulty  of  obtaining  food  is  supposed  to  increase  with  the  pro- 
gress of  spciety.  Thus  Mr.  M'Culloch  says  :  "  In  despite  of  im- 
provements, the  difficulty  of  adding  to  the  supplies  of  food  is  pro- 
gressively augmented  as  society  advances  and  population  becomes 
dense." 

It  requires  very  little  inquiry  to  satisfy  us  that  every  step  in  the 
progress  of  the  population  of  England,  has  been  attended  with  in- 
creased faciUty  of  obtaining  food.  Within  the  last  century,  the 
quantity  of  land  required  to  be  brought  into  cultivation  has  beeD 
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imraense ;  yet  wheaten  bread  has  taken  the  place  of  browQ  bread, 
and  the  consumptioD  of  animal  food  has  greatly  increased.  In 
Scotland,  similar  changes  are  observed.  If  we  compare  the  pre- 
sent state  of  things  with  that  which  existed  when  the  population 
Was  limited  to  two  or  three  millions,  the  change  has  been  immea- 
surably greater.  On  this  continent  there  has  been  a  constant  isr 
crease  in  the  quantity  of  food  obtainable  in  return  to  any  ^ven 
amount  of  labor,  from  the  days  of  King  Philip  to  the  present  time; 
observation  having  satisfied  me  that  this  increase  of  facility  was 
coji^tant^  except  where  men  were  employed  in  making  war  upon, 
and  plundering  and  murdering  each  other.  I  ofiered  my  views  id 
the  following  propositions : 

1.  That  in  the  infancy  of  society  the  want  of  capita}  conpeTi 
man  to  depend  for  a  supply  of  the  necessaries  of  life  upon  the  ap- 
propriation of  those  articles  produced  by  nature  without  his  aid^ 
and  he  is  compelled  to  roam  over  extensive  tracts  of  land  to  obtaia 
sufficient  to  support  existence.  He  relies  exclusively  upon  the  su- 
perior soils.* 

2.  That  he  is,  therefore,  compelled  to  live  apart  from  bis  fellow 
men,  or  to  associate  with  them  in  very  small  communities.  Popu- 
lation is,  consequently,  thinly  scattered  over  the  land.  Feztile  land 
is  abundant,  but  he  has  not  the  means  of  rendering  it  productive. 

3.  That  if  successful  in  the  search  after  food,  he  does  not  possess 
the  means  of  transporting,  or  of  preserving,  that  which  he  dees  not 
require  for  immediate  consumption.  His  life  is,  therefore,  a 
constant  alternation  of  waste  and  starvation.  He  is  poor  a»d 
miserable. 

4.  That  with  the  first  accumulation  of  capital,  he  acqnire»  the 
power  of  resorting  to  an  inferior  soil  for  subsistence.  He  indi 
that  a  more  limited  space  will  supply  bis  wants,  and  he  is  enabled 
to  draw  nearer  to  his  fellow  men,  to  unite  with  them  in  the  division  of 
employments,  and  thus  to  obtain  their  co-operation,  by  whicb  the 
labor  of  all  is  rendered  more  productive. 

5.  That  with  the  farther  accumulation  of  capital,  he  brings  into 
action  soils  still  more  inferior,!  and  with  every  such  change,  finds 

*  The  Reviewer  says,  that  I  attribute  "  national  poverty  and  scantiness  of 
food"  to  the  cultivation  of  the  higher,  or  better ^  soils,  while  "  riches  and  plenty 
of  food  are  supposed  to  arise  from  the  cultivation  of  the  mftnoT  orfoorer  soils. 
The  words  better  and  poorer  arethose  of  the  Reviewer,  not  mine.  The  man  who 
scratches  the  ground  with  a  stick  turns  up  the  superior  soil.  That  which  is 
turned  up  by  the  plough  is  an  inferior,  nU  a  poorer,  one.  That  which  yields 
coal  or  iron  is  still  farther  inferior,  yet  not  less  productive.  The  soil  of  Illinois 
is,  by  situation,  inferior  to  that  near  Philadelphia.  It  is  not  poorer.  Superior 
and  raierior  are  not  synonymous  with  better  and  poorer.  The  disciples  of  Mr. 
Ricardo  have  never  been  agreed  upon  the  definition  of  their  terms ;  and  the  con> 
sequence  is,,  that  a  soil  is  generally  considered  either  superior  or  inferior,  as  may 
suit  the  occasion  of  the  moment.  It  would  be  easy  to  offer  numerous  examples 
ef  this. 

t  The  superior  soils  of  England — those  which  could,  with  rude  machinery^ 
be  made  to  yield  a  return  to  labor — were  those  of  the  south.  With  the  iacre«ae 
«f  eapital  ths  inferior  soils  of  the  norths  those  yielding  coal  and  ixon — have 
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increased  facility  in  obtaining  the  necessaries  of  life  from  a  dimin- 
ished surface ;  he  is,  therefore,  enabled  to  draw  nearer  to  his  fellow 
men,  and  daily  more  and  more  to  co-operate  with  them,  by  which 
<XKoperation  his  labor  is  rendered  daily  more  productive.  This 
increased  facility  of  obtaining  the  means  of  subsistence,  causes  a 
constant  dimination  in  the  proportion  of  the  population  required 
for  the  production  of  food,  and  enables  a  constantly  increasing  pro- 
portion to  apply  themselves  to  the  production  of  clothing,  shelter, 
and  the  other  comforts  of  life. 

In  these  propositions  it  is  asserted,  that  in  the  early  ages  of  soci- 
ety population  IS  widely  scattered,  hecause^the  want  of  capital  coih- 
pels  man  to  Emit  himself  to  the  cultivation  of  the  superior  soil^ 
which,  for  ^amt  of  proper  machinery,  yields  but  a  small  return  to  a 
large  amomt  ef  labor  bestowed  upon  a  large  surface ;  whereas,  at 
subsequent  periods,  population  becomes  more  dense,  because  the 
accumulation  of  capital  enables  him  to  bring  into,  action  various 
•soilSf  and  thus  to  diminish  the  surface  over  which  he  is  compelled  to 
iabor.  Wliile  obliged  to  limit  himself  to  the  superior  soil,  he  is 
poor  and  miserable ;  but  when  enabled  to  bring  into  action  all  the 
-soils,  superior  and  inferior  — ^  those  yielding  com  and  cotton,  iron  and 
<5oal — he  becomes  rich  and  prosperous. 

Such  ate  tbs  views  1  have  offered  to  the  consideration  of  my 
veadei-s,*  yet  the  reviewer  is  of  opinion  that  the  meaning  forced 
^pon  them  is,  *"  that  in  the  early  stages  of  society  men  get  less  food 
BBCAX7SE  they  confine  their  labor  to  the  suj>erior  soils ;  and  that  they 
f^et  greater  returns  from  the  land  in  its  advanced  periods  be<;au8S 
the  soils  they  then  bring  in  are  inferior**  He  very  correctly  sup- 
poses that  this  cannot  be  made  out,  because  it  *'  were  evidently 
absurd."  It  is  a  fact  of  constant  occurrence,  that  the  largest  for- 
tunes are  realized  out  of  the  smallest  commissions.  The  bill-broker 
an  London  takei  an  eighth  per  cent  The  merchant  in  Liverpool 
takes  two  and  a  half  per  cent.  The  shop-keeper  of  Philadelphia 
iias  ten  per  cent :  while  the  store-keeper  of  the  little  towns  of  Mis- 
souri has  fif^y  or  one  hundred  per  cent  Yet  the  first  makes  thou- 
sands of  pounds  where  the  Jast  makes  hundreds  of  dollars.  Were 
the  peviewer  to  state  this  fact,  and  were  a  brother  reviewer  to 
charge  him  with  the  "  absurdity  ''  of  asserting  that  the  bill-broker 

tMen  rendered  produetive;  and  these  of  Wales,  still  more  difficult  of  access,  are 
ICradually  beceming  sa;  and  with  every  step  in  this  proems,  the  return  to  labor 
IS  increasing.  The  pAains  of  New  York  are  the  superior  soils,  first  rendered  pro- 
ductive. The  barren  mountains  of  Pennsylvania  are  the  inferior  soils,  whose 
cultivation,  the  'fruits  of  which  are  iron.and  coal,  will  eventuallY  yield  the  largest 
return  to  labor  and  capital.  The  first  are  now  deemed  the  richer  of  the  two; 
yet  the  time  will  probably  arrive  when  they  will  change  places,  and  an  acre  of 
the  second  will  purchase  a  dozen  acres  of  the  first.  The  iron-yielding  soil  is 
•among  the  last  to  becocne  productive,  but  it  is  far  more  so  than  that  which  yields 
corn  or  potatoes. 

*  The  reviewer  refens  his  readers  to  pages  97, 103,  and  351  of  the  volume  under 
feview,  to  which  also  I  refer  mine. 
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became  rich  became  he  took  email  commissions,  while  the  store- 
keeper remained  in  poverty  hecauee  his  neighbors  were  willing  to 
allow  him  to  take  large  ones,  he  would  be  much  disposed  to  say  that 
the  "  absurdity  "  did  not  rest  with  him.  He  would  suggest,  as  I  do, 
that  the  reviewer  should  read  over  again  what  he  had  reviewed. 

Notwithstanding  this  assertion  of  "  absurdity  "  in  ray  propositions, 
he  afterwards  distinctly  admits  all  that  I  assert,  and  in  the  following 
words :  "  We  hold,  with  him,  that  the  advance  of  society  ie  the 
advance  of  comforts  —  that  the  inf trior  soils  which  society  brings 
into  cultivation  are  more  productive  under  advancing  skill  than  the 
eitperior  soils  once  were ;  and  that,  as  we  say,  settles  the  question  so 
far  as  the  comforts  of  population  are  concerned."  The  only  difier- 
ence  between  us  is,  that  he  adduces  a  fact  to  prove  that  the  Malthu* 
sian  system  cannot  be  right,  and  that  I  have  desired  to  prove  that 
it  is  a  conetant  fact^  proving  the  existence  of  a  law  of  nature  dia- 
metrically opposed  to  that  system,  which  must,  therefore,  of  neces- 
sity, be  wrong.  The  reviewer  would,  without  doubt,  be  glad  of  aid 
in  the  attempt  to  dispose,  for  ever,  of  this  obnoxioue  theorj,  were  k 
not  that  if  that  aid  be  admitted  it  may  tend  to  the  downfiail  of  his 
favorite  one  of  rent  He  denies,  however,  any  necessary  connec- 
tion between  them,  saying  that  "  the  theory  of  population  depends 
on  the  atnount  of  yield  from  land,  a  question  which  the  theory  of 
rent,  depending  upon  the  proportion  of  yield,  does  not  touch." 

It  is  "  the  established  doctrine  "  of  a  certain  school  of  political 
economists,  that  rent  owes  its  origin  to  the  necessity  which  arises, 
in  the  progress  of  society,  for  applying  labor  to  inferior  soils  yield- 
ing a  constantly  diminishing  return,  and  that  it  increases  as  the  pro- 
ductiveness of  labor  decreases.  Thus  the  various  qualities  of  land, 
from  Nq.  1  to  8,  being  supposed  to  yield  diffisrent  returns,  from  forty 
bushels  down  to  five,  it  is  held  that  when  No.  1  alone  is  cultivated 
the  laborer  takes  the  whole  product,  the  land-owner  being  unable 
to  claim  any  rent ;  but  that  when  No.  2,  yielding  tbirty-five  bushels, 
requires  to  be  taken  into  cultivation,  the  owner  of  No.  1  is  enabled 
to  demand  as  rent  the  difference  between  the  yield  of  labor  upon 
his  land  and  No.  2,  to  wit,  five  bushe]^,  leaving  to  his  tenant  only 
thirty-five  bushels  —  and  so  on  in  succession  as  the  various  qualities 
of  land  are  brought  into  use.  The  variations  of  production  and  dis- 
tribution in  the  progress  £rom  No.  1  to  8  are  as  follows : 

CoItiTtted.  Yield.     Landlord's     Laborer's  Landlord's      Laborer's 

Qoaiitity.     Qoantity.   ProportiLoa.     Proportion. 

No.  1  40  0  40  0  100   pr.ct. 

land  2  75  5    .      70  6jpr.ct93J 

1  to  3  105  15  90  16 1            83| 

1  to  4  130  30  100  23.              77 

1   to  5  150  50  100  321             67 

1   to  6  165  75  90  51)             45 

1  to  7  175  105  70  60              40 

1  to  8  180  140  40  rs             22 
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The  laborer's  pTopordon  falls  to  twenty-two  per  cent,  and  the 
cultivators  of  eight  acres  divide  among  themselves  a  quantity  no 
larger  than  fell  to  the  original  cultivator  of  a  single  acre.  No  in- 
crease of  skill  or  capital  can  counteract  this  tendency,  if  it  exists. 
The  making  of  a  road  or  canal,  the  introduction  pf  ploughs  and  har- 
rows, the  application  of  manures,  or  the  rotation  of  crops,  benefit 
alike  No.  8  and  No.  1.  If  the  return  to  labor  be  doubled  on  the 
first,  it  is  equally  increased  upon  the  last ;  and  the  landlord  can 
claim  the  difference,  whatever  it  may  be,  as  will  be  seen  by  the 
following  table :  — 


Coltivatad. 

Ttold. 

Landlord's 

quaotity. 

Labom' 
quautlt] 

0.1 

80 

0 

80 

land  2 

150 

10 

140 

1  to  3 

210 

30 

180 

1  to  4 

260 

60 

200 

1   to  5 

300 

100 

200 

1  to  6 

330 

150 

180 

1  to  7 

350 

210 

140 

.  1   to  8 

360 

280 

80 

The  proportions  are  here  precisely  the  same  as  before,  and  no- 
thing can  change  them  if  Mr.  Ricardo's  doctrine  be  correct.  The 
landlord  must  take  the  difference  between  the  product  of  his  land  and 
that  of  the  worst  in  cultivation.  His  share  must  increase  with  erery 
extension  of  cultivation,  and  society  must  show  a  constantly  increas- 
ing inequality  of  condition.  A  constantly  increasing  proportion  of 
the  soil  must  therefore  be  required  for  the  gratification  of  the  tastes 
of  the  few,  leaving  a  constantly  diminishing  proportion  for  the 
satisfaction  of  the  wants  of  the  many,  who  become  poor,  miserable, 
and  vicious,  and  finally  sink  into  the  condition  of  slaves,  while  their 
masters  become  daily  more  tyrannical  and  oppressive.  The  Mal- 
thusian  theory  of  population  is  therefore  an  absolutely  necessary 
deduction  from  the  reviewer's  "demonstrated"  theory  of  rent. 

In  all  other  pursuits  the  capitalist's  proportion  diminishes  with  the 
increase  of  capital  and  consequent  improvement  of  the  machinery 
of  production.  It  has  already  been  shown  to  be  the  case  among 
traders,  and  slight  observation  will  suffice  to  convince  the  reader 
that  the  owner  of  hundreds,  or  thousands,  of  power  looms,  retains, 
as  his  share,  a  much  ^m^XieT  proportion  of  their  product  than  did  the 
owner  of  a  dozen  hand  looms  a  century  since.  Five  per  cent  of 
the  cargoes  of  the  magnificent  ships  which  now  cross  the  Atlantic, 
making  six  or  eight  passages  per  annum,  would  compensate  the 
owner  far  better  than  twenty-five  per  cent,  would  have  done  in  the 
times  when  the  voyage  to  and  fro  required  half  a  year,  or  fifty  per 
cent,  in  the  time  of  Columbus,  or  '\^^o  de  Gama.  The  railroad, 
with  its  locomotive  and  its  train  of^cars,  performs  die  business  of 
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transportation  far  more  expeditiously  than  did  the  turnpike  with  its 
wagons,  yet  the  owners  of  the  one  are  better  paid  with  two  per  cent 
than  would  those  of  the  other  have  been  with  ten.  In  agriculturo 
alone  the  reverse  is  held  to  be  the  case.  There,  the  new  roacbinery 
is  held  to  be  always  inferior  to  the  old,  and  with  each  step  in  the 
downward  progress  the  owner  of  land  is  supposed  to  be  enabled  to 
demand  an  increased  proporticn. 

Does  the  landlord's  proportion  increase  or  diminish  with  the  ex- 
tension of  cultivation  1  *  Upon  the  answer  to  this  question  depends 
the  Ricardo  theory  of  rent.  If  the  former  be  the  case,  then  is  it 
true.     If  the  reverse,  then  is  It  utterly  untrue. 

It  b  well  known  that  the  proportion  of  the  landlords  in  England 
has  been  constantly  diminishing,  and  that  whereas  formerly  he 
could  claim  sixty  or  seventy  per  cent.,  he  now  has  but  twenty  per 
cent  Mr.  Malthus  himself  says,  that  "  according  to  the  returns 
lately  made  to  the  Board  of  Agriculture,  the  average  proportion 
which  rent  bears  to  the  whole  produce  seems  not  to  exceed  one- 
fifth  ;  whereas  formerly,  when  there  was  less  capital  employed  and 
less  value  produced,  the  proportion  amounted  to  one-fourth,  one- 
third,  or  even  two-fifths." — (Principles  of  Political  Economy,  p.  1 17.) 
Such  is  the  fact  throughout  the  world.  The  land-owners  of  France 
and  Germany  have  a  much  smaller  share  than  in  former  times. 
In  Russia,  where  capital  is  small  and  population  is  scattered,  the 
landlord  takes  a  much  larger  proportion  than  in  Austria  or  Prus- 
sia, where  capital  and  population  are  more  abundant,  and  in  these 
latter  the  proportion  is  much  greater  than  in  England,  where  both 
abound.  With  every  increase  in  the  ratio  of  capital  to  population, 
the  owner  of  capital,  whether  manufacturer  or  landlord,  has  a  smaller 
proportion.  Rent  is,  therefore,  subject  to  the  same  laws  as  profits 
^th  are  merely  interest  of  capital.t 

*  Th«  reviewfr  seems  to  think  that  the  theory  is  dtmonstraUd  by  the  difTer- 
eoce  of  rent  paid  at  ike  same  period  of  time ;  but  a  moment's  consideration  will,  I 
think,  satisfy  him  that  this  is  erroneous.  We  have  Keen  that  the  owner  of  the 
fine  ships  of  our  day  takes  a  much  smaller  propotiian  of  the  goods  transported 
than  did  the  owners  of  the  inferior  vessels  of  former  times.  He  does  this  in 
accordance  with  the  Uiw  nf  dislfilmtifin,  under  which  the  capitalist's  share  neces- 
sarily diminishes  with  increase  in  the  ratio  of  capital  to  population.  It  is  no 
argument  to  the  contrary  to  assert  that  good  ships,  at  the  same  period  of  time, 
obtain  higher  freights  than  bad  ones.  A  tenant  will  allow  to  the  owner  of  a 
farm  No.  I  a  larger  proportion  of  the  product  than  he  would  be  willing  to  give 
to  the  owner  of  iNlo.  2,  bui  that  is  no  evidence  that  the  owner  of  the  first  is  enabled 
to  retain  a  larger  proportion  than  he  did  before  No.  2  was  brought  into  cuUira- 
tion.  It  is  not  at  all  surprising  that  the  reviewer  should  have  fallen  into  this 
error.  With  apparent  simplicitv,  the  theory  of  Mr.  Ricardo  is  so  complex  that 
it  is  rare  to  find  any  two  of  his  followers  agreeing  as  to  the  evidence  by  which  it 
is  to  be  supported. 

.  +  To  those  who  have  not  studied  the  subject,  this  may  appear  a  very  anim- 
portant  question ;  but  they  will  think  differently  when  they  come  to  see  its  influ- 
ence upon  the  relations  of  the  various  portions  of  society  with  each  other. 
According  to  Ricardo,  with  every  di^iinviion  in  the  producuveness  of  labor,  tlw 
landlord  takes  an  increased  pnqponion  and  increased  quantity,  leaving  to  tht 
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On  a  former  occasion  I  stated,  that  "  With  every  improvement  in 
the  quality  of  labor,  [from  improved  skill,  or  increased  capital,]  the 
quantity  of  commodities  to  be  divided  was  increased,  and  that  this 
increased  production  was  attended  by  a  power  on  the  part  of  the 
laborer  to  retain  a  constantly  increasing  proportion  of  the  commo- 
dities produced."  Here  is  a  distinct  assertion  that  the  question  of 
the  distribution  of  the  proceeds  of  labor,  whether  applied  to  manu- 
factures or  agriculture,  is  one  of  proportion,  as  now  stated  by  the 
reviewer.  Yet,  singularly  enough,  it  was  then  commented  upon 
by  him  in  t)ie  following  terms  : 

"  While  assenting  to  the  general  principle  here  laid  down,  we 
have  two  objections  to  the  law  as  thus  stated.  In  the  first  place, 
the  emphatic  assertion  of  *  proportion'  is  both  illogical,  we  think, 
and  unnecessary.  It  neither  follows  from  the  premises  of  his  argu- 
ment, nor  is  it  necessary  to  its  conclusion.  'Amount,'  and  not 
*  proportion,'  is  the  hinging  point  of  the  question.'  " — New  York 
Review,-  vol.  iii.,  p.  2.  Thus,  in  1838,  the  question  of  distribution 
was  one  of  "  amounts,"  and  it  was  "  iilogical"  to  treat  it  as  one  of 
**  proportions,"  while,  in  1840,  it  is  distinctly  recognized  as  one  of 
proportions,  and  not  of  amounts. 

In  no  science  is  there  so  little  that  can  be  deemed  settled,  as  in 
political  economy ;  a  natural  consequence  of  which  is,  that  in  none 
IS  there  so  little  tolerance  for  any  difference  of  opinion.  Such  dif- 
ference is  held  to  be  evidence  of  "  incapability  of  comprehending" 
the  favorite  theory ;  and  the  reviewer  glances  over  your  book,  find- 
ing it  abounding  m  "  false  logic"  and  "  absurdity"  of  all  kinds,  be- 
cause he  does  not  deem  it  worthy  of  such  an  examination  as  he 
would  ask  for  his  own  under  similar  circumstances.  His  own 
theory  is  susceptible  of  "  demonstration,"  and  that  which  does  not 
agree  therewith,  cannot  be  worthy  of  his  consideration.  The  con- 
sequence is,  that  whoever  is  hardy  enough  to  suggest  a  new  one, 
must  make  up  his  mind  to  have  his  book  condemned  unread.  So 
was  it  with  the  advocates  of  the  Ptolemaic  theory.  The  revolution 
of  the  sun  around  the  earth  was  perfectly  "  demonstrable."  The 
arguments  of  Copernicus,  in  opposition  thereto,  were  deemed 
**  false"  and  "  absurd ;"  and  he  himself  was  held  to  want  that 
**  thoroughly-disciplined  mind"  which  "  could  alone  give  conclu- 
siveness to  his  reasonings."  That  theory  had  something  of  vrai- 
semblance,  as  is  the  case  with  that  of  Ricardo ;  but,  like  the  latter, 
had  nothing  of  the  prai.  The  advocates  of  the  first  were  then  as 
intolerant  as  are  now  those  of  the  last.  Time  has  decided  against 
the  one,  and  it  wUl  do  as  much  for  the  other. 

laborer  a  smaller  proportion  and  smaller  quantity.  The  interests  of  the  two  are, 
therefore,  directly  opposed  to  each  other.  Wages  fall  as  rent  rises.  Accocdinf 
to  mine,  with  every  increase  in  the  productiveness  of  labor  the  landlord  takes  a 
diminished  proportion^  while  receiving  an  increased  quantity^  learing  to  the  la- 
borer a  larger  proportion  and  much  larger  quantity.  The  interests  ^f  both  urn 
in  perfect  harmony,  and  rent  and  wa^es  £row  together. 
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Nothing  would  please  me  more  than  a  careful  review  of  the  new 
doctrines  I  have  ventured  to  offer  for  consideration.  If  true,  they 
will  stand  the  test  of  criticism.  If  otherwise,  the  sooner  they  are 
disproved  the  better.  I  ask  for  them  no  indulgence,  but  I  protest 
against  the  use  of  terms  '*  absurdity"  and  "  false  logic"  whenever 
the  reviewer  and  I  happen  to  differ  in  opinion,  unless  he  will  first 
prove  that  I  am  wrong.  If  he  will  do  so,  he  will  at  least  prove  that 
he  has  read  with  attention  what  I  have  written,  which  is  not,  I 
think,  precisely  the  case  in  the  present  instance.  I  shall  be  happy 
to  see  him  return  to  the  examination  with  a  disposition  to  ascertain 
which  of  us  is  in  error,  and  prepared,  if  found  necessary,  to  admit 
diat  he  is  so,  as  I  shall  on  my  part  be,  whenever  he  proves  that  ikt 
landlord's  proportion  has  increased  ^  from  the  days  of  the  Norman  Qm- 
quest  to  the  present  time,  or  that  the  serf  of  Russia  retains  as  large 
a  proportion  of  the  proceeds  of  his  labor,  as  does  the  free  citizen 
of  England  or  the  United  States.  When  that  com  be  done,  the  Bi- 
oardo  doctrine  toiU  stand  proved — hut  not  until  then. 
1  am,  dear  Sir, 

Yours  very  respectfully, 

HENRY  D.  CAREY. 

Philaddphia,  Nov,  26,  1840. 


ANSWER  TO  MR,  CAREY. 

To  Mr.  Carey*s  protest,  which,  throtigh  courtesy,  against  usage, 
is  admitted,  we  reply  as  follows :  — 

First  —  That  he  does  injustice  both  to  himself  and  the  reviewer, 
in  thu3  misinterpreting  into  disrespect  the  language  of  an  allowable 
logic.  The  "  reductio  ad  absurdum,"  which  form  of  loeic  we  took 
the  liberty  to  use  touching  his  politico-economical  position  of  the 
non-existence  of  rent,  is  certainly  one  of  the  most  ordinary  tests 
applied  to  speculative  truths ;  and  in  analytic  questions  of  this  sort 
it  18  also,  we  think,  one  of  the  surest.  The  '*  arrogance,"  again,  of 
our  sitting  in  judgment  on  the  soundness  or  unsoundness  of  sack 
opinions,  is,  as  he  must  perceive,  a  duty  involved  in  the  very  office 
of  a  reviewer,  and  is  of  course  an  offence,  if  so  it  be  taken,  not  to  be 
avoided  by  us. 

Secondly — As  to  the  scientific  question  between  us,  Mr.  C.'s 
defence,  we  must  say,  but  confirms  us  in  our  previous  judgment, 
inasmuch  as,  by  its  reduction  to  a  tabular  form,  it  exhibits  still  more 
clearly  the  source  of  his  pi-actical  error  to  lie,  as  we  stated  it,  in  an 
imperfect  analysis  of  the  phenomena.     We  explain. 

In  the  table  given  by  him  as  above,  of  the  diminishing  returns 
from  land  as  imerior  soils  are  brought  in^  he  exhibits  xSb  xesultt 
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tmly,  8o  far  as  they  arise  from  that  one  condition  of  the  qaestion, 
namely,  decreasing  quality  of  soil ;  but  forgetting  altogether  the 
tfther  and  more  operative  condition  of  the  actual  yield,  namely,  the 
comparatiye  capital  and  skill  bestowed  on  its  cultivation;  which 
latter  element,  in  point  of  fact,  is  found  in  the  progress  of  society  to 
reverse  the  ratio,  and  to  bring  increased  returns  even  from  inferior 
soils.  Now  Mr.  C,  utterly  neglecting  this  necessary  condition, 
goes  on  to  deduce  from  his  one-sided  analysis,  practical  results  and 
conclusions,  just  as  if  he  had  taken  everything  into  account,  and 
then  charges  upon  his  opponents,  instead  of  his  own  illogical  rea- 
soning, their  inconsistency  with  actual  fact.  This,  surely,  is  a 
matter  about  which  there  can  be  no  difference  of  opinion.  The 
actual  returns  from  land  are  obviously  and  necessanly  regulated 
by  two  varying  causes  —  1.  Natural  fertility  of  soil;  and  2.  The 
amount  of  capital  and  skill  bestowed  on  it  If,  then,  a  writer,  with 
singular  pertinacity,  will  go  on  to  argue  as  if  there  wras  but  one 
regulating  element,  we  must  be  pardoned  if  we  term  it  "  illogical  ** 
reasoning ;  and  if  he  will  persist  m  deducing  from  it  selfnlestructive 
conclusions,  utterly  at  variance  with  fact,  what  shall  we  term  such 
conclusions,  but  "absurd"  and  <' inconsistent V  If,  as  Mr.  C. 
argues,  rent  is  nothing  but  interest  of  capital,  Why,  we  ask,  do 
lands  when  first  taken  up,  before  any  capital  is  laid  out  upon  them, 
still  sell  at  different  prices  ?  How  do  great  fortunes,  again,  grow 
op  from  the  rent  of  lands  in  the  progress  of  society,  where  not  a 
dollar  has  been  expended  by  the  owner  upon  themi  Whence 
come  the  enormous  revenues  of  the  great  landholders  of  Eneland  ? 
Why  do  rents  from  land  rise  and  fall  without  increase  or  diminu- 
tion of  capital  expended  ?  etc.  etc.  If  Mr.  C.  will  but  fairly  test 
his  theory  of  no-rent  by  a  few  such  stubborn  facts  as  the  above,  he 
will,  we  think,  perceive  the  necessity  of  some  radical  correction  of 
it ;  and  if,  dropping  theory,  he  will  but  grapple  with  the  great  prac- 
tical questions  the  present  position  of  our  country  opens  to  the 
economist  and  philanthropist,  we  can  assure  him  that  we,  as  re- 
viewers, will  look  forward  with  increased  satisfaction  to  the  appear- 
ance, we  trust,  of  many  another  volume  from  his  unwearied  pen. 
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States.  Fiom  Washington  to  Harrison.  New  York :  1841.  Ed- 
ward Walker,  8vo. 

Essays.  By  Ralph  Waldo  Emerson.  Boston :  1841.  J.  Mon- 
roe and  Co. 

Writings  of  Charles  Sprague.  Now  first  collected.  New  York : 
1841.    C.  S.  Francis. 

A  Grreen-hand's  First  Cruise.  Roughed  out  from  the  Loe-Book 
of  Memory  of  25  years  standing.  By  a  Younker.  Baltimore: 
1841.     Cushing  and  Brothers. 

Observations  on  the  best  means  of  propelling  Ships.  2  vols.  12dqo. 
By  Alexander  S.  Byrne.    2d  edition.     Wew  York :  C.  S.  Francis. 

Democracy  in  America.  By  Alexis  de  Tocqueville.  Translated 
by  Henry  Reeve,  Esq.  Edited  by  Hon.  J.  C.  Spencer.  New  and 
complete  edition,  with  a  Map.  New  York :  1841.  J.  and  H.  G. 
Langley. 

•  Miscellanies  of  Literature.  By  J.  D'Israeli.  New  York : 
1841.    J.  and  H.  G.  Langley.    3  vols.  12mo. 

•  Characteristics  of  Goethe,  from  the  German  of  Falk,  Von 
Moller,  etc.  By  Sarah  Austin.  Philadelphia:  1841.  Lea  and 
Blanchard.    2  vols.  12mo. 

•  Goethe's  Correspondence  with  a  Child.  Lowell :  1841.  Da- 
niel Bixby.    2  vols.  12mo. 

•  The  Anthropological  Works  of  Alexander  Walker.  Contain- 
ing Beauty,  Intermarriage,  Woman.  New,  complete,  uniform 
edition.    New  York :  1841.    J.  and  H.  G.  Langley.    3  vols.  12mo. 

•  Women  of  England.  Their  Social  Duties  and  Domestic 
Habits.  By  Mrs.  Ellis.  New  edition.  Philadelphia:  1841.  H. 
Hooker. 

•  Colin  Clink.  Containing  Dissensions,  etc.,  incident  to  Iris  che- 
quered life.  By  Charles  Hootcm.  New  York:  1841.  W.  H. 
Colyer. 

NEW  PERIODICALS. 

The  Southron;  or,  Lily  of  the  Valley.  Galladn,  Tennessee. 
Monthly. 

The  Analect.    Jersey  City.    Semi^mmMy. 
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The  Dollar  Magazine.    New  York.    WiUon  and  Co.    Monthly. 

Lowell  Offering;  a  Monthly  Repository  of  Origrinal  Articles, 
written  hy  Females  employed  in  the  Lowell  Mills. 

The  Patriarch.  A  Family  Library  Magazine.  Edited  by  Rev. 
R.  W.  Bailey.    New  York.    J.  Leavitt.    Bimeslral, 

NOVELS,  TALES,  AND  ROMANCES. 

The  Quadroone ;  or  St.  Michael's  Day.  By  the  Author  of  La 
Fitte,  etc.  New  York :  1841.  Harper  and  Brothers.  2  vols. 
12mo. 

Liberty  Tree ;  with  the  last  words  of  Grandfather's  Chair.  By 
Nathaniel  Hawthorne. 

Past  Days.  A  Story  for  Children.  By  Esther  Whitlock.  New 
York :  1841.    D.  Appleton  and  Co. 

*  The  Hour  and  the  Man ;  an  Historical  Romance.  By  Harriet 
Martineau.  New  York :  1841.  Harper  and  Brothers.  2  vols. 
12mo. 

*  The  Flying  Dutchman ;  a  Legend  of  the  High  Seas.  By  the 
Author  of  Cavendish,  Gentleman  Jack,  etc.  Philadelphia:  1841. 
Carey  and  Hart. 

*  Alda,  the  Captive.  By  Miss  Agnes  Strickland.  New  York  : 
1841.     C.  S.  Francis. 

^  Who  shall  be  Heir  1  By  Ellen  Pickering.  Philadelphia : 
1841.    E.  L.  Carey  and  Hart.    2  vols.  12mo. 

^  Night  and  Morning.  By  the  Author  of  Pelham,  etc.  New 
York:  1841.    Harper  and  Brothers.    2  vols.  12mo. 

^  Who  shall  be  Greatest  t  By  Mary  Howitt  New  York  : 
1841.    D.  Appleton  and  Co. 

^  Same  Work.    Boston :  1841.    J.  Munroe  and  Co. 

Richard  White ;  or,  One*eyed  Dick  of  Massachusetts.  A  Tale 
for  the  Young.    Boston  :   1841.    George  W.  Light. 

ORATIONS  AND  ADDRESSES. 

An  Address  delivered  in  the  Tabernacle,  before  the  Tippecanoe 
and  other  Harrison  Associations  of  the  City  of  New  York,  at  the 
celebration  of  the  Birthday  of  Washington,  Feb.  22,  1841.  By 
Daniel  Ullmann. 

An  Introductory  Lecture  on  the  Evils,  social,  moral  and  political, 
that  flow  from  our  Party  Divisions.  Delivered  before  the  Mercan- 
tile Library  Association,  Feb.  2,  1841.  By  John  Duer,  Esq. 
New  York :  1841.     Baker,  Crane  and  Co. 

Discourse  on  the  Objects  and  Importance  of  the  National  Insti- 
tution for  the  promotion  of  Science,  established  at  Washington, 
1840.  Delivered  at  the  first  Anniversary,  by  Joel  R.  Poinsett. 
Washington :  1841.    P.  Force. 

POETRY  AND  THE  DRAMA. 
The  Sovereignty  of  Mind.    A  Poem,  delivered  befiira  die  Phi- 
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lomathaean  Society  of  Pennsylvania  College,  Feb.  16,  1841.  By 
John  N.  M*Jikon.     Baltimore  :  1841.     J.  N.  Lewis. 

Henry  Venola,  the  Duellist.  A  Poem.  By  the  Rev.  F.  W. 
Beasley.     Philadelphia :  1841.     H.  Hooker. 

Selections  from  the  Poetical  Litei-ature  of  the  West.  Cindn- 
nati :  1841.     U.  P.  James. 

A  Year's  Life.  By  James  Russell  Lowell.  Boston:  1841.  C. 
C.  Little  and  J.  Brown. 

THEOLOGY  AND  SERMONS. 

The  Bush  that  burned  with  Fire.  The  Sermon  at  the  Conse- 
cration of  St.  John's  Church,  Elizabethtown,  Dec.  31,  1840.  By 
the  Rt.  Rev.  G.  W.  Doane,  D.  D.,  Bishop  of  New  Jeiisey-  Bur- 
lington :  1841. 

Religion  in  its  Relation  to  the  Present  Life.  In  a  series  of  Lec- 
tures, by  A.  B.  Johnson.    New  York:  1841.    Harper  and  Brothers. 

Sermons  to  Children.  By  F.  W.  P.  Greenwood.  Boston :  1841. 
J.  Munroe  and  Co. 

Sermons  on  Public  Worship,  suited  to  the  times.  By  Samuel 
Nott,  Jr.     Boston  :  1841.     WTiipple  and  Damrell. 

Religion  and  Liberty.  A  Discourse,  delivered  Dec.  17th,  1840; 
the  day  of  Public  Thanksgiving  in  New  York.  By  Thomas  S. 
Skinner.     New  York :  1841.     Wiley  and  Putnam. 

Glimpses  of  the  Past ;  or,  the  Museum.  By  Charlotte  Eliza- 
beth.    New  York :  1841.    J.  S.  Taylor. 

Christian  Love ;  oi,  the  Duty  of  personal  Efforts  for  the  imme- 
diate Conversion  of  the  Impenitent.  New  York :  1841.  J.  S. 
Taylor. 

True  Charity  a  Check  to  Pauperism.  A  Discourse  delivered  be- 
fore the  Howard  Benevolent  Society,  Jan  24, 1841.  By  Rev.  W. 
Hague.     Boston:  1841.     G^uld,  Kendall  and  Lincoln. 

,  •  Pastoral  Addresses.  By  the  Rev.  John  C.  James.  With  an 
Introduction  by  the  Rev.  W.  Adams.  New  York :  1841.  D.  Ap- 
pleton  and  Co. 

•  Sacra  Privata.  The  Private  Meditations,  Devotions,  and 
Prayers  of  the  Right  Rev.  T.  Wilson.  New  York :  1841.  D. 
Appleton  and  Co. 

•  Compendious  Ecclesiastical  History,  from  the  earliest  period  to 
the  present  time.  By  Rev.  W.  Palmer,  M.  A.  New  York  :  1841. 
Swords,  Stanford  and  Co. 

•  Godly  Meditations  upon  the  most  holy  Sacrament  of  the  Lord's 
Supper.  By  Charles  Christopher  Sutton,  D.  D.  AVith  a  Preface, 
by  J.  H.  Newman.     New  York:  1841.     D.  Appleton  and  Co. 

•  The  Backslider.  By  Andrew  Fuller.  Witn  an  Introduction, 
by  Rev.  J.  C.  James.     New  York:  1841.    J.S.Taylor. 

•  The  Martyr  Lamb ;  or,  Christ  the  Representative  of  his  Peo- 
ple in  all  ages.  From  the  German  of  F.  W.  Rrummacher.  New 
York:  1841.    R.  Carter. 
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•  Christ  our  Example.  By  Caroline  Fry.  Philadelphia :  1841. 
R.  H.  S,  George. 

•  True  Happiness ;  or,  the  Excellence  and  Power  of  Early  Re- 
ligion.    By  J.  G.  Pike.     New  York:  1841.     R.  Carter. 

•  Cornelius,  the  Centurion.  By  F.  W.  Rrummacher.  With 
Notes,  by  Rev.  J.  W.  Ferguson.     New  York :  1841.    J.  S.  Taylor. 

•  The  Flying  Roll;  or,  Free  Grace  Displayed.  By  F.  W. 
Krummacher.     New  York :  1841.     W.  W.  Dodd. 

•  Jacob  wrestling  with  the  Angel.  By  Rev.  G.  D.  Krummacher. 
Solomon  and  Shulamite.  By  F.  W.  Krummacher,  D.  D.  From 
the  German.     New  York  :  1841.    J.  S.  Taylor. 

VOYAGES  AND  TRAVELS. 

All  the  Voyages  round  the  World,  from  the  first  by  Magellan  in 
1520,  to  that  of  Freycinet  in  1820.  Now  first  collected,  by  S. 
Prior.     New  York:  1841.    W.  H.  Colyer. 

Notes  on  the  United  States  of  North  America,  during  a  Phreno- 
logical Visit,  in  1838,  *39,  '40.  By  George  Combe.  Philadelphia: 
1841.     Carey  and  Hart. 

•  Rambles  in  Europe,  in  1839.  By  William  Gibson,  M.  D. 
Philadelphia :  1841.     Lea  and  Blanchard. 

WORKS  IN  fRESS,  TO  BE  PUBLISHED  SOON. 

By  D.  Appletan  and  Co,,  200  Broadway,  New  York, 

Treatise  on  the  Church  of  Christ.  By  Rev.  W.  Palmer,  M.  A. 
Edited  by  Rt.  Rev.  Bishop  Whittingham.     2  vols.  8vo. 

Disce  Vivere — Learn  to  Live.  Disce  Mori — Learn  to  Die. 
By  Christopher  Sutton,  D.  D. 

Lyra  Apostolica.     Edited  by  Rt.  Rev.  Bishop  Doane. 

The  History  of  the  Reformation  in  Germany.     By  Von  Ranke. 

Heroes,  Hero  Worship,  and  the  Heroic  in  History.  By  T.  Car- 
lyle. 

The  Settlers  at  Home.     By  Harriet  Martineau. 

Early  English  Church.    By  the  Rev.  Edward  Charton. 

Beauties  of  British  Poetry.    By  Thomas  Campbell. 

Philosophical  History  of  Mankind.  From  the  German  of  Herder. 

Family  Secrets.     By  Mrs.  Ellis. 

History  of  Napoleon.    From  the  French  of  De  L'Ardeche. 

Robinson  Crusoe.     By  Daniel  De  Foe. 

By  Harper  and  Brothers,  82  Cliff-street,  New  York, 

Incidents  of  Travel  in  Central  America,  Chiapas,  and  Yucatan. 
By  John  L.  Stephens.  Illustrated  by  Engravings  and  Architec- 
tiial  Drawings,  by  Mr.  Catherwood. 

Corse  de  Leon ;  or,  the  Brigand.  A  Romance.  By  G.  P.  R. 
James,  Esq. 
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Hallam's  History  of  Literature. 

Wilman's  History  of  Christianity. 

Buckingham's  Travels  b  the  United  States. 

Discourses,  etc.    By  the  late  John  Summerfield. 

The  Nestorians ;  or,  the  Lost  Tribes.    By  Dr.  Grant. 

The  Philosophical  Emperor. 

Powhatan.    A  Poem.     By  Seba  Smith. 

Miss  Sedgwick's  Travels  in  Europe. 

A  History  of  Iceland  and  Greenland. 

Hbtory  of  Ruined  Cities. 

Latin  Prosody.     By  Dr.  Anthon. 

The  Martyrs  of  Science.     By  Dr.  Brewster. 

By  J.  and  H.  G.  LangUy,  57  Chatham-ttreet,  New  York. 

The  Madison  Papers.    New  Edition,  in  3  volumes. 

The  Progress  of  Democracy  in  America.    By  M.  Pousnn. 

The  Progress  of  Democracy  in  France.    By  Alex.  Dumas. 

Lectures  on  the  History  of  Literature.     By  F.  Von  SchlegeL 

Miscellaneous  Writings  of  the  late  W.  Hazlitt,  Esq. 

Plain  Sermons.    By  the  Editors  of  the  Oxford  Tracts. 

The  Sick-Room.     By  Dr.  A.  T.  Thompson. 

The  Poetical  Works  of  Mrs.  Norton,  Eliza  Cook,  and  Leigk 
Hunt. 

The  Annals  of  the  Poor.    By  the  Rev.  Legh  Richmond. 

By  C,  S.  Francis,  252  Broadway^  New  York. 

Memoirs  of  Benvenuto  Cellini.    Translated  by  T.  Roscoe. 

True  Stories  from  Modern  History.    By  a  Mother. 

The  Adventures  of  Quintin  Harewood.    By  Paul  Preston. 

By  Wiley  and  Putnam^  161  Broadway^  New  York. 
Poetry  and  History  of  Wyoming.    By  CoL  Stone. 
Life  of  Red  Jacket.    By  Col.  Stone. 

By  A,  V.  Blake,  64  FuLt&n-street,  New  York. 

Inquiry  into  the  Love,  Madness,  and  Imprisonment  of  Torquato 
Tasso.    ]3y  R.  H.  Wilde. 


Publishers  are  invited  to  transmit  to  the  office  of  the  New  York 
Review  a  list  of  their  publications,  and  of  the  works  they  have  in 
press.  Should  this  request  be  generally  attended  to,  the  Q^^^&iterly 
Catalogue  published  in  this  Journal  will  be  made  out  with  great 
care,  and  serve  as  a  complete  advertising  sheet  to  the  Trade. 
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THE  NEW  YORK  REVIEW. 


EDITED  BY  J.  G.  COGSWELL. 


The  New  York  Review  beine  about  to  enter  upon  the  last  year 
of  its  first  Itcstrum,  during  which  it  will  be  found  to  have  pursued  a 
uniform  course,  and  maintained  its  consistency,  not  as  the  organ 
of  a  party,  but  as  the  supporter  of  what  it  holds  to  be  truth,  the 
Editor  believes  its  character  must  be  established,  and  in  that  belief 
appeals  to  the  public,  and  asks  if  it  shall  be  supported.  Thus  far 
this  has  not  been  done  from  its  subscription  list ;  on  the  contrary 
it  has  been  a  pecuniary  charge  upon  the  proprietor,  which  he  does 
not  feel  bound  to  continue  to  bear,  beyond  the  time  requisite  fairly 
to  determine  by  experiment  whether  such  a  journal  is  wanted  by 
the  community,  or  not.  For  this  trial  a  much  longer  period  cannot 
be  necessary,  nor  can  the  burden  of  it  he  borne  by  the  proprietor, 
unless  it  is  lightened  by  a  more  generous  patronage.  That  patron- 
age is  now  respectfully  solicited ;  and  if  obtain ea,  the  public  may 
confidently  rely  upon  the  continuance  of  the  journal  with  increased 
power  and  interest.  1  he  first  talent  in  the  country  stands  ready  to 
enlist  in  its  aid,  if  it  can  receive  a  fair  remuneration.  That  it  may 
be  distinctly  understood  upon  what  grounds  this  appeal  is  made 
to  the  public  in  behalf  of  this  Review,  and  what  are  the  principles 
upon  which  it  is  conducted,  we  here  subjoin  the  following  Pro- 
spectus, containing  the  confession  of  its  faith,  and  other  matters  of 
interest  to  patrons. 


PROSPECTUS  OF  THE  NEW  YORK  REVIEW. 

The  Plan  of  the  publication  embraces, — 

1.  Extended  reviews  of  important  works,  and  discussions  of  im- 
portant subjects,  in  every  department  of  literature,  similar  in  form 
and  manner  to  those  contained  in  Quarterly  Reviews  generally. 

2.  A  brief  analytical  survey  of  the  literary  productions  of  the 
time,  especially  of  those  originally  published  in  our  own  country, 
with  short  critical  indications  of  their  character  and  value  in  their 
respective  departments. 

3.  Shorter  notices  of  the  publications  of  the  current  quarter,  and 
principally  of  the  reprints  of  English  works,  including  also  notices 
of  the  most  interesting  articles  of  continental  literature,  and  recent 
discoveries  in  science  abroad. 
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4.  As  complete  a  list  of  new  pvhlications  as  it  is  possible  to  make 
out,  exhibiting  also  works  in  press  and  in  preparation. 

The  ObjeU  is  to  promote  the  interests  of  good  literature,  of 
science,  and  of  sound  principles  in  religion,  in  philosophy,  in 
morals,  in  goremment,  and  in  politics.  It  will  endeavor  to  exhibit 
everythine  important  to  a  just  estimate  of  the  character  of  the 
times,  and  of  the  intellectual,  moral,  and  social  movement  of  the 
world ;  and  contribute,  as  far  as  it  can,  to  the  formation  of  a  sound 
public  opinion,  upon  every  great  subject  of  intellectual,  political, 
and  practical  interest. 

In  literature^  it  will  aim  to  elevate  public  taste ;  to  develop  and 
apply  —  as  well  to  the  master- works  of  former  times,  as  to  current 
works  in  the  various  departments  of  letters  —  the  principles  of  a 
just  and  philosophical  cnticism. 

In  regard  to  political  subjects,  and  matters  of  public  and  social 
interest,  it  will  endeavor  to  promote  the  spread  o£  sound  principUt ; 
disregarding,  however,  all  mere  partt/  questions.  It  will  hold  to 
the  doctrines  of  Washington,  and  Hamilton,  and  Jay,  and  Madison, 
as  they  are  laid  down  in  the  Federalist ;  in  other  words,  it  will 
cling  fast  to  the  republic ;  it  will  not  admit  that  our  constitutional 
government  is  a  pure  democracy;  at  the  same  time  its  pages  will 
never  be  disgraced  by  an  abuse  of  any  man  for  an  honest  diSerence 
of  opinion. 

On  religious  subjects,  its  general  tone  and  spirit  will  be  con- 
formed to  the  principles  of  the  Protestant  Episcopal  Church.  It 
will  not,  however,  assume  a  ^r^y  attitude  in  regard  to  questions 
that  may  divide  the  Church ;  still  less  enter  into  controversy  against 
other  communities ;  nor  will  its  decided  Episcopal  character  90 
influence  the  conduct  of  the  work,  as  to  diminish  its  interest  or 
value  in  the  judgment  of  candid  and  intelligent  readers  of  all  deno* 
minations. 

The  New  York  Review  is  published  quarterly — on  the  firet  of 
January,  April,  July,  and  October — making  two  volumes  a  year,  of 
Jive  hundred  to  Jive  hundred  and  Jijly  pages  each.  Price,  Fitb 
Dollars  per  annum.  If  paid  in  advance,  and  taken  at  the  pub- 
lishing office,  the  price  vsdll  be  reduced  to  Four  Dollars.  It  will 
be  forwarded  free  of  expense  by  mail  to  distant  subscribers,  who 
send  Five  Dollars  in  advance,  clear  of  charge  for  postage. 

All  conmiunications  on  the  business  concerns  of  the  RevieW;  to 
be  addressed  to  the  Publisher,  A.  V.  Blake,  No.  54  Gold-street, 
New  York. 
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^     THE    NEW    WORLD^ 


EDITED  BY  PARK  BENJAMIN. 


The  handsomest  and  cheapest  Weekly  Newspaper  in  America — 
Price  Three  Dollars  per  annum,  or  Five  Dollars  Jbr  two 
copies — Published  in  two  forms,  Quarto  and  Folio. 

The  Quarto  form  contains  sixteen  three-colunm  pages,  elegantly 
printed,  in  a  convenient  form  for  binding,  occasionally  embellished 
with  Engravings  and  Music.  The  second  volume  of  the  quarto 
was  coounenced  on  the  first  of  January,  1841;  and  new  volumes 
will  begin  on  each  Ist  of  January  and  Ist  of  July  hereafter,  makinff 
two  volumes  per  year  of  416  pages  each,  to  which  a  title-page  and 
index  will  be  given,  and  which,  when  bound,  will  form  a  most  valu- 
able repository  of  the  Periodical  Literature  of  the  day. 

The  Polio  form  contains  four  large  eight- column  pages,  elegantly 
printed,  and  illustrated  with  engravings  from  original  or  new  de- 
signs. 

THE    NEW    WORLD 

Is  a  journal  of  Popular  Literature,  Criticism,  Science,  and  the  Arts. 
It  is  supplied  with  articles  by  the  first  living  writera  of  the  United 
States  and  Great  Britain.  The  first  number  was  issued  in  October, 
1839,  and  its  circulation  has  steadily  increased  to  this  day,  till  it  counts 
more  readers  than  any  other  newspaper  of  its  kind  in  the  world. 
This  is  owing  to  the  fact  of  its  having  given  to  the  public,  for  a 
sum  merely  nominal,  and  always  in  advance  of  any  otKer  print,  the 
most  popular  works  of  the  most  approved  authors.  Within  the 
brief  period  of  its  existence  it  has  issued,  with  unexampled  celerity, 
and  ojlen  before  they  appeared  in  London,  works  by  Sir  E.  L.  Bul- 
wer,  Thomas  Moore,  Charles  Dickens,  (Boz,)  Sheridan  Knowles, 
W.  H.  Ainsworth,  D'Israeli,  Sergeant  Talfourd,  Captain  Marryat, 
Henry  Cockton,  the  author  of  Valentine  Vox,  Samuel  Warren, 
author  of  Passages  from  the  Diary  of  a  late  Physician,  Mrs.  Jame- 
son, Miss  Mitford,  and  others  less  known  to  fame,  though  scarce- 
ly inferior  in  merit.  Pieces  original  and  selected,  by  writers  of 
our  own  country,  have  also  adorned  its  pages, — Miss  Sedgwick, 
Professor  Lond|ellow,  Washington  Irving,  Bryant,  Holmes,  Hal- 
leck,  Sprague,  Dana,  Sargent,  etc.,  etc. 
A  novel  and  striking  feature  cS  the  New  World  is  that  it  hat 
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given,  besides  the  great  literary  productioiis  of  the  day,  the  dis- 
courses of  eminent  divines — the  Rev.  Orville  Dewey,  D.  D.;  the 
Rt.  Rev.  G.  Doane,  D.  D.,  Bishop  of  New  Jersey ;  die  Rev.  "Wm. 
£.  Channing,  D.  D.;  the  Rev.  Robert  Newton,  the  celebrate^ 
English  Clergyman ;  the  Rev.  George  B.  Cheever ;  the  Rev.  M^ 
Kirk ;  the  Rev.  Thomas  J.  Sawyer,  and  others. 

In  addition  to  all  these  new  and  popular  works,  these  eloquent 
discourses,  this  comprehensive  Journal  has  given  the  best  poems 
and  periodical  papers  which  have  appeared  in  the  English  and 
American  Magazines.  What  has  been  done  is  an  earnest  of  what 
will  be  done.  But  we  shall  not  only  preserve  the  former  character 
of  th^  paper,  but  elevate  it— our  daily  increasing  facilities  enabling 
US  to  do  so. 

A  most  attractive  feature  in  the  New  World  at  present  is  a  new 
story  by  Boz,  (Charles  Dickens,)  author  of  Oliver  Twist,  etc.,  en- 
titled **  Barnaby  Rudgb."  It  will  be  regularly  continued  from 
week  to  week ;  and,  as  it  has  just  been  commenced,  back  numbers 
can  be  supplied. 

The  New  World  is  frequently  embellished  with  costly  and 
beautiful  Engravings. 

Though  striving  to  say  much  in  few  words,  it  is  quite  vain  to  at- 
tempt setting  forth  half  the  attractions  of  the  New  World  in  this 
place.  It  will  speak  for  itself.  Specimen  numbers  can  always  be 
sent  to  any  part  of  the  country  to  post-paid  orders. 

We  cannot  forbear  to  add  in  conclusion  that  the  New  World 
studiously  avoids  all  party  politics,  and  is  conducted  on  principles 
of  the  strictest  neutrality.  No  profane  or  improper  jest — no  vul- 
gar allusion — no  irreligious  sentiment — is  ever  allowed  to  soil  its 
?ages.  Reverence  of  God  and  respect  to  man  govern  it  always. 
j&  rule  of  the  Editor  is  never  to  jmhlish  a  line  which  he  tcotdd  hesi- 
tate to  read  aloud  in  the  hearing  of  virtuous  and  intelligent  Jema/es. 
Thus  the  New  World  ts  made  an  unexceptionable  Family 
Newspaper,  and  is  earnestly  recommended  to  the  regard  of  every 
friend  of  pure  literature,  as  well  as  of  correct  morals  and  the  pub- 
lic ffood. 

Ierms. — Three  Dollars  a  year  in  advance:  Two  copies  for 
Five  Dollars.  All  remittances  must  be  post-paid  or  free ;  and  the 
invariable  rule  of  the  office  is  to  discontinue  every  subscription  at 
the  expiration  of  the  time  paid  for,  unless  previously  renewed  by  a 
farther  payment  in  advance. 

05^  No  subscriptions  received  without  advance  payment  Ad- 
dress 

J.  WINCHESTER, 

30  Ann-street,  New  York. 

New  York,  March  1,  1841. 
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